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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

OF    THB 

MASSACHUSETTS    STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT    STATION, 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control 

Gentlemen  :  — The  general  condition  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  may  be  considered  to-day  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  buildings  are  on  the  whole  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion, considering  their  respective  ages  and  previous  con- 
ditions. 

The  arrangements  for  experiments  in  btock  feeding  have 
been  improved  in  various  directions,  to  provide  for  actual 
trials  regarding  the  rate  of  digestibility  of  some  new  feed 
stuffs. 

The  number  of  silos  has  l)een  increased  to  three,  to  admit 
of  contempomneous  observations  with  different  kinds  of 
ensilage. 

The  outfit  in  apparatus  of  the  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  materially  enlarged,  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
the  analyses  of  dairy  products,  of  imitations  of  butter,  and 
of  conmiercial  feed  stuffs. 

A  favorable  season  has  contributed  largely  towards  a 
satisfectory  termination  of  a  series  of  field  experiments. 

The  different  lines  of  observation  from  time  to  time 
presented  for  your  consideration  and  endorsement  have 
received  their  due  attention  to  the  full  extent  of  existing 
resources,  and  as  fiir  as  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
practicable. 

The  co-operative  tests  in  the  vegetation  house  regarding 
the  effect  of  different  kinds  and  combinations  of  plant  food 
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on  the  general  character  of  certain  field  and  garden  crops, 
as  well  as  on  certain  characteristics  of  the  roots  of  legu- 
minous plants,  have  added  a  new  and  interesting  feature  to 
the  work  of  the  station. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Humphrey  has  continued  his  observations 
regarding  certain  diseases  of  garden  crops  and  fruits.  A 
description  of  his  work  concerning  some  diseases  of  the 
cucumber,  the  black-knot  of  the  plum,  etc.,  accompanied 
by  interesting  illustrations,  form  a  paii;  of  this  report. 
Part  II.,  10. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  former  assistant  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Experiment  Station,  who  has  lately  closed  a 
three-years  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Gottingen 
and  Zurich,  and  whose  services  have  been  secured  by  a  vote 
of  the  Board  at  the  July  meeting,  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  associate  chemist.  The  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  stock-feeding  depaiiment  has  been  assigned  to 
him  as  his  special  duty. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  station  during  the  past  year, 
1892,  has  been  reported  in  detail  upon  the  succeeding  pages 
in  the  following  order :  — 

Part  I. 

On  Feeding  Experiments. 

I.     Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  (two). 

1.  Winter  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows :  — 

Dent  corn  vs.  sweet  com. 

Com  meal  V8,  maize  feed  (Chicago). 

2.  Summer  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows :  — 

Green   feed :  Kye,  Canada  peas  and  oats,  sunmier  vetch 

and  oats,  fodder  com  and  serradella. 
Grain  feed :  Wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  cotton-seed 

meal. 

3.  Creamery  record  of  the  station  for  1891  and  1892. 

4.  Analyses  of  milk  of  different  breeds  of  cows  by  Babcock 

mode. 

5.  Discussion  on  fodder  articles  and  fodder  supplies :  — 

Home-raised  fodder  articles 
Commercial  feed  stuffs. 

6.  Analyses  of  fodder  articles  made  at  the  station  in  1892. 
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n.^  Feeding  experiments  with  steers  (two) . 

m.    Feeding  experiments  with  lambs. 

IV.    Feeding  experiments  with  pigs  (two) . 
y.    Compilation  of  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  consumed 
daily  in  the  different  feeding  experiments  made  at  the 
station,  1886-92,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey :  — 

1.  Milch  cows. 

2.  Steers. 

3.  Lambs. 


Part  II. 

On  Field  Experiments  and  Observations  in  Vegetable 
Physiology  and  Pathology. 

1.  Field  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of 

every  form  of  nitrogen  containing  manurial  matter  from 
the  fertilizer  applied  for  the  production  of  a  leguminous 
crop,  soja  bean,. on  its  yield  per  acre  (Field  A). 

2.  Field  experiments  with  prominent  varieties  of  grasses  and 

with  grass  mixtures  under  fairly  corresponding  circum- 
stances (Field  B). 

3.  Field  experiments  regarding  the  effect  of  different  combina- 

tions of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  some 
prominent  garden  crops  (Field  C) . 

4.  Observations  regarding  the  adaptation  of  a  variety  of  more 

or  less  reputed  fodder  plants  new  to  our  section  of  the 
country  (Field  D). 

5.  Field  experiments  with  different  commercial  phosphates  to 

study  the  economy  of  using  the  cheaper  natural  phos- 
phates or  the  more  costly  acidulated  phosphates  (Field  F) . 

6.  Field  experiments  with  mixed  forage  crops  for  green  fodder 

and  hay,  vetch  and  oats,  Canada  peas  and  oats,  soja 
bean,  serradella,  fodder  corn  (Fields  G,  H  and  I). 

7.  Observations  on  permanent  grass  lands  (meadows) . 

8.  Report  on  general  farm  work. 

9  Report  of  Prof.  James  E.  Humphrey  on  various  diseases  of 
plants,  with  observations  in  the  field  and  vegetation 
house. 
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Part  III. 

Special  Work  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 
I.     Communication  on  commercial  fertilizers. 

1.  General  introduction. 

2.  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

3.  List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  May  1, 1892, 

to  May  1, 1893. 

4.  Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  (185). 

5.  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances 

sent  on  for  examination  (114). 

6.  Miscellaneous  analyses  (9). 

II.     Analyses  of  milk  sent  on  for  examination  (113). 

III.  Analyses  of  water  sent  on  for  examination  (109). 

IV.  Ck)mpilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  agri- 

cultural chemicals  and  refuse  materials  used  for  fertil- 
izing purposes. 
V.     Compilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  fodder 
articles,    fruits,    sugar-producing    plants,    dairy    prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Meteorological  Observations. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  station  have  been  as 
frequent  as  in  preceding  years ;  four  bulletins,  from  ten  to 
eleven  thousand  copies  each,  and  eight  circulars  of  official 
analyses,  seven  thousand  copies  each.  The  interest  in  these 
publications  is  steadily  increasing  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
and  the  growing  interest  of  the  press  is  well  illustrated  by 
our  numerous  exchanges  of  periodical  publications  from 
home  and  abroad,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  subsequent 
statement. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  before  concluding,  to  express  to  you 
my  due  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  substantial  support 
I  have  received  from  all  parties  engaged  with  me  in  the 
work  accomplished  at  the  station.  With  the  assurance  of 
my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  encouragement  and  indul- 
gence, permit  me  to  sign. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

C.   A.   GOESSMANN, 

Director  of  the  Mtutachttsetts  State  Affrieultttral  Experiment  Station, 


*ART  I. 


FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 


I.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows  (two). 
II.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Steers  (two). 
in.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Lambs. 
rV.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Pigs  (two). 
V.     Compilation  of  the  Amount  of  Digestible  Nutri- 
ents CONSUMED  Daily  in  the  Different  Feed- 
ing Experiments. 
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I. 

FEEDHfG  EXPERIMENTS   WITH  MILCH  COWS 

(TWO). 

1891-92. 


1.  Winter  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows :  — 

Dent  com  vs.  sweet  com. 

Com  meal  vs.  maize  feed  (Chicago). 

2.  Summer  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows:  — 

Green  feed :  Rye,  Canada  peas  and  oats,  summer  vetch  and  oats, 

fodder  com  and  serradella. 
Grain  feed :  Wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  cotton-seed  meal. 

3.  Creamery  record  of  the  station  for  1891  and  1892. 

4.  Analyses  of  milk  of  different  breeds  of  cows  by  Babcock's 

mode. 

5.  Discussion  on  fodder  articles  and  fodder  supplies. 

Home-raised  fodder  articles. 
Commercial  feed  stuffs. 

6.  Analyses  of  fodder  articles  made  at  the  station  in  1892. 

Introduction.  —  From  preceding  annual  reports  it  may  be 
noticed  that  of  late  our  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
actual  feeding  trials  with  a  series  of  concentrated  commer- 
cial feed,  stuffs  comparatively  new  in  our  local  markets. 
Their  more  general  appearance  in  recent  times  rendered  it 
desirable,  in  the  interest  of  our  dairy  industry,  to  ascertain 
their  comparative  feeding  effects,  as  well  as  their  special 
econoTpical  merits,  in  our  present  conditions  of  food  sup- 
plies for  the  production  of  milk  and  of  meat. 

These  articles  were  as  a  rule  compared  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  other  standard  feed  stuffs,  as  far  as  practicable 
under  otherwise  corresponding  circumstances.  They  were 
usually  fed  in  connection  with  the  same  kinds  of  grain  feed 
and  of  coarse  fodder  articles. 

The  results  obtained  with  Chicago  gluten  meal,  old  and 
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new  process  linseed  meal,  dried  brewer's  grain  when  fed  in 
connection  with  com  meal  or  corn  and  cob  meal  or  wheat 
bran  or  ^cotton-seed  meal,  or  as  substitutes  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  articles,  hare  already  been  described  in 
previous  reports  (VIII .  and  IX.). 

During  our  last  trials  Chicago  maize  feed  and  Buffiilo 
gluten  feed  have  served  as  a  new  constituent  of  our  grain 
feed  ration  for  all  classes  of  animals. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  secure  genuine  ai*ticles  of  both 
descriptions.  The  exceptionally  high  price  of  corn  meal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  (thirty  dollars  a  ton)  rendered  it 
advisable  to  look  for  some  cheaper  suitable  conunercial 
feed  stuff,  which  might  serve,  in  combination  with  other 
current,  concentrated  conmiercial  feed  stuffs,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  former.  Our  results  are  on  the  whole  quite 
encouraging,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  our 
subsequently  described  feeding  experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  animals.  * 

1.    Winter  Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows. 
November,  1891,  to  March,  1892. 

[Dent  corn  vs.  sweet  corn ;  com  meal  vs,  maize  feed  (Chicago) .] 

The  experiments  here  under  discussion  were  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  food  value  of  a  reputed 
variety  of  **  dent  corn*'  with  that  of  a  standard  variety  of 
"  sweet  com,**  when  used  as  the  principal  coarse  fodder 
constituent  in  the  daily  diet  of  milch  cows,  either  in  the 
form  of  "  ensilage,'*  or,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth, 
in  that  of  "  stover.**  **  Pride  of  the  North  **  was  selected  as 
the  representative  of  dept  corns,  and  **  Stowell's  Evergreen** 
as  that  of  sweet  corns ;  both  kinds  of  corn  were  used  in  all 
cases  in  corresponding  stages  of  growth. 

The  exceptionally  high  market  price  of  the  corn  meal  at 
the  beginning  of  our  experiment  (thirty-one  dollars  per  ton 
of  two  thousand  pounds)  rendered  its  substitution  in  the 
daily  diet  of  milch  cows  desirable  for  economical  reasons. 
The  Chicago  variety  of  "maize  feed**  was  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  This  comparatively  new  feed  stuff  is  one  of  the 
waste  products  of  com  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
manu&cture  of  glucose  sugar.     The  "maize  feed"  sold  at 
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the  time  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  commercial  value  of  its  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents, nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  exceeded  those 
contained  in  the  corn  meal  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  ton, 
making  a  difference  at  the  time  of  twelve  dollars  in  the  net 
cost  of  both  kinds  of  fine  or  grain  feed.  A  successful 
attempt  at  using  *'  maize  feed"  in  place  of  corn  meal  in  the 
daily  diet  of  milch  cows  could  not  fail  to  seiaire  a  material 
reduction  in  (he  net  cost  of  the  grain  Jeed  portion  of  the 
daily  fodder  ration. 

From  six  to  eight  cows,  grades  of  various  descriptions 
and  of  different  milking  periods,  were  selected  for  the  trial. 
Some  of  these  animals  served  a  shorter  period  than  others, 
on  account  of  a  too  far  advanced  stage  of  lactation.  Our 
record  on  this  occasion  is  confined  to  four  cows,  which  took 
part,  with  but  one  exception,  from  the  beginning  of  obser- 
vation. 

i.     History  of  Cows. 


NAME  OF 

COW. 

Bekkd. 

Age 
(Year.). 

Last  Calk  dropfkd. 

Clarissa,  . 
Cora, 
Lucy, 
Grem, 

Grade  Shorthorn, . 
Grade  Jersey, 
Grade  Ayrshire,   . 

Grade  Shorthorn, . 

• 

8 
8 
6 

5 

June     2, 1891, 
Mar.    14,  1891. 
Apr.     16, 1891, 
Dec.      6, 1891, 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

U-16 

4 
5 
5 
3| 

2.     Description  of  Fodder  Articles. 

The  grain  feed  portion  of  the  daily  diet  consisted  at  differ- 
ent times  either  of  com  mealy  wheat  bran  and  maize  feed 
(Chicago),  or  of  maize  feed^  wheat  bran  and  cotton-^eed  meuL 

The  mechanical  condition  of  these  various  feed  stuffs  was 
good,  and  their  chemical  composition  in  every  case  a  fair 
one,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  abstract  of  the  average  result 
of  our  analyses.  The  Chicago  maize  feed  was  of  a  some- 
what coarser  texture  than  either  of  the  other  ailicles.  It 
represents  the  dried  grain  residue  of  the  maize  kernels  after 
the  principal  part  of  its  starchy  material  has  been  removed, 
and  contains  more  or  less  of  the  l>roken-up  skins  of  the 
kernels. 
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Analyses  of  Fine  Feed  used. 
[Onln  Feed  ] 


Food  Amaltsks. 

Com 

MeaL 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Maizfl 
Feed. 

Cotton- 
seed Meal. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,       . 

Dry  matter, 

13.26 
86.74 

10.01 
.89.99 

8.70 
91.30 

7.05 

92.95 

Analyses  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 

**     cellulose,     .... 

"fat, 

"     protein,       .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

1.72 

2.28 

4.90 

12.94 

78.16 

100.00 

6.58 
11.77 

5.04 
18.06 
58.55 

100.00 

0.78 

7.97 

7.37 

27.55 

56.33 

100.00 

5.40 

6.15 

13.82 

88.79 

35.84 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phoephoric  acid  0}  cents,  potassium  oxide  4|  cents,  per  pound  ] 


Fbbtilizbr  A^taltsks. 

Com 
MeaL 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Maize 
Feed. 

Cotton- 
seed Meal. 

Moisture, 

Nitroffen, 

Phosphoric  acid,     .... 
Potassium  oxide,    .... 
Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, . 

13.26 

1.79 

0.71 

0.44 

t6.55 

10.01 
2.60 

2.85 

1.63 

tl2  40 

8.70 
4.03 

0.70 

0.43 

f  13  25 

7.05 

5.77 

2.33 

1.72 

121  42 

The  coarse  feed-stuffs  used  in  the  daily  diet  consisted  on 
this  occasion  either  of  a  good  English  hay  with  sugar 
beets,  or  of  one-fourth  of  a  daily  ration  of  a  good  English 
hay  with  all  the  ensilage  the  animal  would  consume,  or  of  a 
well-cured  corn  stover.  The  hay  consumed  throughout  the 
experiment  was  of  the  same  fair  quality. 

The  corn  ensilage  was  obtained  in  part  from  a  dent  corn 
variety,  "  Pride  of  the  North,"  and  in  part  from  a  sweet 
com  variety,  **  Stowell's  Evergreen."  The  same  varieties 
of  corn  furnished  the  corn  stover.  Both  kinds  of  corn  were 
of  a  corresponding  stage  of  growth  when  secured  for  the 
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production  of  ensilage  or  of  stover.  In  case  of  ensilage, 
the  corn  was  cut  in  both  cases  when  the  kernels  began  to 
glaze ;  the  whole  plant  was  reduced  to  pieces  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  before  being  filled  into  the 
silo.  The  latter  was  filled  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  mate- 
rial admitted.  Both  silos  were  covered  in  the  same  way 
(see  previous  report).  They  were  of  the  same  size  and 
contained  about  the  same  quantity  of  cut  ensilage  corn 
(whole  plant). 

The  corn  stover  was  obtained  in  both  instances  from  the 
matured  crops,  which  were  cut  about  ten  days  later  than  for 
ensilage.  The  ears  were  separated  from  the  stalks  and 
the  latter  carefully  field-cured,  and  subsequently  cut  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  ensilage  for  the  silo,  before  being  fed. 
The  atover  from  sweet  corn  retained  under  otherwise  coitc- 
sponding  circumstances  more  moisture  than  that  from  the 
dent  corn ;  it  was  for  this  reason  more  liable  to  mould  than 
the  former.  The  ensilage  from  sweet  corn  was,  however, 
fully  equal  in  color  and  flavor  to  that  from  the  dent  corn. 
Both  were  highly  relished  by  the  animals  on  trial. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  several  coarse  fodder 
articles  used  in  our  experiment  is  stated  in  the  following 
tabular  record :  — 

Analyses  of  Coarse  Fodder  Articles  iLsed, 


Food  Amaltsbs. 

Hay. 

•Sweet 
Com 
Stover. 

tDeut 

Corn 

Stover. 

•Sweet 

Com 
Ensilage. 

tDent 

Cora 

Ensilage. 

Sugar 
Beets. 

Moisture  at  100°  C  ,   . 
Dry  matter, 

9.72 
90.28 

41.62 

68.38 

20.10 
79.90 

84.30 

15.70 

79.92 

20.08 

85.27 

14.73 

Analyses  of  Dry  Mailer, 

Crude  ash,  . 
••     cellulose, . 
"     f  at,  . 
**     protein,    . 

Non-nitrogenous    ex- 
tract matter,    . 

100.00 

6.43 

32.28 

2.49 

9.54 

49.26 

100.00 

9.76 

37.79 

2.44 

6.08 

43.93 

100.00 

6.12 

33.72 

2.61 

7.76 

49.90 

100.00 

100.00 

6.32 

29.32 

7.36 

7.86 

49.14 

100.00 

4.99 

27.19 

3.29 

8.29 

66.24 

100.00 

6.95 

6.49 

0.66 

10.97 

76.93 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

•  Sto\reir8  Evergreen. 


t  Pride  of  the  North. 
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FertiUaing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  16  cents,  phoephoric  add  H  cents,  potassinm  oxide  4  cents,  per  pooud.] 


Sweet 

Dent 

Sweet 

Dent 

Sugar 
Beets. 

TumvizKa,  Amaltsbs. 

my. 

Com 

Corn 

C3c>m 

Com 

Storer. 

StoTer. 

Ensilage. 

Ensilage. 

Moisture,    . 

9.72 

41.62 

20.10 

84.30 

79.92 

86.27 

Nitroeen,    . 
Phosphoric  acid. 

1.38 

0.67 

0.99 

0.20 

0.27 

0.26 

0.36 

0.20 

0.29 

0.087 

0.14 

0.10 

Potassium  oxide, 

1.67 

1.00 

1.40 

0.41 

0.33 

0.48 

Valuation    per    2,000 

pounds,   . 

t5  95 

t2  83 

t4  66 

tl  06 

tl  26 

tl  32 

5.     Mode  of  Feeding, 

The  time  occupied  by  the  experiment  is  divided  into  five 
feeding  periods,  varying  from  two  to  five  weeks  in  length. 
The  total  weight  of  the  daily  grain  feed  ration  remained  the 
same  throughout  the  entire  trials  namely,  nine  pounds.  This 
amount  consisted  during  the  first  feeding  period,  November 
8  to  November  23,  of  three  pounds  each  of  maize  feed  (Chi- 
cago), wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  and  during  the  remaining 
four  feeding  periods  of  three  pounds  each  of  Chicago  maize 
feed,  wheat  bi-an  and  cotton-seed  meal.  One-half  of  the 
daily  grain  feed  ration  was  fed  at  the  time  of  milking  in  the 
morning  with  one-half  of  the  coarse  feed,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  remainder  of  the  coarse  feed  at  the  milking  time 
toward  evening. 

The  total  amount  of  the  daily  coarse  feed  ration  depended 
on  the  individual  appetite  of  the  animals,  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  fodder  articles  fed.  During  the  first  feeding 
period,  when  English  hay  and  sugar  beets  constituted  the 
daily  coarse  feed  ration,  the  daily  consumption  of  roots  was 
limited  per  head  in  all  cases  to  fifteen  pounds,  while  the 
daily  quantity  of  hay  consumed  was  decided  by  the  appetite 
of  the  animal,  varying  in  case  of  different  animals  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pounds. 

During  the  second  and  the  third  feeding  periods  nothing 
but  corn  stover  served  as  coarse  feed  in  the  daily  diet.  The 
amount  of  stover  from  StowelPs  Evergreen  sweet  corn  con- 
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sumed  per  day  has  varied  in  case  of  different  animals  from 
twelve  and  one-half  to  seventeen  pounds  per  head ;  while 
the  daily  consumption  of  the  stover  obtained  from  the  dent 
corn  variety,  Pride  of  the  North,  has  varied  per  head  from 
ten  to  thii*teen  and  one-half  pounds.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  of  both  kinds  of  stover  consumed  is  evidently 
mainly  due  to  their  different  state  of  moisture,  as  may  be 
noticed  by  comparing  in  both  cases  the  total  amount  of  dry 
matter  contained  in  the  daily  diet  consumed  during  the 
second  and  third  feeding  periods. 

Corn  ensilage  and  English  hay  constituted  the  coarse  fod- 
der of  the  daily  diet  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  feeding 
periods.  The  amount  of  English  hay  fed  per  day  in  this 
connection  was  limited  in  all  cases  to  five  pounds  per  head ; 
that  of  both  kinds  of  the  ensilage  was  governed  by  the 
appetite  of  each  animal.  Dent  corn  ensilage  was  fed  in 
connection  with  English  hay,  as  stated  during  the  fourth 
feeding  period,  and  the  ensilage  from  the  sweet  corn  during 
the  fifth. 

The  daily  consumption  of  the  ensilage  from  the  sweet 
corn  varied  per  head  in  case  of  different  animals  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-three  pounds,  and  that  of  the  ensilage 
from  the  sweet  corn  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-three  pounds. 
This  difference  in  the  weights  of  both  kinds  of  ensilage  con- 
sumed in  case  of  the  same  animal,  is  materially  due  to  the 
same  circumstance  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously  with 
reference  to  similar  facts  noticed  concerning  the  consump- 
tion of  both  kinds  of  corn  stover.  The  ensilage  of  the  dent 
com  contains  twenty  per  cent,  of  dry  vegetable  matter  and 
eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  ensilage  of  the  sweet 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  dry  vegetable  matter  and  eighty-four 
I>er  cent,  of  water.  The  cows  were  watered  twice  a  day, 
about  two  hours  aft«r  feeding  time. 

The  daily  fodder  rations  below  described  represent  the 
average  composition  of  the  daily  diet  used  per  head  during 
the  stated  five  succeeding  feeding  periods. 
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Astnogt  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Sations  uaed  during  the 
Five  Swxeasive  Feeding  Periods  (1891-92). 


II. 


November  8  to  November  23. 

December  4  to  December  23, 

Com  meal  (pounds). 

.      3.00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds),       .      3.00 

Wheat  bran. 

.      3.00 

Maize  feed,         .        .        .      3.00 

Maize  feed, 

.      3.00 

Cotton-seed  meal,      .        '.      3.00 

Hay,   .... 

.    14.36 

Sweet  cora  stover,*    .        .    14.66 

Sugar  beets. 

.    15.00 

Nutritive  ratio,  .        .          1:4.61 

NutritiTe  ratio,  . 

1:6.66 

Total  cost  (cento),     .        .    16.04 

Total  cost  (cento),     . 

.    26.18 

Manurial  value  obtainable,      7 .  29 

Manorial  yalue  obtaii 

lable,      9.48 

Net  cost.     ....      7.75 

Net  cost,     • 

.    16.70 

m. 


rv. 


December  26  to  January  IS, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  .  3.00 
Maize  feed,  .  •  .  3.00 
Cotton-seed  meal,  .  .  3.00 
Dent  com  8tover,t  .  .  12.06 
Nutritive  ratio,  .        .  1:4.63 

Total  co8t  (cento),  .  .  14.42 
Manurial  value  obtainable,  7 .  84 
Netcost,     ....      6.58 


January  17  to  February  23. 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  3.00 

Maize  feed,  .  .  .  3.00 
Cotton-seed  meal,      ,        .      3.00 

Hay, 6.00 

Dent  com  ensilage,  .  .32.00 
Nutritive  ratio,  .        .  1:4.64 

Total  cost,.  .  .  .  19.16 
Manurial  value  obtainable,  8.46 
Netcost,     ,        .        .        ,10.69 


February  27  to  March  23. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 3.00 

Maize  feed, •    .        .  3. 00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 3. 00 

Hay, 5.00 

Sweet  com  ensilage, 41.39 

Nutritive  ratio, .        .......  1:4.80 

Total  cost  (cento), 20.32 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 8.60 

Netcost, 11.72 


♦  Stowell's  Byergreen. 


t  Pride  of  the  North. 
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4.     Cost  of  Feed. 

The  commercial  valuation  of  the  previously  described 
daily  average  fodder  rations  during  the  five  feeding  periods 
of  our  experiment  is  based  on  the  below-stated  contempo- 
rary local  price  of  the  various  fodder  articles  used  in  their 
composition :  — 

Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Com  meal, $31  00 

Wheat  bran, .        .        . .  22  00 

Maize  feed, 25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 29  00 

English  hay, 15  00 

Sweet  com  stover, 5  00 

Dent  com  stoyer, 5  00 

Sweet  com  ensilage, 2  50 

Dent  com  ensilage, 2  50 

Sugar  beets, 5  00 

Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stated  Average  Daily  Fodder 
Rations  used. 


[Cents.] 

Fkkdimq  Periods. 

I. 

n.     1     ra. 

TV, 

V. 

Total  cost,        .        .        .        . 
Manurial  value  obtainable, 
Netcost,* 

26.18 

9.48 

16.70 

15.04 
7.29 
7.75 

14.42 

7.84 
6.58 

19.15 

8.46 

10.69 

20.32 

8.60 

11.72 

*  AUowiDg  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  nuumrial  yalae  obtainable  from  the  feed  consumed. 


Total  cost  of  each  daily  ration  represents  the  sum  of  the 
market  cost  of  the  quantity  of  the  different  fodder  articles 
contained  in  that  particular  daily  diet. 

Net  cost  of  a  fodder  article  represents  the  cost  of  the 
article,  less  the  commercial  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
various  quantities  of  the  different  essential  fertilizing  con- 
stituents they  contain  which  passes  into  the  animal  excre- 
tions, liquid  and  solid,  and  becomes  thus  available  in  the 
manurial  refuse  resulting  from  its  consumption.  The  value 
of  the  manurial  refuse  obtainable  from  one  and  the  sanie 
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kind  and  quality  of  fodder  article  depends  on  the  fanction, 
the  kind  and  the  age  of  the  animal  which  consumes  it.  In 
case  of  milch  cows  it  is  conceded  that  an  allowance  of 
a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  covers  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  passes  into  the  milk  pro- 
duced, and  is  thus  lost  as  a  manurial  resource  of  the  farm. 
As  our  varions  fodder  articles  quite  frequently  differ  widely 
from  each  other  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen^ 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  they  contain y  it  is  but  natural 
thai  the  obtainable  manurial  value  of  our  different  fodder 
articles  under  otherwise  corresponding  circumstances  must 
differ  also  more  or  less  seriously.  The  more  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  in  particular  nitrogen  a  given  quantity  of 
a  fodder  article  contains,  the  more  valuable,  considered  from 
a  commercial  stand-point,  is  the  manurial  refiise  resulting 
from  its  use.  The  subsequent  abstract  of  our  fertilizer 
analyses  of  the  different  fodder  articles  used  on  the  present 
occasion  may  well  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  previous 
statements. 
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From  preyious  discussions  it  will  be  noticed  that  tlie 
different  fodder  rations  used  during  the  j5ve  feeding  periods 
of  our  last  experiment  varied  seriously  in  regard  to  market 
cost  as  well  as  to  net  cost.  To  what  particular  circumstance 
this  result  is  due  deserves  some  special  attention.  Whether 
it  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the  grain  feed  or  to  that  of  the  coarse 
feed,  and  to  what  extent  in  either  case,  is  shown  in  the 
subsequent  tabular  statement. 

StatemefU  of  the  Cost  of  Fine  and  Coarse  Feed  Portion  of  the  Daily 

Fodder  Bations  used. 

Fine  Feed. 

[Cents.] 


FSBDIKO  PBBIODS. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Total  cost,         .... 
Manurial  value  obtainable. 
Net  cost, 

11.70 

8.90 
7.80 

11.40 
5.65 
5.75 

11.40 
5.65 
5.75 

11.40 
5.65 
5.75 

11.40 
5.65 
5.75 

Coarse  Feed. 
[Cents.] 

Total  cost,         .... 
Manurial  value  obtainable, 
Net  cost, 

14.61 
5.65 
8.86 

3.64 
1.65 
1.99 

3.02 
2.20 
0.82 

7.75 
3.30 
4.45 

8.92 
3.45 
5.47 

The  market  cost  of  our  grain  feed  ration  is  materially  the 
same  in  all  cases ;  the  high  manurial  value  of  maize  feed 
and  cotton-seed  meal  (11.,  III.,  IV.,  V.),  as  compared  with 
that  of  com  meal  (I.),  makes  the  net  cost  of  the  former 
two  cents  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  pecuniary 
advantages  arising  from  an  intelligent  use  of  corn  stover 
and  corn  ensilage  in  the  dairy  industry,  in  place  of  English 
hay,  deserve  particular  attention.  In  view  of  these  results, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  a  former  advice :  — 

*'The  high  market  price  of  two  of  our  most  prominent 
home-raised  coarse  fodder  articles,  first  and  second  cut  of 
upland  meadow,  English  hay  and  rowen,  affects  seriously 
the  degree  of  our  financial  results  in  the  production  of  milk, 
as  &r  as  the  cost  of  feed  is  concerned.  We  are  in  need  of 
a  cheaper  source  of  supply  of  coarse  fodder  substances  than 
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a  considerable  proportion  of  our  grass  lands,  pastures  and 
meadows,  in  their  present  state  of  productiveness,  can  claim 
to  be.  More  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  no  doubt, 
in  many  cases  by  turning  indifferently  yielding  dry  grass 
lands,  if  at  all  capable  of  higher  cultivation,  to  account  for 
the  production  of  some  other  suitable  fodder  crops  than 
grasses.  The  good  services  of  dry  fodder  corn,  com  stover 
and  a  good  corn  ensilage,  for  a  more  economical  production 
of  milk,  are  deservedly  from  day  to  day  more  generally 
recognized.  However  gratifying  this  fact  will  be  consid- 
ered, it  is  not  advisable,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  in 
a  general  farm  management  to  raise  one  fodder  crop  at  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  however  lucrative  at  the  time  this 
practice  may  prove ;  such  course  can  at  best  only  offer  a 
temporary  relief.  The  introduction  of  a  greater  variety,  in 
particular  of  annual  reputed  fodder  crops,  promises  a  more 
pennanent  improvement  in  fodder  supply.  Such  course 
wherever  adopted  has  not  only  resulted  in  cheapening  the 
production  of  fnilk  and  beef,  but  has  proved  to  be  a  modt 
economical  way  to  raise  the  general  productiveness  of  farm 
lands  to  a  higher  standard." 

Our  local  experience  with  a  variety  of  annual  leguminous 
fodder  crops,  as  vetches,  cow-peas,  serradella  and  soja  bean, 
has  been  very  encouraging.  The  satisfactory  results  obtained 
in  previous  years  are  fully  conjGirmed  year  after  year.  We 
are  raising  the  present  season  vetch  and  oats,  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  soja  beans  and  serradella,  partly  for  green  fodder 
and  for  ensilage,  and  partly  for  hay. 

Quantity  of  Milk  produced  per  Day  {Quarts). 
[One  quart  equals  2.15  i)oand8.] 


Fbkdino  Periods. 

General 
Average. 

Extreme 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Variatioiu. 

Clarissa,    . 
Cora, 
Lucy, 
Gem,. 

7.18 
8.67 
9.68 

6.76 

7.29 

8.00 

13.46 

4.88 
6.68 
7.73 

4.62 

6.17 

7.73 

13.18 

6.39 

7.79 

12.31 

6.69 

6.82 

8.19 

12.98 

3.72-  8.37 

4.65-  9.77 

6.61-10.70 

11.63-16.11 

Considering  the  period  of  lactation  in  the  case  of  each  ani- 
mal, the  decline  in  yield  of  milk  as  the  time  of  observation 
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advances  seems  to  be  normal.  Cow  No.  4,  ^^Gem,"  was 
somewhat  indisposed  during  the  third  feeding  period,  refus- 
ing for  a  week  or  two  to  eat  her  customary  amount  of  feed ; 
the  yield  of  milk  fell  off,  and  is  for  this  reason  not  recorded 
here.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  consume  again  the  regular 
fodder  ration,  the  yield  of  milk  with  reference  to  quantity 
was  normal ;  yet  its  quality  had  suffered  a  serious  change  in 
solids,  as  will  be  noticed  from  the  following  record  of  analy- 
ses of  morning's  milk :  — 

Analyses  of  MUk  during  Different  Feeding  Periods. 
[Per  Cent.] 


Claussa, 

Cora. 

LCCT. 

OEM. 

1991-#9. 

SoUdi. 

Fat. 

SoUda. 

Fat. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Period  n. :  —  • 

December    8,    . 

15.12 

5.96 

14.06 

5.17 

13.68 

4.66 

~ 

~ 

December  15,   . 

13.96 

5.15 

13.39 

4.34 

12.81 

4.77 

13.93 

4.91 

December  22,   . 

15.50 

5.61 

13.65 

4.73 

13.67 

4.67 

14.49 

5.10 

Period  in.:  — 

December  29,   . 

14.09 

5.02 

13.03 

4.87 

13.63 

4.43 

13.19 

4.16 

January      5,   . 

13.95 

4.62 

13.21 

4.21 

14.14 

5.05 

~ 

» 

January     12,    . 
Period  IV. :  — 

U,55 

4.72 

14.04 

4.66 

13.53 

4.88 

. 

« 

January     19,    . 

13.96 

4.66 

13.77 

4.69 

14.04 

5.42 

11.63 

8.48 

January    26,    . 

13.19 

4.11 

12.71 

4.15 

13.63 

4.79 

11.11 

3.38 

February    2,    . 

13.93 

4.47 

13.97 

4.72 

13.84 

4.78 

11.94 

3.55 

February    9,   . 

14.07 

5.18 

13.06 

4.34 

14.50 

5.32 

11.64 

3.49 

February  16,    . 

13.29 

4.57 

13.63 

4.77 

14.16 

5.18 

12.06 

3.58 

February  22,    . 

13.89 

4.92 

14.05 

4.84 

13.65 

4.56 

12.06 

3.56 

Period  v.: - 

March          1,    . 

^ 

. 

13.38 

4.45 

13.82 

4.51 

12.23 

3.56 

March          8,   . 

^ 

. 

14.00 

4.80 

14.10 

5.08 

12.15 

3.66 

March        15,    . 

. 

- 

14.34 

5.41 

12.82 

4.09 

11.99 

3.56 

March        22,    . 

■" 

^ 

13.83 

4.67 

14.11 

4.78 

11.60 

3.27 

Live  Weight  of  Animals  during  the  Feeding  Periods. 
[Pounds  ] 


FBBDIIfO  PKRIODS. 

Gain  at 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Close. 

Clarissa,     . 
Cora,  .... 
Lucy,  .... 
Gem,  .... 

951 

1,062 

850 

966 

1,042 

815 

869 

957 

1,051 

816 

999 

1,062 

808 

856 

1,069 
804 
865 

48 

7 

—46 
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The  general  condition  of  the  animals  at  the  ciose  of  the 
observation  was  a  satisfactory  one. 

Conclusions. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  previously  recorded  results 
leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions :  — 

1.  The  substitution  of  a  ration  composed  of  three  pounds 
each  of  corn  meal,  maize  feed  and  wheat  bran,  by  one  con- 
sisting of  three  pounds  each  maize  feed,  wheat  bran  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  Jms  in  our  case  not  materially  cJianged  the 
market  cost  of  the  grain  feed  ration^  but  reduced  ttoo  cents  its 
net  costy  in  consequence  of  the  more  valuable  manurial  refuse 
of  the  latter. 

2.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  has  not  been  affected 
m  any  noticeable  degree  by  the  change  in  the  grain  feed 
ration  in  case  of  healthy  animals. 

3.  The  differences  in  the  cost,  both  market  and  net^  of  the 
different  fodder  rations^  are  in  a  controlling  degree  due  to 
the  cost  of  the  different  coarse  fodder  articles  used^  —  a  fact 
which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  previous  communis 
cations. 
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2.     Summer  Feeding   Experiments  with  Milch  Cows. 
May,  1892y  to  September,  1892. 

[Green  foed :  rje,  Canada  peas  and  oats,  snmmer  Tetch  and  oats,  fbdder  corn  and 
secradella;  grain  feed :  wheat  bran,  Buflklo  glaten  feed  and  ootton*8eed  meal.] 

The  experiment  was  instituted  for  the  same  purpose  as  our 
summer  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  in  preceding 
years  (since  1887).  The  main  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  reputed 
annual  fodder  crops  to  serve  as  the  main  coarse  fodder  sup- 
ply for  dairy  cows  during  the  growing  season  (June  to  Octo- 
ber). Their  selection  as  well  as  their  mode  of  cultivation 
was  largely  governed  by  their  special  adaptation  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  period  of  season  when  needed  to  serve  as  green 
fodder. 

The  results  obtained  in  previous  years  with  vetch  and 
oats,  soja  bean,  Southern  cow-pea  and  serradella  have  been 
already  published.  A  larger  number  of  different  kinds  of 
annual  fodder  crops  have  been  cultivated  during  the  past 
season  than  in  preceding  ones. 

The  whole  season  was  divided  into  four  feeding  periods, 
as  far  as  the  green  coarse  fodder  articles  are  concerned, 
namely,  rye,  peas  and  oats,  vetch  and  oats,  and  fodder  corn 
and  serradella.  The  feeding  of  the  rye  and  of  the  oats  began 
when  heading  out ;  that  of  the  peas,  vetch  and  serradella 
when  fiiirly  in  bloom ;  while  that  of  the  fodder  corn  began 
when  the  kernels  commenced  glazing. 

One-fourth  of  a  daily  ration  of  rowen  (second  cut  of 
upland  meadows),  five  pounds,  was  fed  in  every  instance, 
in  common  with  the  temporary  green  fodder  ration. 

The  amount  of  rowen  and  of  grain  feed  fed  per  day  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  the  entire  season.  The  daily 
consumption  of  the  green  fodder  was  governed  by  the  indi- 
vidual appetite  of  the  animal,  and  usually  decreased  with  the 
advancing  growth  of  the  fodder  plant. 

The  feeding  of  the  green  crops  ceased  as  soon  as  they 
neared  maturing.     The  part  of  the  fodder  crops  which  was 
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left  unconsumed  was  cut  and  either  turned  into  hay  or  placed 
in  silos  (see  farther  on  for  details  under  field  experiments). 

The  grain  feed  ration  remained  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  season,  Buflfalo  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  three  pounds  of  each  daily  per  animal. 

The  cows  used  were,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  our  pre- 
vious observations,  grades  of  various  descriptions  and  of  a 
similar  general  character  as  on  those  occasions. 

History  of  Cows. 


Kamb  or  Cow. 

BttKICD. 

1 

Last  Calf  droppko. 

Dally    yield   of 
Milk  &t  Begin, 
nlng  of  Trial 
(Quarta). 

May, 

Native, 

* 

Jan.  15,  1892,  . 

11.71 

6 

Gem, 

Grade  Shorthorn, 

6 

Dec.    6,1891.  . 

13.53 

6 

Lucy, 

Grade  Ayrshire, 

7 

June  2, 1891.  . 

10.88 

6 

Viola, 

Native, 

* 

Feb.  10, 1892,  . 

13.09 

6 

Anna, 

Native, 

* 

Jan.  26, 1892,  . 

11.94 

6 

Florence,  . 

Grade  Shorthorn, 

* 

May  13. 1892.  . 

11.78 

3i 

The  general  management  of  this  feeding   experiment  was 
the  same  as  on  preceding  occasions. 


Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran f  20  00 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo). 23  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, .  28  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Sugar  beets, •  5  00 

Green  rye,       . 2  50 

Canada  peas  and  oats  (green),       .     -  .        .        .        .  2  75 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 2  75 

Com  fodder  (green),      .••....  2  50 

Serradella. 2  75 

•  Unknown. 
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Anaiyse$  of  Fine  Feed  used. 
[Onln  Feed.] 


Food  Axaltsks. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Qlnten 
Feed. 

Cotton-Med 
Me«L 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

10.01 

6.83 

7.05 

Dry  matter, , 

89.99 

93.67 

92.95 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 

6.68 

0.95 

5.40 

**     cellulose, 

11.77 

5.76 

6.15 

"fat, 

5.04 

12.99 

13.82 

"     protein, 

18.06 

25.75 

38.79 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

58.55 

54.55 

35.84 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constihients, 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  0}  cents,  potassiam  oxide  4^1  cents,  per  poand.] 


FeKTIUZBB   AMALT8B8. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Gluten 
Feed. 

Cotton-seed 
Meal. 

Moisture, 

10.01 

6.33 

7.05 

Nitrogen, 

2.60 

3.86 

5.77 

Phosphoric  acid,    ...... 

2.85 

0.207 

2.33 

Potassium  oxide, 

1.63 

0.04 

1.72 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds. 

112  40 

fU  85 

f21  42 
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AncUyaes  of  Goa/rse  Fodder  Articles  used. 

Food  Analtsbs, 

. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

I' 

1 

1 

j 

1 

Moisture  at  100°  C,  . 

13.90 

85.27 

62.11 

86.32 

82.02 

68.53 

82.08 

Dry  matter, 

86.10 

14.73 

37.89 

13.68 

17.98 

31.47 

17.97 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Crude  ash,  . 

8.28 

5.96 

5.27 

6.90 

9.31 

5.68 

9.59 

"     cellulose,. 

28.88 

6.49 

21.62 

26.66 

29.80 

22.99 

26.28 

"     fat,  . 

3.91 

-  0.66 

2.46 

2.29 

2.79 

2.81 

2.59 

•*     protein,    . 

13.46 

10.97 

5.38 

16.01 

16.77 

6.22 

15.13 

Non-nitrogenous    ex- 
tract matter,    . 

45.48 

75.93 

65.37 

48.14 

41.33 

62.30 

46.41 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Oonstittients. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  5^  cents,  potassiam  oxide  41  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fkktiuzkr  Ahaltsm. 

1 

1 
} 

CO 

1 
i 

1 

1 

u 

1 
> 

1 

j 

Moisture,    . 

13.90 

85.27 

62.11 

86.32 

82.02 

68.53 

82.03 

Nitrogen,    . 

1.853 

0.26 

0.327 

0.350 

0.482 

0.310 

0.435 

Phosphoric  acid. 

0.464 

0.10 

0.150 

0.130 

0.132 

0.055 

0.126 

Potassium  oxide, 

1.966 

0.48 

0.734 

0.415 

0.418 

0.149 

0.379 

Valuation    per   2,000 
pounds,  . 

(7  84 

(1  32 

11  80 

(1  56 

$1  97 

11  12 

f  1  78 
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Avttngt  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Bations  tiaed  during  the 
Five  SuoeetBive  Feeding  Periods  (1892). 


I. 

U. 

ApraitoMa^ 

f2I. 

May  27  to  June  13. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 

.    8.00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

3.00 

Gluten  feed  (BoffiEtlo), 

.    3.00 

Gluten  feed  (BuflEalo), 

3.00 

Cotton-^eed  meal, 

.    3.00 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

3.00 

Boweo, 

.    6.00 

Bowen,        .       .       .       • 

6.00 

Sogar  beets. 

.  15.00 

Green  rye,    .        .        •        . 

16.22 

Notritiye  ratio,    . 

1:4.48 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

1:4.82 

Total  cost  (cents). 

.  25.66 

Total  cost  (cents), 

16.43 

Mannrial  value  obtains 

ible,.  10.95 

Manurial  value  obtainable, . 

8.21 

Net  cost,       . 

.  14.71 

Net  cost,       .        .        .       . 

8.22 

in. 


IV. 


June  18  to  June  28. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds) ,        .  3 .  00 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo),         .  3.00 

Cotton-seed  meal,        .        •  3.00 

Rowen,         •       .        .        .  6.00 


Canada  peas  and  oats,         .27.50 
Nutritive  ratio,    .  1:3.78 

Total  cost  (cents),  .18.16 

Manurial  value  obtainable, .    8 .  75 
Net  cost,       ....    9.41 


July  4  to  August  3. 
Wheat  bran  (pounds) ,  .  3 .  00 
Gluten  feed  (Buffalo),  .  3.00 
Cotton-seed  meal,  .  .3.00 
Bowen,  ....  5.00 
Yetch  and  oats,  .  .  .37.71 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:3.75 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .19.57 
Manurial  value  obtainable,.  10.02 
Net  cost,       ....    9.55 


September  17  to  September  27> 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 3.00 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo), 3.00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 3.00 

Rowen, 5.00 

Com  fodder, 30.00 

Serradella, 20.00 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:5.52 

Total  cost  (cents), 20.90 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 9.81 

Netcost, 11.09 
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Summary  of  Cost  of  the  AbovC'Stated  Average  Daily  Fodder 

Bations  used. 

[Cent!.] 


Fkbdino  Pkbiods. 


UL 


rv. 


V. 


Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

Net  cost,*. 


25.66 
10.95 
14.71 


16.43 
8.21 
8.22 


18.16 
8.75 
9.41 


19.57 

10.02 

9.55 


20.90 

9.81 

11.09 


*  Allowing  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  feed  consumed  obtainable. 

The  local  market  cost  of  the  daily  grain  feed  ration  is  the 
same  in  all  stated  cases,  11.1  cents;  while  that  of  the  daily- 
coarse  feed  ration  varies,  5.12  to  14.56  cents  (see  I.  and  II. 
periods).  The  obtainable  manurial  value  varies  from  two- 
fifths  to  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fodder  ration. 


Quantity  of  Milk  produced  per  Day  {Quarts), 
[One  qnart  equals  2.15  pounds.] 


Fkbdimo  Periods. 

General 
Areragc. 

Extreme 

I. 

M. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Variations. 

May,  .        ,        . 

11.71 

9.19 

9.76 

8.54 

7.27 

9.29 

6.05-13.72 

Gem,  . 

13.53 

11.53 

11.34 

11.21 

11.21 

11.76 

9.63-16.28 

Lucy,. 
Viola. 

10.88 

8.27 

9.44 

8.98 

8.22 

9.16 

6.74-12.54 

13.09 

9.97 

10.22 

9.24 

7.21 

9.95 

6.40-14.48 

Anna, 

11.94 

9.19 

9.79 

8.33 

6.94 

9.24 

6.51-13.14 

Florence,   . 

"" 

~ 

11.78 

11.12 

10.56 

11.15 

9.77-18.95 

Cost  of  Feed  per  Quart  of  ifUk. 
[Cents.] 


Fkbdino  Periods. 

General 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

Average. 

May 

2.19 

1.80 

1.86 

2.28 

2.88 

2.20 

Gem, 

1.89 

1.45 

1.61 

1.75 

1.87 

1.71 

Lucy, 
Viola, 

2.36 

2.02 

1.93 

2.19 

2.54 

2.21 

1.96 

1.62 

1.78 

2.12 

2.90 

2.08 

Anna, 

2.15 

1.76 

1.86 

2.35 

3.01 

2.02 

Florence,  . 

^ 

• 

1.55 

1.76 

1.98 

1.76 
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No  analysis  was  made  of  the  milk  during  the  fifth  feeding 
period. 

Conclusion. 

The  results  of  our  summer  feeding  experiments  are  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sunmiary 
of  the  yield  of  milk  and  of  the  cost  of  feed  consumed  per 
quart  of  milk  produced.  They  furnish  also  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  statement  that  a  well-regulated  system  of 
feeding  our  dairy  stock  during  the  sunmier  secures  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  financially  and  otherwise. 
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3.   Creamery  Record  of  the  Station  for  1891  and  1892. 

The  cost  of  feed  consumed  is  based  on  the  market  price 
as  stated  in  the  subsequent  table.  The  valuation  of  the 
whole  milk  is  taken  at  three  cents  per  quart.  The  estimates 
of  the  value  of  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  the  feed 
are  based  on  those  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

IjOcoI  Market  Coat  per  Ton  of  the  Variotia  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Com  meal, .        .  t29  50 

Wheat  bran  (in  1891,  t24) 20  00 

Gluten  meal, 27  50 

Gluten  feed, 23  00 

Maize  feed, 25  00 

Old-process  linseed  meal, 26  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 28  00 

Brewers'  grain, 23  00 

Hay, 15  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Green  fodder  com, ........  2  50 

Corn  stover,     .........  5  00 

Com  ensilage, 2  50 

Com  and  soja  bean  ensilage, 3  50 

Green  rye, 2  50 

Soja  bean  (green),  ........  4  40 

Canada  peas  and  oats  (green), 2  75 

Vetch  (green), 2  75 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), *     2  75 

Rape, 2  50 

Serradella 2  75 

Sugar  beets, 5  00 

Cabbages, 2  50 


1893.] 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nliiogeii  IS  cent*,  pboepbortc  add  5)  cents,  potaMlnm  oxide  4^  cent*,  per  pound.] 




Yaliutton 

Nitrogen. 

Pbotphorlc 

PotaMiom 

per  3,000 

Acid. 

Oxide. 

Pound*. 

Com  meal, 

1.79 

0.71 

0.44 

$6  65 

Wheat  bran,    . 

2.60 

2.85 

1.63 

12  40 

Gluten  meal,  . 

6.22 

0.40 

0.06 

16  15 

Gluten  feed,   . 

3.86 

2.07 

0.04 

13  89 

Maize  feed,     . 

4.03 

0.70 

0.43 

13  25 

Old-process  linseed  meal. 

5.33 

1.64 

1.16 

18  84 

Cotton-seed  meal,  . 

6.77 

2.33 

1.72 

21  42 

Brewers' grain, 

3.299 

1.192 

1.466 

12  53 

Hay, 

1.38 

0.36 

1.57 

5  95 

Rowen,    .... 

1.853 

0.464 

1.966 

7  84 

Green  fodder  com, 

0.31 

0.055 

0.149 

1  12 

Com  stover,    . 

0.78 

0.245 

1.20 

3  70 

Com  ensilage, 

Com  and  soja  bean  ensilage. 

0.235 

0.113 

0.37 

1  16 

0.708 

0.42 

0.444 

2  99 

Green  rye. 

0.327 

0.15 

0.734 

1  80 

Soja  beans  (green). 

0.59 

0.193 

0.311 

2  26 

Canada  peas  and  oats  (green] 

l» 

0.35 

0.128 

0.402 

1  55 

Vetch  (green). 

0.49 

0.133 

0.425 

2  00 

Vetch  and  oats  (green). 

0.482 

0.132 

0.418 

1  97 

Rape 

0.46 

0.12 

0.36 

1  82 

Serradella, 

0.435 

0.126 

0.379 

1  78 

Sugar  beets,    . 

0.26 

0.10 

0.48 

1  32 

Cabbages, 

0.30 

0.11 

0.43 

1  41 

The  value  of  cream  is  that  granted  us  from  month  to  month 
by  our  local  creamery  association.  The  station  has  no  other 
connection  with  the  financial  management  of  the  creamery. 

Our  presentation  of  financial  results  is  based  on  the  local 
cost  of  feed  alone,  and  does  not  consider  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  labor  involved,  for  the  reason  that  approximate 
estimates  on  these  points  are  in  an  exceptional  degree 
dependent  on  quality  of  stock  and  varying  local  circum- 
stances. The  details  are  embodied  in  a  few  subsequent 
tables  under  the  following  headings  :  — 

1.  Statement  of  articles  of  fodder  used. 

2.  Record  of  average  quality  of  milk  and  fodder  rations. 

3.  Value  of  cream  at  creamery  basis  of  valuation. 

4.  Cost  of  skim-milk  at  the  selling  price  of  three  cents  per 

quart  of  whole  milk. 

5.  Fertilizing  constituents  of  cream. 

6.  Some  conclusions  suggested  by  the  records. 

7.  Analyses  of  cream. 

8.  Average  milk  analyses  for  previous  years. 
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3.     Value  of  Cream  at  Creamery  Baaia  of  Valuation. 


1 

Total  ValueofFertfl- 
izlng  Conftitnents 
ofFoodoonsnmed. 

Value  of  Fertilizing 
ConstltnentB  lost 
In  Cream. 

Net  Cost  of  Feed 
for  Prodnction  of 
Cream. 

i 

1891. 

January,  . 

142  88 

122  85 

f  0  60 

t20  63 

135  23 

February, 

40  03 

24  02 

0  61 

16  62 

35  49 

March,     • 

* 

81  88 

16  71 

0  69 

15  se 

42  44 

April, 

35  25 

17  52 

0  63 

18  36 

37  36 

May,        •        , 

47  34 

22  98 

0  74 

25  10 

40  82 

June, 

39  32 

18  71 

0  68 

21  29 

32  40 

July, 

40  50 

20  20 

0  66 

20  96 

32  26 

August,    . 

48  47 

20  17 

0  68 

28  98 

36  26 

September, 

36  88 

16  16 

0  68 

21  40 

41  84 

October,  , 

41  89 

16  62 

0  68 

25  40 

39  48 

November, 

46  47 

17  83 

0  52 

29  16 

32  12 

December, 

28  75 

18  25 

0  51 

9  93 

31  60 

Averages, 

139  89 

f  19  33 

to  64 

|21  10 

t36  44 

18M 

January,  . 

131  07 

f  17  51 

90  55 

114  11 

134  64 

February, 

34  38 

18  36 

0  62 

16  64 

38  95 

March,      . 

38  50 

20  95 

0  76 

18  81 

45  04 

April,       . 

38  47 

21  04 

0  65 

18  08 

36  59 

May,         .        , 

35  23 

20  13 

0  67 

15  77 

31  65 

June, 

31  28 

19  44 

0  57 

12  41 

27  50 

July,        .        . 

36  11 

22  80 

0  58 

13  89 

28  69 

August,    . 

39  94 

23  95 

0  56 

16  57 

32  22 

September, 

38  95 

22  93 

0  55 

16  57 

33  72 

October,  . 

40  12 

22  14 

0  57 

18  55 

34  84 

Averages, 

|36  42 

$20  93 

fO  61 

116  09 

t33  48 
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4.  Cost  of  SJdm-mUk  at  the  SeBing  Price  of  Three  CenU  per 
Quart  for  Whole  MOk. 


8 

O 

1 

1 

99aD 

^ 

1 

1 

> 

1 

m 

1. 

1,41S.» 

015.0 

269.1 

1,1^-4 

8.86 

2.40 

$35  23 

Oeota. 
0.63 

$7  18 

mromrj,       . 

1,648.8 

934.0 

274.7 

1,369.1 

8.80 

2.16 

85  40 

l.Ol 

13  82 

Marefa,    .       . 

1,700.2 

1,048.0 

808.2 

1,892.0 

4.05 

2.60 

42  44 

0.62 

8  57 

April,     .        . 

l,46B.l 

958.0 

281.8 

1,186.3 

3.90 

2.54 

87  36 

0.56 

6  68 

May.       .        . 

1,8».7 

1,134.0 

333.2 

1,556.5 

3.60 

2.16 

40  82 

1.02 

15  87 

Jaoe, 

1,841.8 

1,045.0 

807.4 

1,533.9 

3.10 

1.76 

32  40 

1.49 

22  84 

July.      .      . 

1,701.2 

1,008.0 

296.5 

1,494.7 

3.20 

1.80 

32  26 

1.44 

2148 

Angurt..        . 

1,924.0 

i;»6.0 

304. 7 

1,619.3 

3.56 

1.88 

36  26 

1.33 

21  46 

1.820.0 

1,046.0 

307.8 

1.519.1 

4.00 

2.29 

4184 

0.85 

12  97 

Oetober,. 

1.650.0 

963.0 

283.2 

1,876.7 

4.10 

2.88 

39  48 

0.75 

10  32 

November,     . 

1,424.0 

803.0 

236.2 

1.187.8 

4.00 

2.24 

82  12 

0.90 

10  60 

Deeember, 

1,344.0 

790.0 

232.4 

1,111.6 

4.00 

2.30 

31  60 

0.79 

8  72 

ATeragw,    . 

1.080.4 

978.3 

286.3 

1,874.3 

3.76 

2.21 

$36  44 

0.95 

$18  37 

IMS. 

Janiukry, 

1,400.3 

845.0 

248.5 

1,211.8 

4.10 

2.88 

$34  64 

0.75 

$9  16 

February, 

1,012.4 

950.0 

279.4 

1,333.0 

4.10 

2.42 

38  95 

0.71 

9  42 

ICareb,    . 

1.818.0 

1,156.0 

340.0 

1,478.0 

8.90 

2.45 

45  04 

0.05 

9  50 

April,     .        . 

1,704.4 

989.0 

290.9 

1,413.5 

3.70 

2.14 

36  59 

1.03 

14  54 

May,       .        . 

1,806.7 

1,021.0 

300.0 

1.506.7 

8.10 

1.73 

3165 

1.60 

22  55 

Jane,      .        . 

1,818.5 

873.0 

256.8 

1,561.7 

3.15 

1.51 

27  50 

1.73 

27  05 

July.     .      . 

1,002.8 

883.0 

260.0 

1,342.8 

8.25 

1.78 

28  09 

1.44 

19  40 

Avgwt,  .        . 

1,765.8 

848.0 

249.4 

1,516.4 

3.80 

1.80 

32  22 

1.36 

20  76 

September.     . 

1.581.4 

843.0 

248.0 

1,383.4 

4.00 

2.12 

33  72 

1.03 

13  71 

Oetober,. 

1.614.7 

8n.o 

256.9 

1.358.5 

4.00 

2.16 

34  84 

1.00 

13  61 

Avenge^   . 

1,678.6 

027.8 

272.9 

1,406.6 

8.71 

2.04 

$34  38 

1.12 

$15  97 

5.     Fertilizing  Constituents  of  Cream. 

[Average  analysis.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 75.22 

Nitrogen  (15  cents  per  pound), 0.54 

Potassium  oxide  (4|  cents  per  pound), 0.123 

Phosphoric  acid  (5|  cents  per  pound),        ,       ,       ,       ,       ,0,168 
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6.     Conclusions. 

1.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  feed  varied  in  1891  from 
1:4.17  to  1:6.74,  with  an  average  of  1:5.28;  in  1892, 
from  1 :  3.70  to  1 :  5.70,  with  an  average  of  1 : 4.60. 

2.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  varied  in  1891  from 
4.15  to  5.21,  with  an  average  of  4.70;  in  1892,  from  3.50 
to  4.55,  with  an  average  of  4.42. 

3.  The  percentage  of  total  solids  varied  in  1891  from 
13.41  to  14.99,  with  an  average  of  14.24;  in  1892,  from 
12.30  to  13.75,  with  an  average  of  13.44. 

4.  The  relation  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  in  1891  was 
1 :  2.02,  while  in  1892  it  was  1 :  2.04,  proving  that  the  lesser 
yield  of  fat  in  1892  was  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the  food 
but  rather  to  the  general  inferior  character  of  the  cows  kept. 

5.  The  total  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1891  to  13.93  cents,  and  in  1892  to  13.35  cents. 

6.  The  net  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1891  to  7.37  cents,  and  in  1892  to  5.90  cents. 

7.  The  value  received  for  one  space  of  cream  varied  in 
1891  from  3.1  to  4.1  cents,  with  an  average  of  3.75  cents ; 
in  1892,  from  3.1  to  4.1  cents,  with  an  average  of  3.69 
cents;  which  amounted  per  quart  (average)  in  1891  to  12.73 
cents,  and  in  1892  to  12.27  cents. 

8.  The  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce 
one  space  of  cream  in  1891  was  1.73,  and  in  1892  1.82 ;  or 
5.88  quaiiis  of  whole  milk  to  produce  one  quart  of  cream  in 
1891,  and  6.18  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  produce  one  quart 
of  cream  in  1892. 

9.  The  net  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  cream  averaged  in 
1891  7.37  cents,  and  in  1892  5.90  cents.  Received  per 
quart  of  cream  in  1891  12.73  cents,  and  in  1892  12.27  cents, 
thereby  securing  a  profit  of  5.36  cents  per  quart  in  1891, 
and  6.37  cents  in  1892. 

For  further  details  concerning  results  in  preceding  years, 
see  eighth  annual  report,  pages  54  to  65,  and  ninth  annual 
report,  pages  76  to  82. 

Our  average  statements  for  the  current  year  apply  in  each 
case  to  only  ten  months,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  financial 
settlement  is  made  with  our  local  creamery  two  months  after 
the  cream  is  furnished. 
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7.    Anaiysea  of  Cream. 


Datx  of 

Bamfumo. 

BoUda. 

Fat. 

BoUda 
not 
FaU 

Atiraok  Daily  Foddkb  Rations. 

IMlft. 

Jan.     6,  . 

Jan.    12,  . 

28.87 
25.13 

20.29 
16.29 

7.08 
8.84 

Jan.     19,  . 
Jan.    26,  . 
Fteb.      2,  . 
Feb.    16,  . 
Feb.    23,  . 

24.93 
25.80 
27.29 
25.62 
24.01 

12.96 
15.94 
19.21 
17.21 
15.71 

7.98 
9.95 
8.08 
8.41 
8.80 

3  pounda  wheat  bran,  3  poanda  maize  feed,  3  pounda 
cottoD-aeed  meal,  5  poanda  hay,  32  pounoa  dent 
corn  enailage. 

Match  1.  . 
Mareh  8,  . 
March  22,  • 

26.06 
27.92 
25.19 

17.26 
20.04 
16.13 

8.80 
7.88 
9.06 

8.03 
7.19 

8  pounda  wheat  bran,  8  pounda  maize  feed,  8  pounda 
cotton-aeed   meal,  5  pounda   hay,  41.39   poui.ds 
1      aweet  com  enailage. 

April  19,  . 
May      3,  . 

25.18 
26.20 

17.15 
19.01 

cotton-aeed  meal,  5  pounda  rowen,  15  pounds 
engar  beeta. 

June      7,  . 

25.61 

18.80 

6.81 

3  pounda  wheat  bran,  3  pounda  gluten  feed,  3  pounda 
cotton-aeed  meal,  5  pounds  rowen,  16.22  pounds 
green  rye. 

Joly     19,  . 

1    28.40 

16.24 

7.16 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  poanda  gluten  feed,  3  pounds 
eotton-aeed  meal,  5  poanda  rowen,  37.71  pounda 
vetch  and  oata. 

Ang.    16,  . 
Aug.   28.. 
Aug.    80,  . 
Bept.     6.. 

28.76 
21.85 
28.30 
22.90 

17.91 
14.06 
16.75 
15.88 

5.85 
7.29 
6.55 
8.02 

3  pounda  wheat  bran,  3  pounda  ginten  feed,  3  pounda 
cotton-aeed  meal,  5  pounds  rowen,  00.8  pounds 
green  fodder. 

i 

1 
Oct.     18,  .        2S.63 

16.00 

9.63 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds  gluten  feed,  8  pounds 
cotton  seed  meal,  15  pounds  hay. 

D«^      8.  .        25.28 

16.90 

8.38 

3  pounda  wheat  bran,  3  pounda  gluten  feed,  3  pounds 
cotton-aeed  meal,  15  pounds  hay,  15  pounds  sugar 
bveU. 

Dee.    23,  .       26.55 

17.00 

8.55 

8  poanda  wheat  bran,  8  pounds  gluten  feed,  3  ponnda 
cotton-aeed  meal,  15.96  poun(&  com  stover. 
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I^^l 


8. 

Aver 

age  MUk  AncUysesfor  Previous  Tears 

, 

Ykab. 

Knmber 
of  Cows. 

ToUl 
Solida. 

Fat 

SoUda  not 
Fat 

Belation  of 

Fat  to  Solids 

not  Fat. 

1884 

4 

13.01 

3.71 

9.30 

1:2.61 

1886. 

2 

13.33 

4.02 

9.31 

2.33 

1886, 

2 

12.91 

3.97 

8.94 

2.25 

1887, 

8 

12.73 

3.83 

8.90 

2.32 

1888, 

6 

13.27 

3.68 

9.69 

2.61 

1889, 

10 

13.91 

4.31 

9.60 

2.23 

1890, 

7 

14.01 

4.64 

9.37 

2.02 

1891, 

14 

14.24 

4.70 

9.31 

2.02 

1892, 

10 

13.42 

4.42 

9.00 

2.04 

The  methods  for  butter  and  milk  analyses  can  be  found  in 
the  ninth  annual  report,  pages  84  to  86. 
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5.  Discussion  on  Fodder  Articles  and  Fodder  Sup- 
plies. 

[Home-rafsed  Fodder  Articles.  —  Commercial  Feed  Stuffs.  — 1892.] 

The  fodder  articles  used  in  the  preparation  and  compound- 
ing of  the  daily  diet  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  farm  live 
stock  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained  from  two  distinctly  different 
sources.  They  are  either  raised  upon  the  farm  and  are  used 
usually  without  any  material  change  in  composition,  or  they 
are  bought  in  the  general  market,  and  are  in  that  case  usually 
the  by-products  or  waste  materials  of  various  other  branches 
of  industry,  as  oil  works,  flour  mills,  starch  works,  glucose 
factories,  breweries,  etc. 

The  home-raised  fodder  crops  furnish  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  coarse  fodder  constituent  of  the  daily  diet,  while 
the  waste  or  by-products  of  other  industries  furnish  the  fine 
or  grain  feed  portion  of  the  daily  fodder  rations.  A  rational 
and  economical  system  of  stock  feeding  has  assigned  to  each 
of  these  two  gi'oups  of  feed  stuffs  its  proper  position  in  the 
daily  diet  of  all  kinds  of  farm  live  stock,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  general  character,  adaptation  and  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  good  economy  and  pai*ticular  efficiency. 

A  libeml  and  economical  supply  of  both  classes  of  fodder 
articles  is  to-day  recognized  as  an  indis{)ensable  requirement 
of  an  economical  system  of  stock  feeding.  To  meet  our 
present  market  condition  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  and  of 
the  meat  supply  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  a  satisfac- 
tory compensation  for  capital  invested  and  labor  sj^nt,  calls, 
if  possible,  for  cheaper  and  more  efficient  fodder  rations  than 
in  the  majority  of  instances  are  in  current  use. 

The  importance  of  a  serious  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  present  condition  of  our/odder  supplies^from  both  above- 
stated  sourceSf  forces  itself  from  day  to  day  more^  not  only 
upon  the  attentionof  every  farmer^  but  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  support  of  our  animal  industry. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  temporary  local  market 
cost  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  current  fodder  articles 
on  the  cost  of  the  production  of  milk  and  meat,  has  been  for 
years  pointed  out  in  our  bulletins  and  annual  reports,  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  description  of  numerous  feeding  experiments 
with  milch  cows,  growing  steers,  Iambs  and  pigs.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  previous  statements  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  particular  kind  of  feed  stuffs  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  daily  fodder  rations  on  the  market  cost^  as  well 
as  on  the  net  cost^  of  the  feed  consumed  in  the  operation, 
cannot  fail  to  show  some  striking  instances,  proving  in  a 
marked  degree  the  previously  pointed-out  circumstance. 

As  the  fodder  for  our  farm  live  stock  comes  from  two 
diflerent  sources,  of  equal  importance  as  far  as  variety,  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  are  concerned,  it  seems  but  proper  to  con- 
sider our  chances  for  the  improvement  of  our  fodder  supply 
under  two  8e{:)arate  headings,  namely :  — 

1.  Home-raised  fodder  articles. 

2.  Commercial  feed  stuffs. 


1.     Some-raised  Fodder  Articles. 

On  various  previous  occasions,  and  in  particular  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  36,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  cultivated  annual  fodder  crops,  aside  from 
Indian  corn  or  maize,  will  tend  to  increase  in  an  economical 
way  the  general  productiveness  of  our  fami  lands  in  case  of 
a  mixed  system  of  farm  industry.  The  introduction  of  a 
greater  variety  of  reputed  fodder  crops,  in  particular  of  the 
clover  {ain\\y(L€ffum{nosoe)j  it  was  stated,  would  prove  with 
us,  as  it  had  proved  elsewhere,  an  eflicient  means  to  increase 
not  only  in  an  economical  way  the  general  productiveness 
of  our  farm  lands,  but  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  feed  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  live  stock.  A  short  abstract  from  the  above- 
stated  bulletin  may  suffice  on  this  occasion  to  show  the  stand- 
point assumed  in  the  matter :  — 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  agriculture  has  shown  that 
the  original  productiveness  of  farm  lands  in  all  civilized  countries, 
even  in  the  most  favored  localities,  has  suffered  in  the  course  of 
time  a  gradual  decline.  This  general  decline  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  under  cultivation  has  been  ascribed,  with  much  propriety  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  mainly  to  two  causes,  namely :  — 

A  gradaal  but  serious  reduction  in  the  area  occupied  by  forage 
cropsy  Tk&tQisl pastures  and  meadows;  and  a  marked  decline  in  the 
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annual  yield  of  fodder  upon  large  tracts  of  lands  but  ill  suited  for 
a  permanent  cultivation  of  grasses .  —  the  main  reliance  of  fodder 
production  at  the  time. 

A  serious  falling  off  in  the  annual  yield  of  pastures  and  meadows 
was  followed  usually  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  farm  live  stock, 
which  in  turn  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  principal  home  resource 
of  manurial  matter. 

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  farm  management  has  repeated 
itself  in  most  countries.  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  that  system 
of  farming  finds  still  an  abundant  illustration  in  the  present  ex- 
hausted condition  of  a  comparatively  large  area  of  farm  lands  in 
New  England. 

Careful  investigations  carried  on  during  the  past  fifty  years  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  agriculture  have  not  only  been  instrumental 
in  recognizing  and  pointing  out  the  principal  causes  of  an  almost 
universal  periodical  decline  of  the  original  fertility  of  farm  lands, 
but  have  also  materially  assisted  by  field  experiments  and  otherwise 
in  introducing  efficient  remedies  to  arrest  the  noted  decline  in  the 
annual  yield  of  our  most  prominent  farm  crops. 

As  a  scanty  supply  of  manurial  matter,  due  to  a  serious  falling 
off  of  one  of  the  principal  fodder  crops,  grasses,  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  less  remunerative  crops,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly has  proved  to  be  the  main  cause  of  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  products  of  the  animal  industry  of  the  farm,  milk  and  meat, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  remedies  devised  should  include,  as  one 
of  the  foremost  recommendations,  a  more  liberal  production  of  nu- 
tritious fodder  crops. 

The  soundness  of  this  advice  is  to-day  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
most  successful  agricultural  regions  of  the  world.  An  intensive 
system  of  cultivation  has  replaced  in  those  localities  the  extensive 
one  of  preceding  periods ;  although  the  area  under  cultivation  for 
the  production  of  general  farm  crops  has  been  reduced,  the  total 
value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  has  increased  materially  in  con- 
sequence of  a  more  liberal  cultivation  of  reputed  fodder  crops.  The 
change  has  been  gradual  and  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Viewing  our  own  present  condition^  we  notice  that  well-paying 
grass  land,  good  natural  meadows  and  rich  and  extensive  pastures 
are  rather  an  exception  than  the  rule.  The  benefits  derived  from 
indifferently  yielding  natural  pastures  are  often  more  apparent 
than  real;  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  the  fodder  is  fre- 
quently in  a  large  degree  set  off  by  a  mere  chance  distribution  of 
the  manure  produced. 

A  continued  cultivation  of  but  few  crops  upon  the  same  land, 
without  a  liberal,  rational  system  of  manuring,  has  caused  in  many 
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liiBtances  a  one-sided  exhaustion  of  the  land  under  cultivation. 
This  eiroumstanoe  has  frequently  been  brought  about  in  a  marked 
d^ree  by  a  close  rotation  of  mixed  grasses  (meadow  growth)  and 
of  our  next  main  reliance  for  fodder,  the  corn  (maize).  Both 
<srops  require  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  similar  proportion 
(4  potassium  oxide  to  1  phosphoric  acid),  and  both  require  an 
exceptional  amount  of  the  former. 

There  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  low  state  of  productive- 
ness of  many  of  our  farms,  so  often  complained  of,  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  crops  have  been  raised  in  succession  for  years,  which, 
like  those  mentioned,  have  consumed  one  or  the  other  essential 
article  of  plant  food  in  an  exceptionally  large  proportion,  and 
thereby  have  gradually  unfitted  the  soil  for  their  remunerative 
reproduction,  while  a  liberal  supply  of  other  equally  important 
articles  of  plant  food  is  left  inactive  behind. 

As  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  contained  in  the  soil  rep- 
resents largely  the  working  capital  of  the  farmer,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  but  that  the  practice  of  allowing  a  part  of  it  to  lie  idle 
must  reduce  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

Personal  local  observation  upon  the  lands  assigned  for  the  use 
of  the  station  has  furnished  abundant  illustration  of  the  above- 
described  condition  of  farm  lands.  In  one  instance  it  was  noticed 
that  a  piece  of  old,  worn-out  grass  land,  after  being  turned  under 
and  properly  prepared,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  was  concerned,  produced,  without  any  previous  application  of 
manure^  an  exceptionally  large  crop  of  horse  beans  and  lupine,  — 
two  reputed  fodder  crops. 

A  similar  observation  was  made  during  the  past  season,  when 
lands  which  for  years  had  been  used  for  the  production  of  English 
hay  and  com  were  used  for  the  cultivation  of  Southern  cow-pea, 
serradella  and  a  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  vetch,  to  serve  as  green 
fodder  for  milch  cows.  The  field  engaged  for  the  production  of 
these  crops  was  not  manured,  because  it  was  to  be  prepared  for  a 
special  field  experiment  during  the  following  season.  An  area  of 
this  land  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would  not  produce 
more  than  six  tons  of  green  grass  at  the  time  of  blooming,  yielded 
nine  to  ten  tons  of  green  vetch  and  oats,  ten  tons  of  green  Southern 
<X)w-pea,  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  tons  of  green  serradella. 

The  exceptional  exhaustion  of  our  lands  in  potash  has  also  been 
shown  abundantly  by  detailed  description  of  experiments  with 
fodder  com  in  previous  annual  reports. 

Our  local  results  during  past  years  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
held  by  successful  agriculturists  that  dry  grass  lands  which  are  in 
an  exceptional  degree  inclined  to  a  spontaneous  overgrowing  -by 
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an  inferior  class  of  fodder  plants  and  weeds,  if  at  all  fit  for  a  more 
thorough  system  of  cultivation,  ought  to  be  turned  by  the  plough 
and  subsequently  planted  with  sortie  hoed  cropj  to  kill  off  the  fool 
growth  and  to  improve  the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil.  Siich  lands  prove  in  many  instances  ultimately  a  far  better  in- 
vestment  wJien  used  for  the  raising  of  other  fodder  crops  than  grasses. 

The  less  the  variety  of  crops  raised  in  succession  upon  the  same 
lands,  the  more  one-sided  is  usually  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  be  noticed  a  decrease  in  their  annual 
yield.  The  introduction  of  a  greater  variety  of  fodder  plants 
enables  us  to  meet  better  the  differences  in  local  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  of  soil,  as  well  as  the  special  wants  of  different  branches 
of  farm  industry.  In  choosing  plants  for  that  purpose,  it  seems 
advisable  to  select  crops  which  would  advantageously  supplement 
our  leading  fodder  crop  (aside  from  the  products  of  pastures  and 
meadows) ,  the  fodder  corn  and  com  stover. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  the  great  and  valuable  family 
of  leguminous  plants,  as  clovers,  vetches,  lucerne,  serradella,  peas, 
beans,  lupines,  etc.,  is  in  a  particular  degree  well  qualified  for  that 
purpose.  They  deserve  also  a  decided  recommendation  in  the 
interest  of  a  wider  range  for  the  introduction  of  economical  systems 
of  rotation  of  crops,  under  various  conditions  of  soil  and  different 
requirements  of  markets.  Most  of  these  fodder  plants  have  an 
extensive  root  system,  and  for  this  reason  largely  draw  their  plant 
food  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  soil.  The  amount  of  stubble 
and  roots  they  leave  behind  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  is 
exceptionally  large,  and  decidedly  improves  both  the  physical  and 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil.  The  lands  are  subsequently  better 
fitted  for  the  production  of  shallow  growing  crops,  as  grains,  etc. 
Large  productions  of  fodder  crops  assist  in  the  economical  raising 
of  general  farm  crops  ;  although  the  area  devoted  to  cultivation  is 
reduced,  the  total  yield  of  the  land  is  usually  more  satisfactory. 

Believing  in  the  soundness  of  the  above-stated  views,  it 
has  been  for  years  a  special  task  of  our  work  at  the  station 
to  investigate  upon  our  farm  lands  the  comparative  merits,  if 
any,  of  a  variety  of  fodder  plants  new  to  our  locality  and  of  a 
fair  reputation  elsewhere,  as  may  have  been  noticed  in  our 
annual  report.  From  among  those  fodder  plants  which 
showed  a  fair  degree  of  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate 
we  have  selected  for  several  years  past  a  few  for  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale,  to  increase  our  fodder  supply  during  the 
summer  and  winter  season,  either  as  green  fodder  or  in  the 
form  of  ensilage  and  hay. 
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The  new  crops  thus  far  selected  for  that  purpose  are  all 
annual  leguminous  plants  (clover  family),  as  summer  vetch, 
Scotch  tares,  soja  bean,  serradella,  horse  bean  and  Southern 
cow-pea.  These  crops  can  claim  a  higher  nutritive  value  than 
the  grasses,  and  they  yield  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  larger 
return  per  acre.  They  are  readily  and  with  advantage  in- 
troduced into  most  local  systems  of  rotation,  they  tend  to 
increase  materially  the  nitrogen  resource  of  the  soil  they  are 
raised  on  in  an  economical  way,  besides  improving  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  in  various  directions. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  in  the  cultivation  of  fodder  crops 
of  every  description  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  their  nitrogen 
containing  organic  constituents  as  &r  as  practicable.  This 
result  is  of  special  interest  in  the  dairy  industry,  for  milch 
cows,  among  full-grown  animals,  require  an  exceptionally 
nutritious  diet  to  do  their  best. 

No  class  of  farm  crops  shows  in  a  more  marked  degree  the 
influence  of  a  liberal  use  of  manure.  Both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  these  crops  are  materially  improved  when 
raised  upon  lands  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  Exhausted 
lands  produce  invariably  an  inferior  quality  of  fodder  crops 
of  its  kind,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  their  nitrogen-containing 
organic  constituents  is  concerned.  A  liberal  production  of 
nutritious  annual  fodder  crops  of  the  right  kind  improves 
our  chances  of  supporting  more  farm  live  stocky  tends  to  in* 
crease  our  supply  of  home-made  manure^  and  ultimcUely 
becomes  the  chief  reliance  of  a  remunerative  mixed  farm 
industry. 

Our  trials  on  a  small  scale  with  new  fodder  crops  during 
the  past  year  include  the  following :  — 

Sommer  vetch,  Blue  lupine, 

Soja  bean,  Yellow  lupinei 

Bokhara  clover,  White  lupine, 

Sanfoin,  Silver-hull  buckwheat, 

Horse  bean,  Japanese  buckwheat. 

Cow-pea,  Ck)mmon  buckwheat, 

Yellow  trefoil,  Summer  rape, 

Serradella,  Winter  rape, 

Prickly  comfrey.  Artichoke  (Jerusalem), 

Rat-pea  or  Lathyris  sylvestris.  Sugar  beet. 
Kidney  vetch, 
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Several  of  the  above-enumerated  more  or  less  reputed 
fodder  plants  have  been  for  some  years  past  successfully 
cultivated  upon  the  fields  of  the  station,  as  may  have  been 
noticed  from  previous  conmiiunications.  Some  of  them  have 
been  raised  again  during  the  past  season  on  a  becoming  scale 
to  increase  our  fodder  supply  for  milch  cows,  etc.,  as  green 
fodder  during  summer  and  autumn  and  as  ensilage  during 
winter  and  spring.  A  summary  of  our  results  may  be 
noticed  m  the  following  tabular  statement.  The  estimate  in 
regard  to  meadow  growth  is  based  on  the  results  obtained 
by  us  on  exceptionally  good  grass  land  (two  tons  of  first  cut 
and  one  ton  of  second  cut  hay) .  The  annual  average  yield 
of  meadows  for  the  entire  State  does  not  much  exceed  one 
ton  of  hay. 


i 


Yield 

Dry  Matter 

Nitrogen  In 

Nitrogen 

CROP. 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

Dry  Matter 

per  Acre 

(Tons). 

(Per  Cent.). 

(Pounds). 

(Per  Cent.). 

(Pounda). 

Fodder     com     (kernels 

glazing),      . 

18 

31.47 

11,329 

1.02 

116 

SeiTadella, 

12 

17.97 

4,313 

2.42 

104 

Vetch  and  oats, 

8.05 

17.98 

2,894 

2.68 

78 

Soja  bean, 

11.1 

26.80 

5,949 

1.19 

71 

Hay,         .        . 

2 

87.72 

3,509 

1.64 

58 

Rye,        .       . 

7 

37.89 

4,406 

0.85 

37 

Peas  and  oats, . 

5 

13.68 

1,368 

2.63 

36 

Rowen,    . 

1 

89.79 

1,795 

2.00 

36 

Hungarian  (second  crop 

after  rye),    . 

2.5 

25.69 

1,285 

1.50 

18 

III 


Rye,  vetch  and  oats,  peas  and  oats,  part  of  soja  bean,  of 
corn  and  of  serradella  have  been  fed  as  green  fodder  or  as 
hay,  and  the  remainder  of  green  corn  and  soja  bean,  ser- 
radella and  Hungarian,  is  on  hand  in  silos  as  mixed  ensilage 
for  winter  use. 

2.     Commercial  Feed  Stuffs. 

The  name  commercial  feed  stuff  or  concentrated  commercial 
feed  stuffs  is  usually  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  offered 
for  sale  in  our  markets  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
the  waste  or  by-products  of  other  branches  of  industry. 
Some  of  these  articles,  as  brans,  middlings  and  oil  cakes 
have  been  for  years  quite  generally  used  in  the  daily  diet  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  live  stock ;    others,  as  the  gluten  meal. 
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gluten  feed,  com  germ  meal,  dried  brewers'  grain,  malt 
sprouts,  etc.,  are  but  recently  more  generally  offered  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Their  importance  as  an  additional  valuable  fodder  supply 
for  the  support  of  every  branch  of  animal  industry  on  the 
fiirm  and  elsewhere  has  become  from  year  to  year  more 
conspicuous,  on  account  of  a  marked  increase  of  the  supply 
of  well-known  articles,  as  well  as  of  the  introduction  of 
many  new  kinds.  Their  consumption  is  apparently  daily 
increasing,  and  seems  to  keep  step  with  the  supply. 

The  special  value  claimed  for  commercial  feed  stuffs  as  an 
important  source  of  fodder  supply  rests  in  the  main  on  their 
fitness  to  supplement  advantageously  our  coarse  home-raised 
fodder  crop  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  feeding  effect  and  of 
a  better  economy.  A  frequently  good  mechanical  condition, 
as  well  as  an  exceptionally  valuable  chemical  composition, 
adapt  many  of  them  in  a  high  degree  for  that  purpose. 

As  no  single  farm  crop  or  any  paii;  of  them  has  been 
found  to  supply  economically  and  efficiently  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  particular  wants  of  food  of  our 
various  kinds  of  farm  live  stock  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance  from  a  mere 
financial  stand-point  to  know  how  to  supplement  our  current 
farm  crops  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  kind  of  animals  under 
various  circumstances  in  a  desirable  degree .  To  secure  the 
highest  feeding  effect  of  each  fodder  article  raised  upon  the 
form  is  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  good  economy. 

Practical  experience  in  the  dairy  has  thus  far  abundantly 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  a  daily  diet  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  mere  use  of  more  or  less  of  one  or  the  other 
reputed  fodder  article  as  on  the  presence  of  suitable  fodder 
articles  which  contain  the  three  essential  groups  of  food 
constituents,  i.  e.,  organic  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous  and 
mineral  constituents  of  plants,  in  a  desirable  form,  and  in 
such  relative  proportions  and  quantities  as  have  been  recog- 
nized to  be  necessary  to  meet  efficiently  the  food  supply 
of  the  dairy  cow.  Similar  relations  are  known  to  exist  in 
regard  to  the  diet  best  adapted  in  case  of  all  kinds  of 
animals.  An  economical  system  of  stock  feeding  has  to 
select  among  the  suitable  fodder  articles  those  which  furnish 
the  required  quality  and  proportion  of  the  three  recognized 
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essential  food  constituents  in  a  digestible  formy  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Actual  observations  in  stock  feeding  fully  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statement,  that  a  judicious  selec- 
tion from  among  the  current  commercial  feed  stuflfs,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of 
our  home-raised  fodder  plants  as  a  fodder  ingredient  of  the 
daily  diet,  does,  as  a  rule,  tend  not  only  to  improve  their 
food  value,  but  also  lowers  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  net 
cost  of  the  feed  consumed.  For  more  details  regarding  the 
determination  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  fodder  rations  I  have 
to  refer  on  the  present  occasion,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
preceding  annual  reports. 

The  majority  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  occujpy  in  a 
rational  system  of  stock  feeding  a  similar  position  to  our 
home-raised  fodder  crcps^  as  is  commonly  conceded  to  the 
commercial  fertilizer y  with  reference  to  the  barn-yard  manure 
for  the  production  of  farm  crcps  ;  they  serve  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  complete  diet  under  different  conditions  and  for 
different  purposes.  The  individual  merits  of  each  of  them 
become  in  the  same  degree  better  appreciated,  as  the 
principles  which  govern  animal  nutrition  are  more  generally 
understood,  and  fnd  a  due  recognition  in  our  modes  of 
compounding  the  daily  diet  for  difierent-  kinds  as  well  as  for 
diflferent  conditions  of  the  same  kind  of  animals.  They  are 
as  a  class  to-day  considered  indispensable  for  a  remunerative 
management  of  every  branch  of  animal  industry  on  the  farm 
and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  commercial  feed  stuffs  contain,  aside  from  a 
liberal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  an  exception- 
ally large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  This  circumstance  gives 
them  a  special  claim,  independent  of  their  respective  food 
value  for  animals.  A  liberal  addition  of  these  feed  stuffs 
to  the  daily  diet  of  any  kind  of  animal  imparts  to  the 
manurial  refuse  resulting  from  their  use  a  corresponding 
higher  commercial  and  agricultural  value  as  a  valuable 
source  of  plant  food.  A  judicious  and  liberal  introduction 
of  a  quite  numerous  class  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  into  the 
daily  fodder  supply  of  the  animals  kept  on  the  ferm  is  for 
this  reason  deservedly  recommended  as  a  safe  and  economical 
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way  to  increase  the  home  production  of  plant  food  in  the 
interest  of  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  &rm  lands. 

As  the  financial  success  of  a  mixed  system  of  farming  in 
particular  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  character, 
the  amount  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  manurial 
refuse  secured  in  connection  with  the  special  farm  industry 
carried  on  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  need  no  further  argument 
to  prove  that  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  temporary 
market  cost  of  the  particular  feed  stuff  under  consideration 
and  the  market  value  of  the  manurial  elements  which  it 
contains  deserves  a  serious  consideration  when  devising  an 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  an  economical  diet. 

The  character  and  commercial  value  of  the  manurial 
refuse  obtainable  from  any  kind  of  feed  stuff,  under  other- 
wise corresponding  conditions,  stands  in  a  direct  relation  to 
more  or  less  of  the  different  essential  fertilizing  constituents 
—  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  in  particular  nitrogen  —  it 
contains.  The  commercial  value  of  these  three  important 
articles  of  plant  food  found  frequently  in  prominent  com- 
mercial feed  stuffs  equals  in  many  instances  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  market  cost  of  the  particular  fodder  ingredient 
in  question. 

The  subsequent  tabular  statement  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  these  relations  between  market  cost  and 
fertilizing  value  of  some  current  reputed  fodder  articles :  — 


NAME  OF  FEED  STUFF. 


Com  meal, 

Gluten  meal  (Chicago), 
Chicago  maize  feed. 
Ballad  gluten  feed. 
Cotton-seed  meal,  .... 
Linseed  meal  Told  process), . 
Linseed  meal  (new  process). 
Wheat  middlings,  .... 

Wheat  bran, 

Dried  brewers'  grain,    . 

English  hay  (first  cut  of  meadows), 

Rowen  (second  cut  of  meadows), 

Com  fodder, 

Com  stover, 

Com  ensilage,        .... 

Sugar  beets, 

M^igold  roots,      .... 


Market  Cost 
(per  Ton). 


124  00 

28  00 

25  00 
23  00 
28  00 

26  00 

27  00 
17  00 
17  00 
23  00 
15  00 
15  00 

7  00 
5  00 
2  50 
5  00 
4  00 


Manorial  Value 
(per  Ton). 


•7  31 

U  72 
13  25 

12  57 
23  52 

19  22 

20  37 
9  50 

13  23 
9  96 
5  92 
7  00 
4  55 
3  75 
1  53 
1  21 
1  01 
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The  above-stated  market  cost  is  subject  to  periodical 
changes,  and  the  commercial  value  of  their  fertilizing  con- 
stituents varies  more  or  less  with  the  quality  of  each  kind. 
This  feature  does  not  affect  materially  the  force  of  the  point 
made. 

A  due  appreciation  of  the  previously  pointed  out  favorable 
features  regarding  the  peculiar  character  of  a  numerous  class 
of  commercial  feed  stuffs  has  caused  a  steady  increase  in 
their  consumption  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere.  The  money 
invested  by  farmers  for  securing  commercial  feed  stuffs  as  an 
additional  food  supply  for  home  consumption  exceeds  to-day 
many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers. 

As  no  single  commercial  feed  stuff  can  be  expected  to  meet 
our  present  demand  for  these  articles,  nor  can  claim  to  be 
the  most  economical  one  under  varying  market  conditions,  and 
with  due  appreciation  of  the  varying  character  of  our  home- 
raised  fodder  supply,  it  is  but  proper  that  every  new  addi- 
tion in  suitable  kinds  should  receive  a  deserved  attention, 
and  subsequently  an  actual  trial  to  ascertain  its  individual 
merits. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  feed  stuffs  has  already 
been  tried  at  this  station  during  past  years,  in  connection 
with  our  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  growing 
steers,  lambs  and  pigs,  as  may  Imve  been  noticed  in  our 
periodical  reports ;  others  are  at  present  on  trial.  The  ar- 
ticles used  on  those  occasions  were  as  a  rule  bought  in  the 
general  market.  A  still  larger  number  of  different  kinds 
have  been  analyzed  by  us  at  the  request  of  farmers  and 
dealers  in  feed  stuffs ;  the  samples  were  usually  sent  on  for 
that  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  their  identity ;  as  far  as  the  latter  are 
concerned,  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  fair  representa- 
tive samples  rests  in  some  instances  with  the  parties  asking 
for  the  analyses. 

The  results  of  our  analyses  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  are 
embodied  in  the  subsequent  tabular  statement.  The  record 
of  the  analyses  is  here  purposely  confined  to  the  extremes 
noticed,  as  far  as  the  percentage  oifat  and  nitrogen-contain- 
ing organic  matter  or  crude  protein  are  concerned,  to  engage 
a  special  attention  in  that  direction  :  — 
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Articles  marked  *  have  been  bought  in  the  market,  or  were 
raised  on  the  land  of  the  station,  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  about  fair  sampling.  The  remainder  were 
sent  on  with  name  recorded  above. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  preceding  partial  analyses  of 
current  commercial  feed  stuffs  cannot  fi&il  to  show  the  exist- 
ence  of  most  serums  variation  in  (he  amount  of  the  two  most 
costly  food  constituents  y  in  case  of  the  same  kind.  The  differ- 
ences noticed  in  that  direction  affect  in  many  instances,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  food  value  of  the  particular  article  as 
well  as  its  comparative  money  value.  Some  of  these  varia- 
tions may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  processes  at  the  time 
employed  in  the  parent  industry.  Thefa/A  that  the  majority 
of  this  dass  of  feed  stuffs  are  waste  or  by-products  of  other 
industries  renders  them  in  an  exceptional  degree  liable  to 
clianges  in  composition.  This  feature  in  their  production 
deserves  a  most  careful  consideration^  from  a  financial  point 
of  view y  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

Commercial  feed  stuffs  are  usually  bought  for  their  high 
percentage  of  either  nitrogen-containing  organic  matter  or 
fat,  or  both.  They  are  used  to  enrich  the  daily  diet  of 
various  kinds  of  farm  live  stock  in  both  directions.  This 
course  is  generally  adopted  on  account  of  a  well-known 
deficiency  of  most  of  our  home-raised  coarse  fodder  articles 
in  regard  to  both  food  constituents,  in  particular  of  nitroge- 
nous matter.  Farmers  that  do  not  raise  a  liberal  proportion 
of  clover-like  fodder  plants  are  in  a  particular  degree  in  need 
of  concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs  rich  in  nitrogenous 
food  constituents,  to  turn  the  excess  of  the  non-niti"ogenous 
food  constituents  which  most  of  our  current  home-raised 
coarse  fodder  articles  contain  to  the  best  possible  account. 

Tlie  liability  of  pecuniary  losses  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  j 
in  consequence  of  exceptional  variations  in  the  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  oi^ganic  matter^  crude  protein  or  fat^  or  of  both^ 
is  quite  frequently  greatly  aggravated  by  most  uneoepected 
serious  fluctuations  in  tJie  market  cost  of  leading  feed  stuffs. 

As  we  buy  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  concentrated  com- 
mercial feed  stuffs  on  account  of  their  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen-containing  food  constituents,  it  becomes  of  special 
interest  to  know  at  what  cost  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogenr 
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containing  food  constituents  can  be  bought  in  the  form  of  dif- 
ferent feed  stuffs  equally  well  adapted  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. A  change  in  the  market  cost  of  one  and  the 
same  commercial  feed  stuff  affects  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen- 
containing  food  constituent  in  particular  as  its  supply  is 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  food  constit- 
uents which  our  home-raised  coarse  fodder  articles  contain 
as  a  rule  in  abundance ,  and  which  therefore  need  not  to  be 
secured  from  outside  resources  for  cash. 

The  subsequent  tabular  statement  assumes  a  constant  cost 
of  digestible  non-nitrogenous  food  constituents,  —  sugar, 
starch,  fat,  etc., — and  shows  thereby  the  variations  in  the 
cost  of  digestible  nitrogen-containing  food  constituents,  in 
case  of  some  prominent  concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs 
in  our  local  market. 

The  majority  of  analyses  stated  are  made  of  fodder  articles 
which  have  been  used  either  during  the  past  year  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  our  feeding  experiments,  or  have  been 
raised  upon  the  grounds  of  the  station.  Some  articles  sent 
on  by  outside  parties  are  added,  on  account  of  the  special 
interest  they  may  present  to  others. 
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Valuation  of  Fodder  Artides  on  the  Following  Basis. 

[Digestible  cellulose  and  nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  1  cent  per  pound ;  digestible 
fat,  2^  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  digestible  protein  determined  the  di£ferenoe 
of  the  sum  of  both  and  the  market  cost  of  the  fodder  articles.  (Calculation  is 
based  on  dry  matter,  2,000  pounds.)] 


Market  Cost. 


Protein 

per  Pound 

(Cents). 


Com  meal,    . 
Com  meal,    • 
Com  meal,    . 
Com  meal, 
Wheat  middlings, 
Spring  wheat  bran, 
Winter  wheat  bran, 
Chicago  maize  feed,     . 
Dried  orewers'  grain,  . 
Old-process  linseed  meal. 
New-process  linseed  meal, 
Chicago  gluten  meal,   . 
Cotton-seed  meal, 
English  hay, 
English  hay, 
Rowen, .... 
Rowen, .... 
Corn  stover,* 
Corn  ensilage,*     . 
Mangold  roots,*    . 
Sugar  beets,* 


f31  00 
29  00 
24  00 
28  00 

20  00 
.19  00 

21  00 
23  00 

22  00 

26  00 

27  00 

28  00 
28  00 
12  00 

15  00 
12  00 

16  00 
5  00 

2  50 

3  00 
5  00 


6.88 
5.84 
3.24 
2.72 
3.13 
3.04 
3.93 
2.34 
3.37 
2.20 
2.68 
2.46 
2.34 
1.36 
4.12 
1.21 
3.24 


*  The  value  of  the  digestible  cellulose,  n4trogen-free  extract  matter  and  fat,  on  the 
above  basis,  exceeds  the  market  cost. 


Prices  are  apt  to  rise  and  to  fall  without  any  reference  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  article  in  question. 

Names  may  remain  the  same^  and  in  fact  do  remain  in 
some  instances^  while  the  composition  of  the  article  suffers 
serious  changes  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  parent 
industry. 

Sales  without  due  responsibility  regarding  the  particular 
quality  of  the  goods  delivered  leaves  the  pecuniary  risk 
involved  in  the  transaction  in  an  objectionable  degree  on  the 
side  of  the  buyer. 

Unaccounted-for  variations  in  the  composition  of  feed 
stuffs  must  prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  desirable  introduce 
tion  of  a  rational  and  economical  system  of  stock  feeding. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons  previously  pointed  out  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  prevailing  mode  of  selling  and  buying 
commercial  feed  stuffs  rests  on  a  just  and  fairly  equitable 
basis. 

The  trade  in  commercial  feed  stuffs  is  to-day  in  a  similar 
unsatisfactory  condition  as  was  the  trade  in  commercial 
fertilizers  before  the  intwduction  of  a  system  of  St^te 
inspection  in  regard  to  those  articles. 

The  generally  conceded  success  of  the  introduction  of  a 
wdl-regvlated  system  of  State  inspection  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial  fertilizers  seems  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
course  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  commercial  feed  stuffs. 

The  best  interests  of  both  manufacturers  and  farmers,  in 
fitct  of  every  one  who  keeps  live  stock  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, render  such  changes  desirable  in  the  present  mode  of 
selling  and  buying  feed  stuffs  as  will  impose  mutual  and 
equitable  responsibility  on  all  parties  interested  in  the 
transaction.  The  limited  margins  for  profit  in  every  branch 
of  animal  industry  carried  on  at  our  farms  necessitates  a 
careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  business.  The 
money  interests  involved  are  of  an  exceptional  magnitude. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  our  trade 
in  commercial  feed  stuffs  has  induced  the  Board*  of  Control  of 
the  ilassachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
request  the  writer  to  present  the  subject  once  more  to  the 
consideration  of  all  parties  interested ;  and  to  invite  their 
co-operation  in  devising  suitable  means  to  secure  a  fair 
degree  of  mutual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
interested  in  the  trade  and  the  consumption  of  commercial 
feed  stuffs. 

C.  A.  GOESSMANN. 

NormcBBB,  1802. 
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6.    Analyses  of  Foddeb  Articles  made  at  the  Station 

IN  1892. 

Green  Com  {1891). 

[I.,  Pride  of  the  North ;  II.,  Stowell*8  Eyergreen.] 
[From  station  bam.] 


Pkr  Cknt. 

L 

u. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,     • 

Dry  matter,  ..... 

•       • 

»             e 

71.86 
28.14 

83.91 
16.09 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash, 

100.00 
3.78 

100.00 
6.73 

"     cellulose,    .....*. 

25.67 

26.03 

"fat,     

**     protein,      ..... 

»             • 

2.24 
7.62 

3.26 
8.09 

Non-nitrogenous  matter,      . 

*             . 

60.69 

65.89 

100.00 

100.00 

Com  Stover  {1891). 

[I.,  Pride  of  the  North ;  n.,  Stowell's  ETergreen.] 
[From  station  bam.] 


Pb«  Cemt. 

I. 

n. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter,  ........ 

20.10 
79.90 

41.62 

58.38 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose, 

"     fat, 

"     protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  matter 

100.00 

6.12 

33.72 

2.51 

7.75 

49.90 

100.00 

9.76 

37.79 

2.44 

6.08 

43.93 

- 

100.00 

100.00 

1893.J 
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Corn  Kemela  (1891). 

p.,  Filde  of  the  North ;  n.,  Stow«U'i  ETeigrean.] 
[Fiom  itation  bam.] 


Per  Ckmt. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Piy  matter,  ........ 

13.68 
86.32 

11.98 
88.02 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crodeash,     ......•• 

100.00 
1.29 

100.00 
1.63 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

"     protein, 

1.69 

4.11 

10.42 

2.41 

9.66 

12.5V 

Non-mtrogenous  matter, 

82.49 

73.83 

100.00 

100.00 

Com  Cobs  (1891). 

[L,  Pride  of  the  North ;  II.,  Stowell's  Evergreen.] 
[From  station  bam.] 


PbrCsnt. 

I. 

II. 

Moistore  at  100°  C, 

T>ry  matter,  .....        ^        .        * 

7.00 
93.00 

5;95 
94.05 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Grade  ash,     ....•••• 

100.00 
1.42 

100.00 
2.53 

**    cellulose, 

"fat, 

87.84 
0.35 

34.19 
0.77 

"    protein, 

1.46 

1.73 

Non-nitrogenous  matter, 

58.83 

58.78 

100.00 

100.00 
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StoweWa  Evergreen  Sweet  Com  {1891). 
[From  station  barn.] 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Ears  (four)  :  — 

Number  of  rows,  .... 

14 

14 

16 

14 

Moisture  at  100°  C,       .        .        . 

11.98 

11.98 

11.98 

11.98 

Total  weight  of  ear  (grams), 
Weight  or  kernels  (^rama), . 
Per  cent,  of  total  weight, 

116.8 

104.6 

111.5 

79.3 

91.87 

77.4 

90.9 

61.0 

78.99 

73.99 

81.52 

76.92 

Weight  of  cobs  (grama) , 

24.43 

27.2 

20.6 

18.3 

Per  cent,  of  total  weight, 

21.01 

26.01 

18.48 

23.08 

Com  Ensilage  {1891). 

[I.,  Pride  of  the  North ;  II.,  StowelPs  Evergreen.] 
[From  station  bam.] 


Pkb  Oknt. 

1. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Dry  matter, 

79.98 
20.08 

84.30 
15.70 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, .        . 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

"     protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  matter,      .        .        . 

100.00 

4.99 

27.19 

8.29 

8.29 

56.24 

100.00 

6.32 

29.32 

7.36 

7.86 

49.14 

Acidity  (as  acetic  acid), 

100.00 
1.18 

100.00 
1.33 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture,       .        .        .        . 
Nitrogen,       .        .        .        . 
Phospnoric  acid,    . 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, 


79.98 
0.266 


84.30 
0.197 
0.087 
0.406 
11  05 
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Vetch  and  OcUs^  green  {1891). 

[From  Btation  barn.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 67.96 

Dry  matter, 42.04 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 7.97 

"     cellulose, 80.77 

-  fat, 2.68 

-  protein, 8.83 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 49.86 


100.00 


Notes  on  Changes  in  Dry  Matter  during  Ghvwth. 


Jal77,l»l.  Jnly»,l»I 


Ang.8«l»L 


Moisture  at  100®  C, 
Dry  matter,   . 


79.76 
20.26 


64.77 
86.23 


67.96 
42.04 


Soja  Bean  J  green  {1891). 

[From  station  bam.] 

Per  Gent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 72.22 

Dry  matter, 27.78 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 6.89 

"     cellulose. 81.49 

"fat, 3.89 

"     protein, 13.71 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 46.02 

100.00 


Notes  on  Changes  in  Dry  Matter  during  Orowth. 

Ang.8,1891. 

Ang.l7.M91.]8€pt2,1891 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Diy  matter, 

80.24 
19.76 

72.22 

27.78 

70.22 
29.78 
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Oreen  Bye  (1892). 

[Prom  station  barn.] 

Per  Gent 

Moisture  at  100'^  C, 62.11 

Dry  matter, 87.89 

100.00 
•  Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer. 

Crude  ash, .  6.27 

"      cellulose,     .        .        . 21.52 

"      fat,      ..........        .  2.46 

•*     protein, 6.38 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, .  66.37 

100.00 
FerliUzing  ConsHluents. 

Moisture, 62.11 

Nitrogen, 0.827 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.16 

Potassium  oxide, 0.734 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, |1  80 


Hungarian  Orass^  green  ♦  (1892). 
[From  station  bam.] 

Per  Gent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 74.81 

Dry  matter, 26.69 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer. 

Crude  ash, 8.94 

"     cellulose, 31.28 

*'     fat, 2.48 

*'     protein, 9.89 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 48.01 

100.00 
Ferlilizing  Oonsiituenls. 

Moisture, 74.81 

Nitrogen, 0.386 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.169 

Potassium  oxide, 0.649 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, |1  82 

*  Second  crop  after  lye. 
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Gh-een  Com  Fodder  {1892). 

pfrom  statkm  bani.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100*' C, 68.63 

Dry  matter, 81.47 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 6.68 

"     cellulose, 22.99 

"fat, 2.81 

"     protein, 6.22 

Non-nitrogeiious  extract  matter, 62.30 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture, 68.63 

Nitrogen, 0.31 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.066 

Potassium  oxide, 0.149 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, f  1  12 


Com  Stover  {1892). 

[From  station  bam.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100<^  C, 14.66 

Dry  matter, 85.34 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 6.49 

"     cellulose, 37.67 

"fat, 1.82 

**     protein, 4.00 

Kon-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 61.02 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents 

Moistoro, 14.66 

Nitrogen, 0.646 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.228 

Potassium  oxide, 1.84 

Vsloation  per  2,000  pounds, %Z  bb 
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Soja  Bean,  green*  {1892). 
[From  station  bam.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C. 73.20 

Dry  matter, 26.80 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Crude  ash, 6.80 

"     cellulose, 80.64 

"fat, 2.29 

**     protein, 6.82 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 58.55 

100.00 
Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture, 78.20 

Nitrogen, 0.292 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.151 

Potassium  oxide, 0.531 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, f  1  52 

Soja  Bean  Straw  j  Late  Variety  (1892). 

[From  station  bam.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 7.63 

Dry  matter, 92.37 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 10.72 

"     cellulose, 86.80 

"fat 8.49 

"      protein, 5.34 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 48.65 

^— ^-^^—  • 
100.00 
Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture, 7.63 

Nitrogen, 0.789 

Phosphoric  acid, .0.897 

Potassium  oxide, 1.322 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, $4  19 

*  Late  variety. 
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Cotton-»eed  Meat. 

[L  and  U.  aent  on  fioin  Boitoii,  MaM.;  m.,  IV.  and  V.  Mnt  on  from  Amherst, 

■] 


PkbCkxt. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100^  C,  . 
Dry  matter. 

8.62 
91.38 

8.78 
91.27 

8.53 
91.47 

8.83 
91.17 

6.17 
93.83 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 
Crude  ash, 

«     cellulose, 

-     fat,. 

"      protein,  . 
Non-nitrogenous     extract 

matter,   .... 

100.00 

6.44 

6.19 

10.69 

44.45 

82.23 

100.00 

5.94 
21.05 

6.23 
26.97 

39.79 

100.00 

7.54 

5.87 

11.67 

48.23 

26.69 

100.00 

4.72 

9.77 

9.47 

42.43 

33.61 

100.00 

5.34 

7.68 

14.19 

44.89 

27.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

FertUizing  ConstUuerUs. 

Moisture,  .... 
Nitrogen,  •        •        •        • 
Phosj^oric  add. 
Potassium  oxide. 
Valuation  per  2,000  pounds. 

8.62 
6.50 
4.51 
1.49 
#25  80 

8.73 

•3.94 

3.41 

1.398 

tl6  84 

8.53 
7.06 
3.28 
1.37 
#26  02 

8.83 
6.19 
2.07 
1.48 
t22  18 

6.17 
6.74 
3.26 
1.70 
t25  34 

CotUm-seed  Meal. 
[From  station  barn.] 

PbrCkxt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

7.05 
92.95 

5.69 
94.81 

6.81 
93.19 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 
Crude  ash, 

**     cellulose, 

-     fat, 

«     protein, 

Kon-nitix)genous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

5.40 

6.15 

13.82 

38.79 

35.84 

100.00 

7.56 

7.76 

12.48 

43.69 

28.51 

100.00 

7.10 

6.54 

12.69 

44.33 

29.34 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Buffalo  Oluten  Feed. 
[I.  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  III.  and  IV .  from  station  bam.] 


PbrCeht. 

I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter,    .        •        .        .        . 

8.82 
91.18 

8.97 
91.03 

6.33 
93.67 

6.82 
93.18 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose,     .... 

**     fat, 

•*     protein,       .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

1.12 

6.17 

12.86 

31.05 

48.80 

100.00 

0.77 

5.09 

13.46 

26.16 

54.52 

100.00 

0.95 

5.76 

12.99 

25.75 

54.55 

100.00 

0.83 

4.94 

13.08 

28.71 

52.49 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Oluten  Feed. 

[I.  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  11.  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass., ;  IH. 
sent  on  from  Chicago,  111.] 


Fkb  Ckvt. 

I. 

1 
!!.•      1     iir.t 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

6.81 
93.19 

7.87 
92.13 

13.98 
86.02 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,     ....••. 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

**     protein,       .        .        .       ^        .        . 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

1.81 

6.39 

11.73 

28.43 

51.64 

100.00 

100.00 

1.97 

1.58 

10.48 

25.03 

60.94 

100.00 

100.00 

0.75 

1.80 

16.34 

38.68 

42.43 

100.00 

•  Coon  glnten  feed. 


t  Pope's  glnten  fM. 
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Gluten  Meal. 

[Sent  on  from  Olen  Cove,  L.  I.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 8.80 

Dry  matter, 91.20 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  MoUUr. 

Grade  ash, 0.46 

"     cellulose, 6.10 

-fat, 8.49 

**     protein, 18.18 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 66.77 


100.00 


Dick  Gluten  Flour. 

[Sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 7.07 

Diy  matter 92.93 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 0.91 

**     cellulose, 1.69 

"fat, 17.11 

••     protein, 83.89 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  .        •        .        .        •        •        .46.40 


100.00 


Com  Meal. 
[I.  sent  on  from  Sherbom,  Mass. ;  II.  from  station  bam.] 


Pkb  Ckst. 

I. 

ir. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 

Dry  matter, 

12.38 
87.62 

13.96 
86.04 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Cradeash,    ........ 

100.00 
1.76 

100.00 
1.26 

"     ceUulose, 

"fat, 

*•     protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  .... 

1.92 

4.69 

10.83 

80.80 

1.49 

3.97 

11.11 

82.17 

100.00 

100.00 
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Com  Meal. 
[I.,  yellow  com  meal ;  U.,  white  com  meal ;  sent  on  from  Salem,  Mass.] 


Pks  Cbht. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

**     cellulose,    .... 

"fat, 

"     protein,      .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 


10.45 
89.66 


100.00 


0.96 

2.19 

4.62 

11.03 

81.21 


100.00 


7.20 
92.80 


100.00 

2.47 

6.01 

11.22 

11.46 

69.85 


100.00 


Com  Screenings. 

[Sent  on  from.Baldwinyille,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 11.02 

Dry  matter, 88.98 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 2.89 

"     cellulose, 3.27 

"fat, 4.48 

"     protein, 8.29 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 81.67 

100.00 
Com  Germ  Meal. 

[Sent  on  from  Conway,  Mass.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 7.65 

Dry  matter, 92.45 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Mf titer. 

Crude  ash, 0.87 

"     cellulose, 14.05 

"fat, 12.17 

"     protein, 10.81 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 62.10 

100.00 
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Maize  Feed. 
[From  station  barn.] 


Moisture  at  lOO*'  C,      . 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  McUter. 

Crude  ash, 

**     cellulose,    .... 

"fat, • 

"     protein,       .... 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, , 


Wheat  Bran. 
[From  station  bam.] 


Pkr  Cbkt. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  lOO**  C, 

Dry  matter,  •••..... 

10.01 
89.99 

10.18 
89.82 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaiUr. 
Cm^eash,     •        .        •        •  #     • 

100.00 
6.68 

100.00 
6.66 

•*     cellulose, 

**     fat, 

11.77 
6.04 

12.04 
4.49 

"     protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, .... 

18.06 
68.66 

17.06 
69.77 

100.00 

100.00 
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Starch  Feed. 
[I.  Bent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  II.  sent  on  from  Chicago,  HI.] 


Moisture  at  lOO^  C , 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

'*     cellulose,    .... 

•*     fat, 

**     protein,       .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 


Pkk  Cbht. 


7.87 
92.68 


100.00 

0.62 

5.84 

12.35 

35.61 

45.48 


100.00 


5.48 
94.52 


100.00 

0.90 
15.21 
11.30 
11.28 
61.31 


100.00 


Oat  Feed. 

[Sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 9.84 

Dry  matter, 90.66 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 4.40 

"     cellulose, 8.79 

"fat, 8.28 

"     protein, 14.06 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 66.52 

100.00 
MaU  Sprouts. 

[Sent  on  from  South  Acton,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100<^  C, .15.87 

Dry  matter, 84.68 


Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer, 
Crude  ash,     .... 

"     cellulose,    . 

"fat,      ...        . 

"     protein. 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 


100.00 


6.31 
14.75 

8.85 
27.17 
47.92 

100.00 
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Gfround  Barley. 

[From  station  bam.] 

PsrOent 

Moisture  at  100   0., 10.91 

Dry  matter, 89.09 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Grade  ash, 8.19 

"     cellulose, 4.10 

"fat, 2.13 

"     protein, 13.33 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, .77.25 

100.00 

Chicken  Feed  (Ground  Meat  Scraps). 

[Sent  on  from  North  Hadley,  MaM»] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100*^  C, 3.71 

Diy matter, 96.29 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Cmde  ash, 85.61 

"     cellulose, - 

"fat, 20.81 

"     protein, 40.08 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, * 


Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture, •        •  8.71 

Nitrogen, 6.51 

Phosphoric  acid,    ...•••••..  2.29 
Potassium  oxide,  ....•••••.         - 


m 
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n. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  STEERS  (TWO). 

1889-92. 


Introduction. — The  two  new  feeding  experiments  briefly 
described  within  a  few  subsequent  pages  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  a  preceding  one,  reported  in  full  in  our 
ninth  annual  report,  1891-92,  pages  107  to  127.  They  were 
planned  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the 
feed  for  the  production  of  beef  for  the  meat  market  in  case  of 
growing  steers^  under  existing  local  market  conditions  of  the 
supply  of  coarse  and  fine  feed  stuffs  and  of  cost  of  beef 

During  our  first  experiment  in  the  stated  direction,  four 
young  steers,  grade  Shorthorn,  two  one  year  old  and  two 
two  years  old,  served  for  our  observation.  They  were 
selected  at  different  stages  of  growth,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  observing  and  comparing  the  feeding  effect  of  one  and  the 
same  suitable  daily  diet  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  live  weights 
and  on  the  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  live 
weight  produced  J  under  specified  conditions. 

The  coarse  fodder  articles  ^ised  on  that  occasion  were  home 
raised,  and  consisted,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
trial,  of  either  dry  fodder  corn,  or  corn  ensilage,  or  corn 
stover,  all  obtained  from  the  same  variety  of  field  corn,  — 
Pride  of  the  North.  The  corn  used  for  the  production  of 
dry  fodder  corn  and  of  corn  ensilage  was  in  both  cases  of  a 
corresponding  stage  of  growth,  —  kernels  glazing.  The  corn 
stover  was  obtained  from  the  fully  matured  crop. 

The^Tie  or  grain  feed  used  in  that  connection  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  daily  fodder  rations  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of 
equal  weights  of  either  wheat  bran  and  Chicago  gluten  meal, 
or  of  wheat  bran  and  old-process  linseed  meal,  or  of  wheat 
bran,  old-process  linseed  meal  and  corn  and  cob  meal.  The 
total  quantity  of  the  grain  feed  mixture  used  daily,  per  head, 
varied  from  seven  to  nine  pounds ;  it  never  exceeded  nine 
pounds.  _  The  amount^  of^coarse^ feed  daily  consumed^per 
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head  was  controlled  in  every  case  by  the  appetite  of  each 
animal  on  trial.  Both  lots  of  steers  were  kept  in  the  stall 
during  the  entire  time  occupied  by  the  observation, — De- 
cember, 1889,  to  April,  1890. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  were  noticed  in  case  of  both 
lots,  as  far  as  the  daily  increase  in  live  weight  is  concerned, 
when  corn  ensilage  was  fed  with  a  mixture  of  either  wheat 
bran  and  Chicago  gluten  meal  or  of  wheat  bran  and  old- 
process  linseed  meal.  During  a  period  of  from  six  to  seven 
weeks,  when  feeding  the  stated  feed  stuffs,  the  daily  gain  in 
live  weights  in  case  of  the  yearlings  reached  in  one  instance 
as  high  as  2.9  pounds  per  head,  while  in  case  of  the  two- 
year-old  steers  it  amounted  under  corresponding  conditions 
to  3.45  pounds  per  head.  The  live  weight  of  the  yearlings 
at  that  time  was  from  650  to  700  pounds  each,  and  that  of 
the  older  steers  from  1,150  to  1,200  pounds  each.  The 
market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  rations  used  at  the  stated 
time  averaged,  per  head,  in  case  of  the  yearlings,  13.79 
cents,  and  its  net  cost  was  5.03  cents ;  while  in  case  of  the 
two  older  steers  the  market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  rations 
averaged  18  cents  per  head,  and  its  net  cost  was  7.04  cents. 
We  paid  in  case  of  both  lots  of  young  steers  3^  cents  per 
pound  of  live  weight,  and  sold  at  the  close  of  the  experiments 
the  older  lot  of  steers  to  the  butcher  at  3|  cents  per  pound 
of  live  weight.  The  shrinkage  noticed  between  live  weight 
and  dressed  weight  varied  from  34  to  36  per  cent.  Dressed 
beef  brought  at  that  time  from  5|  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  financial  result  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  the  high- 
est daily  yield  of  live  weight  is  concerned,  at  stated  market 
price,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sununary :  — 


SUMBIARY. 


Yearlings. 


Two-year-olds. 


Market  cost  of  daily  fodder  radons, 
Obtainable  manurial  value  per  day,      . 
Net  cost  of  daily  fodder  rations,*  . 
Live  weight  produced  per  day,     . 
Cash  received  for  live    weight   produced 
per  day,      • 


13.79  cents. 
8.76      " 
5.03      *• 
2.99  lbs. 

11.21  cents. 


18.00  cents. 

10.96  " 
7.04  " 
3.45  lbs. 

12.97  cents. 


*  Allowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  feed  consnmed 
obt&mable. 
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From  these  statements  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  profit 
secured  by  the  operation  consisted  in  the  value  of  the  ob- 
tainable manure  and  in  the  disposition  of  our  home-raised 
fodder  articles  at  fair  local  retail  selling  prices.  The  year- 
lings proved  more  remunerative  than  the  two-year-old  steers. 

Two  facts  were  apparently  fairly  demonstrated  by  our 
first  observation,  namely :  — 

i.  Yearlings  increase  at  a  higher  rale  in  live  weight, 
in  case  of  a  corresponding  suitable  diet^  than  two-year-old 
steers^  taking  the  total  temporary  live  weight  of  the  animal 
on  trial  (w  the  basis  for  the  compai^on.  The  highest  daily 
increase  in  the  live  weight  of  the  yearlings — 650  pounds 
each — amounted  in  our  first  feeding  experiment  to  0.46 
pounds  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight;  and  in  that 
of  the  two-year'-old  steers — 1,150  pounds  each  —  to  0.3 
pounds  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight. 

2.  Our  local  market  price  of  young  steers  and  of  dressed 
beef  necessitates  not  only  an  eocceptional  care  in  the  selection 
of  efficient  and  low-priced  feed  stuffs,  but  also  a  careful  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  a  judicious  combination  of  suitable  feed 
stuffs  for  the  preparation  of  an  economical  diet,  to  render 
with  us  (he  production  of  beef  for  the  meat  market  remuner- 
ative. 

To  assist  in  a  desirable  solution  of  that  problem  is  the 
principal  motive  for  continuing  our  observation  in  the  stated 
direction. 

Some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  management  of  our 
first  feeding  experiment  are  retained  in  the  course  pursued 
during  our  second  experiment,  which  is  farther  on  briefly 
described.  The  difference  between  the  latter  and  the  first 
feeding  experiment  consists  in  the  following  circumstances  :  — 

1.  One  set  of  young  steers  —  yearlings  —  served  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

2.  The  observation  extended  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
months,  including  two  succeeding  winter  seasons,  with 
summer  pasturing  between  them. 

3.  The  animals  were  kept  in  the  stall,  practically  without 
any  out-door  exercise,  during  the  late  autumn,  the  winter 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring.  During  the  growing 
season,  from  May  to  the  middle  of  October,  they  were  turned 
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for  support  into  a  good  pasture ;    no  additional  food  from 
any  outside  source  was  offered  during  that  period. 

4.  A  greater  variety  of  coarse  and  fine  fodder  articles 
was  used  in  the  prepaitition  of  the  daily  diet  at  different 
stages  of  the  experiments  during  Ihe  second  winter  season 
than  on  the  preceding  occasion. 


Second  Feeding  Experiment  with  Steers. 
December,  1889,  to  March,  1891. 

Two  one-year-old  steera,  grade  Shorthorn,  of  fiiirly  cor- 
responding general  condition,  served  in  the  trial.  They 
were  bought  at  Z\  cents  per  pound  of  live  weight.  No.  1 
weighed  675  pounds,  No.  2  weighed  600  pounds,  when 
bought.  The  systematic  feeding  began  during  the  middle 
of  December,  1889,  both  receiving  as  fiir  as  practicable  at 
all  times  the  same  daily  fodder  rations.  The  mode  of  feed- 
ing was  the  same  as  described  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
—  twice  a  day;  water  was  offered  two  hours  after  feeding. 

The  grain-feed  part  of  the  daily  diet  was  at  all  times  a 
definite  one,  and  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  in  case  of 
both  animals.  The  amount  of  the  coarse  feed  consumed 
daily  was  governed  by  the  appetite  of  each  animal.  The 
composition  of  the  daily  fodder  rations  used  during  the  first 
winter  season,  1889-90,  differed  materially  from  those  used 
during  the  second  winter  season,  1890-91.  This  circum- 
stance renders  it  advisable,  in  the  interest  of  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  feeding  results  in  different  stages  of  the  trial, 
to  state  our  results  with  reference  to  its  three  distinctly 
different  feeding  periods;  namely,  feeding  record  of  first 
winter  season^  of  summer  pasturing  and  of  second  winter 
season. 


\ 
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1.     Feeding  Record  of  First  Winter  Season. 

Dec.  17, 1889 y  to  May  9, 1890. 

[Coane  fodder  articles :  dry  fodder  com,  com  ensilage,  com  stover  and  sugar 
beets ;  fine  fodder  articles :  wheat  bran,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  old  process  linseed 
meal  and  com  and  cob  meal.] 

Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran, |16  50 

Gluten  meal,  Chicago, 23  00 

Old-process  linBeed  meal, 27  60 

Com  and  cob  meal, 16  50 

Com  stover, 5  00 

Com  ensilage, .        .      2  75 

Com  fodder, 7  50 

Sugar  beets, 5  00 


Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 


Food  Analysis. 

i 

n 

i 

il 

e 
6 

1 

e 
5 

1 

OQ 

MoUture  at  100*  0 

DrjmatUr 

0.27 
90.73 

9.80 
90.20 

9.88 
90.12 

8.10 
91.90 

26.95 
73.05 

72.95 
27.05 

20.42 
79.58 

90.02 
9.08 

Analyst  of  Dry  MatUr, 
Crude  Mb, 

•«     celloloM,        .       .       . 

"     f»t 

*•     protein,   .... 
NoD'OitrogeDOui  extract  matter, 

100.00 

7.47 
9.76 
5.48 
17.63 
59.77 

100.00 

1.26 

1.76 

7.00 

31.25 

58.75 

100.00 

7.39 

8.74 

7.24 

86.97 

89.66 

100.00 

1.47 
6.63 
3.73 
9.79 
79.38 

100.00 

6.80 

84.33 

1.66 

7.90 

60.31 

100.00 

6.48 

26.33 

6.17 

7.64 

64.38 

100.00 

7.40 

20.11 

1.66 

8.31 

62.53 

100.00 

11.84 
8.20 
0.71 
11.58 
67.72 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

'jp- 


Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5^  cents,  potassiam  oxide  4j|  cents,  per  pound.] 


FlBTILIZBR  ANALTBKB. 

1 

1 
1 

II 

23 

73 

QQ 

Eh 

o 

•a 

1 

1 

OQ 

^ 

5 

^3 

o 

6 

O 

5 

MoUture, 

9.27 

9.80 

9.88 

8.10 

26.95 

72.95 

20.42 

90.02 

Nitrogen, 

2.545 

4.510 

5.331 

1.439 

0.923 

0.330 

1.058 

0.184 

Phoephorie  add,    . 

2.900 

0.392 

1.646 

0.603 

0.303 

1.138 

0.510 

0.086 

Potaaeium  oxide,   . 

1.637 

0.049 

1.162 

0.441 

1.320 

0.301 

0.760 

0.462 

Valuation      per     2,000 

pounde, 

$18  60 

$16  18 

$21  15 

$6  02 

$4  69 

$166 

$4  89 

$114 
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Average  Oampoeition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Bations  u$ed  during  the 
Six  Successive  Feeding  Periods  {First  Winter  Season j  1889-90) . 


n. 


December  17  to  December  31, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  .  2.25 
Gloten  meal  (pounds),  .  2.25 
Com  stover  (pounds),  .12.00 
Natritiye  ratio,  .  .  1:5.51 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .  7.45 
Manurial  value   obtainable 

(oents),     .        .        •        •    5.68 
Netcost  (cents), .        •        .1.77 


January  4  Jo  January  22* 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  .  3.88 
Gluten  meal  (pounds),  .  3.88 
Com  ensilage  (pounds),  .37.50 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:5.49 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  12.82 

Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     •        •        •        •    8.01 
Net  cost  (cents),  •        .        .    4.81 


m. 


IV. 


January  28  to  February  16 • 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),        •    4.00 
Old-process    linseed    meal 

(pounds),.  .  .  .  4.00 
Com  ensilage  (pounds),  .43.38 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  •  1 : 5 .  69 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .  14.76 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),  ....  9.50 
Nicest  (cents),.        .        •    5.26 


Febrttary  21  to  March  11, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),        .    3.00 
Old-process    linseed    meal 

(pounds),.  .  .  .  .3.00 
Com  and  cob  meal  (pounds) ,  3 .  00 
Com  fodder  (pounds),  •  9.00 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:4.93 
Total  cost  (cents),  •  .12.45 
Manorial  value  obtainable 

(cents),  ....  7.65 
Net  cost  (cents), .        .        .4.80 


VL 


Marehl4toApra21, 

AprU  24  to  May  9. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

3.00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

3.00 

Old-process     linseed    meal 

Old-process    linseed    meal 

(pounds),. 

3.00 

(pounds),. 

3.00 

Com  and  cob  meal  (pounds) , 

3.00 

Com  and  cob  meal  (pounds) , 

3.00 

Com  stover  (pounds). 

6.00 

Com  stover  (pounds). 

3.60 

Nutritive  ratio,    .       .        1 

:4.55 

Sugar  beets  (pounds), 

20.00 

Total  cost  (cents). 

10.58 

Nutritive  ratio,    .        .        1 

:4.49 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

Total  cost  (cents). 

14.98 

(cents),     .... 

6.92 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

Netcost  (cents), . 

3.66 

(cents),     .... 

7.44 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

7.54 
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Summary  of  Oost  of  the  Above*stcUed  Aver  age  DaUy  Fodder 
Rations  xksed. 

[Centg.] 


Total  cost, 

Maniirial  value  obtainable. 

Net  cost,* 


Fkkdino  Pkriods. 


7.45 
5.68 
1.77 


12.82 
8.01 
4.81 


14.76 
9.50 
5.26 


12.45 
7.65 
4.80 


10.58 
6.92 
3.66 


VL 


14.98 
7.44 
7.54 


*  Allowing  ninetj-two  per  cent,  of  the  maniirial  value  of  the  feed  oonsiimed 
obtainable. 

As  the  selling  price  of  live  weight  per  pound  of  matured 
steers  was  3|  cents,  it  will  be  found  that,  to  cover  the  daily 
expenses  for  feed  consumed  in  form  of  the  six  stated  average 
daily  fodder  i*ations,  the  following  rate  of  a  daily  increase, 
per  head,  in  pounds  of  live  weight,  becomes  necessary :  — 


Gain  required  in  Pounds,  per  Day,  of  Live  Weighty  to  cover 
Expenses  for  Feed. 


Fkkdino  Pkmods. 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

On  total  cost. 

On  net  cost,   .... 

1.99 
0.47 

3.42 
1.28 

3.93 
1.40 

3.32 
1.28 

2.82 
0.98 

3.99 
2.01 

To  what  extent  the  various  fodder  rations  have  secured 
the  above-specified  increase  in  live  weight  may  be  seen  from 
the  subsequent  detailed  feeding  record  of  each  steer  on 
trial :  — 
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The  first  feeding  period  in  case  of  both  animals  shows  a 
decided  loss  in  live  weight ;  this  result  is  presomably  largely 
dae  to  the  influence  of  an  entire  change  in  mode  of  keeping 
and  feeding,  and  cannot  be  charged  to  the  daily  diet. 


2.    Record  of  Summer  Pasturing. 
May  10, 1890,  to  Sept.  30, 1890. 


No.  1. 

No.  a. 

Date  of  turning  steers  into  pasture, 

May  10, 1890. 

May  10. 1890. 

Date  of  closing  pasturing,     . 

Sept  30, 1890. 

Sept  30, 1890. 

Number  of  days  of  pasturing. 

144 

144 

Live  weight  of  steers  when  turned  into 
pasture,       ....•• 

895  lbs. 

840  lbs. 

Lave  weight  of  steers  ai  close  of  past- 
uring, •         •         .         •         .v       .         • 

1,020    « 

923    " 

Total  weight  gain  during  pasturing,     • 

125    •* 

83    " 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day,  • 

0.87    " 

0.58    " 

Cost  of  feed  per  day,  allowing  forty 
cents  per  week  for  use  of  pasture,     • 

6.71  cts. 

5.71  cts. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight 
gidned, 

6.58    •* 

9.91    " 

To  meet  the  expenses  for  the  use  of  the  pasture,  per  head, 
forty  cents  a  week,  requires  a  daily  increase  in  live  weight 
of  1.52  pounds,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  we  actually 
secured.  The  daily  increase  in  live  weight  no  doubt  varies 
during  the  season  more  or  less,  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  weather  and  in  the  condition  of  the  pasture.  A  mere 
statement  of  the  final  results  at  the  close  of  the  season  does 
not  show  the  degree  of  temporary  adverse  influence.  Aside 
from  these  circumstances,  there  is,  however,  another  serious 
source  of  loss  in  live  weight ;  apparently  unavoidably  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  changing  from  stall  feeding  to  pastur- 
ing, and  from  the  latter  again  to  stall  feeding.    The  loss  in 
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live  weight  due  to  these  changes  amounted  in  our  case  to 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  per  head,  on  each  occa- 
sion and  in  case  of  both  animals. 


3.    JFeedinff  Record  of  Second  Winter  Season. 

Oct.  14, 1890j  to  MoLrch  5, 1891. 

[Coarse  fodder  articles :  upland  meadow  haj,  barley  straw,  clover  baj,  com  ensi- 
lage, turnips ;  fine  fodder  articles :  iMurley  meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal.] 

The  steers,  upon  returning  from  the  pasture,  September  30, 
were  allowed  for  a  week  or  more,  some  hours  every  day,  an 
out-door  exercise,  to  make  the  change  for  a  subsequent  close 
confinement  and  a  systematic  system  of  feeding  a  gradual 
one.  The  mode  of  feeding  was  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter  season.  The  daily  grain-feed  rations  consisted 
either  of  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  3.5  pounds  each, 
per  head,  or  of  wheat  bran,  barley  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  varying  from  3  to  3.5  pounds  each,  per  head,  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  daily  coarse-feed  ration  consisted  at 
different  times  in  varying  proportions  either  of  English  hay, 
or  of  English  hay  and  barley  straw,  or  of  English  hay,  clover 
hay  and  turnips,  or  of  clover  hay  and  corn  ensilage;  the 
amount  consumed  was  conti*olled  by  the  appetite  of  each 
animal  on  trial.  The  subsequent  detailed  statement  of 
fodder  rations  used  represents  in  each  case  the  average  com- 
position of  the  daily  diet  during  succeeding  feeding  periods. 
The  change  from  one  daily  diet  to  another  is  in  all  cases  a 
gradual  one,  to  avoid  as  far  as  practicable  serious  disturb- 
ances in  digestion. 


Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran, t23  50 

Barley  meal, 30  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 27  50 

Barley  straw, 5  00 

Hay, 15  00 

Clover  hay, 12  00 

Turnips, 4  00 

Corn  ensilage,         ....,,,.  2  75 
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Analyses  of  the  Various  Artides  of  Fodder  used. 

1 

1 

• 
• 

1 

i 

! 

1 

5 

1 

SI 

UOktanllorC^  . 

1S.U 

14.82 

10.18 

11.44 

9.72 

17.41 

89.88 

80.53 

])f7>Htter.       .... 

87.80 

86.88 

88.87 

88.66 

90.28 

82.60 

10.68 

19.47 

m.w 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

J»mi^9U<tfI>iy  Matter. 

CnideMh, 

7.40 

8.18 

8.22 

6.80 

6.48 

14.08 

0.54 

6.73 

"    cellulose. 

12.17 

5.04 

7.20 

83.86 

32.28 

30.87 

12.61 

26.00 

-    ftrt, 

5.04 

2.38 

11.64 

8.88 

2.40 

1.75 

2.05 

8.27 

••     piotelii,  .... 

18.48 

14.98 

45.09 

9.24 

9.64 

16.64 

0.80 

8.97 

Noo-BttrogencMis  extract  oMrtter, 

68.91 

74.47 

26.89 

48.28 

49.26 

36.26 

65.91 

64.13 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  5^  cents,  potassium  oxide  4^  cents,  per  pound.] 


i 

n 

i 

• 
• 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Kdfltare,        .       .       . 

12.11 

14.62 

10.13 

11.44 

9.72 

17.41 

89.82 

80.58 

Nitrogen, 

2.607 

2.04 

6.613 

1.310 

1.379 

2.20 

1.60 

0.279 

PlKMpboric  add,  .       . 

2.870 

0.660 

2.090 

0.303 

0.361 

0.603 

0.002 

0.096 

PotMdom  oxide,  . 

1.020 

0.341 

1.620 

2.086 

1.641 

1.062 

0.858 

0.226 

VahMtlon     per     2,000 
pooada. 

$12  71 

♦7  16 

$23  00 

♦8M 

$6  92 

$0  08 

$0  93 

$1  16 
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Average  Composition  of  the  DaUy  Fodder  Bations  need  during 
the  Six  Succeseive  Feeding  Periods  (Second  Winter  Season^ 
1890-91). 


1. 


IL 


October  14  to  October  25. 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  8.60 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  8.50 
Barley  straw  (pounds),  •  6.42 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .8.33 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:4.15 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .16.78 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     .        .        .        .9.93 
Net  cost  (cents), .        .        .    6.85 


October  28  to  November  10. 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  •  3.50 
Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  3.50 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .15.68 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:4.08 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .20.68 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     .        .        .        .10.11 
Net  cost  (cents), .        .       .10.57 


HI. 

IV. 

November  13  to  December  1, 

December  2  to  December  15. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

2.50 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

2.50 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds). 

3.50 

Barley  meal  (pounds). 

2.50 

Hay  (pounds),     . 

7.53 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds). 

2.50 

Clover  hay  (pounds),  . 

7.72 

Hay  (pounds),     . 

7.04 

Turnips  (pounds), 

30.00 

Clover  hay  (pounds), . 

6.15 

Nutritive  ratio,    .        .        1 

:3.75 

Turnips  (pounds), 

30.00 

Total  cost  (cents),    .  . 

25.2 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:4.28 

Manurial   value  obtainable 

Total  cost  (cents). 

25.10 

(cents),     .... 

12.38 

Manurial  value  obtainable 

Net  cost  (cents),  • 

12.82 

(cents),     .... 

10.75 

Net  cost  (cents),  . 

14.35 

V. 


VI. 


December  16  to  January  19 - 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  .  3.32 
Barley  meal  (pounds),  .  3.32 
Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  3.32 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .6.44 
Clover  hay  (pounds),  .  .  5.34 
Turnips  (pounds),  .  .30.00 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:4.01 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .27.48 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),    ....  11.89 
Net  cost  (cents), .        .        .15.59 


January  27  to  March  2, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  .  8.00 
Barley  meal  (pounds),  ,  3.00 
Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  3.00 
Clover  hay  (pounds),  .  .5.07 
Com  ensilage  (pounds),  .  42.45 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:4.11 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .21.05 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     ....  10.34 
Net  cost  (cents), .       .       .10.71 
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Summary  of   Cost  of  the  Above-gtated  Average   Daily  Fodder 

Bations  used. 


[Cents.] 

FKKDINO  PBSIODa. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total  cost,     . 
Manurial  value  obtain- 
able, .        •        •        . 
Net  cost,*      . 

16.78 

9.93 
6.86 

20.68 

10.11 
10.67 

26.20 

12.38 
12.82 

26.10 

10.76 
14.36 

27.48 

11.89 
16.69 

21.06 

10.34 
10.71 

*  Allowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  mannrial  valne  of  the  feed  consumed 
obtainable. 

Taking  the  selling  price  of  dressed  beef  at  3|  cents  per 
pound,  it  follows  that,  to  cover  the  daily  expenses  for  feed 
consumed  in  the  form  of  the  above  specified  six  daily  fodder 
rations,  the  following  rate  of  daily  increase  in  pounds  of  live 
weight  becomes  necessary :  — 

Oain  required  in  PoundSj  per  Doy,   of  Live   Weighty  to  cover 
Expenses  for  Feed. 


Feeding  Periods. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

On  total  cost, 
On  net  cost,  . 

4.47 
1.83 

6.61 

2.82 

6.72 
8.42 

6.69 
3.83 

7.33 
4.16 

6.61 
2.86 

The  subsequent  detailed  record  of  each  steer  on  trial  shows 
to  what  extent  each  of  the  previously  specified  fodder  rations 
has  realized  the  required  increase  in  live  weight. 

Conclusions. 
1.  The  rate  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  highest  during 
the  first  winter  season,  1889-90.  The  daily  increase  in  live 
weight  averaged  in  case  of  steer  No.  1,  2.5  pounds,  and  in 
the  case  of  steer  No.  2,  3.3  pounds,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
when  fodder  rations  II.  and  III.  were  fed.  The  market 
value  of  the  stated  daily  increase  in  live  weight,  at  3|  cents 
per  pound,  would  amount  to  9.4  cents  in  case  of  steer  No.  1, 
and  to  12.4  cents  in  case  of  steer  No.  2.  As  the  market 
cost  of  these   two  fodder  rations  averages    13.8  cents  and 
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their  net  cost  5.03  cents,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  value 
gained  by  the  stated  increase  in  live  weight  does  in  neither 
case  pay  fully  for  the  food  consumed  for  its  production ;  yet 
there  remains  a  noticeable  margin  of  profit  on  the  net  cost 
of  the  daily  feed  in  the  form  of  obtainable  manure;  i.  e., 
4.37  cents  per  day  in  case  of  steer  No.  1,  and  7.37  cents  in 
case  of  steer  No.  2. 

2.  The  average  of  the  daily  increase  in  the  live  weight 
of  the  steers  during  the  entire  period  of  pasture  feeding 
amounted,  in  case  of  steer  No.  1,  to  .87  pounds,  and  in  the 
case  of  steer  No.  2  to  .58  pounds.  This  increase  in  live 
weight  represents  on  an  average  a  market  value  of  3.18  cents 
in  case  of  the  former,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  of  2.18  cents. 
Our  expenses  for  the  use  of  the  pasture,  per  head,  was  40 
cents  per  week,  or  5.7  cents  per  day.  We  lost,  per  head, 
3  cents  per  day,  or  21  cents  per  week,  on  each  animal ;  not 
counting  expenses  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  pastui-e, 
loss  of  interest  on  the  investment,  etc. 

3.  The  financial  results  of  the  second  winter  feeding  are 
legs  satisfactory  than  those  secured  during  the  first  winter 
feeding.  This  fact  is  due  to  two  circumstances,  namely, 
higher  market  cost  of  several  coarse  and  fine  fodder  articles 
used,  and  less  nutritive  effect  of  the  fodder  rations  experi- 
mented with.  The  daily  increase  in  live  weight  did  at  no 
time  exceed  2.33  pounds  per  head.  The  market  cost  of  the 
various  daily  fodder  rations  used  during  the  time  stated 
varied  from  16.8  cents  to  27.48  cents  per  head,  while  their 
net  cost  differed  from  6.85  cents  to  15.59  cents.  The  highest 
temporary  increase  in  live  weight  noticed,  per  day,  2.33 
pounds,  would  realize  in  our  market  only  12.37  cents,  which 
amount  is  still  4.5  cents  less  than  the  market  cost  of  the 
cheapest  daily  fodder  ration,  I.  period,  used. 

The  results  of  the  second  feeding  experiment  emphasize 
the  statements  made  in  connection  with  the  report  of  our 
first  experiment,  namely,  cheaper  and  more  eflScient  fodder 
rations  than  most  of  our  gi*ass  lands  — meadows  and  pastures 
—  can  furnish  have  to  be  devised  to  render  the  production 
of  beef  for  our  meat  markets  remunerative. 

Our  observations  with  growing  steers  have  been  continued, 
and  feeding  experiments  carried  on  without  the  assistance 
pf  summer  pasturing  are  well  advanced. 
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Third  FEEDma  Experiment  with  Steers. 
Octobei^  1890,  to  May,  1892. 

Three  one-year-old  steers,  grade  Shorthorn,  were  selected 
for  the  trial.  They  were  bought  at  3 J-  cents  per  pound  of 
live  weight  on  Oct.  14,  1890.  No.  1  weighed  655  pounds. 
No.  2  weighed  595  pounds  and  No.  3  weighed  629  pounds. 

The  mode  of  feeding  and  the  general  management  of  the 
third  experiment  corresponded  in  all  essentials  with  the 
course  adopted  in  the  second  feeding  experiment,  previously 
described.  The  third  experiment  is  divided,  as  the  second, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  into  three  distinctly  different  stages 
of  progress,  namely,  feeding  record  of  first  winter  season, 
o(  summer  pasturing  and  of  second  winter  season. 


1.     Feeding  Secord  of  First  Winter  Season. 

Oct.  14, 1890,  to  AprU  20, 1891. 

[Coarse  fodder  articles :  upland  meadow  hay,  barley  straw,  clorer  hay,  com  ensi- 
Ugp  and  tomips ;  fine  fodder  articles :  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal.] 

Local  Market  Cost  per  Tan  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran, |28  60 

Cotton-seed  meal, 27  60 

Barley  straw, 6  00 

Hay, 16  00 

Mixed  fodder, ;       .        .  12  00 

Turnips, 7  00 

Com  ensilage, 2  76 


Analyses  of  the  Various  A\ 

Hides 

of  Fodder  used. 

Food  Axaltsbs. 

1 

1 

• 
• 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

|l 

MoittareatlWrC,    .       . 
Dry  matter, 

or. 

12.11 

87.89 

10.13 

89.87 

11.44 
88.66 

9.72 

90.28 

17.41 
82.50 

89.82 
10.68 

80.63 
19.47 

AnaiytU  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Crude  ub 

-     celiulcwe,.       .       . 

"     fat.    . 

••     protein,    . 

100.00 

7.40 
12.17 

6.04 
18.48 
66.91 

100.00 

8.22 
7.26 
It. 64 
46.99 
26.89 

100.00 

6.80 

83.85 

3.38 

9.24 

48.28 

100.00 

6.48 

82.28 

2.49 

9.54 

49.26 

100.00 

14.98 
80.37 
1.76 
16.64 
36.26 

100.00 

9.64 
12.61 
2.06 
9.89 
66.91 

100.00 

6.73 
26.90 
3.27 
8.97 
64.18 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  6i  cents,  potassium  oxide  4i  cents,  per  pound.] 


FXBTILIZBB  ANALTBKB. 

1 

i 

t 
1^ 

MoLrtnre 

12.11 

10.13 

11.44 

».72 

17.41 

89.32 

80.53 

Nitrogen, 

2.60 

0.613 

1.31 

1.379 

2.20 

0.169 

0.279 

Photphorioadd, 

2.87 

2.09 

0.303 

0.352 

0.603 

0.092 

0.096 

Potaniam  oxide. 

1.02 

1.62 

2.086 

1.641 

1.962 

0.358 

0.226 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds,     . 

$12  42 

$23  60 

$6  14 

$5  92 

$9  03 

$0  93 

$1  15 

Ir 


Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Motions  used  during 
the  Seven  Successive  Feeding  Periods  (First  Winter  Season^ 
1890-91). 


I. 

11. 

October  14  to  October  25. 

October  28  to  November  10. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds) ,         .    2 .  00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds) ,         .    2 .  00 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),    2.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),    2.00 

Barley  straw  (pounds),       .    4.67 

Hay  (pounds),     .        .        .11.50 

Hay  (pounds),     .        .        .5.95 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1:4.48 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1:4.56 

Total  cost  (cents),       .        .13.73 

Total  cost  (cents),       .        .10.73 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

(cents),     ....    6.47 

(cents),     .        .        .        .6.27 

Net  cost  (cents) , .        .        .    7 .  26 

Net  cost  (cents),  .        .        .4.46 

HI. 

IV. 

November  13  to  December  15. 

December  16  to  January  19. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

2.00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds) ,         .    8 .  00 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds). 

2.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),    8.00 

Hay  (pounds),     . 

5.43 

Hay  (pounds),     .        .        .5.08 

Mixed  fodder  (pounds), 

5.66 

Mixed  fodder  (poimds) ,      .    4 .  83 

Turnips  (pounds). 

20.00 

Turnips  (pounds),       .        .  20.00 

Nutritive  ratio,    .        .        1 

:3.94 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1:3.51 

Total  cost  (cents). 

16.57 

Total  cost  (cents),       .        .  18.36 

Manurial  value  obtainable 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

(cents),     .... 

8.02 

(cents),     ....    9.26 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

8.55 

Net  cost  (cents),.        .        .9.10 
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Average  OomposUionj  etc.  —  Concluded. 


V. 


VI. 


January  27  to  March  6. 
Wheat  bran  (pomids), .  .  8.00 
Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  3.00 
Mixed  fodder  (pounds),  .  6.33 
Com  ensilage  (pounds),  •  33.26 
Nn^tiye  ratio,  .  .  1:3.46 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .  16.44 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     .        .        .        .8.99 
Net  cost  (cents), .        •       .    6.46 


March  10  to  March  24. 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),.  .  3.00 
Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds),  3.00 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .  6.84 
Mixed  fodder  (pounds),  .  6.62 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:3.24 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .16.66 
Manurial  value  obtainable 

(cents),     .        .        .        .9.62 
Net  cost  (cents), .        .        .7.14 


VII. 


March  25  to  April  20. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 6.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  (pounds), 3.00 

Hay  (pounds), 11.00 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:3.78 

Total  cost  (cents), 16.69 

Manurial  value  obtainable  (cents), 9.68 

Net  cost  (cents), .    7.11 


Summary   of  Cost  of  ihe  Above-stated  Average  DaUy  Fodder 

Rations  used. 

[Cents.] 


Fbedihg  Pbbiods. 

L 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 

Total  cost, 
Manurial  value 
obtainable,   . 
Net  cost,* 

10.73 

6.27 
4.46 

13.73 

6.47 
7.26 

16.67 

8.02 
8.56 

18.36 

9.26 
9.10 

16.44 

8.99 
6.46 

16.66 

9.52 
7.14 

16.69 

9.58 
7.11 

*  Anowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  manorial  valne  of  the  fbed  consumed  ob- 
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Accepting  as  basis  of  calculation  the  selling  price  of 
dressed  beef,  3|  cents  per  pound,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  to 
cover  the  daily  expenses  for  feed  consumed  in  form  of  the 
previously  specified  seven  daily  fodder  rations,  the  following 
rates  in  the  daily  increase  in  pounds  of  live  weight  become 
necessary :  — 

Oain   required  in  PoundSj  per  Day^  of  Live   Weighty  to  cover 
Expenses  for  Feed. 


Fkkdimo  PBBI0I>8. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

nr. 

v. 

VL 

VIL 

On  total  cost. 
On  net  cost. 

2.86 
1.19 

8.66 
1.93 

4.42 
2.28 

4.89 
2.43 

4.12 
1.72 

4.44 
1.90 

4.45 

1.90 

The  following  detailed  record  of  each  steer  on  trial  shows 
to  what  extent  each  of  the  previously  described  fodder 
rations  has   materialized    the  necessary  increase    in    live 


weight :  — 


M 
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2.     Record  of  Summer  Pasturing, 
April  27, 1891,  to  Nov.  3, 1891. 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


No.  8. 


Date  of  turning  steers  Into  pasture, 

Date  of  dosing  pasturing. 

Number  of  days  of  pasturing. 

Live  weight  of  steers  when   turned   Into 
pasture 

Llye  weight  of  steers  at  close  of  pasturing. 

Total  weight  gained  during  pasturing, . 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day,    . 

Cost  of  feed,  allowing  twenty.five  cents  per 
week  for  use  of  pasture, 


Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained, 


April  27, 1891. 

Nov.  8, 1801. 

100 

830  lbs. 
026   •• 
05   " 
0.60   •• 

$6  78 
7.14  ets. 


April  27, 1801. 

Nov.  8, 1801. 

100 

806  Iba. 
026  •• 
121   " 
0.64  •« 

$6  78 
6.60  cU. 


April  27, 1801. 

Nov.  8,  ISOL 

100 

848  Iba. 
056   ** 
107    •• 
0.66   •• 

$6  78 
6.88  eu. 


The  average  gain  in  live  weight  per  day,  per  head,  was 
0.95  pounds.  To  meet  the  expenses  for  the  use  of  the 
pasture,  which  was  25  cents,  per  head,  for  the  week,  requires 
an  increase  in  live  weight  of  one  pound,  leaving  our  outlay 
for  moving  the  steers  to  the  pasture  and  back  again  without 
a  return.  Adding  to  this  result  the  unavoidable  falling  off 
in  live  weight,  due  to  a  change  in  mode  of  living,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  pasturing  without  an  additional  supply  of  feed 
from  outside  sources  is  apt  to  prove  an  unprofitable  delay  in 
the  maturing  of  young  steers  for  the  meat  market. 

To  demonstrate,  if  possible,  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
our  more  recent  experiments  with  feeding  young  steers  for 
the  meat  market  are  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
pasture.  The  animal  is  fed  in  the  stable  during  the  entire 
experiment,  without  any  out-door  exercise  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  good  health. 


I 
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3.     Feeding  Record  of  Second  Winter  Season. 

Nov.  10, 1891,  to  May  16, 1892. 

[Coarse  fodder  articles :  upland  meadow  haj,  dent  com  ensilage,  sweet  com  ensi- 
lage, com  stoTer,  sugar  beets,  globe  mangolds  and  tnralps;  fine  fodder  articles: 
wheat  bran,  maize  feed  (Chicago)  and  glaten  feed  (Bnffklo).] 

The  steers  returning  from  the  pasture  November  3,  were 
for  a  week  allowed  out-door  exercise  between  the  times  of 
feeding,  to  make  the  change  for  subsequent  close  confinement 
a  gradual  one. 

The  system  of  feeding  remained  materially  the  same  as 
on  previous  occasion.  The  daily  ration  of  grain  feed  was  a 
definite  one  for  each  period,  and  the  same  in  quantity  for 
each  animal  at  the  time.  It  consisted  during  the  first  five 
periods  of  equal  weights  of  wheat  bran  and  Chicago  maize 
feed,  from  3.44  to  4  pounds  each,  and  during  the  last  feeding 
period  (VI.)  of  equal  weights  of  wheat  bran  and  Buffalo 
gluten  feed,  4  pounds  each,  per  head,  daily.  The  daily 
coarse  fodder  ration  consisted  at  different  times  of  either 
English  hay  with  roots,  or  of  corn  ensilage.  The  amount 
of  roots  was  a  definite  one,  and  the  same  in  case  of  all 
animals  ;  while  the  daily  amount  of  hay  and  of  corn  ensilage 
consumed  was  controlled  by  the  appetite  of  each  steer. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  six  fodder  rations 
fed  during  the  succeeding  feeding  periods  represents  the 
average  composition  of  the  daily  diet.  Changes  from  one 
diet  to  another  were  made  gradually  for  obvious  reasons, 
allowing  six  days  to  pass  by  before  recording  results. 


Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran, $22  00 

Maize  feed, 25  00 

Gluten  feed, 23  00 

Hay, 15  00 

Turnips, 2  50 

Globe  mangolds, 4  00 

Dent  com  ensilage, 2  50 

Sweet  com  ensilage, .  2  50 

Corn  stover,    . 5  00 

Sugar  beets, 5  00 
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Analyses  of  Fine  Feed  used. 
[Grain  Feed  ] 


Food  Axaltsbs. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Maize 
Feed. 

Olaten 
Feed. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

10.01 
89.99 

8.70 
91.30 

8.97 
91.03 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose, 

«*      fat, 

"     protein,      ...... 

Non-nitrogenous  exti-act  matter. 

100.00 

6.58 
11.77 

6.04 
18.06 
68.55 

100.00 

0.78 

7.97 

7.37 

27.55 

66.33 

100.00 

0.77 

6.09 

13.46 

26.16 

64.52 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  6<|  cents,  potassinm  oxide  4}  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fkbtilizeh  Analtsbs. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Maize 
Feed. 

Gluten 
Feed. 

Moisture, 

Nitrogen,      ....... 

Phospnorio  acid,   ...... 

Potassium  oxide, 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, 

10.01 

2.60 

2.85 

1.63 

$12  40 

8.70 
4.03 
0.70 
0.43 
$13  25 

8.97 
3.81 

0.69 

0.42 

$12  57 

Analyses  o 

/  Coarse  Fodder  Articles 

iLsed. 

Food  Analtsxs. 

1 

i 

5 

1 

o 

a 

O  M 
05 

h 

OQ 

1 

Moisttire  at  100*  C 

Dry  matter,        .... 

9.72 
90.28 

90.21 
9.79 

87.76 
12.26 

79.92 
20.08 

84.80 
16.70 

20.10 
79.90 

85.27 
14.73 

Analvfis  of  Dry  MaUtr, 
Crude  aah,  ..... 

"     celluloae 

"     fat, 

••     protein,    .... 
Non-nltrogenona  extract  matter, 

100.00 

6.43 
82.28 
2.49 
9.64 
49.26 

100.00 

8.47 
11.28 

1.74 
10.12 
68.44 

100.00 

9.06 

7.04 

0.88 

10.87 

71.76 

100.00 

4.99 
27.19 
8.29 
8.29 
66.24 

100.00 

6.82 

29.32 

7.86 

7.88 

49.14 

100.00 

6.12 
83.72 

2.61 

.    7.76 

49.90 

100.00 

6.96 

6.40 

0.66 

10.97 

76.98 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Xitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  Si  cents,  potassium  oxide  4)  cents,  per  pound  ] 


FKBTIUZXB  ANALT8B8. 

1 

E 

i. 

i! 

O 

a 

1=^ 

li 

CD 

C 

1 

Moiatofe. 

0.72 

00.21 

87.75 

70.02 

84.30 

20.10 

86.27 

Kltrogeo, 

1.38 

0.178 

0208 

0.27 

0.20 

0.00 

0.26 

Pbospboric  add. 

0.86 

0.104 

0.008 

0.14 

0.080 

0.20 

0.10 

Potawiam  oxide, 

167 

0885 

0.388 

0.83 

0  41 

1-40 

0.48 

Valoatlon  per  2,000  pounda,     . 

$5  05 

$0  00 

$1  06 

$1  26 

$1  06 

$4  55 

$1  32 

Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during 
the  Six  Successive  Feeding  Periods  {Second  Winter  Season^ 
1891^92). 


II. 


November  10  to  December  22, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  «  8.44 
Maize  feed  (pounds),  .  .3.44 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .  11.03 
Turnips  (pounds),  .  .17.38 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:5.83 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .18.63 
Manurial    value  obtainable 

(cents),     ....    7.87 
Net  cost  (cents),  .        .        .10.66 


December  29  to  January  30, 
Wheat  bran  (pounds),  4.00 

Maize  feed  (pounds),  .  ,  4.00' 
Hay  (pounds),  .  .  .9.17 
Globe  mangolds  (pounds),  .15.00 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  1:6.42 
Total  cost  (cents),  .  .19.28 
Manurial  value   obtainable 

(cents),     .  .        .7.95 

Net  cost  (cents),  .        .        .11.33 


ni. 


IV. 


January  19  to  February  23. 

March  1  to  March  23, 

Wheat  bran  (pounds),         .    4.00 
Maize  feed  (pounds),  .        .    4.00 
Dent  com  ensilage  (pounds),  33.88 
Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1:6.26 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 
Maize  feed  (pounds),  . 
Sweet  com  ensilage(pounds) 
Nutritive  ratio,    .        .        1 

4.00 

4.00 

67.41 

:5.92 

Total  cost  (cents),               .13.64 
Manurial  value    obtainable 

Total  cost  (cents), 
Manurial  value   obtainable 

16,68 

(cents),      ....    6.68 
Net  cost  (cents),  .        .        .    6.96 

(cents),     .        .        .        . 
Net  cost  (cents),  . 

7.62 
9.06 
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Average  Compotition,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


¥^ 


V. 

VL 

March29toAprU9. 

April  26  to  May  16, 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 

4.00 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

4.00 

Maize  feed  (pounds),  . 

4.00 

Gluten  feed  (pounds), 

4.00 

Corn  stover  (pounds), . 

11.23 

Hay  (pounds),     . 

10.00 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:5.67 

Sugar  beets  (pounds). 

15.00 

Total  cost  (cents), 

12.21 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        ] 

:5.83 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

Total  cost  (cents). 

20.26 

(cents),     .        .        .        . 

7.06 

Manurial  value   obtainable 

Net  cost  (cents),  . 

6.16 

(cents),     .        .        .        . 

8.24 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

12.01 

Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stated  Average  Daily  Fodder 
nations  used. 


[Cents.] 

Fbkdixo  Periods. 

1 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

\i 

Total  cost,   . 
Manurial  value  obtain- 
able, 
Net  cost,*    . 

18.63 

7.87 
10.66 

19.28 

7.96 
11.33 

13.64 

6.68 
6.96 

16168 

7.52 
9.06 

12.21 

7.06 
6.16 

20.25 

8.24 
12.01 

*  Allowing  ninety* two  per  cent,  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  feed  consumed 
obtainable. 

Oain  required  in  Pounds^  per  Day^   of  Live  Weighty  to  cover 
Expenses  for  Feed, 


Feeding  Periods. 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

W 

VI. 

On  total  cost. 
On  net  cost. 

4.94 
2.84 

6.14 
3.02 

3.64 
1.86 

4.42 
2.42 

3.26 
1.37 

6.4C 
3.20 

How  far  in  the  case  of  each  steer  these  rates  of  daily  in- 
crease in  their  live  weight  have  been  realized  in  case  of  each 
specified  fodder  ration  may  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  de- 
tailed feeding  record  of  each  animal. 
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Conclusions, 

The  results  of  the  third  feeding  experiment  with  young 
steers  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  general  aspect  from 
those  obtained  in  our  two  preceding  experiments. 

1.  During  the  first  winter  season  the  daily  gain  in  live 
weight  during  the  sixth  feeding  period  reached  3.2  pounds 
(steer  No.  3),  and  it  averaged  for  the  entire  lot  of  steers 
(three)  at  that  time  2.69  pounds  per  head.  This  gain  repre- 
sents 0.34  pounds  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  the  animal  on  trial  (800  pounds  each). 

2.  During  the  second  winter  season  the  same  lot  of  steers 
gained,  during  one  feeding  period  (I.  period),  on  an  aver- 
age, 2.5  pounds  of  live  weight  per  day;  in  case  of  one  steer 
it  was  as  high  as  3.05  pounds  per  day.  This  rate  of  daily 
increase  in  live  weight  is  equal  to  0.21  pounds  on  each 
hundred  ix)unds  of  live  weight,  with  a  total  weight  of  1,100 
pounds  fiev  head. 

3.  The  total  local  market  cost  of  the  different  stated 
daily  fodder  rations  used  during  the  first  winter  season 
varies  from  10.7  to  18.36  cents,  and  their  nat  cost  from 
4.46  to  9.10  cents,  leaving  manurial  refuse  equal  in  com- 
mercial value  to  one-half  of  the  local  retail  market  cost  of 
the  feed  consumed. 

4.  The  total  local  market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  rations 
used  during  the  second  winter  season  varies  from  12.2  to 
20.28  cents,  and  their  net  cost  from  5.1  to  12.01  cents, 
leaving  a  manurial  refuse  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  local  re- 
tail market  cost  of  the  fodder  articles  which  constitute  the 
stated  fodder  rations. 

5.  The  average  daily  gain  in  live  weight,  taking  the  en- 
tire experiment  into  consideration,  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  noticed  in  the  second  experiment ;  yet  at  no  period  of 
the  trial  does  the  daily  increase  in  live  weight  at  3|  cents 
market  cost  per  pound  of  live  weight  equal  the  entire  local 
market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  in  connection  with  its 
production.  This  result  is  due  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  to 
the  contemporary  high  local  market  cost  of  some  of  the 
fodder  ingredients  largely  used  in  the  making  up  of  the 
daily  fodder  rations. 
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The  results  of  our  experiments  in  this  connection  are,  as 
may  be  noticed  from  preceding  reports,  rather  more  in- 
structive than  remunerative.  A  market  cost  of  3  J  cents  per 
pound  of  live  weight  in  cases  of  yearlings,  with  3|  cents  pcv 
pound  of  live  weight  in  cases  of  matured  steers,  leaves,  it 
will  be  conceded,  but  a  small  margin  of  cash  profits.  The 
largest  daily  increase  in  live  weight,  in  case  of  any  diet  thus 
fiir  experimented  with,  was  0.46  pounds  per  one  hundred 
pounds  of  live  weight,  with  yearlings  weighing  from  650  to 
700  pounds  per  head ;  while  in  case  of  two-year-old  steers, 
weighing  from  1,100  to  1,150  pounds  per  head,  it  reached 
but  0.3  pounds  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  their  live 
weight.  The  highest  daily  increase  in  live  weight  during 
any  feeding  period  in  case  of  yearlings  thus  far  secured  by 
us  amounted  to  2.9  pounds  per  head,  and  in  case  of  two- 
year-olds  to  3.4  pounds  per  head.  These  results  represent 
a  market  value  of  live  weight  gained  at  above-stated  local 
meat  market  prices  of  10.87  cents  in  case  of  yearlings,  and 
12.55  cents  in  case  of  two-year-old  steers.  Our  results  fall 
behind  daily,  thus  far,  about  one  pound  of  gain  in  live 
weight  to  cover  the  market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  for  its 
production;  14  to  15  cents  in  case  of  yearlings,  18  to  19 
cents  in  case  of  two-year-old  steers. 

The  necessity  of  efficient  and  cheap  fodder  rations  being 
quite  evident,  it  seems  desirable  to  try,  more  generally,  fodder 
crops  of  a  higher  nutritive  character  than  the  majority  of  our 
meadows  and  pastures  furnishes  at  present. 
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in. 

WINTER  FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LAMBS. 


h- 


Mvember,  1891,  to  May,  1892. 

The  experiment  briefly  described  in  a  few  succeeding 
pages  is  the  third  one  of  a  series  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  feeding  effect  and  general  economy  of  differ- 
ent combinations  of  grain  feed  stuffs  when  fed  in  connection 
with  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  coarse  fodder  articles  for 
the  production  of  meat. 

During  our  first  experiment,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
gluten  meal  (Chicago)  furnished  in  varying  proportions  the 
grain  feed  part  of  the  daily  diet  (see  eighth  annual  report, 
pages  67-90).  During  the  second,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
old-process  linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  (Chicago)  served 
for  that  purpose  (see  ninth  annual  report,  pages  128-147)  ; 
while  in  the  third  experiment,  which  is  here  under  discussion, 
wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  Chicago  maize  feed  have 
been  used  as  the  grain  feed  part  of  the  daily  feed. 

The  coarse  feed  portion  of  the  daily  diet  during  the  first 
and  second  experiments  consisted  exclusively  of  rowen  (hay 
of  the  second  cut  of  upland  meadows)  and  of  corn  ensilage. 
In  the  third  experiment  during  one  feeding  period  corn 
ensilage  was  substituted  by  roots  (globe  mangolds).  The 
selection  of  lambs  in  all  these  trials  was  confined  to  our  local 
supply.  From  six  to  nine  animals  served  in  each  case  for 
our  observations. 

Six  lambs,  wethers,  grades  of  uncertain  parentage,  were 
selected  for  the  experiment  here  under  consideration.  Each 
animal  occupied  a  separate  pen  during  the  entire  time  of  ob- 
servation ;  none  of  them  were  shorn  before  entering  upon 
the  trial. 
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1.     Live  Weight  and  Cost  of  Lambs. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Total. 

liTo  weight  (ponnda),  . 

Market  eoetftt  5.6  cento  per  pound,    . 

74.00 
$4  07 

68.90 
$8  77 

67 .28 
$8  70 

78.50 
$4  04 

«.00 
$8  58 

n.75 
$4  28 

425.00 
$28  44 

2.     Character  and  Cost  of  Fodder  Articles. 

The  grain  feed  used  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  Chicago 
maize  feed  and  Buffalo  gluten  feed  bought  in  our  local 
market.  These  articles  were  of  a  feir  quality  and  of  a  good 
mechanical  condition.  Chicago  maize  feed  and  Buffalo 
gluten  feed  are  waste  products  obtained  from  maize  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  glucose-sugar ;  they  are 
valuable  recent  additions  to  our  conmiercial  resources  of  con- 
centrated feed  stuffs.  The  coarse  feed  stuffs,  consisting  of 
rowen  (hay  of  second  cut  of  upland  meadows),  of  com  ensi- 
lage and  of  globe  mangolds,  were  produced  at  the  station, 
and  were  of  the  same  good  quality  as  those  described  in  a 
previous  bulletin  (No.  42).  The  local  market  value  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  fodder  articles  used  at 
different  times  in  the  daily  diet  are  recorded  in  the  sub- 
sequent tabular  statements. 


Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Wheat  bran, $22  00 

Maize  feed  (Chicago), 25  00 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo), 28  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Globe  mangolds, .        4  00 

Dent  com  ensilage, .2  50 

Sweet  com  ensilage, 2  50 
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Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Food  Analtbbb. 

i 

n 

1 

i 

1 

1. 

i! 

a 

1^ 

e . 
II 

00 

Moisture  at  100*  C,    . 

10.01 

8.70 

8.07 

13.00 

87.75 

70.02 

84.30 

Dry  matter,        .... 

80.90 

01.90 

01.03 

86.10 

12.25 

20.08 

15.70 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analv9i9  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Crude  asb, 

6.58 

0.78 

0.77 

8.28 

0.06 

4.00 

6.32 

«     cellulose 

11.77 

7.07 

6.00 

28.88 

7.04 

27.10 

29.32 

"     fat, 

6.04 

7.37 

13.46 

3.01 

0.88 

8.20 

7.36 

"     protein,  .... 

18.06 

27.65 

26.16 

13.46 

10.37 

8.29 

7.86 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter. 

58.55 

66.33 

64.52 

45.48 

n.75 

66.24 

40.14 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5}  cents,  potassium  oxide  4}  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fertilizer  Analtbbs. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

5 

1 

S 
»  . 

it 

O 

12 

II 

CD 

Moisture, 

10.01 

8.70 

8.07 

13.00 

87.75 

70.02 

S4.30 

Nitrogen 

2.60 

4.03 

3.81 

1.863 

0.203 

0.27 

0.20 

Phosphoric  acid. 

2.85 

0.70 

0.69 

0.464 

0.003 

0.14 

0.089 

Potassium  oxide. 

1.63 

0.43 

0.42 

1.066 

0.383 

0.83 

0.41 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds,     . 

$12  40 

$13  25 

$12  67 

$7  84 

$106 

$1  26 

$106 

3.  Mode  of  Feeding.  • 
The  grain  feed  portion  of  the  daily  diet  consisted  in  every 
instance  of  equal  weights  of  either  wheat  bran  and  Chicago 
maize  feed  or  of  wheat  bran  and  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  The 
amount  of  each  used  per  head  in  the  daily  fodder  ration 
varied  in  different  feeding  periods  somewhat ;  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  experiment  it  amounted  to  five  ounces 
of  each,  per  head,  during  later  periods  to  six  ounces.  All 
animals  received  the  same  quantity  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
observation. 
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The  daily  coarse  feed  rations  consisted  either  of  rowen  hay 
or  of  rowen  hay  with  either  corn  ensilage  or  roots  (globe 
mangolds).  Whenever  corn  ensilage  or  roots  were  fed  in 
common  with  rowen  hay,  only  one-half  of  the  customary 
daily  rowen  ration  was  given,  while  the  consumption  of  corn 
ensilage  or  of  the  roots  was  governed  by  the  appetite  of 
each  animal.  One-half  of  the  daily  fodder  ration  —  line  and 
coarser  feed  —  was  fed  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
later  in  the  aflbernoon.  Water  was  given  once  a  day,  a. few 
hours  after  feeding  (mornings) . 

The  entire  experiment  extended  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  days,  and  was  subdivided  into 
five  distinct  feeding  periods,  varying  in  length  from  fourteen 
to  thirty-five  days,  with  five  days  between  the  periods. 

Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during  the 
Six  Successive  Feeding  Periods, 


I. 

n. 

November  17  to  December  1. 

December  5  to  January  13, 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

0.34 

Wheat  bran  (pounds), 

0.33 

Maize  feed  (pounds),  . 

0.34 

Maize  feed  (pounds),  . 

0.33 

Rowen  (pounds). 

1.37 

Rowen  (pounds). 

0.68 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

;4.84 

Globe  mangolds  (pounds),. 

2.97 

Total  cost  (cents). 

1.83 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:6.12 

Manarial   value  obtainable 

Total  cost  (cents). 

1.88 

(cents),     .... 

0.89 

Manurial    value  obtainable 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

0.94 

(cents),     .... 

0.78 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

1.10 

III. 

IV. 

January  17  to  February  . 

22. 

February  26  to  March  23. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

0.35 

Wheat  bran  (poiuids). 

0.38 

Maize  feed  (pounds),  . 

0.35 

Maize  feed  (pounds), . 

0.38 

Rowen  (pounds). 

0.77 

Rowen  (pounds). 

0.84 

Dent  com  ensilage  (pounds) , 

1.97 

Sweet  com  ensilage  (pounds) , 

2.68 

Nutntive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:5.26 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:5.34 

Total  cost  (cents). 

1.65 

Total  cost  (cents), 

1.86 

Manurial    value  obtainable 

Manurial   value  obtainable 

(cents),     .        .        .        . 

0.80 

(cents),     .... 

0.88 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

0.85 

Net  cost  (cents),  . 

0.98 
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Average  Composition,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


V. 

VI. 

March  27  to  April  23. 

AprU  27  io  May  18. 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

0.40 

Wheat  bran  (pounds). 

0.40 

Maize  feed  (pounds), . 

0.40 

Gluten  feed  (pounds). 

0.40 

Rowen  (pounds), 

1.40 

Rowen  (pounds). 

1.37 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:4.79 

Nutritive  ratio,     .        .        1 

:5.02 

Total  cost  (cents), 

1.99 

Total  cost  (cents). 

1.93 

Manurial   value  obtainable 

Manurial    value  obtainable 

(cents),     .... 

0.98 

(cents),     .... 

0.95 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

1.01 

Net  cost  (cents), . 

0.98 

Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stated  Average  Daily  Fodder 
Raiions  used. 


[Cents.] 

I. 

Fkbdino  Periods. 

11. 

III. 

IV.   j     V. 

VI. 

Total  cost. 1.83 

Manurial  value  obtainable,        ....       0.89 
Net  cost,* 0.94 

1.88 
0.78 
1.10 

1.65 
0.80 
0.85 

1.86 
0.88 
0.98 

1.99 
0.98 
1.01 

1.08 
0.96 
0.96 

*  Allowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  mannrial  value  of  the  feed  consumed  ob- 
tainable. 

4.     Gain  in  Live  Weight  during  Expe^'iment. 

[Pounds.] 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Average. 

Live  weight  at  beginning  of  experi- 
ment,         

74.00 

68.60 

67.25 

73.50 

65.00 

77.75 

71.00 

Live  weight  at  cloae  of  experiment. 

97.00 

85.50 

87.50 

85.00 

75.00 

98.50 

88.08 

Live  weight  gained  during  experi- 
ment,         

23.00 

17.00 

20.25 

11.50 

10.00 

20.76 

17.07 

The  live  weight  of  the  lambs  (six)  engaged  in  our  first 
experiment  averaged,  at  the  beginning  of  our  experiments, 
71  pounds  ;  of  those  engaged  in  the  second  experiment  (six) 
it  averaged  53.5  pounds. 
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Yield  of  Dressed  Weight. 


No.l.  No.  2.   No.  8.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6.  Total. 


PMmdf  of  drcwed  weight,   . 
BfltonM  At  n  ewita  per  i>oand,    • 


fi2.25 
$5  76 


46.50 
$5  11 


44.00 
$4  84 


43.00 
$4  73 


86.00 
$8  96 


53.25 
$5  86 


275.00 
$80  26 


Yield  of  Wool. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

Total. 

Poonda  of  wool,    . 

Betarns  at  21  cents  per  pound,    . 

• 

6.60 
$187 

5.25 
$1  10 

5.75 
$1  21 

5.25 
$1  10 

6.25 
$181 

5.75 
$1  21 

84.75 
$7  80 

5.     Financial  Results. 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Total. 

CottoflamlM, 

$4  11 

$8  82 

$3  75 

$4  18 

$3  73 

$4  86 

867 

838 

8  41 

3  58 

2  75 

3  54 

$7  78 

$7  20 

$7  16 

$7  71 

$6  48 

$7  89 

$44  22 

Vahie  receired  for  meat. 

$6  78 

$6  11 

$4  84 

$4  73 

$8  96 

$6  86 

187 

1  10 

1  21 

1  10 

1  81 

1  21 

1  73 

1  59 

1  60 

1  67 

1  28 

1  66 

$8  85 

$7  70 

$7  66 

$7  60 

$6  66 

$8  73 

$47  06 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  average  daily  increase  in  live  weight  as  compared 
with  that  noticed  in  the  two  preceding  experiments  is  not  as 
satisfactory ;  lambs  4  and  5  fall  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
behind,  when  compared  with  the  gain  obtained  in  case  of 
lambs  1,  3  and  6. 

2.  The  feeding  effect  of  corn  ensilage,  when  fed  with  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  grain  feed,  compares  well  with 
that  of  globe  mangold  roots. 

3.  The  market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  rations  above 
stated  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  lower  than  that  of  those 
used  in  our  preceding  experiments  with  lambs  ;  it  varies  from 
1.65  cents  to  1.93  cents  in  different  feeding  periods. 
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4.  The  manurial  value  obtainable  from  the  different  daily 
fodder  rations  varies  from  0.78  to  0.98  cents ;  it  amounts  to 
one-half  of  the  market  cost  of  the  daily  diet. 

5.  The  temporary  ruling  low  market  cost  of  the  grain 
feed  during  the  third  experiment,  as  compared  with  those  on 
preceding  occasions,  and  the  high  commercial  value  of  the 
obtainable  manurial  refuse,  due  to  their  rich  nitrogenous 
composition,  have  secured  still  a  small  profit  over  expenses 
charged  where  the  rate  of  producing  meat  was  too  low  to  en- 
title to  profit.  In  considering  the  stated  financial  results  in 
all  our  feeding  experiments,  thus  far  published,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  all  our  home-raised  fodder  articles  are 
charged  at  a  liberal  local  market  price  per  ton., 


■ 
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Toted  Amount  of  Feed  conmimed  from  Nov.  17 ^  1891  j  to  May 
18, 1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost 

lUnnrfal 
Value. 

75.25  pounds  wheat  bran, 

67.62 

$0  83 

10  47 

63.25  pounds  maize  feed, 

57.75 

0  79 

0  42 

12.00  pounds  gluten  feed, 

10.92 

0  14 

0  08 

189.50  pounds  rowen,       .... 

163.15 

1  42 

0  74 

128,00  pounds  globe  mangolds, 

15.68 

0  26 

0  07 

82.00  pounds  dent  com  ensilage,   . 

16.47 

0  10 

0  05 

101 . 00  pounds  sweet  com  ensilage, . 

15.87 

0  13 

0  05 

847.46 

13  67 

11  88 

Pounds. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  74.00 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .  ^  .  .  .97.00 
live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 
Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment) 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  46.13  per  cent,  or  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  15.11. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  15.96  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent  of 
manurial  value,  8.43  cents. 


28.00 
0.126 
52.25 
44.75 
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Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  JTbv.  17, 1891,  to  May 

18, 1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost 

Hanurial 
Value. 

65.62  pounds  wheat  bran, 

59.05 

$0  72 

$0  41 

56.62  pounds  maize  feed, 

51.69 

0  71 

0  87 

9.00  pounds  gluten  feed. 

8.19 

0  10 

0  06 

190.50  pounds  rowen,       .... 

164.02 

1  48 

0  75 

120.00  pounds  globe  mangolds. 

14.70 

0  24 

0  06 

78.50  pounds  dent  com  ensilage,    . 

15.76 

0  10 

0  05 

65 .  00  poimds  sweet  com  ensilage, . 

10.21 

0  08 

0  03 

323.62 

$3  38 

11  73 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 
Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment) 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  45.61  per  cent.,  or  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  19.04. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pqimd  of  live  weight  gained,  19.88  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent,  of 
manurial  value,  10.53  cents. 


Pounds. 

68.50 
85.50 
17.00 
0.093 
46.50 
39.00 
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I 


Total  Amount  o/  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  17^  1891^  to  May 
18,  1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost 

ICanurUl 
Value. 

67.00  pounds  wheat  bran, 

58.00  pounds  maize  feed, 
9.00  pounds  gluten  feed, 
189.60  pounds  rowen,       .... 
128.00  pounds  globe  mangolds, 

66.50  pounds  dent  corn  ensilage,    . 

63.00  pounds  sweet  com  ensilage, . 

60.29 

52.95 

8.19 

163.15 

15.68 

13.35 

9.89 

fO  74 
0  73 

0  10 

1  42 
0  26 
0  08 
0  08 

to  42 
0  38 
0  06 
0  74 
0  07 
0  04 
0  03 

323.50 

13  41 

(1  74 

m 


poands. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  67.25 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .  .  .  .87.50 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  .20.25 
Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment),        .        .      0.110 

Dressed  weight  of  animal,    . 44.00 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  49.71  per  cent,  or   .        .        .        .43.50 

Poimds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  15.97. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  16.84  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent,  of 
manurial  value,  8.93* 
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Toted  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  17^  1891^  to  May 
'  18,  1892. 


Dry  Mutter 
(Pounds). 


Hannrial 
Value. 


67.50  potrnds  wheat  bran, 

60.74 

10  74 

10  42 

58.50  pounds  maize  feed, 

53.41 

0  73 

0  39 

9.00  pounds  gluten  feed, 

8.19 

0  10 

0  06 

198.50  pounds  rowen,       .        .        .        • 

160.91 

1  49 

0  78 

128.00  pounds  globe  mangolds. 

15.68 

0  26 

0  07 

84.00  pounds  dent  com  ensilage,    , 

16.87 

0  11 

0  05 

80.00  pounds  sweet  com  ensilage, . 

12.56 

0  10 

0  04 

328.36 

13  53 

(1  81 

Pounds. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,        .    73.50 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,       .        .  .85.00 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,         .        .  11.50 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment),  0.063 

Dressed  weight  of  animal,    .        .        .        .  .  .43.00 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  49.41  per  cent,  or   .        .        .        .42.00 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  28.55. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  30.70  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent,  of 
manurial  value,  16.17  cents. 
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Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  17 ^  1891  ^  to  May 
18, 1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Poonds). 

Coit 

Mannrlal 
Value. 

51.50  pounds  wheat  bran, 

46.34 

fO  57 

•0  32 

44.00  pounds  maize  feed, 

40.17 

0  55 

0  29 

7.50  pounds  gluten  feed. 

6.83 

0  09 

0  05 

144.25  pounds  ro wen,       .... 

124.20 

1  08 

0  57 

128.00  pounds  globe  mangolds, 

15.68 

0  26 

0  07 

84.50  pounds  dent  com  ensilage,    . 

16.97 

0  11 

0  05 

75 .  00  pounds  sweet  corn  ensilage, . 

11.78 

009 

0  04 

« 

261.97 

12  75 

(1  39 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  65.00 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .  .  .  .75.00 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  .10.00 
Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment),         .        .      0.054 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 36.00 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  52.00  per  cent,  or   .        .        .        .39.00 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  26.20. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  27.50  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent  of 
manurial  value,  14.70  cents. 
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Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  17 y  lS91y  to  May 
18,  1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Co«t. 

ManurUl 
Value. 

73.12  pounds  wheat  bran. 

65.79 

$0  80 

$0  45 

61.12  pounds  maize  feed, 

55.80 

0  76 

0  40 

12.00  pounds  gluten  feed, 

10.92 

0  14 

0  08 

174.50  pounds  rowen,       .        .        .        . 

150.24 

1  31 

0  68 

128.00  pounds  globe  mangolds, 

15.68 

0  26 

0  07 

102.60  pounds  dent  corn  ensilage,    . 

20.58 

0  13 

0  06 

108.00  pounds  sweet  corn  ensilage, . 

16.96 

0  14 

0  06 

335.97 

13  54 

$1  80 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing. 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 
Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  experiment). 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  45.94  per  cent.,  or  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  live  weight,  16.19. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  17.06  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  8  per  cent  of 
manurial  value,  9.06  cents. 


Ponnds. 

77.75 
98.50 
20.75 
0.113 
53.25 
45.25 
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lY. 
FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS   WITH  PIGS    (TWO). 

1891-92. 


Introduction.  — The  results  of  fifteen  different  feeding  ex- 
periments with  young  pigs,  grades  and  thoroughbreds,  for 
the  meat  market,  have  already  been  published  in  our  pre- 
ceding annual  reports.  The  results  of  two  new  experiments 
are  reported  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  usually  keep,  the  whole  year  around,  one  young  pig 
for  every  cow  in  the  dairy,  to  dispose  of  our  skim-milk. 
On  the  average,  five  lots  of  young  pigs  are  prepared  for  the 
meat  market  every  two  years.  The  animals  are  usually 
bought  when  from  five  to  six  weeks  old,  and  weigh  from 
25  to  30  pounds  per  head.  They  are  fed  until  they  reach  a 
live  weight  of  from  180  to  190  pounds,  when  they  are  sold 
to  the  butcher. 

From  112  to  125  days  are  usually  required  to  produce  the 
desired  live  weight.  Their  daily  gain  in  live  weight  has 
been  from  1.4  to  1.5  pounds.  During  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  one  to  two  weeks  less  time  is  needed  than  during 
the  winter  season  to  finish  the  opei*ation.  The  shrinkage 
from  live  weight  to  dressed  weight  varies  usually  from  18  to 
21  per  cent. 

Our  daily  supply  of  skim-milk  rarely  exceeds  five  quarts 
per  head  of  young  pigs.  We  usually  begin  feeding  from 
two  to  three  ounces  of  corn  meal  with  every  quart  of  skim- 
milk  required  at  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  live  weight  has 
reached  from  60  to  70  pounds  per  head  we  increase  the  corn 
meal  to  four  ounces  per  quart  of  skim-milk  consumed. 

The  additional  feed  subsequently  called  for  has  usually 
been  made  of  either  a  suitable  mixture  of  several  kinds  of 
commercial  feed  stuffs,  as  wheat  bran  and  Chicago  gluten 
meal,  or  dried  brewers'  grain  and  gluten  meal,  or  ground 
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barley  and  Chicago  maize  feed ;  or  some  single  feed  stuff,  as 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  or  Chicago  maize  feed.  The  market  cost 
of  the  various  feed  stuffs  suitable  for  the  purpose  largely 
controls,  for  obvious  reasons,  their  temporary  selection. 

During  the  present  year  (1892)  Chicago  maize  feed  and 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  have  been  chosen  for  our  observation. 
The  market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  dressed 
pork  produced  has  varied  during  past  years  from  4.3  to  6.4 
cents. 

The  available  manurial  refuse  has  amounted  to  two-fifths 
of  the  market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed.  Dressed  pork  has 
of  late  sold  at  from  6 J^  to  7  J  cents  per  pound.  Allowing 
20  per  cent,  of  shrinkage  — 

7.25  cents  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  is  equal  to  5.8  cents  per  pound 

live  weight 
6.50  cerits  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  is  equal  to  5.2  cents  per  pound 

live  weight. 
6.00  cents  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  is  equal  to  4.8  cents  per  pound 

live  weight. 


Sixteenth  Feeding  Experiment  with  Pigs. 
September,  1891,  to  February,  1892. 
Six  pigs,  jgrade  Chester  Whites,  were  purchased  on  Sept. 
12,  1891,  at  $2.50  apiece.  Three  were  sows  and  three 
barrows.  For  a  period  of  about  nine  weeks  preceding 
the  experiment  proper  the  pigs  were  fed  on  skim-milk 
and  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  boiled  and  mashed  with 
the  milk.  The  figures  below  are  for  the  entire  six  pigs,  no 
individual  records  having  been  kept  of  this  period. 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Sept.  22, 1891,  to  Nov. 

28, 1891. 


Cost. 

ManiulAl 
Value. 

1,875.00  quarts  skim-milk,  .                ... 
1,752.00  pounds  potatoes, 

18  44 
5  25» 

$3   97 
0   84 

$13  69 

$4  81 

*  At  15  cents  per  bushel,  small,  and  not  suitable  for  family  use. 
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Poundi. 

Total  llye  weight  of  the  six  pigs  September  22,  ...    244.00 

Total  live  weight  of  the  six  pigs  November  28,  .        .        .    520.60 

Total  live  weight  gamed, 276.50 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day  (entire  period),  .  .  4.13 
Average  dail J  gain  per  pig, 0.69 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  4. 95  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  gained  after  deducting  30  per  cent,  of 
manurial  value,  3.73  cents. 


Local  Market  Cost  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Barley  meal,  per  ton, t^O  00 

Skim-milk,  per  gallon, 0  018 

Wheat  bran,  per  ton, 22  00 

Maize  feed  (Chicago),  per  ton, 25  00 


Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 


Food  Akaltsu. 

Barley 
Mc«U 

Skim- 
milk. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Kalze 
Feed. 

Moisture  at  100®  C,       .        .        . 
Diy  matter, 

12.90 

87.10 

89.78 
10.22 

10.01 
89.99 

8.70 
91.30 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     ceUulose,     .... 

"fat, 

"     protein,       .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

2.30 

7.11 

1.94 

10.80 

77.85 

100.00 

6.85 

3.82 
31.60 
67.73 

100.00 

6.58 
11.77 

5.04 
18.06 
68.55 

100.00 

0.78 

7.97 

7.37 

27.66 

66.33 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

FjertUizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  5||  cents,  potassium  oxide  4^  cents,  per  pound.] 


1 

FnmuzKS  Akaltsbs.                          M^lf 

sum. 
milk.* 

Wheat 
Bran, 

Maize 
reed. 

Moisture, 

NitPoeen, 

Phosj^oric  acid,    .... 
Potassium  oxide,   .... 
Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, . 

12.90 
1.507 
0.664 
0.342 
f  5  56 

89.78 

0.52 

0.19 

0.20 

$1  96 

10.01 
2.60 

2.86 

1.63 

tl2  40 

8.70 
4.03 
0.70 
0.43 
tl3  26 

*  One  quart  equals  2.17  pounds. 


J 
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Conclusions. 

1.  The  entire  lot  of  young  pigs  (six),  weighing  on  an 
average  40  pounds  per  head,  gained  in  69  days,  when  fed  in 
one  pen  together  on  boiled  potatoes  and  skim-milk  i(one 
pound  of  potatoes  to  every  quart  of  milk  consumed),  46 
pounds  in  live  weight  per  head,  or  0.69  pounds  per  day,  at 
an  average  cost  of  4.95  cents  per  pound  of  live  weight 
gained. 

2.  The  same  lot  of  pigs,  when  subsequently  isolated 
in  six  different  pens  and  fed  on  a  daily  diet  consisting, 
as  previously  specified,  of  skim-milk,  barley  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  Chicago  maize  feed,  gained  on  an  average  in  65 
days  95.5  pounds  each,  or  1.49  pounds  per  day,  at  an  aver- 
age total  cost  of  5.64  cents  per  pound  of  live  weight,  or 
4.8  cents  of  net  cost. 

3.  The  high  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained 
in  this  experiment  is  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  low  rate  of 
dnily  increase  in  live  weight  during  the  first  half  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  experiment,  and  to  the  high  market  cost  of 
the  ground  barley  used  in  large  quantities  during  the  second 
half  of  the  experiment. 
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1991-M. 

Dee.  1  to  Feb.  8,       . 

160.87 

844.00 

77.06 

77.0« 

1:4.07 

•71.00 

171.00 

1.50 

Tolal  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec.  i,  1891  y  to  Feb.  3y 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost 

Mannrlal 
Value. 

169.37  pounds  barley  meal, 

147.62 

$2  64 

10  47 

844.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

76.29 

1  66 

0  73 

77.06  pomids  wheat  bran. 

69.35 

0  86 

0  48 

77.06  pounds  maize  feed. 

70.86 

0  96 

0  61 

363.62 

t6  90 

t2  19 

lire  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 

Lire  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  kiUing, 

LiTe  weight  grained  during  the  experiment, 

Dressed  weight  of  animal,    .        .        . 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  23. 10  per  cent,  or 

Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  liye  weight,  3.64. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  4.73. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  7.67  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value,  6.69  cents. 


Pounds. 
71.00 

171.00 

100.00 

131.60 

89.60 

76.90 
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IbtoZ  Amount  of  Feed  conaumed  from  Dec.  1, 1891,  to  Feb.  3, 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pound*). 

Cort. 

Manurlal 
Vame. 

172.00  pounds  barley  meal, 

149.81 

t2  58 

10  48 

344.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

76.29 

1  56 

0  73 

94.03  poimds  wheat  bran, 

84.62 

1  03 

0  58 

94.03  pounds  maize  feed. 

85.85 

1  18 

0  62 

396.57 

16  34 

t2  41 

1 


Ldye  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Ldye  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 
Dressed  weight  of  animal,    .... 
Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  23.20  per  cent,  or 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  3.97. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  5. 16. 

Cost  of  feed  per  poimd  of  dressed  weight  gained,  8. 25  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value,  6.05  cents. 


PDtmdt. 

94.00 

194.00 

100.00 

149.00 

45.00 

76.80 
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Dm.  1  to  Feb.  a,       . 

172.00 

M4.00 

90.M 

90.M 

1:4.00 

W.M 

102.50 

1.46 

Tofdi  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec.  i,  1891,  to  Feb.  3, 

1892. 


Di7  Matter 
(Pouudt). 

Coat 

ManurlAl 
Value. 

172.00  pounds  barley  meal, 

S44.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

90.66  pounds  wheat  bran, 

90.66  pounds  maize  feed. 

149.81 

76.29 
81.58 
82.77 

$2  58 
1  55 
1  00 
1  13 

to  48 
0  73 
0  56 
0  60 

• 

390.45 

t6  26 

t2  37 

lire  weight  of  animal  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  experiment, 
Liye  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  23.90  per  cent,  or  . 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  4.20. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  5.52. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  8.84  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value,  6.50  cents. 


Poandf. 

99.50 
192.50 

93.00 
146.50 

46.00 

70.77 
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1.44 
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Totof  ^moutU  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dee.  i,  1891,  to  Feb.  5, 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pound*). 

Cost. 

Manorial 
Value. 

172 .  00  pounds  barley  meal. 

149.81 

t2  58 

10  48 

844.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

76.29 

1  55 

0  73 

80.34  pounds  wheat  bran. 

72.30 

0  88 

0  50 

80.34  pounds  maize  feed. 

73.85 

1  00 

0  53 

871.76 

.  t6  01 

$2  24 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 
Dressed  weight  of  animal,   .... 
Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  18.38  per  cent.,  or 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  4.08. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  4.94. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  7.98  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
80  per  cent,  of  the  manurial  value,  5.90  cents. 


Pounfls. 

92.75 
185.00 

92.25 
151.00 

34.00 

75.29 
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Dee.  1  to  Feb.  3, 

172.00 

344.00 

90.47 

90.47 

1:4.06 

92.60 

192.00 

1.66 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec.  2,  1891,  to  Feb.  3, 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Coet. 

ICanarlal 
Value. 

172.00  pounds  barley  meal, 

149.81 

t2  58 

to  48 

344.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

76.29 

1  55 

0  73 

90.47  pounds  wheat  bran, 

81.41 

1  00 

0  56 

90.47  pounds  maize  feed. 

82.60 

1  13 

0  60 

390.11 

t6  26 

t2  37 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Liye  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  26.04  per  cent.,  or  . 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  3.92. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  5.30. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  8.51  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gfdned  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value,  6 .  25  cents. 


Poundf. 

92.50 
192.00 

99.50 
142.00 

50.00 

73.59 
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Dee.  1  to  Feb.  8, 

172.00 

344.00 

82.00 

82.W 

1:4.08 

tl.M 

uo.oo 

1.88 

TofoZ  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec.  J,  1891^  to  Feb.  3^ 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost 

Manurlal 
Value. 

172.00  pounds  barley  meal, 

149.80 

t2  58 

10  48 

344.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

76.29 

1  55 

0  73 

82.59  pounds  wheat  bran. 

74.32 

0  91 

0  51 

82.59  pounds  maize  feed, 

75.40 

1  03 

0  55 

375.81 

$6  07 

$2  27 

Pounds. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  91.50 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .  .  .  .180.00 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,        .        .        .        .88.50 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, .147.00 

Lossin  weight  by  dressing,  18.33  per  cent,  or  .  .  .  .33.00 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  •        .        ,        .      72.28 

Founds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  4.25. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  poimd  of  dressed  weight,  5.20. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  grained,  8.40  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value,  6.20  cents. 
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Seventeenth  Feeding  Experiment  with  Pigs. 
March,  1892,  to  July,  1892.   • 
Six  pigs,  grade  Chester  Whites,  were  purchased  on  Feb. 
23,  1892,  at  $3.00  a  piece.     No.  2  and  No.  3  were  barrows 
and  the  rest  were  sows. 

Local  Market  Cost  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Com  meal,  per  ton, |24  00 

Skim-milk,  per  gallon, 0  018 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo),  per  ton,  23  00 

The  mode  of  feeding,  as  well  as  the  general  management 
of  the  experiment,  has  been  the  same  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions of  a  corresponding  character. 


Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used. 


Food  Avaltsbs. 

Cora  Mail. 

SUm-mllk. 

Gluten 
Feed. 

Moistmre  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

13.96 
86.04 

89.78 

10.22 

8.97 
91.03 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Cnideash, 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

•*     protein, 

Kon-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 

100.00 

1.26 

1.49 

8.97 

11.11 

82.17 

100.00 

6.85 

3.82 
31.60 
67.73 

100.00 

0.77 

5.09 

13.46 

26.16 

54.52 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phoephoric  add  5^  cents,  potassium  oxide  4^  cents,  per  poand.] 


FnriLXZBR  Aitaltsu. 

Cora  Meal. 

Gluten 
Feed. 

Moisture, 

Nitrogen, 

Phospnoric  acid, 

Potassinm  oxide, 

Yalnation  per  2,000  pounds. 

13.96 
1.529 
0.707 
0.435 

f  5  76 

89.78 
0.52 
0.19 
0.20 

$1  95 

8.97 
3.81 

0.69 

0.42 

f  12  57 

*  One  quart  equals  2.17  pounds. 


,i 
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Conclusions. 

1.  The  av.erage  weight  of  the  young  pigs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  was  33  pounds  per  head,  and  their 
average  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  was  191 
pounds  per  head. 

2.  The  experiment  extended  over  122  days.  The  daily 
gain  in  live  weight  averaged  per  head  1.56  pounds. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  feed  consumed  per  pound  of 
dressed  weight  produced  averaged  5.8  cents,  while  the. 
net  cost  averaged  4.2  cents.  The  obtainable  manurial 
refuse  amounted  to.  two-fifths  of  the  market  cost  of  the  diet 
consumed. 

4.  The  dressed  pork  sold  in  our  local  markets  at  6J 
cents  per  pound. 


M 
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Pig  No. 
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18M. 

March  S3  to  May  10»  . 

84.12 

273.00 

_ 

1:3.10 

85.00 

71.50 

0.76 

Maj     10  to  June  21,  . 

63.00 

252.00 

M.87 

1:8.88 

71.50 

180.50 

1.40 

Jane    2ltoJaly  28,  .       .       . 

119.81 

222.00 

36.56 

1:4.60 

130.50 

184.50 

1.46 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  March  23,  1892,  to  July 

28,  1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Ponnda). 

Co»t 

Manarlal 
Value. 

216.93  poands  corn  meal, . 

747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

90.93  pounds  gluten  feed, 

186.66 

76.34 
82.77 

$2  60 
8  36 
1  05 

10  62 
1  58 
0  57 

/ 

345.76 

$7  01 

f  2  77 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing. 
Lire  weight  gdned  during  the  experiment, 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  16.53  per  cent.,  or  . 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.31. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  producer]  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2.77. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  5.62  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
SO  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  4.06  cents. 


Poands. 

35.00 
184.50 
149.50 
154.00 

30.50 
124.79 
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Pig  No. 
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March  23  to  May  10,    . 

34.12 

273.00 

- 

1:3.10 

33.00 

72.50 

0.82 

May     10  to  Jane  21,    . 

es.oo 

252.00 

55.12 

1:8.88 

72.50 

183.50 

1.45 

Jane    21  to  July  28,   .       .       . 

128.44 

222.00 

45.19 

1:4.75 

133.50 

m.oo 

1.72 

To^oZ  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  March  23 y  1892  ^  to  July  28 j 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost. 

Manorial 
Value 

225.56  pounds  corn  meal, . 
747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 
100.31  pounds  gluten  feed, 

194.07 

76.34 
91.31 

f2  71 
3  36 
1  15 

$0  65 
1  58 
0  63 

361.72 

•7  22 

$2  86 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  26.90  per  cent,  or  . 
DrQssed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.21. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  3.02. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  6.02  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  4.35  cents. 


Pounds. 

33.00 
197.00 
164.00 
144.00 

53.00 
119.88 
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March  SS  to  May  10,  .       .       . 

34.12 

273.00 

- 

1:3.10 

34.60 

71.60 

o.n 

May     10toJaiM21«.       .       . 

63.00 

2d2.00 

ft2.87 

1:8.88 

n.w 

125.60 

1.20 

June    SI  to  July  28,  .       .       . 

128.87 

222.00 

45.12 

1:4.75 

IIS.M 

198.60 

1.91 

TotoZ  ^rnoun^  of  Feed  consumed  from  March  23 j  1892^  to  July  28 j 

1892. 


1    Dry  Matter 
i     (Pounds). 

Coat 

Manurlal 
Value. 

229.47  pounds  com  meal,  . 

747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

97.99  pounds  gluten  feed, 

197.44 
76.34 
89.20 

12  75 
8  36 
1  12 

|0  66 
1  58 

0  61 

362.98 

f  7  23 

|2  85 

Liye  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
Liye  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 
Dressed  weight  of  animal,  .... 
Lobs  in  weight  by  dressing,  24.49  per  eent»  or 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.25. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2.98. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  5.93  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
SO  per  cent  of  manurial  yalue,  4.29  cents. 


Pounds. 

34.50 
196.00 
161.50 
148.00 

48.00 
121.95 
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March  28  to  May  10,  . 

84.12 

273.00 

- 

1:8.10 

33.00 

73.76 

0.S5 

May     10toJoDe21,  . 

S3.00 

262.00 

55.12 

1:3.88 

73.76 

188.60   1    1.42 

June    21  to  Jaly  28,  .       .       . 

122.02 

222.00 

3».37 

1:4-72 

183.60 

192.50 

1.69 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  March  23^  1892^  to  July  28^ 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(I'ouuds). 

Cost 

Manurial 
Value. 

219.7-4  pounds  com  meal,  • 
747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 
94.49  pounds  gluten  meal, 

189.06 

76.34 
86.01 

$2  64 
3  36 
1  08 

10  63 
1  58 

0  59 

351.41 

f  7  08 

12  80 

Pounds. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  33.00 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  ....  192.50 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,         ....     159.50 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 148.00 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  23.12  per  cent,  or  .  .  .  .  44.50 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,    ....     122.62 

Pounds  of  diy  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.20. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  i>ound  of  dressed  weight,  2.87. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  5.77  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
SO  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  4. 18  cents. 
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H 

t- 

J5 

5? 

^ 

O 

19M« 

lUrehSStoMay  10,  . 
May     10  to  Jane  21,  . 

84.12 

278.00 

- 

1:3.10 

80.00 

70.26 

0.84 

68.00 

262.00 

39.87 

1:8.88 

70.25 

120.00 

1.18 

June    21  to  July  28,  . 

124.02 

222.00 

41.87 

1:4.73 

120.00 

188.25 

1.71 

Ibtai  Amount  of  Feed  conmmedfrom  March  23, 1892,  to  July  28, 

1892. 


Dr>'  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Cost. 

Manurial 
Value. 

221.74  ponnds  com  meal, 
747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 
80.74  pounds  gluten  meal, 

190.79 

76.34 
73.60 

12  66 
3  36 
0  93 

$0  64 
1  58 

0  51 

340.63 

$6  95 

f  2  73 

Liye  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experltnent 
Liye  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing, 
lAvQ  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 
Dressed  weight  of  animal,    .... 
Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  21.42  per  cent,  or 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.22. 

Ponnds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2.91. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  5.77  cents. 

Ket  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
SO  x>er  cent,  of  manurial  value,  4. 18  cents. 


Pounds. 
30.00 

183.25 

153.25 

144.00 

39.25 

120.42 
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Pig  No.  6. 


Fbsdiho  Pbbiodb. 


08 


g 


I; 


a 

'I 


1^ 


19M. 

lUroh28toMAy  10, 

May    10  to  June  21, 
June   21  to  Jnly  28, 


84.12 
88.00 
181.81 


278.00 
2&2.00 
222.00 


48.60 
48.66 


1:8.10 
1:8.88 
1:4.46 


86.00 

70.60 

148.60 


70.60 
148.60 
200.76 


0.08 
1.62 
1.66 


I 


Totat  Amount  of  Feed  eonnmed  from  March  23, 1892,  to  July  28, 

1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Crwt 

Mannrtal 
Yelae. 

228.93  pounds  com  meal,  . 

747.00  quarts  skim-milk,  . 

92 .  06  pounds  gluten  feed. 

196.97 

76.34 
88.80 

f  2  75 
8  36 
1  06 

to  66 
1  58 

058 

857.11 

17  17 

t2  82 

Pounds. 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  35.00 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  ....  200.75 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,        ....    165.75 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 157.00 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  21.79  per  cent,  or  .  .  .  .48.75 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  ....    129.63 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2. 15. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2.75. 

Cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  5.53  cents. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained  after  deducting 
30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  4.01  cents. 
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V. 

COMPILATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS  CONSUMED  DAILY  IN  THE  DIF- 
FEKENT  FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  AT 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  (CoMMiiBD  BY  Db.  J.  B.  Lindsbt). 

1886-92. 


MiLOH  Cows  —  Steebs — Lambs. 
1.    MUeh  Cows. 


% 

Knn>  opFkbo. 

• 

r 
1 

DieBariBLB  Mattbb  ooh- 
8UXSD  Daily  pbb 

1,000  POUITDS  LiTI  WBI«HT. 

o^ 

|! 

|1 

#2» 

1 

1 

& 

Wimier  S4atotu 

1 

1SM« 
Ozala  and  hay 

2T.88 

16.78 

1.08 

14.64 

0.48 

1:8.0 

1 

Grain,  hay  and  eora  fodder,    . 

24.61 

16.40 

1.06 

14.00 

0.68 

1:7.8 

1 

€k«lD,  haj  and  enaUaga 

10.78 

18.01 

1.86 

11.16 

0.47 

1:0.1 

1 

Onin,  hay  and  roots,      .... 
Ctaieral  aTcrnge, 

M.70 

17.04 

2.20 

16.22 

0.42 

1:7.1 

84.72 

16.06 

1.80 

18.76 

0.47 

1:7.0 

8 

1M7. 

Oialn  and  hay,  •••••• 

28.46 

18.41 

2.68 

16.80 

0.60 

1:6.7 

8 

Grain,  hay  and  tnailaga,.       .       .       . 

22.17 

16.20 

2.48 

13.27 

0.87 

1:6.2 

8 

Oratn  and  eom  fodder,    .       .       •       . 

24.85 

17.18 

2.11 

14.60 

0.67 

1:7.6 

8 

Grain,  hay  and  earrota,    .       •       •       • 
General  arerage, 

22.60 

16.41 

2.64 

18.44 

0.60 

1:6.0 

24.42 

17.07 

2.42 

14.10 

0.66 

1:6.6 

• 

18M. 

Grain  and  hay 

25.47 

16.12 

2.86 

18.40 

0.68 

1:6.8 

6 

Grain  and  eom  /odder 

28.80 

16.33 

2.48 

18.28 

0.67 

1:6.2 

6 

Grain  and  eom  atorer,     .       •       •       • 

10.28 

13.60 

2.21 

10.80 

0.68 

1:6.6 

• 

General  aTerage, 

21.68 

U.Ti 

2.80 

11.88 

0.60 

1:6.0 

22.64 

16.21 

2.82 

12.84 

0.61 

1:6.0 
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1 .    MUch  Cows  —  Continued. 


I 


1 
i 

Kind  op  *Fbxd. 

il 
1 

DieBSTiBUB  Mattbb  ooh- 

8UMBD  Daily  pbb 
1,000  Founds  Livb  Wbi«ht. 

If 

• 
1 

P 

f 

2 

( 

( 
> 
■ 

Winter  Saaton, 

1889. 

0 

Oraln  and  hay, 

20.64 

17.40 

2.50 

14.80 

0.51 

1:6.1 

6 

Ormin  and  corn  fodder,    .... 

18.95 

14.80 

2.23 

11.00 

0.47 

1:6.8 

6 

Ormin  and  corn  stover,     .... 

10.42 

14.77 

2.16 

12.15 

0.46 

1:6.1 

7 

Grain,  hay  and  enellage,  .... 

24.58 

17.88 

2.54 

14.41 

0.88 

l:e.f 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  carrots,    .... 

22.52 

10.53 

1 

2.42 

18.62 

0.48 

1:6.S 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  sugar  bsets,     . 

General  average, 

26.38 

10.00 

2.78 

15.82 

0.40 

1:6.1 

22.01 

10.08 

2.45 

18.68 

0.55 

1:6.1 

1S90. 

« 

Grain  and  rowen,* 

27.31 

17.25 

8.11 

18.47 

0.68 

1:4.88 

8 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,  .... 

20.82 

18.20 

2.60 

14.57 

0.00 

1:6.80 

6 

Grain,  com  fodder  and  carrots, 

21.87 

15.08 

2.62 

12.07 

0.40 

l*6.1t 

6 

Grain,  com  stover  and  carrots. 

22.16 

10.20 

2.72 

12.01 

0.57 

1:6.81 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  tamlps 

General  average, 

25.70 

17.00 

2.81 

13.78 

0.64 

1:6.40 

24.67 

10.78 

2.80 

13.86 

0.05 

1:6.88 

19M. 

0 

Grain  and  hay,* 

24.08 

16.17 

2.80 

13.38 

0.£7 

1:6.U 

7 

Grain  and  rowen. 

20.52 

16.30 

3.00 

18.07 

0.78 

1:6.00 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  com  and  soja  bean  ensl- 

20.10 

10.14 

8.77 

14.28 

1.08 

1:4.60 

6 

Grafn  and  com  stover,     .... 
General  average, 

22.30 

15.01 

2.81 

12.08 

0.01 

1:6.80 

25.74 

10.88 

2.80 

18.42 

0.70 

1:5.80 

Wolff's  standard,         .... 

- 

15.08 

2.00 

12.67 

0.00 

1:6.80 

Summer  Seaeon. 

1887. 

6 

Grain  and  hay, 

26.85 

<  10.44 

1.70 

14.06 

0.51 

1:8.6« 

8 

Grain,  hay  and  vetch  and  oats  (green), . 

31.30 

17.40 

2.82 

18.86 

0.67 

1:0.68 

8 

Grain,  hay  and  cow<pea 

34.17 

21.33 

2.28 

18.60 

0.60 

1:O.OT 

3 

Grain,  hay  and  serradella,      .      ^ 
General  average, 

33.02 

17.40 

2.87 

14.18 

0.00 

1:6.86 

81.36 

18.10 

2.25 

15.01 

0.62 

1:7.40 

*  The  abeoluU  quantity  of  the  different  grains  was  oonsUnt  throughout  the  year** 
experiment.    At  times,  however,  one  kind  was  substituted  for  another. 
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1.     JUUch  Cows  —  Concluded. 


• 

1 

1 

E 
& 

KnfD  or  Fbxd. 

i! 

DieBSTiBLS  Mattbb  cox- 

suxxD  Daily  pbb 
1,000  Pounds  Livb  Wbioht. 

it 

•2  S 

|2 

P 

1 

I 

0 

Summer  Seaton, 

i 

1888. 

Grain  and  hay 

27.74 

17.26 

2.60 

14.08 

0.68 

1 : 6.00 

6 

Grain  and  rowen, 

29.60 

18.40 

8.27 

14.66 

0.63 

1:4.98 

i 

Grain,  hay  and  vetch  and  oata, 

80.40 

18.08 

8.06 

16.20 

0.60 

1:6.66 

i 

Grain,  hay  and  oow-pea,  .       •       •       . 
General  average, 

20.88 

10.04 

8.66 

16.04 

0.66 

1:4.66 

20.40 

1».44 

8.14 

14.72 

0.61 

1:6.20 

« 

18M. 

Grain  and  hay, 

26.19 

16.10 

2.86 

18.44 

0.50 

1:6.26 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  serradeila. 

26.88 

17.06 

8.17 

18.37 

0.68 

1 :4.67 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  vetch  and  oats, 

28.41 

16.01 

2.16 

12.84 

0.62 

1:6.84 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  cow-pea, .... 
Genera]  average, 

26.88 

17.08 

2.40 

13.04 

0.60 

1:6.20 

24.06 

16.80 

2.64 

18.27 

0.66 

1:6.80 

6 

18IK». 

Grain  and  rowen, 

28.42 

18.18 

8.26 

14.17 

0.70 

1:4.0 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  vetch  and  oata. 

27.86 

17.68 

2.76 

14.10 

0.64 

1:6.7 

6 

Grain,  hay  and  eoja  hean. 

General  average, 

81.06 

10.86 

8.60 

16.62 

0.65 

1:4.8 

28.04 

18.30 

8.20 

14.66 

0.66 

1:6.1 

1881. 

6 

Grain,  rowen  and  vetch  and  oatt,  . 

88.47 

10.14 

2.n 

16.60 

0.78 

1:6.8 

6 

Grain,  rowen  and  aoja  bean,   . 

General  average 

20.66 

18.84 

8.82 

14.87 

0.66 

1:6.0 

81.66 

18.04 

8.04 

14.08 

0.71 

1:6.6 

Woir«  standard 

- 

16.98 

2.66 

12.67 

0.60 

1:6.8 
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2.    Steer: 


1 

5 

KlHD  OF  Vmmift 

DlflKSTIBUB  MaTTKR  CON- 

BUMBD  Daily  pbb 
1,000  PouKDs  Liv«  Wbiobt. 

If 

|l 

P 

a 

1 

£ 

188»-M. 

8 

1 

Grain  mod  eorn  stoTMr,        •       • 

18.72 

0.88 

1.78 

7.61 

0.48 

1:4.8 

8 

1 

Onin  mod  eorn  MisUage,     . 

86.01 

18.21 

8.84 

18.05 

1.15 

1:6.8 

8 

1 

aratn  and  corn  fodder, 

10.68 

18.63 

8.47 

10.56 

0.60 

1:4.0 

8 

1 

Oonenl avorage,  •      '• 

14.86 

11.15 

2.18 

8.54 

0.48 

1:4.6 

18.68 

12.05 

2.41 

10.16 

0.67 

1:4.0 

8 

1 

18»0.»1. 

Grain  and  hay. 

20.54 

12.41 

2.45 

0.86 

0.50 

1:4.8 

8 

1 

Grain,  hay  and  roots 

21.80 

18.50 

2.70 

10.08 

0.62 

1:4.8 

8 

1 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,     . 

General  average,   .... 

20.40 

12.50 

2.75 

0.08 

0.72 

1:4.0 

20.07 

12.80 

2.66 

0.40 

0.64 

1:4.8 

WollTa  standard 

- 

15.08 

2.17 

12.54 

0.87 

1:6.86 

188»-M. 

8 

2 

Grain  and  oom  stover,        •       • 

ll.Oi 

8.40 

1.42 

6.78 

0.84 

1:5.8 

8 

2 

Chrain  and  com  ensilage,     •       • 

20.70 

14.28 

2.02 

11.88 

0.86 

1:6.6 

8 

2 

Grain  and  com  fodder,       .       • 
General  average,  .... 

15.61 

10.80 

1.04 

8.48 

0.47 

1:4.0 

16.10 

11.20 

1.70 

8.86 

0.66 

1 : 6.7 

1M«-»1. 

8 

2 

Grain,  hay  and  tnmips,      .       . 

10.87 

18.68 

2.65 

0.50 

0.56 

1:4.8 

8 

2 

Grain  and  ensilage,      .... 

18.83 

11.75 

2.82 

8.84 

0.50 

1:4.4 

8 

2 

Grain  and  hay 

General  average 

10.86 

11.60 

2.32 

8.81 

0.56 

1:4.4 

10.10 

12.04 

2.80 

0.08 

0.67 

1:4.4 

IMl-M. 

8 

2 

Grain,  hay  and  roots,  .... 

16.75 

11.10 

1.82 

8.00 

0.47 

l:6.e 

8 

2 

Grain  and  ensilage,      .... 

13.48 

0.44 

1.68 

7.24 

0.36 

1:6.8 

8 

2 

Grain  and  com  stover, 

General  average,  .... 

14.23 

0.02 

1.65 

7.83 

0.44 

1:5.4 

14.82 

10.18 

1.70 

7.00 

0.42 

1:6.4 

WolfTs  standard.  .       .       .       . 

- 

15.06 

2.17 

12.54 

0.87 

1:6.98 

im 
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3  m    Ldfitbs, 


i 

1 

if 

1 

DieiBTiBLB  ICattib  ooh* 

BUioD  Daily  fbb 
1,000  POUVDS  Livs  Wbi«bt. 

^1 

• 

f 

1- 

1^ 

2 

to 

18M-M. 

ITarrwe  BcOkm, 

8 

8.1S 

Grain  and  row«n,     •       •       •       . 

31.87 

20.15 

8.88 

15.88 

0.80 

1:4.6 

S 

8-12 

Grain,  rowan  and  eom  anallage,    . 

28.58 

10.58 

8.47 

15.06 

1.08 

1:6.1 

8 

8-12 

Grain  and  eom  enallage,  •  '     . 
Oaneral  averaga. 

28.68 

15.81 

2.89 

12.00 

1.02 

1:6.8 

27.88 

18.49 

8.41 

14.44 

0.08 

1:5.0 

Wid4SatioH. 

8 

8-13 

Grain  and  rowan,     •       •       .       . 

27.48 

14.60 

2.81 

14.68 

0.61 

1:7.0 

S 

8-12 

Grain,  rowan  and  enallaga,     • 

21.42 

14.50 

1.71 

12.15 

0.64 

1:8.0 

S    8-13 

Grain  and  enallaga,  .... 
General  averaga. 

22.26 

15.54 

2.55 

12.05 

0.04 

1:5.6 

23.72 

14.88 

2.19 

12.06 

0.78 

1:6.8 

IB—^U 

Wid4Batkm. 

8 

8-12 

Grain  and  rowen,     .       •       .       . 

28.85 

10.16 

8.00 

15.36 

0.81 

1:5.T 

8 

8-12 

Grain,  rowen  and  enallage,     . 
General  average. 

28.60 

17.04 

2.16 

14.24 

0.64 

1:7.8 

26.22 

18.10 

2.62 

14.75 

0.78 

1:6.6 

Jfarrwe  Baiion* 

8 

8-12 

Grain  and  rowen,     •       •       .       . 

81.00 

19.98 

8.92 

15.00 

0.02 

1:4.41 

8 

8-12 

Grain,  rowen  and  enallage,     • 
General  average,       • 

24.59 

16.40 

2.88 

12.75 

0.77 

1:6.10 

28.24 

18.16 

8.40 

18.02 

0.84 

1:4.7T 

IMl-M. 

8 

8-12 

Grain  and  rowen,     .       .       .       . 

22.88 

14.88 

2.62 

11.06 

0.71 

1:4.8 

6 

8-12 

90.88 

18.58 

3.88 

10.40 

0.71 

1:5.3 

6 

8-12 

Grain,  rowen  and  mangolds,  .       • 
General  average. 

90.19 

14.55 

2.40 

11.54 

0.53 

1:5.3 

90.08 

14.12 

2.48 

11.08 

0.65 

1:5.1 

WoUTs  fltendanli 

- 

17.58 

8.06 

14.08 

0.42 

1:6.0 

PART    II. 

ON 

fieijD  experiments 
OBSERVATIONS  IN  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY 

AND 

PATHOLOGY. 


1.  FdEU)  EZPIBIJfSNTS  TO  A8CBBTAIN  THB  ETTECTt  OV  THB  BZOLUBIOH  OV  BVSRT  FOBX 
or   KlTBOOBN-CONTAINING  MaNITRIAL  MaTTBR  FROM  THB    FBRTIUZBR   APPXJBD 

FOB  THB  Production  or  a  LBeuxiNous  Crop—Soja  Bban^on  its  Yibld  pbr 

ACRB  (FiBLD  A). 
1    FXBLD  EXPBBIMBNTS  WITH   PROMINBNT    YaRIBTIBB    OP    GRABSBS    AND  WITH    ORASB 

Mixturbs  vndbr  faiblt  Correbpondino  Circumbtanobb  (Fibld  B). 

S.  FOELD  EZPERIMBNTB  REOARDINO  THE  BFVBOT  OP  DiPPBRBNT  COMBINATIONB  OP 
COMMBRCIAL  FERTILIZBRB  ON  THB  YlBLD  OP  SOMB  PrOMINBNT  OaRDBN  CROPB 
(PlEU>C). 

4.  OBBBBTATIONS     REOARDINO    THB    ADAPTATION    OP    A    VaRIBTT    OP    MORB    OR    LBBB 

Reputed  Fodder  Plants  nbw  to  our  Section  op  thb  Countrt  (Field  D). 

5.  Field  Experiments  with  Dipperent  Commercial  Phosphates,  to  study  thb 

Economy  op  usino  the  CHicAPBR  Natural  Phosphates  or  thb  Mors  Costly 
acidulatbd  phosphates  (fibld  f). 
8.  Field  Bxperimbntb  with  Mixbd  Foraoe  Crops  por  Green  Fodder  and  Hay, 
Vetch  and  Oat8»  Canada  Peas  and  Oats. 

7.  Obsbrtationb  on  Permanent  Grass  Lands  ~  Meadows. 

8.  BxpoBT  ON  Genbrai.  Farm  Work. 

9.  Bbport  op  Prop.  James  E.  Humphrey  on  Various  Disbasbs  op  Plants,  with 

Obbbryations  in  the  Field  and  Veobtation  House. 
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1.     Field  Experiments  carried  on  tor  the  Purpose  of 

ASCERTAINING    THE    EfFECT    OF   THE    EXCLUSION    OF 

Every  Form  of  Nitrogen-containing  Manurial 
Matter  from  the  Fertilizer  applied  for  the 
Production  of  a  Leguminous  Crop  (Clover-like 
Plants)  on  the  Yield,  as  co3ipared  with  the 
Results  obtained  when  a  Liberal  Amount  of 
Various  Nitrogen -containing  Manurial  Sub- 
stances IS  applied  under  Otherwise  Corre- 
sponding Circumstances  for  the  Same  Purpose.* 


Field  A. 

The  unbroken  record  of  this  field  extends  over  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  systematic  treatment  of  the  soil,  as  far 
as  modes  of  cultivation  and  of  manuring  are  concerned,  was 
introduced  during  the  season  of  1883-84.  The  subdivision 
of  the  entire  area  into  eleven  plats  (one-eighth  of  an  acre 
each),  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  an  unoccupied  and 
unmanured  space  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining 
plats,  has  been  retained  unaltered  since  1884.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  particular  aim  and  general  management  of 
our  experiments,  as  well  as  of  the  results  obtained  in  that 
connection  from  year  to  year,  forms  a  prominent  part  of  our 
contemporary  printed  annual  reports,  to  which  I  have  to 
refer  for  details. 

Since  1889  the  main  object  of  observations  upon  the  same 
field  has  been  to  study  the  influence  of  an  entire  exclvsion 
of  any  additional  nitrogen-containing  manurial  substance 
from  the  soil  under  cultivationj  as  well  as  of  a  definite 
additional  supply  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  of  oombi" 
nation^  on  the  character  and  yield  of  the  crop  selected  for  the 
trial.  The  treatment  of  the  soil  adopted  in  preceding  years 
favored  this  new  project  for  field  observations. 

Several  plats  which  for  five  preceding  years  did  not  receive 
any  nitrogen  compound  for  manurial  purposes  were  retained 
in  that  state,  to  study  the  eflfect  of  an  entire  exclusion  of 

•  Soja  bean  senred  for  the  observation. 
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nitrogen-containing  manurial  substances  on  the  crop  under 
cultivation,  while  the  remaining  ones  received  as  liefore  a 
definite  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
had  received  it  in  preceding  years ;  namely,  either  as  sodium 
nitrate  or  as  anunonium  sulphate,  or  as  organic  nitrogenous 
matter  in  form  of  dried  blood.  A  corresponding  amount  of 
available  nitrogen  was  applied  in  all  these  cases. 

Aside  from  the  diflference  regarding  the  nitrogen  supply, 
all  plats  were  treated  alike.  They  each  received  without  an 
exception  a  corresponding  amount  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  potassium  oxide.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  sup- 
plied in  form  of  dissolved  bone-black,  and  the  potassium 
oxide  either  in  form  of  muriate  of  potash  or  of  potash-mag- 
nesia sulphate.  From  120  to  130  pounds  of  potassium 
oxide,  from  80  to  85  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  available  nitrogen  were  supplied 
per  acre. 

One  plat  marked  0  received  its  main  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid,  potassium  oxide  and  nitrogen  in  form  of  barn-yard 
manure;  the  latter  was  carefully  analyzed  before  being 
applied,  to  determine  the  amount  required  to  secure,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  .desired  corresponding  proportion  of 
essential  fertilizing  constituents.  The  deficiency  in  potas- 
sium oxide  and  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  by  potash- 
magnesia  sulphate  and  dissolved  bone-black.  The  fertilizer 
for  this  plat  consisted  of  800  pounds  of  barn-yard  manure, 
32  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  and  18  pounds  of 
dissolved  bone-black. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  incorporation 
of  the  manurial  substances, — the  general  character  of  the 
latter  being  the  same,  — the  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing were  carried  on  year  after  year  in  a  like  manner,  and  as 
far  as  practicable  on  the  same  day  in  case  of  every  plat 
during  the  same  year. 

This  course  in  the  general  management  of  the  experiment 
has  been  followed  thus  far  for  three  successive  years  — 1889, 
1890  and  1891  — in  connection  with  different  crops :  — 

Com  (maize),  in  1889  (see  seventh  annual  report)  ;  oats, 
in  1890  (see  eighth  annual  report)  ;  rye,  in  1891  (see  ninth 
annual  report). 
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The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  annual  applica- 
tion and  special  distribution  of  the  manurial  substances  with 
reference  to  each  plat  since  1889.  The  fertilizers  were  in 
every  case  applied  broadcast  as  early  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. They  were  slightly  harrowed  under  before  the  seed 
was  planted  in  rows  by  a  seed  drill.  Each  plat  received  the 
same  amount  of  seed. 


Annual  Supply  of  Manurial  Substances. 


Plat 

0, 

Plat 

1. 

Plat 

2, 

Plat 

8, 

put 

4, 

Plat 

5, 

Plat 

6. 

put 

7, 

put 

8, 

Plat 

9, 

put  10, 

800  lbs.  of  bam-jard  manure,  32  lbs.  of  potash-magnesU  sulphate  and 

18  lbs.  of  dissolved  bone-bUck. 
29  lbs.  sodinm  nitrate  (a  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen).  25  lbs.  muriate  of 

potash  (:a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  60  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  {=»  8.5  Itw.  avaiUble  phosphonc  acid). 
29  lbs.  sodinm  nitrate  (an  4  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.6  lbs.  poUsh- 

magnesia  sulphate  (*=>  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs. 

dissolved  bone-black  (=  8  6  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 
43  lbs.  dried  blood  (»5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen )»  25  lbs.  mnriate  of  potash 

(=*  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved  bone-black 

(hi  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid) . 
25  lbs.  mnriate  of  potash  (as  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide)  and  50 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (hi  8.5  lbs.  avaiUble  phosphoric  acid). 
22.5  lbs. ammonium  sulphate  (^4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogisn),  48.5  lbs.  potash- 
magnesia  sulphate  (^i  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide),  and  60  lbs. 

dissolved  bone-black  (^i  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 
22.5  Ibfl.  ammonium  sulphate  (=4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriate 

of  potash  (ia  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (=3  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (as  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide)  and  50 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (Bt8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 
22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (sa  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriate 

of  potash  (=3  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (s  8.5  lbs.  av;;ilable  phosphoric  acid). 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (^  12  to  13  lbs.  potassinm  oxide)  and  50 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (sa  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 
43  lbs.  dried  blood  (sa  5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.5  lbs.'  potash-magnesU 

sulphate  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (^  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 


1892.  — The  field  was  ploughed  April  19  and  20.  The 
barn-yard  manure  was  applied  to  Plat  0  April  15 ;  the  re- 
maining plats,  1-10,  received  May  6  their  different  mixtures 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  broadcast,  after  which  the  entire 
field  was  harrowed  and  rolled.  The  seed  was  sown  in  drills 
two  and  one-half  feet  apart  May  16,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
pounds  to  each  plat. 

The  soja  bean  seed,  a  late  maturing  variety,  was  bought  of 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  eight  cents  per 
pound.     The  crop  was  cut  for  ensilage  September  8. 

The  young  plants  appeared  above  ground  May  28 ;  they 
were  cultivated  and  hoed  June  3  and  July  17,  when  they 
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shaded  the  ground  suflSciently  to  prevent  any  serious  ap- 
pearance of  weeds.  The  variation  in  the  color  of  the  crop 
was  quite  marked  in  different  plats  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  growth.  Those  plats  which  received  an  addition  of 
nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  showed  a  deeper  green 
color  than  those  which  received  other  forms  of  nitrogen, 
iu  particular,  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  while  those  that  received 
no  addition  of  nitrogen  maintained  a  light  green  color  until 
the  close  of  the  season. 


Height  of  the  Plants 

upon 

Different  Plats  during  the  Season. 

Plats. 

Julys. 

July  15. 

July  22.  July  29. 

Aug.  5. 

Auff.l2. 

Aug.  19. 

Aug.  26. 

Sept.  2. 

loehflfl. 

iDchee. 

Inches. 

Inohea. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

put  0.  .       . 

13 

17 

25 

80 

81 

80 

41 

44 

M 

Plat  1,  . 

i        " 

17 

25 

30 

83 

38 

40 

44 

44 

Plat   2,  . 

13 

17 

24 

81 

88 

87 

40 

48 

45 

Plal   3,  . 

13 

16 

24 

80 

85 

38 

41 

46 

46 

Plat   4,  . 

12 

14 

21 

29 

29i 

81 

34 

88 

39 

Plat    5,  . 

11 

15 

21 

28 

30 

83 

86 

40 

42 

Plat    «,  . 

12 

16 

24 

80 

32 

84 

39 

42 

48 

Plat   7,  . 

10 

13 

18 

24 

27 

82 

35 

40 

41 

put   8,  .        . 

8 

9 

13 

20 

22 

23 

29 

88 

85 

put   9,  . 

9 

10 

18 

23 

26 

26 

82 

87 

89 

put  10,  . 

12 

14 

21 

27 

80 

84 

39 

42 

48 

Yidd  of  Crop  on  Different  Fiats. 


Cut  Sxptkmbsb  7  Aim  8. 


Weight  of 

Green  Soja  Bean 

(Poandi). 


Yield  POT  Acre 
(Tons). 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  5, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9, 
Plat  10. 


2^10 
2,290 
2,290 
2,090 
1,440 
1,935 
1,970 
1,430 
1,450 
1,460 
1,490 


11.050 

11.450 

11.450 

10.450 

7.200 

9.675 

9.850 

7.150 

7.250 

7.300 

7.450 
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Analysis  of  tJie  Plants  from  Plat  0. 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 73.20 

Dry  matter, 26.80 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 6.80 

"     cellulose, 30.64 

"fat, 2.29 

"     protein, 6.82 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, .53.55 

100.00 


An  examination  of  the  above  tabular  statement  of  the 
yield  of  each  plat  shows,  in  every  case  where  no  additional 
nitrogen  in  any  form  has  been  applied  in  connection  with 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  used  as  fertilizer  (plats 
4,  7,  9),  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  yield;  fully  one-third 
less  than  where  barn-yard  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  have 
furnished  the  nitrogen  supply  (plats  0,  1,  2,  3). 

Plat  8  shows  the  same  exceptional  condition  which  has 
been  noticed  in  preceding  years,  when  it  seriously  suffered 
from  the  attack  of  some  parasitic  enemy.  The  low  yield  of 
Plat  10  is  evidently  due  to  the  use  of  a  lower  rate  of  seed, 
being  the  first  plat  to. adjust  the  seed  drill  for  a  definite 
amount  of  seed. 

Conclusion.  —  The  importance  of  a  liberal  additional  sup* 
ply  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  for  a  successful  production  of  farm 
crops  under  otherwise  corresponding  circumstances  finds  a 
strong  confirmation  in  our  late  experiments  in  that  direction^ 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  compiled  tabular  state* 
m^ent  of  the  results  of  three  years?  observations. 
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The  crop  when  harvested,  September  7  and  8,  to  serve  for 
the  production  of  a  mixed  ensilage  (soja  bean  and  fodder 
corn),  showed  no  signs  of  seed  pods  or  blossoms.  It 
differed  in  this  respect  decidedly  from  other  early  matur- 
ing varieties,  white  and  black  soja  beans,  which  have  been 
raised  and  described  by  us  in  preceding  annual  reports. 

The  advantage,  if  any,  of  this  new  variety  of  soja  bean 
consists  in  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  produces, 
as  compared  with  the  early  maturing  varieties. 


[1.  Analysis  of  an  early  variety  of  soja  bean  with  pods  (whole  plant) ;  2.  Analy- 
sis of  soja  bean  seed;  3.  Analysis  of  soja  bean  straw  (matured  plant,  early 
variety).] 


Per  Cekt 

1. 

s.       1      s. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

10.90 
89.10 

14.17 
85.83 

7.63 
92.37 

Andlysia  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,     ....... 

"     cellulose,    ...... 

"fat 

"      protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 

100.00 

6.90 
22.79 

6.77 
16.68 
46.86 

100.00 

5.84 

6.02 

20.19 

33.97 

33.98 

100.00 

10.72 

36.80 

3.49 

5.34 

43.65 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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2.     Field  Experiments  with  Prominent  Varieties  of 
Grasses,  raised  either  Single   or  in  Mixture, 

UNDER       OtHERAVISE       CORRESPONDING       CONDITIONS, 
TO    ASCERTAIN     THEIR     ECONOMICAL    VaLUE     AS     FAB 

AS  Yield  and  Composition  are  concerned  (1892). 

Field  B. 

This  field  occupies  an  area  of  one  ajid  seven-tenths  acres, 
and  runs  from  north  to  south,  nearly  on  a  level.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  somewhat  sandy  loam  of  seveml  feet  in  depth. 
The  systematic  treatment  of  the  area  was  inaugurated  in 
1884,  when  the  present  subdivision  into  eleven  plats  was 
first  introduced.  The  i)lats  are  175  feet  long  and  33  feet 
wide  (5,775  square  feet,  or  two-fifteenths  of  an  acre),  of  a 
uniform  shape,  running  from  east  to  west,  with  a  space  of 
five  feet  between  adjoining  plats.  The  numbering  begins  at 
the  noilh  end  with  11,  and  closes  at  the  south  end  with  21. 
From  1884  to  1889  every  alternate  plat  received  annually 
the  same  kind  and  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  —  600 
pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre.  The  space  of  five  feet  left  between  the 
different  succeeding  plats  has  been  kept  clean  from  any 
growth  by  a  constant  use  of  the  cultivator,  and  received  at 
no  time  any  kind  of  manure. 

The  details  of  the  work  carried  on  upon  Field  B  have 
been  thus  far  reported  from  year  to  year  in  our  annual 
reports.  The  chemical  analyses  of  the  crops  raised  upon 
this  field,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  work  involved,  have 
been  quite  frequently  published  in  later  bulletins  or  in 
annual  reports  of  the  succeeding  year. 

A  material  change  in  the  above-stiitcd  management  of  the 
field  was  made  in  1889,  with  reference  to  the  previously 
unmanured  plats,  12,  14,  IG,  18  and  20;  they  were  subse- 
quently annually  manured  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
remaining  plats,  receiving  per  acre  600  pounds  of  fine- 
ground  bone  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The 
character  of  the  crops  raised  upon  the  various  plats  from 
1888  to  1892  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment :  — 
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1891.  —  Previous  to  the  year  1891  other  crops  than 
grasses  have  been  cultivated  upon  some  plats  at  times.  Of 
late  none  but  single  grasses  or  mixtures  of  reputed  grasses 
have  been  planted.  The  smgle  grasses  are  raised  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  rows  two  feet  apart;  gniss  mixtures  ai^e 
seeded  down  broadcast.  The  manure  in  case  of  single 
grasses  is  applied  by  hand  between  the  rows,  and  is  subse- 
quently slightly  ploughed  in  by  means  of  a  cultivator  \  in 
case  of  grass  mixtures  the  manure  is  applied  as  top  dress- 
ing early  in  the  spring.  In  both  cases  the  first  manure  is 
applied  broadcast  and  i)loughed  under  before  seeding  down 


r 


the  grass 

• 

Crops  raised  in  1892. 

Plats. 

1S9S. 

Plat  11,  . 

Kentucky  blue-grass,  sown  Sept  24, 1889. 

Plat  12,  . 

Kentucky  blue-grass  and  red  top,  soavti  Sept  18,  1891. 

Plat  13, 

English  rye-grass  and  Italian  rye-grass,  sown  Sept  29, 1890. 

Plat  14,  . 

English  rye-grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept  29,  1890. 

Plat  15,  . 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  April  23, 1891. 

Plat  16,  . 

Italian  rye-grass  and  red  top,  sown  April  23,  1891 

Plat  17,  . 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept  25, 1887. 

Plat  18,  . 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept  29, 1890. 

Plat  19,  . 

Herds  grass,  sown  Sept  25, 1889. 

Plat  20,  . 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept.  29, 1890. 

Plat  21,  . 

Meadow  fescue  and  herds  grass,  sown  Sept  18 

,  1891. 

Arka  of  Each  Plat,  Two-fiktkbxths  Ackk. 

Yield  of  Hay,  First 

and  H«cond  Cut 

(PouiuIn). 

Rate  per  Acre 
(Pounds). 

Plat  11,  sown  Sept  24,  1889, 

335 

2,513 

Plat  12,  sown  Sept  18, 1891, 

365 

2,737 

Plat  13,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 

255 

1,913 

Plat  14,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 

. 

225 

1,688 

Plat  15,  sown  April  23, 1891, 

565 

4,238 

Plat  16,  sown  April  23, 1891, 

565 

4,238 

Plat  17,  sown  Sept  25, 1887, 

475 

3,563 

Plat  18,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 

490 

3,675 

Plat  19,  sown  Sept  25, 1889, 

610 

4,575 

Plat  20,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 

285 

2,138 

Plat  21,  sown  Sept  18, 1891, 

355 

2,663 

Total, 

. 

• 

4,525 

. L« 
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Meadow  Fescue  and   Herds  Grass. 


Herds  Grass  and   Red  Top. 


Herds  Grass. 


Meadow  Fescue. 


Meadow  Fescue. 


Italian   Rye-grass  and   Red  Top. 


Herds  Grass  and   Red  Top. 


English   Rye-grass  and   Red  Top. 


P 


O 

"5 
O 
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English   Rye-grass  and  Italian   Rye-grass. 


Kentucky  Blue-grass  and   Red  Top. 


Kentucky  Blue-grass. 
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3.  Field  Experiments  regarding  the  Effect  of 
Different  Combinations  of  Commercial  Fertil- 
izers ON  THE  Yield  and  the  Character  of 
Several  Prominent  Garden  Crops  (1892). 

Field  0. 

1891.  —  The  observations  upon  Field  C  with  different 
combinations  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and 
character  of  some  prominent  garden  crops  began  during  the 
spring  of  1891.  The  portion  of  Field  C  devoted  to  this 
experiment  during  1891  consisted  of  one-half  of  its  entire 
area,  running  from  east  to  west  along  its  south  side  (328 
feet  long  and  88  feet  wide).  It  was  subdivided  into  five 
plats  of  corresponding  size  and  shape  (88  by  62  feet),  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  These  plats  were  separated  from'  each 
other  and  from  other  cultivated  land  adjoining  by  a  space  of 
five  feet  of  unmanured  and  unseeded  land.  The  soil  is  sev- 
eral feet  deep,  and  consists  of  a  rather  light  loam  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation ;  600  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  were  used  for 
several  years  previous  to  1891  as  the  annual  manure  supply. 
The  field  slopes  gently  from  west  to  east.  The  plats  were 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the 
field.  Each  plat  received  during  the  spring  of  1891  a 
manurial  mixture  of  its  own  as  fertilizer. 

The  difference  of  the  fertilizers  applied  consisted  essen- 
tially in  the  circumstance  that  nitrogen  and  potash  were  used 
in  sevei^al  of  them  in  different  forms.  All  plats  received 
practically  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  every  one  of  them  received  its  phosphoric 
acid  addition  in  the  same  form,  namely,  dissolved  bone- 
black.  Some  plats  received  their  nitrogen  supply  in  the 
form  of  organic  animal  matter,  dried  blood ;  others  received 
their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate.  Chili  salt- 
peti'e ;  others  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Some 
plats  received  their  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  others  in  the  form  of  the  highest  grade  of  potassium 
sulphate  (in  our  market  95  per  cent.).  The  subsequent 
tabular  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  manurial  sub- 
stances applied  to  different  plats  :  — 
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Platl,    . 


Plat  2,  . 

Plata,  . 

Plat  4,  . 

Plat  5,  . 


75  pounds  dried  blood. 
SO  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
40  pounds  dissolved  bone-black. 
47  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
30  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
40  pounds  dissolved  bone-black. 
88  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
30  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
40  pounds  dissolved  bone-black. 
47  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
30  pounds  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 
40  pounds  dissolved  bone-black. 
38  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
30  pounds  hign-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 
^40  pounds  dissolved  bone-black. 

Pounds. 

Per  acre:  Phosphoric  acid, 60.4 

Nitrogen, 60.0 

Potassium  oxide, 120.0 

The  different  fertilizers  were  applied  broadcast,  and  sub- 
sequently slightly  ploughed  under,  in  all  cases  on  the  same 
day  (April  22,  1891).  All  plats  were  planted  in  the  same 
order  with  the  same  kind  of  garden  crops  (eight).  Every 
plat  was  either  planted  with  young  plants  or  was  sown 
with  the  seed,  as  circumstances  dictated,  each  kind  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  young  plants 
used  for  the  experiment  were  raised  under  corresponding 
conditions  from  seed  in  a  hot-bed.  The  different  kinds  of 
garden  crops  were  arranged  in  the  following  order,  beginning 
on  the  east  side  of  each  plat :  — 

LettQce,  White  Tennis  Ball,  one  row. 

Spinach,  Long  Standing  and  Bloomingdale,  one  i-ow  each. 

Beets,  Egyptian  and  Dewings,  one  row  each,  or  two  of  a  kind. 

Celery,  White  Plume,  one  row. 

Kohlrabi,  two  rows. 

Cabbage,  Red  Datch  and  several  white  varieties,  three  rows  in  all. 

Tomatoes,  Boston  Market,  two  rows. 

Potatoes,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  five  i-ows. 

The  details  of  the  results  are  recorded  in  our  ninth  annual 
report.  Being  the  first  year's  observation,  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the  differences  in  the  yield 
upon  different  plats. 

1892.  —  During  the  spring  of  1892  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  such  alteration  in  the  location  of  the  plats  as  would 
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secure  as  far  as  practicable  a  corresponding  level  position 
for  all  of  them,  and  thereby  remove  the  objection  of  the 
possible  influence  of  a  more  or  less  inclined  position  and 
different  state  of  moisture  of  one  or  the  other  on  the  results. 
For  this  purpose  the  entire  width  of  Field  C  on  its  western 
termination  was  selected  for  the  future  trial.  The  field  thus 
marked  out  covered  an  area  189  feet  long  and  164  feet  wide. 
It  was  subdivided  into  six  plats  of  «qual  size  and  shape  (88 
by  62  feet),  corresponding  thus  in  this  particular  with  those 
in  the  preceding  year.  Three  plats  of  the  previous  year,  3, 
4  and  5,  remained  unchanged ;  their  numbers  were  altered 
into  6,  5  and  4.  The  new  plats  were  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  field.  The  entire  area  was 
ploughed  April  19,  and  subsequently  staked  out  as  above 
stated  into  six  plats,  with  four  feet  unoccupied  space  between 
them.  The  below  specified  fertilizer  mixture  was  applied 
to  each  plat  broadcast,  and  the  soil  subsequently  harrowed. 
On  IVIay  10  it  was  rolled.  All  the  crops  were  planted  in 
rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart ;  the  different  crops  were 
seeded  or  planted  each  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  plats. 
The  crops  were  arranged  in  all  plats  in  the  same  order, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  a  desirable  rotation,  differed  from 
that  in  the  preceding  year  (plats  4,  5,  6). 


ii<i 


Plats. 


Annual  Supply  of  Manuiial  Substances. 


Plat  1, 
Plat  2, 
Plat  3, 
Plat  4, 
Plata. 
Plat  6, 


s  S 


Sulphate  of  ammonia, . 
Muriate  of  potash, 
Dissolved  bone-black, . 
Nitrate  of  soda,    . 
Muriate  of  potash, 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 
Dried  blood, 
Muriate  of  potash, 
Dissolved  bone-black, . 
Sulphate  of  ammonia, . 
Sulphate  of  potash. 
Dissolved  bone-black, . 
Nitrate  of  soda,    . 
Sulphate  of  potash, 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 
Dried  blood. 
Sulphate  of  potash, 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 


Founds. 


38 
30 
40 
47 
SO 
40 
75 
30 
40 
38 
30 
40 
47 
30 
40 
75 
30 
40 
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Plats  1 ,  2  and  3  have  been  treated  with  the  stated  fertilizers 
this  year  only ;  plats  4,  5  and  6  have  been  treated  two  years. 

The  following  order  in  arranging  the  different  crops  was 
adopted  in  1892,  beginning  in  each  plat  at  its  west  end. 
The  rows  run  in  all  plats  from  south  to  north  (88  feet 
long)  :  — 

Two  rows  of  celery,  variety  Dwarf  Golden  Heart. 

Two  rows  of  lettuce,  variety  Hanson. 

Two  rows  of  spinach,  variety  New  Zealand. 

Four  rows  of  beets,  variety  Edmund's  Blood  Turnip. 

Four  rows  of  cabbages,  variety  Savoy  (one  row)  ;  variety  Fottler's 

(two  rows)  ;  variety  Red  Dutch  (one  row) . 

Two  rows  of  tomatoes,  variety  Essex  Hybrid. 

Five  rows  of  potatoes,  variety  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

• 
Potatoes  were  planted  May  9 ;    spinach  and  beets  were 

sown  May  10 ;  lettuce  and  cabbage  plants  were  set  out  May 
13 ;  tomato  plants  were  set  out  May  21 ;  celery  plants  were 
set  out  June  9. 

The  seeds  in  every  case  were  taken  from  the  same  lot ;  the 
young  plants  were  raised  under  corresponding  conditions  in 
the  same  hot-bed,  and  a  corresponding  number  transplanted 
in  each  plat.  All  plats  were  kept  clean  from  weeds  and 
treated  in  a  like  manner  during'  the  season.  The  crops 
were  harvested  whenever  fit  for  the  market.  The  subse- 
quent tabular  statements  of  the  yield  of  the  crops  show 
the  date  of  maturity  and  the  quantity  obtained  at  diflerent 
dates :  — 

Yield  of  Celery  ( Variety  Dwarf  Golden  Heart) . 


Number  of 
Perfect  Heads. 


Plat  1  (two  rows), 
Plat  2  (one  row),  . 
Plats  (one  row),  , 
Plat  4  (two  rows), 
Plats  (one  row), 
Plate  (one  row),  . 


46 
43 
69 
61 
62 
52 


The  plants   were  set  out  June  9 ;    they  were  harvested 
October  20. 


I 
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Yield  of  Lettuce  (  Variety  Hanson) . 


Plat  1  (two  rows;  seventy  heads), 
Plat  2  (two  rows;  seventy  heads^, 
Plats  (two  rows;  seventy  heads). 
Plat  4  (two  rows;  seventy  heads), 
Plat 5  rtwo  rows;  seventy  heads). 
Plat  6  (two  rows;  seventy  heads). 


41i 

86 

43 

76 

60 

36 


The  plants  were  set  out  May  13 ;  they  were  harvested 
July  1. 

Tfdd  of  Spinach  {Variety  New  Zealand), 


Plats. 


Plat  1  (two  rows), 
Plat  2  rtwo  rows^. 
Plats  (two  rows), 
Plat  4  (two  rows^, 
Plat  5  (two  rows), 
Plat  6  (two  rows). 


192 
233 
202 
230 
232 
134 


The  seed  was  sown  May  10 ;  crop  was  harvested  July  11. 


Yield  of  Beets  (Variety  Edmund* 8  Blood  Turnip). 


Plats. 

Pounds. 

Plat  1  (four  rows). 
Plat  2  (four  rows). 
Plat  3  (four  rows), 
Plat  4  ^f our  rows). 
Plat  6  (four  rows). 
Plat  6  (four  rows). 

350 
345 
515 
455 
509 
495 

The  seed  was  sown  May  10 ;  crop  was  harvested  October 


14. 


r 
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Yield  of  Cabbages. 


Savoy,  One 

Fottler-s,  Two 

Bow  In  Plat. 

Rows  In  Plat. 

Pounds. 

! 

Pounds. 

100 

634 

113 

762 

116 

676i 

107 

468 

110 

674 

107 

686 

Red  Dutch.  One 
Row  In  Plat. 


Platl, 
Plat  2, 
Plat  3, 
Plat  4, 
Plat  5, 
Plate. 


Pounds. 

201 
360 
330 
326 
340 
241 


The  plants  were  set  out  May  13.  Savoy  cabbages  were 
harvested  August  8 ;  Fottler's  cabbages  were  harvested 
August  12-29;  Red  Dutch  cabbages  were  harvested  Sep- 
tember 29 ;  fed  to  cows  and  steers. 

Each  plat  contained :  — 

Heads. 

Savoy  cabbages, 31 

Fottler's  cabbages, 62 

Red  Dutch  cabbages, 31        * 


Yield  of  Tomatoes  (  Variety  Essex  Hybrid) . 

Plats. 

Date  or  Hakvrstivo. 

1 

1 

s      1       ' 

4 

5 

• 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

August  15,  . 

36 

43} 

40 

36j 

391 

16} 

August  17,  . 

42J 
27} 

49 

48 

40 

48 

36 

August  19»  . 

39J 

30} 

29 

38 

14 

August  22,  . 

66 

103 

61 

69 

• 

109 
46 

21 

August  24,  • 

29i 

49 

31 

30 

7 

August  29,  . 

19 

23 

20 

33 

33 
61 

15- 

August  31,  • 

61} 

64 

36 

63 
21 

39; 

September    2, 

201 

21 

21 

14 

25i 

September    6, 

40} 

42 

46i 

42 

441 

38i 

September    8, 

29 

30 

24 

21 

34 

21 

September  10, 

34i 

44 

39 

67i 

391 

26 

September  16, 

66 

60 

60 

65 

79 

25 

September  19, 

21 

19           28 

16 

18 

47 

Total,    . 

• 

464 

672 

466 

615 

693 

332 

Seed  was  obtained  of  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
There  were  two  rows  in  each  plat  and  twenty-two  plants  in 
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hH 


a  row.  The  tomato  plants  were  set  out  from  the  hot-bed 
May  21,  came  in  bloom  June  23  and  began  to  form  tomatoes 
July  7. 

Tidd  of  PotcUoes  (  Variety  Beauty  of  Hebron) . 


Plats. 


Pounds. 


Plat  1  (five  rows), 
Plat  2  (five  rows), 
Flats  ?  five  rows), 
Plat  4  (fiverows^, 
Plats  (five  rows), 
Plat  6  (five  rows). 


731 
665 
545 
640 
740 
435 


The  potatoes  were  planted  May  9  ;   were  dug  August  17. 


Field  (7,  Eastern  Portion. 

The  portion  of  Field  C  east  of  the  plats  is  183  by  131 
feet,  and  contains  .55  acres.  The  fertilizer  applied  con- 
sisted of  300  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and  100  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potasH  (rate  of  600  pounds  bone  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre).  It  was  spread  on  broadcast 
May  5,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  western  half  of  the  piece  was  sown  to  carrots  (variety 
Danvers)  and  the  eastern  half  to  globe  mangolds  (variety 
Yellow  Globe)  May  14,  in  drills  two  and  one-half  feet  apart* 
May  30  the  young  plants  broke  ground.  The  globe  man- 
golds were  harvested  October  17 ;  yield,  9,635  pounds  (rate 
of  17  tons  1,680  pounds  per  acre).  The  carrots  were  har- 
vested October  31 ;  yield,  5,545  pounds  (rate  of  10  tons 
530  pounds  per  acre) . 
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Carrots. 


Globe  Mangolds. 


Carrots. 


Qlobe  Mangolds. 
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4.       EXPEKIMENTS  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  NeW   FoRAGE    CrOPS 

(1892). 
Field  D. 

This  field  is  328  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide  (east  to  west)  ; 
it  covers  an  area  of  22,960  square  feet,  or  .527  acres. 
During  previous  years  it  has  l^een  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  variety  of  annual  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  has  been 
manured  most  of  the  time  annually  with  a  mixture  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  the  former  and  six  hundred  pounds  of 
the  latter  per  acre. 

During  the  past  season  it  has  served  for  the  raising  of  a 
variety  of  reputed  annual  and  perennial  fodder  crops,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  new  to  our  section  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soil. 

The  field  was  ploughed  April  19,  and  manured  with  three 
hundred  pounds  ground  bone  and  one  hundred  pounds 
muriate  of  potash.  It  was  harrowed  and  prepared  for 
planting  May  10.  The  different  crops  were  planted  in  rows 
two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  horse 
cultivator ;  all  were  subsequently  kept  clean  by  means  of 
the  cultivator  and  hoe.  They  were  arranged  in  the  field 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the 
field :  — 

4.rtichoke,  Jerusalem  {Helianthus  tvherotus) . 

Prickley  comfrey  {Symphytum  officinale). 

Pyrethrum  {Pyrethrum  roaetim). 

Forest  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestris) . 

Stacby*8  tubers  {Sta4:hys  affinia). 

Kidney  vetch  {ArUhyUis  vulneraria). 

Winter  rape  (Brassica  Napus). 

Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  scUiva). 

Yellow  trefoil  (  Trijolium  agrarium) . 

Spring  vetch  (  Vida  scUiva) . 

Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus  cUba), 

Summer  rape  (Brassica  Napus). 

Common  English  horse  bean  {Viciafaba). 

Serradella  {Omithopas  sativus). 

Soja  bean  {Soja  Jiispida), 


r 
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Cow-pea  (Dolichos  sinentia). 

Jackson  wonder  bean. 

Blue  lupine  {Lupinus  ccBruleus). 

White  lupine  {Ijupinus  alba) . 

Yellow  lupine  {Lupinus  lutens) . 

Silver- hull  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  escukntum) . 

Japanese  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculentum). 

Common  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculentum) , 

Artichoke,  ten  rows.  The  tubers  for  seed  were  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  with  the 
request  to  ascei*tain  the  value  of  the  plants  as  a  forage  crop. 
They  were  planted  May  4,  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
young  plants  appeared  above  the  ground  May  18 ;  they 
began  to  bloom  September  23,  and  suffered  from  frost 
October  10  (temperature  28.5°  F.).  The  tubers  were  dug 
during  the  lirst  week  of  November;  yield,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  f)ounds  (rate  of  eight  tons  four  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre).  Some  of  the  blooming  stalks  with  leaves  were 
cut  and  packed  into  suitable  boxes,  to  ascertain  their  fitness 
for  ensilage.  Analyses  of  tubers  and  ensilage  will  be  pub- 
lished later  on. 

Prickley  comfrey  {Symphytum  officinale) y  one  row.  The 
roots  used  for  seed  were  from  last  year's  growth,  in  Field  C. 
They  were  planted  May  4.  The  young  plants  came  up  May 
18,  and  bloomed  June  8.  The  plants  were  cut  July  8, 
when  they  were  thirty  inches  high,  and  presented  a  rank 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem. 

Forest  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestrisyy  three  rows.  The  plants 
used  were  from  last  year's  growth,  in  Field  C.  They  were 
transplanted  May  4  and  came  up  May  21 ;  they  reached 
a  height  of  fifteen  inches.  The  roots  were  remarkable  in 
size.  They  were  nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  large  tubercles 
were  quite  prominent. 

Stachy's  tubers  {Stachys  affinis)^  two  rows.  This  is 
the  second  year  this  plant  has  been  raised  on  the  station 
grounds.  The  seed  tubers  of  last  year  were  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  those  of  this 
year  were  from  our  own  raising.  They  wintered  well  and 
were  vigorous  in  the  spring.  They  were  planted  May  4. 
May  18  the  young  plants  appeared  above  ground.     October 
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2  the  foliage  was  injured  by  frost  (temperature  33^  F.). 
The  tubers  produced  were  scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Kidney  vetch,  four  rows.  The  seed  was  obtained  of 
Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City.  One  pound  of  seed 
was  used,  which  was  sown  May  18.  The  plants  came  up 
June  1.  The  growth  was  slow,  scarcely  measuring  three 
inches  in  the  fall. 

Winter  rape  (Brassica  Niapu.'i),  five  rows.  The  seed  was 
obtained  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This 
plant  is  used  quite  extensively  as  a  green  fodder  in  sheeiv 
growing  districts.  The  seed  was  sown  May  18,  and  June 
1  the  young  plants  api>eared  above  ground.  The  growth 
was  heavy,  reaching  a  height  of  twenty  inches.  August 
6  the  crop  was  cut  for  fodder. 

Sainfoin  {Oncbrychis  saliva)  ^  five  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  18.  The  young  plants  appeared  above  gi'ound 
June  1.  The  gi'owth  was  rather  slight,  measuring  in  the 
fall  only  ten  inches.  The  plants  failed  to  develop  blossoms. 
The  seed  was  bought  of  Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City, 
at  six  cents  per  pound. 

Yellow  trefoil,  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown  May  18. 
The  young  plants  broke  ground  June  1.  The  gro^vth  was 
slow,  reaching  a  height  of  only  three  inches.  The  plants 
failed  to  bloom.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  Henry  Nun- 
gesser, New  York  City,  at  eleven  cents  per  pound. 

Spring  vetch  (Vicia  saliva)^  five  rows.  The  seed  >\'as 
sown  May  18.  The  plants  came  up  June  1,  began  to 
blossom  July  11  and  to  form  pods  August  1.  The  growth 
was  cut  August  5,  having  attained  a  height  of  twenty-seven 
inches.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn,  New 
York  City,  at  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  This 
valuable  fodder  plant  has  served  us  for  several  years  as 
green  fodder  in  connection  with  oats. 

Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus  alba)^  five  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  18.  The  plants  appeared  above  gi'ound 
June  1.  The  leaf  development  was  rather  light.  October  7 
the  plants  were  cut,  having  reached  a  height  of  twenty-eight 
inches.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  H.  Nungesser,  New  York 
City,  at  twenty  cents  per  j^ound. 
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Summer  rape  (Brassica  Napus) ,  five  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  18.  The  plants  appeared  above  ground  June  1. 
The  character  of  the  growth  was  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  winter  rape,  described  above.  Four  rows  were  cut 
for  fodder  August  6  ;  the  remaining  row  was  left  to  develop 
farther,  but  was  finally  cut,  the  plants  failing  to  blossom. 
The  seed  was  obtained  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Common  English  horse  bean  {Vicia  Faba),  five  rows. 
The  seed  was  sown  May  18.  The  plants  broke  ground  June 
1,  bloomed  July  5  and  began  to  develop  pods  August  6. 
The  growth  was  characterized  by  large,  coarse  stalks  and 
small  leaf  development.  Height  of  plants  September  7  was 
forty-two  inches.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn,  New  York  City,  at  nine  cents  per  pound. 

Serradella  {Omithopus  sativus)^  five  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  18.  The  young  plants  appeared  above 
ground  June  1  and  came  in  bloom  July  21.  The  growth 
was  heavy  and  of  good  quality.  This  crop  furnishes  an 
excellent  green  fodder.  We  have  raised  it  this  year  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  tons  to  the  acre.  A  silo  has  been  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  serradella  and  Hungarian  grass  (3:1),  which 
will  be  reported  upon  in  the  future.  The  serradella  seed 
was  obtained  of  H.  Nungesser,  New  York  City,  at  eight 
cents  per  pound. 

Soja  bean  {Soja  hiapida)^  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown 
May  18.  The  young  plants  appeared  above  ground  June  1 
and  began  to  bloom  September  22.  The  growth  was  very 
good,  reaching  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  but  was  very 
light  colored.  October  2  the  foliage  was  injured  by  frost 
(temperature,  33^  F.).  The  seed  was  bought  of  J.  M. 
Thorbum,  New  York  City,  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Cow-pea  {Dolichos  sinensis) ,  five  and  one-half  rows.  The 
seed  was  sown  May  18.  The  plants  broke  ground  June  1, 
•  came  in  bloom  August  23  and  began  to  form  pods  September 
22.  The  plants  were  injured  by  frost  October  2  (tempera- 
ture, 33^  F.).  The  seed  was  obtained  of  D.  Landreth  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jackson  wonder  bean,  one-half  row.  The  seed  was  sent 
on  for  trial  by  the  M.  W.  Johnson  Seed  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.     It  was  sown  May  18.      The  young  plants  appeared 
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above  ground  June  1,  blossomed  during  the  middle  of  July 
and  began  to  form  pods  August  6.  The  growth  resembled 
very  much  the  common  pole  bean. 

Blue  lupine  (Luptnus  coRruleus)^  five  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  18.  The  young  plants  appeared  above 
ground  June  1,  blossomed  July  19  and  began  to  develop 
pods  July  27.  The  growth  was  heavy,  reaching  a  height 
of  thirty-eight  inches  July  25.  August  30  the  plants  were 
cut  for  seed.  The  lupines  are  considered  an  excellent  crop 
for  green  manuring.  The  seed  was  bought  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn.  New  York  City,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

White  lupine  {Lupinus  alba)y  three  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  18  and  came  up  June  1.  July  7  the  plants  began 
to  bloom,  and  August  1  pods  were  forming.  The  growth 
attained  a  height  of  thirty-three  inches,  being  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  blue  lupine.  August  22  the  plants 
were  cut  for  seed.  The  seed  was  bought  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
bum.  New  York  City,  at  eleven  cents  per  pound. 

Yellow  lupine  (^Lupinus  lutens)^  five  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  18.  The  plants  broke  ground  June  1,  came 
in  bloom  July  21  and  began  to  form  pods  August  1.  This 
lupine  shows  the  lightest  growth  of  the  three,  reaching  a 
height  of  twenty-four  inches.  Seed  was  bought  of  H.  Nun- 
gesser.  New  York  City,  at  seven  cents  per  pound. 

Silver-hull  buckwheat,  twelve  rows.  Seed  was  sown  May 
18,  came  up  May  28.  The  plants  made  a  rapid  and  heavy 
grovrth,  measuring,  July  7,  thirty-four  inches.  They  began 
to  bloom  June  25  and  were  cut  for  fodder  July  11.  The 
seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn,  New  York  City,  at 
six  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Japanese  buckwheat,  twelve  rows.  The  seed  was  sown 
May  18,  came  up  May  28.  The  plants  began  to  bloom  June 
30  and  were  cut  for  fodder  July  11 ;  average  height,  thirty 
inches.  Seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn,  at  six  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Common  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculentum),  eleven 
rows.  The  seed  was  sown  May  18.  The  young  plants 
appeared  above  ground  May  28,  began  to  bloom  June  23 
and  were  cut  for  fodder  July  11 ;  average  height,  thirty-six 
inches.  The  seed  was  bought  of  J.  M.  Thorburn,  at  six 
and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound. 
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2,775 
acre). 


pounds 


Field  E  {Potatoes). 

This  field  is  260  feet  long  and  48  feet 
wide ;  it  contains  .286  acres.     The  field 
was   ploughed    April    20.      The    follow- 
ing fertilizer  was  applied  April  27 :  250 
pounds  fine-ground  bone,  75  pounds  sul- 
phate of  potash,  high  grade,  ninety-five 
£    per  cent,  (rate  of  600  pounds  bone,  200 
5    pounds   sulphate  of  potash,  high  grade, 
^    per  acre  approximately) . 
"^        At  the  northern  part  of  the  field  were 
I    a  few  rows  of  violets  under  the  care  of 
*■    Professor  Humphrey.     The  remainder  of 
5    the  field  (.26  acres)  was  planted  to  pota- 
^    toes  (variety  Beauty  of  Hebron).   April 
30,  in  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart. 
Seven   bushels   of  seed  were  used.     On 
account  of  the  cold  weather  the  potato 
plants  did  not  appear  above  ground  until 
May  28.     August  4  the  potato  tops  began 
to  die,  and  August  15  the  tubers  were 
dug.      They  were   more   or   less  scabby 
and  rather  poor  in  quality;   total  yield 
(10,673    pounds,   or   212    bushels,    to   the 


m 
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5.  Field  Experiments  with  Different  Commercial 
Phosphates  to  study  the  Economy  of  using 
THE  Cheaper  Natural  Phosphates  or  the  More 
Costly  Acidulated  Phosphates. 

Field  F. 

The  field  selected  for  this  purpose  is  300  feet  long  and 
137  feet  wide,  running  on  a  level  from  east  to  west.  Pre- 
vious to  1887  it  was  used  as  a  meadow,  which  was  well 
worn  out  at  that  time,  yielding  but  a  scanty  crop  of  Eng- 
lish hay.  During  the  autumn  of  1887  the  sod  was  turned 
under  and  left  in  that  state  over  winter.  It  was  decided  to 
prepare  the  field  for  special  experiments  with  phosphoric 
acid  by  a  systematic  exhaustion  of  its  inherent  resources  of 
plant  food.  For  this  reason  no  manurial  matter  of  any  de- 
scription was  applied  during  the  years  1887,  1888  and  1889. 

The  soil,  a  fair  sandy  loam,  was  carefully  prepared  every 
year  by  ploughing  during  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  to 
improve  its  mechanical  condition  to  the  full  extent  of  exist- 
ing circumstances.  During  the  same  period  a  crop  was 
raised  every  year.  These  crops  were  selected,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  particular.  Corn,  Hungarian  grass  and  leguminous 
crops  (cow-pea,  vetch  and  serradella)  followed  each  other 
in  the  order  stated. 

1890.  — The  field  was  subdivided  into  five  plats,  running 
from  east  to  west,  each  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  a  space 
of  eight  feet  between  adjoining  plats. 

The  manurial  material  applied  to  each  of  these  five  plats 
contained,  in  every  instance,  the  same  form  and  the  same 
quantity  of  potassium  and  of  nitrogen,  while  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  famished  in  each  case  in  the  form  of  a  different  com- 
mercial phosphoric-acid-containing  article;  namely,  phos- 
phatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  Florida  phosphate.  South  Carolina 
phosphate  (floats)  and  dissolved  bone-black.  The  market 
cost  of  each  of  these  articles  controlled  the  quantity  applied, 
for  each  plat  received  the  same  money  value  in  its  particular 
kind  of  phosphate. 
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Cost  per  Ton, 

Phosphatic  slag, |15  00 

Mona  guano  (West  Indies), 15  00 

Florida  rock  phosphate, 15  00 

South  Carolina  phosphate  (floats), 15  00 

Dissolved  bone-black, 25  00 

Analyses  of  Phosphates  used. 

[I.,  phosphatic  slag;  II.,  Mona  guano;  III.,  Florida  phosphate;  IV.,  South  Carolina 
phosphate ;  Y .,  dissolved  bone-black.] 


Pkr  Ckkt. 

I. 

n. 

iir. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture, 

0.47 

12.52       2.53 

0.39 

15.96 

Ash, 

- 

75.99     89.52 

. 

61.46 

Calcium  oxide, 

46.47 

37.49 

17.89 

46.76 

-» 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

5.05 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

14.35 

- 

14.25 

5.78 

— 

Total  phosphoric  acid,    • 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid, . 
Revertea  phosphoric  acid, 

19.04 

21.88 

21.72 

27.57 

15.82 

— 

0.00 

. 

0.00 

12.65 

- 

7.55 

- 

4.27 

2.52 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

* 

14.33 

- 

23.30 

0.65 

Insoluble  matter,     . 

4.39 

2.45 

30.50 

9.04 

6.26 

In  1890  potatoes  were  raised  on  the  plats ;  in  1891  vrinter 
wheat  was  the  crop  experimented  witt  (for  details  see  ninth 
annual  report).  The  following  fertilizing  mixtures  have 
been  applied  annually  to  all  plats,  with  the  exception  of 
Plat  3,  which  received  in  1890  ground  apatite  and  in  1891 
no  phosphate  whatever :  — 


Plats. 


Annual  Supply  ofManurial  Substanoea. 


Pounds. 


Plat  1  (south,  6,494  square  feet) 
Plat  2  (6,565  square  feet). 
Plat  3  (6,636  square  feet). 
Plat  4  (6,707  square  feet). 
Plat 5  (6,778  square  feet). 


•{ 


Ground  phosphatic  slag, 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate, 
Ground  Mona  guano,    . 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 
Ground  Florida  phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-ma^esia  sulphate. 
South  Carolina  phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 


127 

43 

58 
128 

48J 

59 
129 

44 

69 
181 

441 

60 

78 

45 

61 
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The  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  South  Carolina  phos- 
phate and  Florida  phosphate  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  850 
pounds  per  acre ;  dissolved  bone-black  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
290  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  potash-magnesia  sulphate  at  the 
rate  of  390  pounds  per  acre. 

1892. — The  field  was  sown  to  sen'adella  May  17,  in 
drills  two  and  one-half  feet  apart ;  thirty-two  pounds  of  seed 
were  used  for  the  entire  piece.  The  seed  was  bought  of 
Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City,  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 
May  28  the  young  plants  appeared  above  gi'ound  and  were 
quite  uniform  in  all  the  plats.  July  20  the  serradella  came 
in  bloom,  the  average  height  being  five  inches.  The  growth 
was  slow  at  first,  but  during  the  hot  days  of  August  it  made 
rapid  strides,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  (September  9,  10) 
the  plants  measured  on  an  average  thirty-one  inches  in 
length,  and  covered  the  ground  with  a  complete  mat  of 
foliage.  The  serradella  was  cut,  at  the  time  stated  above, 
while  perfectly  green,  and  packed  in  a  silo  with  Hungarian 
grass.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the  yield  of  the  several 
plats :  — 


Plats. 


Weight  of  Green 
Serradella 

(Moisture,  82.08 
Per  Cent.). 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


Platl. 
Plat  2, 
Plat  3. 
Plat  4, 
Plats, 


Pounds. 

4,070 


3,410 
2,750 
3,110 
2,920 


Tons. 

13.69 
11.29 

9.05 
10.10 

9.36 


AndLysia  of  Serradella  (Cheen). 

[Station,  Field  F,  1892.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, .    82.08 

Dry  matter, 17.97 


100.00 


4 
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Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Percent. 

Crude  ash, 9.59 

"     cellulose, 26.28 

"fat, 2.59 

"     protein, 16.13 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 46.41 

100.00 
Fertilizing  ConstUuents. 

Moisture,  . 82.03 

Nitrogen, 0.435 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.126 

Potassium  oxide, 0.379 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, |1  78 
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6.  Experiment  with  Vetch  and  Oats 
FOR  Green  Fodder  and  Hay  (1892). 

Field  G. 

This  field  is  700  feet  long  and  75  feet 
wide;  area,  52,500  square  feet,  or  1^ 
acres.  The  land  is  nearly  level  and  the 
soil  a  loam  several  feet  in  depth.  No 
manurial  matter  has  been  applied  since 
1890,  the  olyect  being  to  reduce  the 
stored-up  plant  food,  and  thereby  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  future  field  experiments 
with  special  fertilizers. 

The  field  was  ploughed  April  18,  and 
subsequently  thqroughly  harrowed.  The 
northern  half  of  the  field  was  sown  to 
vetch  and  oats  April  21.  Two  bushels  of 
oats  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  spring  vetch 
were  used  for  seed.  The  southern  half  of 
the  field  was  sown  June  1,  four  bushels 
of  oats  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  spring 
vetch  being  used  for  seed.  The  plants 
came  up  May  3  on  the  northern  half  and 
June  6  on  the  southern  half  of  the  field. 

We  commenced  cutting  the  crop  for 
green  fodder  June  28,  when  the  vetch 
was  beginning  to  bloom  and  the  oats  to 
head  out,  beginning  at  the  north  end. 
The  poilion  of  the  northern  half  cut  over 
in  this  manner  was  109  by  75  feet,  or 
8,175  square  feet.  The  yield  was  3,020 
pounds  (rate  of  8  tons  to  the  acre) .  The 
remainder  of  this  half  was  cut  and  dried 
for  hay.  Yield  of  well-dried  hay,  1,195 
pounds  (rate  of  2,900  pounds  to  acre). 
The  cutting  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
field  was  commenced  July  12.  The  total 
yield  of  green  fodder  amounted  to  3 
tons  1,148  pounds  (rate  of  5  tons  1,900 
pounds  to  the  acre). 


r 
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The  analysis  of  vetch  and  oats  will  be  found  below :  — 

Vetch  and  Oats  {Green). 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 82.02 

Dry  matter, 17.98 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 9.31 

"     cellulose, .        .        .29.80 

"fat, 2.79 

"     protein 16.77 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 41.33 

lUO.OO 
Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture, 82.02 

Nitrogen, 0.482 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.132 

Potassium  oxide, 0.418 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, |1  97 

Canada  Peas  and  OcUs, 
pfoong  orchard,  east  fields.] 
The  area  occupied  by  this  crop  was  one  acre  approxi- 
mately. The  seed  was  sown  broadcast  April  29,  1892,  two 
bushels  of  Canada  peas  and  four  bushels  of  oats  being  used. 
The  peas  were  slightly  ploughed  in  and  the  oats  harrowed  in. 
The  young  plants  appeared  above  ground  May  6,  and  made 
a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  Began  to  cut  the  crop  for 
green  fodder  June  13,  when  the  peas  were  coming  in  bloom. 
The  plants  attained  a  height  of  nearly  three  feet,  and  yielded 
five  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  of  green  fodder  of  the  follow- 
ing composition :  — 

Analysis  of  Canada  Peas  and  Oats  ( Gh'een) . 

[Station,  1892.]  Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 86.32 

Dry  matter, 13.68 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash,       .        .     ' 6.90 

"      cellulose, 26.66 

"fat, 2.29 

"     protein 16.01 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 48.14 

100.00 
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7.     Experiments  with  Grass  Land  (Meadows). 

The  permanent  grass  lands  are  by  their  location  arranged 
into  two  divisions,  west  and  east  of  a  public  highway. 
They  cover  at  present  a  space  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  acres. 

The  west  side  division  consists  of  old  meadows,  kept  for 
over  twenty  years  in  grass.  The  area  has  for  years  been 
steadily  reduced  in  size  by  turning,  as  circumstances  ad- 
vised, more  or  less  at  a  time  into  plats  for  field  experiments. 
In  their  present  condition  they  surround  our  main  field  for 
experimental  purposes.  They  are  in  part  underdrained, 
and  are  kept,  by  a  moderate  annual  top-dressing  with  barn- 
yard manure,  in  a  fair  state  of  production,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  sod.  The  area  comprises  to-day  approxi- 
mately not  more  than  seven  acres. 

The  east  side  division  of  meadows  comprises  an  area  of 
about  9.6  acres.  The  entire  field  to  1886  consisted  of  old, 
worn-out  grass  lands,  overrun  with  a  worthless  growth  on 
its  more  elevated  portion,  and  covered  with  weeds  and 
sedges  in  its  lower  section.  The  improvement  of  the  land 
by  underdraining  and  ploughing,  and  subsequently  by  the 
use  of  a  system  of  drill  culture,  began  in  some  parts  (north 
end)  in  1886  and  in  others  (south  end)  in  1887.  For  the 
details  of  this  work  see  ninth  annual  report  (1891).  The 
following  seeds  have  been  applied  :  — 

In  1888,  to  the  more  elevated  portions  — 


J 


Two  bushels  herds  grass  {PJUeum proUense) , 
Two  bushels  red  top  {Agrostis  vulgaris). 
Two  bushels  Kentucky  blue-grass  {Poa  pratensis). 
Two  bushels  meadow  fescue  (Festiica  prcUensis) . 
Seven  pounds  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  {Anthoxanthum  odor* 
alum). 

This  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre.  The  lower  and  more  wet  portion  of 
the  meadow  was  seeded  down  with  the  following  mixture 
of  grass  seeds  :  — 
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Twenty  pounds  soft  brome  grass  (Bromus  mollis) . 
Twelve  pounds  herds  grass  {Phleum  pratense) . 
Nine  pounds  red  fescue  {Fesiiuxb  rubra) . 
Eight  pounds  fowl  meadow  grass  {Poa  serotina) . 
Seven  pounds  Rhode  Island  bent  {Agrostis  aiba) . 
Six  pounds  orchard  grass  {Dactylia  glomerata). 
Five  pounds  crested  dog-tail  {Oynosurus  cristcUvs). 
Four  pounds  meadow  soft  grass  {Holcua  lanaJtus) . 
Two  pounds  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  {Anthoosanthum  odor- 
atum). 

In  1889,  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  alsike  clover  per 
acre  were  added  by  broadcast  seeding  to  the  meadow  early 
in  the  spring. 

In  1890,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  alsike  clover  seed 
were  sown  per  acre  on  the  entire  meadow. 

In  1892  the  entire  area  was  divided  into  four  plats,  num- 
bered I.,  II.,  in.,  IV.,  beginning  at  the  north  end.  The 
following  system  of  manuring  was  adopted  :  — 

Plat  I.  (1.95  acres),  31,200  pounds  barn-yard  manure, 
applied  late  in  the  fall  of  1891  (rate  of  8  tons  to  the  acre). 

Plat  II.  (2.02  acres),  24,240  pounds  barn-yard  manure, 
applied  March  4,  1892  (rate  of  6  tons  to  the  acre). 

Plate  III.  (2.59  acres),  1,554  pounds  ground  bone,  518 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  applied  April  18,  1892  (rate  of 
600  pounds  bone  and  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre). 

Plat  rV.  (3  acres),  3  tons  unleached  wood  ashes,  applied 
April  15,  1892  (rate  of  1  ton  to  the  acre). 

Following  is  the  yield  of  hay  (first  and  second  cut)  for 
three  consecutive  years :  — 

Yield  of  Hay  in  1890. 


Plat  I. 

First  Cut.                                           Second  Cut 

1.92  acres,     . 

14.625  pounds,  July  1. 

3,790  pounds,  Sept  1. 

Total  yield  of  hay,  18,415  pounds. 

Yield  per  acre,  9,591  pounds,  or  4.80  tons. 
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Yield  of  Hay  in  1590  — Concluded. 


Plat  II. 

Klrtt  Cut. 

Second  Cut. 

1.92  acres,     . 

12,480  pounds,  July  1. 

3,105  pounds.  Sept  8. 

Total  yield  of  hay,  15,585  pounds 

Yield  per  acre,  8,117  pounds,  or  4.06  tons. 


Plat  HI. 

First  Cut. 

Second  Cut, 

2.41  acres,     . 

14,460  pounds,  June  26. 

3,535  pounds,  September. 

Total  yield  of  hay,  17,995  pounds. 

Yield  per  acre,  7,466  pounds,  or  3.73  tons. 


Plat  IV. 
(IV.  and  v.,  I889.) 

Tint  Cut. 

Second  Cut. 

3  acres,  . 

13,380  pounds,  July  1. 

4,080  pounds,  Sept.  3. 

Total  yield  of  hay,  17,460  pounds. 

Yield  per  acre,  5,820  pounds,  or  2.91  tons. 


Yield  of  Hay  in  1891. 


Plats. 

rirtt  Cut. 

Second  Cut. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

Poonds. 

Poonds. 

Plat  I.,  per  acre,         .... 

6,528 

1,446 

7,974 

Plat  n.,  per  acre,       .... 

5,988 

1,440 

7,428 

Plat  m.,  per  acre,      .... 

4,641 

1,015 

5,656 

Plat  IV^  per  acre,      .... 

3,750 

1,610 

5,360 

1893.] 
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Tidd  of  Hay  in  1891  —  Concluded. 


Flats. 


PlatL, 
PlatU., 
Platm., 
Plat  IV., 


Total  Yikld. 


Tons.  Fonnds. 


1,549 

1,004 

649 

80 


Total  Tislo  pkr  Acrk 


Tons.  Pounds. 


1,974 
1,428 
1,656 
1.360 


Yxdd  of  Hay  in  1892. 


Fibst  Cct. 

SsooitD  Cut. 

Plats. 

total 

WBIOHT. 

KATB 
put  ACU. 

TOTAL 
WBIOBT. 

RATS 
PBB  ACBB. 

Tons.  Pounds. 

Tons. 

Poonds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

PlatL,. 

Plat  II, 

Platm.,       . 

piatrv 

5 
5 
6 

6 

805 

895 

50 

1,087 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1,541 

1,894 

652 

362 

2 

1 
1 

3 

45 

1,975 

1,320 

110 

1 
1 

74 
1,968 
1,282 

36 

Flats. 


PlatL,  . 
PlatIL,. 
FlatnL, 
Plat  IV., 


Total  Tibld. 


Tons. 


Founds. 


850 

870 

1,370 

1,197 


Total  Yibld 

PBR  ACRB. 


1,615 

1,362 

1,934 

398 


Yield  of  Hay  on  West  Side  Division. 


First  cut. 
Second  cat. 


Pounds. 


510 
25 
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Following  is  the  analysis  of  hay  and  rowen  grown  on  the 
plats :  — 

p.,  hay ;  II.,  rowen.] 


Pkr  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100<^  C, 

Dry  matter, 

8.94 
91.06 

11.31 
88.69 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose,  .        .        .    • 

"fat, 

•*     protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter,         .... 

100.00 

6.64 
34.82 

3.18 
10.41 
44.95 

100.00 

100.00 

6.48 
29.98 

4.23 
12.11 
47.20 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture, ... 

8.94 

11.31 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.516 

1.717 

0.269* 

0.432* 

Potassium  oxide,  • 

1.55* 

1.486* 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, 

16  24 

16  96 

*  Average  in  ninth  report. 
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^PORT  ON  General  Farm  Work  (1892). 

s  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
il  Exj^eriment  Station  cover  an  area  of  fifty  acreti, 
are  natural  woodlands,  and  forty  acres,  inchul- 
%ce  occupied  by  the  buildings,  are  used  for  the 
'arm  crops.  At  present  from  fifteen  to  nixtf^pii 
mder  cultivation,  and  from  sixteen  to  hi? ven- 
ire permanent  grass  lands.  As  every  portion  of 
at  present  serving  for  some  special  exixTiment, 
I  management  of  the  faim  is  to  a  ccmtmllitig 
jected  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  eallcd  for 
on  with  the  various  questions  under  invewti^uliun, 
3n  of  a  thorough  mechanical  preparation  uf  the 
rted  by  a  careful,  clean  cultivation  of  tlic  crn[>s 
brought  the  lands  into  a  fair  condition  for  field 
8.  Each  field  has  had  for  years  its  own  fiysti'in 
;,  and  becomes  thereby  from  year  to  year  moro 
)r  experimental  purposes.  Wherever  ciieum- 
e  been  favorable,  forage  crops  have  been  chosen, 
pose  of  studying  the  influence  of  variou.s  sji^tcins 
ion  and  cultivation  on  their  growth  and  wpeciiU 

This  practice  has  resulted  already  in  the  succohn- 
ction  of  some  valuable  forage  plants  nciv  to  our 
d  has  also  materially  assisted  us  in  an  econoiiiRul 

quite  extensive  experiments  in  stock  feedini^. 
cial  effect  of  many  of  these  crops  on  the  p[iy^i<'ul 
al  condition  of  out  cultivated  lands  is  every  vvhc re 
len  compared  with  their  previous  general  cuntU- 

the  past  season  several  varieties  of  soja  bean, 
Canada  peas  and  oats,  summer  vetch  and  oat.s 
raised,  to  supplement  our  current  farm  cmiv^,  as 
barley,  Hungarian  grass,  etc.,  for  feedin^^  ]mv- 

los  have  been  filled  with  mixtures  of  difleront 

silo  is  filled  with  equal  weights  of  foddrr  covn 

ean,  one  with  two  parts  soja  bean  and  one  pai't 

1,  and  the   third  with  three  parts  sermdella  and 


'I 
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The   character  and   amount  of  farm  and  garden   crops 
raised  in  1892  may  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  statement :  — 

Tons. 

Hay  (first  cut), 36 

liowen  (second  cut), 11} 

Fodder  com  (green), 17i# 

Com  stover, 4J 

Com  (ears), } 

Roots  (beets,  IJ  ;  mangolds,  4} ;  carrots,  2f ;  turnips,  J),  .  9 

Rye  (643  pounds  grain,  1,767  pounds  straw),     .        .        •  IJ 

Barley  (539  pounds  grain,  1,289  pounds  straw),         .        .  ^ 

Oats  (318  pounds  grain,  1,227  pounds  straw),    .        .        .  | 

Potatoes, 3| 

Tomatoes, IJ 

Cabbages, 3 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 5 

Vetch  and  oats  (dry), J 

Soja  bean  (green), 10 

Soja  bean  (straw,  770  pounds ;  beans,  240  pounds),  .        .  | 

Canada  peas  and  oats  (green), 1} 

Canada  peas  and  oats  (dry),        ••••..} 

Miscellaneous  crops,    ••••••        •       •  2^ 
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Defartmest  of  Veoetablk  PuYSioLoar. 

REPOirr  BY  Dr.  James  Ellis  HL^MriiREY, 

previous  years,  the  work  of  tlie  department  has 
mtinued  since  the  Wt  report*  The  rc^siiilis  of  the 
sstigatioDa  tx)  1j«b  descrilKnl  in  tlic  following  pages 
vemt  matters  of  scientitic  interei^t  and  fvf  praetlc^l 
e  to  varioui^  clashes  of  cultivator'^.  The  work  on 
if  sotne  leading  winter  cropa  has  been  continued, 
sfiderable  part  of  the  pres^ent  report  is  occupted  by 
m  of  the  known  fungous  diseast'a  of  the  ciicumlier 
-h  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  Studios  of 
of  English  violets  are  descril>ed ;  as  ali^o  some 
}{  the  *' black-knot "  fungiLs  of  ttie  phnn,  with 
is  for  it'*  practical  control.  Directions  for  avuiding 
B  of  the  fungi  known  as  powdery  mil  dews  will 
ind,  and  briefer  note  a  on  other  disease-producing 
mportance* 

jartment  has  replied,  during  the  year,  to  nunnM-nus 
Toni  various  sources  touching  ii  Mide  rang*?  uf  sub- 
has  Wen  able  to  be  of  consi(ler;d)le  nervicp  ffv  thr 
id  gardeners  of  the  Stale  in  this  way, 
[3g  his  connection  with  the  stiitton  witli  the  i^tnn]?Ic- 
is  report,  the  w^'iter  desin'>*  to  exjire^s  tht*  bnpr 
able  of  myeological  inve^^tigations  ha.s  Ik't^n  ?^udi- 
monstrated  to  ensure  their  continuidiou  at  Amheri^t. 
iject-matter  of  the  present  report  is  arranged  under 
ing  heads :  — 


Diseases  of  the  ctie^nnber  plant. 

1  -  Scleroti  u  m  cl  isease  ( *  *  tl  in  be  r  ro  t '  * ) , 

2.  Powdery  mildew. 

3.  Downy  raiJdew, 

4.  Damping  off< 

5.  Leaf  blight. 

6.  Leaf  glaze. 

7-  Other  diseases 
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II.     A  violet  disease. 

III.  The  black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry. 

IV.  Grain  rusts. 

V.     Various  diseases. 

1 .  Powdery  mildew  of  strawberry. 

2.  Powdery  mildew  of  gooseberry. 

3.  Cluster  cup  of  gooseberry. 

4.  A  hazel  fungus. 

VI.     Treatment  for  powdery  mildews. 

As  before,  the  **  General  Account  of  the  Fungi,"  on  pages 
195  to  211  of  the  seventh  report  of  this  station,  may  be 
found  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  fiill  understanding  of  the  follow- 
ing discussions. 

I.     Diseases  op  the  Cucumber  Plant. 

1.     A  ScLEROTiuM  Disease.  —  Sclerotima  Ltberiiana  F'kU      (Plates 

I.  and  n.) 

A  subject  concerning  which  many  and  urgent  inquiries 
have  been  addressed  to  the  writer  by  growers  of  wmter 
cucumbers  near  Boston  is  the  disease  known  among  them  as 
**  timber  rot."  *  This  trouble  makes  its  appearance  regularly 
in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  are  well  grown  and  in  bearing, 
and  is  a  cause  of  much  loss.  The  first  specimens  showmg 
the  nature  and  efiects  of  the  disease  were  received  in  May- 
last,  from  W.  W.  Eawson,  Esq.,  of  Arlington;  and  subse- 
quently a  visit  was  made  to  his  gi'eenhouses,  where  the  dis- 
ease was  seen  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  further 
specimens  for  study  were  obtained. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  good  specimens  makes 
it  evident  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  fungous  disease 
of  much  interest.  It  attacks  chiefly  the  stems  of  the  host- 
plants,  sometimes  the  fruits.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever 
attacks  this  crop  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  cucumber  house  the  fungus  finds  very 

*  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  an  explanation. 
Popnlar  names  of  diseases  serions  enough  to  attract  attention  are  usually  in  some 
way  descriptive  or  otherwise  appropriate.  The  present  name  has  little  of  such 
quality  to  recommend  it,  and  I  have  no  clue  to  its  origin,  unless  the  appearance  of 
the  fresh  mycelial  threads  on  the  stem  may  have  suggested  that  of  the  mycelium  of 
MenUiut  lachrymans  and  other  hymenomycetous  species  which  attack  wood. 
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^onditioas  for  luxurismt  devf>lopment.  The  earli- 
I  Bign  of  the  i)re!Seace  of  the  fungus  to  whicli  tfie 
iiiG  i^  commonly  the  appearance  of  dense  white 
mycelium  at  and  near  the  nodes  of  the  stem  (PL 
icami nation  shows  that  the  tmuea  of  the  stem  are 

j>prmeated  hy  the  funjjus-threads,  which  liave 
through  the  surface-     At  this  stiige  the  steui  is 

and  plump  (PK  I,,  a),  but  as  the  disease  pro- 
hegins  to  yhrink  (PL  I.,  b)  and  to  turn  ycUow. 
*e  I  hi  I  at  tii^sue  (paretiehynm)  undei'gtjcs  what  luay 
isoit  of  granular  decay,  s^hrivels,  and  finally  dries 
5  hardly  more  than  a  withered  nniminy  of  tlie 
E*m,  consisting  of  the  dried  and  ycUovv  V!js(*uhir 
d  eiiidcrmis  (PL  I,,  c). 

ntcrior  of  diseased  stcniH  may  he  fduiid  (liirk 
wliite  mycelium,  aiul  in  the  later  st^iges  1 1  it 're 
i^cially  near  the  nodes ^  hard,  t^innlrr  hlaek  hodii's, 
of  congidenihle  Bixc,  wfiich  n*inaiii  after  tlio  di^- 
I  of  the  mycelium  (PL  If.,  tig.  1).  These  ^cvvc 
o  the  cause  of  the  disease  when  only  the  dried 
f  the  Bteni  renmlus.  Sometimes  siniilur  hhnk 
developed  in  the  mycelial  mats  on  tlie  e\terit»r  ef 
(PL  I.,  rf),  hut  this  is  not  conmionly  the  case, 
loes  occur,  these  bodies,  instead  of  bein:^  blender 
?-shaped,  are  usually  rounded  or  irregular  in  out- 
uore  or  less  flattened.  In  either  forju  they  are 
coiftihciible  as  the  characteristic  rent! air  stui-'r^  of 
tgi,  known  as  schrotia^  and  point  strn?igly  to  the 

that  the  disease  is  due  to  one  <if  the  purasilie 
i^DmmjnyceteH)  of  the  genus  SderrAinia^  'I'hc 
3  ai"©  often  attacked  by  the  fungus,  biHt{>niing  soil 
,  and  their  surfaces  Vie  fug  envered  l>y  the  white 

The  numded  and  flatti^ied  srh^rotLi  ni-e  nsimlly 
Y  developed  on  the  r**tted  frnir^  (i*L  I.,  />'.), 
:eQ  found  adhering  to  thiMr  shnniken  rrrnn;int'^. 

two  or  more  sele rot ia  of  the  surf^e-f^  Wwuy  ni'ise 
>gether  as  to   become   uniteil   into  ati    irregulur 

2)-  _ 

krotia  arise  from  masses  of  fungus-thread-^  ^vbich 
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become  closely  intertwined,  branching  and  increasing  in 
size  until  a  compact  structure  is  formed.  This  is  at  first 
wliite,  but  its  outer  layers  soon  become  changed,  and  their 
cell  walls  thickened  and  blackened  to  form  a  protective  rind 
about  the  inner  unchanged  parts.  A  section  through  the 
inner  portion  of  a  mature  sclerotium  shows  that  the  con- 
stituent threads  have  become  so  closely  compacted  that  they 
form  a  firm  pseudoparenchyma  (fig.  6).  As  they  lie  in  all 
directions,  any  section  is  sure  to  follow  the  course  of  some 
of  the  threads,  while  others  are  cut  at  all  angles.  Thus  the 
apparent  cells  of  the  pseudoparenchyma  vary  in  outline  from 
circular  to  much  elongated.  The  cell  cavities  have  abundant 
protoplasmic  contents,  but  neither  starch  nor  oil  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  them.  When  sections  are  submitted  to  Errera's 
iodine  test,  however,  they  prove  to  be  very  rich  in  glycogen, 
which  doubtless  serves  as  a  reserv^e  food  material  for  the 
future  development  of  the  sclerotia.  These  bodies  are  to 
be  regarded,  then,  as  resting  mycelia,  which  sei-ve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  resting  spores  of  some  fungi  in  tiding  over 
periods  unfavorable  to  active  development,  and  thus  keeping 
alive  the  species  from  season  to  season. 

In  order  to  learn  the  history  of  their  further  development, 
a  number  of  sclerotia  were  placed  in  moist  chambers  May 
2G,  a  part  on  rather  poor  soil  and  a  part  on  pure  quartz  sand. 
Both  lots  were  kept  about  equally  damp,  and  stood  side  by 
side  in  a  noi-th  window ;  but  those  on  the  sand  began  their 
«' germination"  more  promptly  and  carried  it  through  more 
satisfactorily.  As  those  on  the  soil  gave  no  results  difibrent 
from  the  others,  and  were  subsequently  transferred  to  sand, 
where  they  did  much  better,  they  will  be  neglected  in  the 
following  account.  But  it  should  be  said  that  this  result 
was  to  be  expected  under  the  very  artificial  conditions  of  the 
culture  chamber,  and  cannot  be  held  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  greenhouse.  In  a  month  one  of  the  sclerotia  on 
quartz  sand  showed  signs  of  further  development.  Two 
slender  stalks  were  growing  upward  from  its  upper  side,  and 
two  others  were  just  breaking  through  its  lower  surface. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  points  of  origin  of  these  stalks 
are  not  determined  by  the  amount  of  light  to  which  they  are 
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The  rate  cjf  growth  of  tht^  stalks  may  bo  indicated 
zt  that  two  vrhk-li  were  five  niiiliineters  long  J  an  a 
)  hiid  become  nine  oiillimeters  long  July  8,  ten 
p*  Two  niontha  after  the  beginning  of  tho  culture 
jlerotia  showed  from  one  to  four  stalks  each,  some 
rell  developed.  These  stalks  are  bundles  of  nearly 
breads,  arL^ing  from  the  inQcr  tissue  of  the  sclertj- 
bur^^ti  ng  through  the  rind,  T  h  ey  a  re  at  fi  r ^t  w  li  ite , 
r  a  short  distance  above  their  Iniiics,  and  their  sides 
^d  by  the  short  and  doUeate  froe  ends  of  Konie  of  the 
ead^.  If  they  assume  an  erect  position  from  the 
ir  basal  portions  are  only  slightly  dark  colored 
tnd  7)  ;  but  ifj  as  often  liappcn:!?^  they  grow  for  a 
:?ath  the  surfiu^e  of  the  sand  or  f^tn],  tliese  poi"tion3 
I  hardened  and  blackened  surfaces  (fig,  r»).  These 
■  their  aerial  portions,  are  very  sensitive  io  light. 
L^s  before  a  windi^w  tlie  yoniig  stalks  grew  from  tlie 
igly  to Wii rd  the  ^v i t id o \v ,  1\' lie n  t h e  vuh u re  c 1 1 a i n - 
uriied  through  bSiP,  so  an  to  make  thi^ni  ]H)int  away 
tvindow,  they  very  prf>niptly  respoiidcd  lo  liic  .slinni- 
0  light,  and  in  a  siniile  day  showed  strong  helio- 
"vature.  In  two  or  at  most  three  days  tlioy  had  bent 
pon  themselves^,  and  were  aguiu  dirrcting  tlieir  tijn 
toward  the  light,  in  respotise  to  the  combined  in- 
af  negative  geotropisni  and  positive  heliotropi.'^ni. 
ime  a  stalk  reaches  a  Icngtii  of  iibnut  five  niilH- 
>ove  the  surface  of  the  sclerotiuni  ov  of  the  soil,  a 
spression  begins  to  appear  in  its  upi>er  enrl  (Wti.  7 ), 
*esj*icm  arises  a nd  i n c reu scs  in  s "tze  l>y  g r(\L t e r  g i ■  o \\1  h 
cumfercnce  than  at  tlie  centre  of  the  stalk,  and  the 
It  is  a  shallow  cup  crowning  tlie  stalk.  Some  i<Jea 
te  of  gi'owth  of  these  cups  may  be  gained  l^y  com- 
le  stiiges  u  and  b  in  figs,  4  and  r>,  tn  earh  tvf  wbfc^U 
it  ion  shown  at  b  re  [>  resents  tlic  irnln  in  four  tlays 
Under  favoniblo  conditions  the  cups  may  n  arb  a 
of  as  much  as  eight  niillinieters,  and  they  hitve  In'cn 
n  larger.  Ordinarily,  when  tln^y  iKU-onie  lai'ger 
ilso  much  flattened  J  having  often  tlie  form  of  disks, 
slight  depressions  at  their  centi'e?j,     AVlicu  mature, 
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their  outer  surfaces  remain  of  a  white  or  slightly  creamy 
color,  while  their  inner  or  upper  faces  are  of  a  brownish  or 
clay-colored  shade. 

While  still  very  young  the  cups  may  be  seen  to  be  the 
spore-producing  organs  of  the  fungus.  The  body  of  a  cup  is 
composed  of  threads,  which  are  continuations  of  and  similar 
to  those  of  the  stalk ;  but  its  inner  surface  is  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  threads,  arising  from  the  vegetative  threads  of 
the  outer  portion  and  standing  close  together  parallel  to  each 
other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  like  the  threads  of 
the  *'pile"  of  velvet.  A  ])ai't  of  these  threads  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  from  which  they  arise,  and  these 
terminate  in  blunt  ends.  They  arc  known  as  paraphyses. 
The  rest  are  much  swollen,  and  when  young  have  dense 
protoplasmic  contents.  As  they  reach  their  full  size  the 
contents  begin  to  show  differentiation,  and  there  finally  ai>- 
poar  in  each  of  these  spore-sacs  eight  colorless,  elliptical 
spores  (tig.  8).  When  the  spores  are  quite  mature,  one 
may  observe  that  the  tip  of  the  spore-sac  (asais)  appears 
thickened  and  gelatinous.  It  is  through  this  apical  part  of 
the  wall  that  the  spores  are  discharged;  and  after  their 
escape  one  may  see  the  opening  through  which  they  have 
passed  out.  The  ejection  of  the  spores  from  an  ascus  takes 
place  suddenly  and  explosively,  and,  as  the  tips  of  the  asci 
form  the  inner  surface  of  the  cup,  they  pass  directly  into 
the  air.  If  a  cup  be  allowed  to  develop  quite  undisturbed 
in  a  moist  chamber  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  be 
slightly  jarred,  the  escape  of  the  spores  from  the  numerous 
asci  that  have  ripened  during  the  interval  can  be  plainly 
seen,  like  a  tiny  puff  of  white  smoke  from  the  surface  of  the 
cup.  If  a  glass  slip,  moistened  with  water,  be  held  over 
the  cup  when  this  occurs,  the  spores  (fig.  8,  sp.)  can  be 
obtained  very  pure  and  in  considerable  quantity.  As  has 
been  sajd,  the  asci  and  spores  begin  to  mature  when  the  cup 
is  still  very  small,  and  the  ripening  of  successive  ones  con- 
tinues during  and  after  the  close  of  the  growth  of  the  cup, 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more.  During  this  time  the 
number  of  spores  produced  by  a  single  cup  is  enormous, 
and  quite  beyond  approximate  estimations.     In  my  culture3 
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lerotia  produced  on  a  single  young  fruit  (PI.  I., 
jontinued  to  give  rise  to  successive  new  cups  for 
four  months. 

rison  of  the  structures  which  have  been  described 
5Corded  facts  concerning  the  known  Sclerotmice 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  sclerotia,  in  the 
and  size  of  the  cups,  and  in  the  form  and  size 
■es,  this  fungus  fully  agrees  with  the  European 
wn  as  Sclerotinia  Libey'tiana  FVl.^  and  described 
•  and  DeBary  f  under  the  name  Peziza  Sclerotio^ 
first  cultures  with  this  fungus  were  made  immedi- 
^btaining  the  material,  with  the  only  parts  of  the 
available,  mycelium  taken  from  diseased  cucum- 
and  sclerotia.  On  prune-gelatine  a  small  bit 
ds  of  mycelium  gave  rise  to  abundant  threads, 
through  the  substratum,  and  producing  abun- 
'*  attachment  organs,"  to  be  described  later,  but 
neither  to  sclerotia  nor  to  any  spore  form.  Thin 
the  inner  tissue  of  sclerotia  sown  on  the  same 
gave  the  same  result.  But  when  similar  slices 
on  sterilized  bread,  saturated  with  an  infusion  of 
I  bread  became  completely  enveloped  in  a  white 
oud.  A  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  culture 
in  had  collapsed  into  a  thick  film  over  the  surface 
I,  and  a  few  rather  small  sclerotia  had  formed  on 
.  Two  weeks  later,  no  further  change  having 
able  and  all  development  having  evidently  ceased 
before,  the  whole  was  removed  from  the  moist 
nd  it  was  found  that  beneath  the  superficial 
m,  and  occupying  the  space  originally  occupied 
tance  of  the  bread,  was  an  almost  solid  mass  of 
id  sclerotia,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  small 
of  a  large  pea. 

consider  next  the  cultures  with  ascospores  made 
evelopment  of  the  spore  cups  from  the  sclerotia 
B  means  of  obtaining  them.  When  these  spores 
i  distilled  water  and  protected  from  drying  up, 
late  promptly  and  show  considerable  growth  by 

anische  Untersuchangen  Uber  SchimmelpilzQ,  IV» ;  1881. 
aaiscliQ  Z^itan^,  1886»  Nos.  Zi-V* 
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the  end  of  the  first  day  (fig.  9).  They  may  continue  to 
grow  for  about  two  days,  in  which  time  the  germ  tube  may 
become  several  times  as  long  as  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
spore.  If  no  nourishment  be  obtainable,  growth  ceases  and 
death  follows.  If,  however,  nourishment  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion  of  prunes,  for  instance,  the  development 
of  the  germ  thread  is  very  rapid,  and  the  entire  culture  drop 
is  filled  by  a  mat  of  strong  and  branching  threads.  The 
difierence  in  development  due  to  absence  or  presence  of 
nourishment  may  be  seen  by  comparing  figs.  9  and  10, 
which  represent  spores  after  one  day's  development  under 
these  opposite  conditions,  respectively.  Vigorous  branches 
of  the  mycelium  grow  upward  into  the  air  and  downward 
into  contact  with  the  glass  slip  supporting  the  culture. 
No  traces  of  spore  formation  could  ever  be  detected  on 
the  aerial  threads,  although  carefully  sought  for.  On  the 
branches  which  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  are  produced 
in  all  nourished  cultures,  and  very  abundantly,  certain 
structures  characteristic  of  this  and  related  species  of  fungi, 
and  known  as  attachment  organs.  These  organs  ai)pear  to 
be  formed  whenever  branches  of  a  growing  mycelium  come 
in  contact  with  firm  unyielding  objects.  They  are  produced 
by  the  rapid  and  more  or  less  exactly  dichotomous  branch- 
ing of  a  thread,  which,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  much 
stouter  and  richer  in  protoplasmic  contents  than  before. 
The  short  and  densely  aggregated  branches  form  a  thick 
tassel,  which  becomes  attached  by  the  free  ends  of  its 
branches  to  the  substratum  (fig.  11).  At  this  time  these 
organs  are  readily  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  as  small 
darker  spots  on  the  glass  of  the  culture  slip  or  vessel.  A 
day  after  its  complete  development  one  of  these  organs 
shows  signs  of  degeneration.  Its  dense  contents  begin  to 
become  watery  and  to  disappear,  and  by  the  second  day 
there  is  left  little  but  the  empty  outer  walls,  enclosing  a 
nearly  or  quite  continuous  cavity  (fig.  12).  The  possible 
or  probable  significance  of  these  peculiar  structures  may  be 
discussed  later.  Slide  cultures  of  spores  in  prune  inftision 
or  similar  fluid  medium  rarely  yielded  anything  besides 
mycelium  and  attachment  organs ;  but  occasionally  a  small 
sclerotium  is  developed.    The  vegetative  development  on 
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lit  suhstintum  is  accompanied  by  a  rettmrkable 
of  the  octahedral   crystals    of  oxalate  of  lime, 

produced  in  immenso  nimibers  In  the  interstices 
e  threads, 

res  sown  on  sterilizeil  lirciid  saturated  with  an  in- 
^nujci?,  in  te^t  tubes,  pnxluccd  an  abundant  uiid 
ijcelium  over  the  whole  c?urface  of  tim  brctid  and 
it.  The  branches  hi  many  places  reached  the 
ce  of  the  tubes,  and  there  deveh^ped  great  niini- 
tachment  organ f*.  No  spore  formation  ever  oc- 
it  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  culture  dcmse 
ea  were  detected  among  the  looser  threads^.  On 
n  thetse  proved  to  he  very  firm  lumps  of  matted 
Lnd  tlie  folhnving  day  they  had  become  nearly 
dor.     A  day  later^  nine  days  from  the  nowing  of 

tlio  cultures  eontiiiiied  many  Jarger  and  Htruetu- 
'c  sclerotia.  In  this  cajse  tlie  sclerotiu  were  jj ro- 
ily upon  the  ^urtace,  and  did  nut  noplace  at  all  the 
>f  the  bread,  at^  in  a  previously  dej^erilied  instance. 
t  examination  showed  that  no  furtlir^r  devehiimient 
tlie  activity  of  the  mycelium  ceasing  with  the 
jf  the  sclerotia* 

aires  be  sown  in  water  on  the  sni'faci*  of  a  cu- 
*m,  or  at  its  growing  point,  it  might  br  i^xpn-trd 
M'm  tLi4*es  would  promptly  penetrate  tlio  tisnues 
the  plant,  if  it  be  really  true  that  this  ftmgns  is 
t  cause  of  the  dinease.  But,  alt  hough  ea  it  fully 
rom  drying,  they  utterly  fail  to  altutk  the  plant, 
h  sown  in  a  fresh  cut  reaeliing  to  the  active  tiJ^sue.H 
t,  when  sown  in  water  only,  (hi  the  other  hand, 
own  on  a  healthy  and  uniiijurr<l  [Siirt  i>f  the  [jlaiit, 

of  nutrient  fluid,  the  result  is  very  ditlert  iiL 
in  proceeds  mpidly,  attachment  organs  are  formed 
face  of  the  phmt,  and  soon  this  surface  is  pent^- 
ungus-threads  which  (juickly  spread  through  the 
1  this  way  infection  takes  place,  and  the  plant  is 
1  the  leaves  of  a  phmt  kept  in  a  moist  chiuabc!" 

way  readily  attacked.  Three  days  froni  the 
a,  snmM  drop  of  prinic  infusion  containing  fresh 
upon  a  large  leaf  of  such  a  plant,  the  leaf  was?  a 
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slimy  mass  of  decay,  while  a  neighboring  one,  sown  with 
spores  in  pure  water  at  the  same  time,  remained  perfectly 
sound.  Two  days  later  the  whole  plant  had  succumbed. 
If  a  bit  of  decayed  tissue,  containing  abundant  and  vigorous 
threads  of  the  fungus,  be  placed  upon  a  healthy  plant,  the 
latter  is  promptly  attacked  and  destroyed.  These  results 
furnish  interesting  confirmation  of  DeBary's  conclusion*  that 
the  spores  of  this  fungus  are  unable  to  attack  its  host-plants 
parasitically  until  their  germ  tubes  have  been  saprophyti- 
cally  nourished  for  a  time.  That  is,  the  fungus  may  be  said 
to  be  in  process  of  acquiring  a  truly  parasitic  habit  which  it 
has  not  yet  fully  developed.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  spores,  germinating  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  green- 
house, about  the  bases  of  the  plants,  find  there  all  the 
nourishment  needed  for  the  development  of  a  mycelium 
capal)lc  of  parasitic  invasion.  It  seems  very  probable,  too, 
that  DeBary's  explanation*  of  the  significance  and  function 
of  the  so-called  attachment  organs  is  the  correct  one.  This 
is  to  the  effect  that  these  organs,  developed  on  the  firm 
surface  of  the  host  from  the  saprophytically  nourished  my- 
celium, produce  in  the  fluid  which  results  from  the  breaking 
down  of  their  protoplasm,  previously  described,  some  sub- 
stance which  softens  the  cell  walls  and  kills  the  cell  contents 
of  the  host.  The  fungus-threads  are  then  able  to  attack 
these  dead  cells,  and  thence  to  penetrate  farther  and  farther 
into  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant.  After  its  establishment, 
and  the  development  of  an  abundant  mycelium  within  the 
host,  the  fungus  forms  its  sclerotia  just  as  in  the  cultures 
above  described,  their  form  being  somewhat  modified  by  the 
shape  of  the  cavity  when  they  develop  in  the  inner  spaces 
of  the  plant. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  question  of  other  spore 
forms  of  this  fungus.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
Ascomycetous  fungi  possess  one  or  more  secondary  **  sum- 
mer spore "  forms,  known  as  conidia,  pycnidia,  etc. ;  and 
some  such  forms  have  been  found  to  belong  to  those  species 
of  fungi  most  closely  related  to  the  present  one.  None  has, 
however,  been  heretofore  proved  to  belong  to  the  present 
species.     Therefore,  when,  in  examining  plants  in  Mr.  Raw- 

•  BotAniscbe  Zeitung,  1886,  No«.  ^27* 
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boase,  a  young  rotting  cucumber  waa  found  which 
38  the  white  Sclerotinia  mycelium,  the  dark  spore 
[  abundant  spores  of  a  Bohytia  forui,  the  question 
Ac  connection  with  the  JScIerolmia  became  a  very 
one.  The  specimen  was  carefully  pi^served,  and 
were  obtained  quite  pure  for  a  aeriea  of  cultures** 
n  on  prune-gelatine  they  produced  a  luxuriant 
whose  growth  was  accompanit^d  by  a  cluinu  tcrij^ 
on  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  Huie.  From  this 
^ere  developed  numerous  attudunent  f?rganM,  liko 
3  described,  and  spore  threads^  n'ith  ^pt>res,  iilcti- 
bhe  original  Botrytis  form.  Except  for  its  phy^*- 
milarity  in  the  production  of  oxalate  of  lime  and 
ral  similarity  of  its  attachn^ent  organs,  thc^rt^  was 
for  suspecting  any  connection  between  this  form 
lerotinia.  Sown  on  bread  saturated  wMth  pnuio 
le  original  spores  gave  results  precLnely  .similar  to 
e  described.  When  sown  on  a  solid  block  of 
)otato  in  a  test  tube,  however,  they  produced  not 
lant  attachment  organs  and  spore  thrcadi*,  hut 
tia.  Nine  days  after  the  beginning  uf  a  tultiire, 
masses  of  mycelium  were  seen  at  the  angles  of 
f  potato,  and  two  days  later  weil-fornied  yniiiiic 
nasses  occupied  the  same  jiositions.  Thc^^e  Tria- 
',  and  showed,  in  their  microscopic  stru'tun'  aud 
action  for  glycogen,  complete  identity  witli  tlic 
eveloped  from  the  ascospore^  of  the  Svhroiiitta. 
dal  masses  did  not  form  a  rind  on  the  side  next  to 
,  and  remained  closely  adhcrin*^  to  it ;  Imt  this 
)ly  due  merely  to  the  character  of  the  substratum, 
irest  to  note  that  the  spores  of  the  sect^nd  i^^enora- 
the  original  material  failed  to  produce  j^clerotia 
the  substrata  mentioned;  but  the  positive  cvi- 
.  single  culture  is  worth  ai\y  nuinbi'r  of  failures, 
)  possibility  of  the  contamination  of  the  suci-ess- 
3  by  ascospores,  for  at  th*^  time  they  were  made 
5  Sclerotinia  cup  was  or  ever  had  T>een  in  existence 
ratory.  The  culture  was  made  avUIi  a  dro]>  of  dis- 
•  containing  a  few  spores,  an/l  hliowed  no  evidcm^e 
ence  of  any  other  mycelium  or  spore  form  thnn 
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the  Botrytis.  I  have  preserved  the  block  of  potato  with 
Botrytis  threads  and  sclerotia  as  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  statements.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  results  described  raise  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  view  that  Sclerotinia  Libertiana 
possesses  a  conidial  stage  of  the  Botrytis  type.  This  view 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  observations  to  the  same  effect 
made  in  the  study  of  a  disease  of  rape  by  Frank,*  although 
he  identified  his  Botrytis  as  one  which  is  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  another  species  of  Sclerotinia. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  Botrytis  in  question,  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  descriptions  of  the  various  so-called  species, 
and  the  undoubted  multiplication  of  specific  names  beyond 
all  reason,  render  it  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  But 
the  form  on  the  cucumber  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  in 
all  respects  with  that  previously  described  f  as  the  cause  of 
the  rotting  of  lettuce  in  the  greenhouse,  and  believed  to  be 
the  form  known  as  Botrytis  vulgaris  Fries.  Some  points 
of  its  structure  are  poorly  shown  in  fig.  13.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  not  able  to  make  infection  experiments  when  living 
spore  material  was  available ;  but,  in  view  of  Kissling's 
results  X  with  a  closely  related  Botrytis^  it  seems  probable 
that  the  conditions  which  govern  its  attacks  as  a  parasite  are 
similar  to  those  above  described  for  the  ascosporic  form. 

Consideration  of  the  life  history  above  sketched  shows 
clearly  that  the  key  to  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  control  of 
this  disease  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  destruction 
of  the  sclerotia.  If  plants  which  show  the  disease  be 
promptly  removed  and  destroyed,  and  the  development  of 
sclerotia  be  thus  prevented,  while  careful  watch  is  kept  for 
any  sclerotia  accidentally  allowed  to  form,  one  need  have  little 
fear  of  serious  loss  in  future  crops,  even  on  the  same  soil. 
It  is  only  where  diseased  plants  are  neglected,  and  sclerotia 
are  allowed  to  develop  and  fall  to  the  ground  to  serve  as 
sources  of  infection  for  the  next  crop,  that  serious  attacks 
can  continue  from  season  to  season.  The  control  of  this 
disease  does  not  require  even  the  trouble  of  spraying,  but 

•  Die  Krankheiten  der  Pflanzen,  p.  530 :  1880. 

t  Ninth  Report  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  p.  219. 

X  Hedwigia,  1889»  p.  227. 
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le  practice  of  what  should  be  ruling  principles  in 
enhouse,  cleanliness  and  watchfulness^ 
elusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  review  briefly  the 
rasitic  species  of  Sclerotinia.  We  need  notice  only 
ch  are  capable  of  really  parasitic  life,  and  are  thus 
ase-producing  fungi.  Sclerotinia  Libei'tiana  F'k'l. , 
-described  species,  was  one  of  the  earliest  studies, 
exact  knowledge  of  it  is  due  toDeBary,*  Brefeldf 
irolo,J  who  described  the  sclerotia  and  the  perfect 
le  later  DeBary§.  worked  out  the  very  interesting 
3  on  which  its  parasitic  life  depends.  He  cultivated 
•eat  variety  of  plants,  including  the  turni[),  beet, 
idish,  potato,  petunia,  zinnia,  bean  and  others, 
bund  it  attacking  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and 
observed  a  disease  of  rai>e  produced  by  it.  It  is 
too,  that  the  disease  of  hemp  observed  by  Ticho- 
1  Russia  is  due  to  the  same  species.  The  cucumber 
found  by  Smith**  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus  which 
led  as  Botrytis  vulgaris  y  but  which  he  regarded  as 
prophyte.  It  was  probably  the  conidial  stage  of 
otinia^  and  the  discovery  of  its  perfect  form  on  the 
b  is  therefore  very  natural.  Many  additions  to  the 
host-plants  are  likely  to  be  made. 
Inia  Ftuikeliana  DeBary  is  one  of  the  best  known 
brms.  It  attacks  especially  the  leaves  and  fruits 
ipe  vine  in  Europe,  and  is  found  on  the  herbaceous 
rarious  plants,  chiefly  in  its  conidial  form,  known 
\i8  ctnei^ea.  Although,  as  in  ScL  Libei'tiana^  the 
form  usually  reproduces  itself  persistently,  the 
give  rise  under  favorable  conditions,  when  just 
to  the  Botrytis  form.  When  older,  they  produce 
cups  of  the  perfect  form.  These  facts  make  the 
ation  of  the  connection  of  the  two  forms  much 
m  in  8cl.  Libertiana.     A  disease  of  onions  de- 
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scribed  by  Sorauer*  appears  to  be  due  to  this  species.  Its 
conidial  foiin  has  been  the  subject  of  important  studies  by 
Klein,f  Mliller-Thurgau  J  and  Kissling.§ 

Sclerotinia  Trifoliorum  Eriks.  has  been  shown  by  Kahn,|| 
RehmlT  and  Ericksson**  to  cause  a  serious  disease  of  vari- 
ous species  of  clover.  No  conidial  form  has  yet  been  con- 
nected with  it.  From  Wakker'sff  account  it  would  seem 
that  a  very  destructive  disease  of  various  bulbs  (hyacinth, 
narcissus,  crocus,  scilla,  etc.)  in  the  great  propagating  fields 
of  Holland  is  due  to  the  same  fiingus.  On  either  of  its  host- 
plants  it  penetrates  and  destroys  the  tissues  rapidly,  leaving 
finally  only  their  shrivelled  remains. 

A  disease  of  the  European  whortleberry  was  described  by 
Schroeter  tt  in  1879,  and  by  him  attributed  to  one  of  these 
fungi,  which  he  called  Peziza  baccmmm.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  later  by  Woronin,  who  has  distinguished  §§  four 
closely  related  species  that  attack  the  finiits  and  leaves  of 
European  Vaccinia.  The  one  which  he  has  studied  in  most 
detail  is  Sclerotinia  Vaccinii  Woron.  This  species  has  a 
summer  spore  form,  not  of  the  Botrytis  type,  but  very  simi- 
lar to  our  common  fruit-rot  fungus,  Monilia  fnictigena.^\^ 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  or  similar  species  may  not 
be  found  attacking  our  American  blueberries  or  cranberries, 
and  producing  the  '' white  blueberries,"  so  often  regarded, 
and  sometimes  justly,  as  freaks  or  sports. 

Finally,  there  may  be  mentioned,  as  of  interest  in  this 
connection,  the  disease  of  garden  lilies  studied  by  Marshall 
Ward,irir  and  shown  to  be  due  to  a  Botrytis  apparently  dis- 
tinct from  those  above  mentioned,  and  very  probably  the 
conidial  stage  of  an  unidentified  Sclerotinia, 

•  Handbuch  der  Planzenkrankheiten,  II.,  p.  294 :  1886. 
t  Botanische  Zeitung,  1885. 

I  Landwirthschaftliche  JahrbUcher,  XVII.,  p.  83 :  1888. 
§  Hedwigia,  XXVIII.,  p.  227 :  1889. 

II  Hedwigia,  IX.,  p.  60:  1870. 

S  Entwicltelnng  eines  Kleearten  zersttir.  Pilzes ;  GOttingen,  1872. 

•♦  Kgl.  Landsbr.  Akad.  Handlingar :  1880.    See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  I.,  296. 

tf  Allgem.  Vereen.  voor  BloembollencuUur  te  Haarlem,  1883-4 ;  and  Archiv  Xeer- 
landaises,  XXIII. 

tt  Hedwigia,  XVIII.,  p  177 :  1879. 
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rDKRY  Mildew.  —  EryHphe   Cichoracearum  DC.     (Plate 
TIL) 

ist  report  of  this  department*  an  account  was 
lis  disease,  which  was  then  described  for  the 
in  America.  No  new  facts  concerning  it  have 
learned ;  but  as  drawings  intended  to  accompany 
it  were  unfortunately  lost  in  the  mail,  new  ones 
prepared  for  publication  in  the   present  report, 

recapitulation  of  some  facts  concerning  it  may 
xplain  these  figures  to  those  who  have  not  the 
port  at  hand. 

the  powdery  mildews,  this  plant  is  a  surface 
&  vegetative  threads  running  over  the    exterior 

(fig.  14).  The  epidermal  cells  of  the  latter  are 
intervals  by  short,  thick  branches,  sent  down- 
the  vegetative  threads,  whose  office  is  the  absorp- 
irishment  for  the  fungus  from  the  invaded  host 
14,  A).  From  the  vegetative  threads  are  also 
irect  spore  threads  (fig.  14,  5p.)>  which  bear  the 
)res  of  the  fungus.  These  are  cufolff  in  basipetal 
by  cross  partitions,  the  apical  spore  being  thus 
oldest  and  falling  from  the  chain  as  soon  as  it  is 
[fig.  15).  These  ripe  sunmier  spores  (fig.  16) 
juickly,  and  serve  to  spread  the  fungus  rapidly, 
vas  mentioned  in  our  previous  report  that  the 
diseased  cucumber  leaves,  received  from  Fitch- 
i.,  and  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  respectively,  did  not 
ipond  in  size  and  form,  and  may  possibly  repre- 
jnt  species  of  fungi.  Their  differences  may  be 
nparing  the  figures  given.  While  all  the  other 
taken  from  the  Massachusetts  form,  fig.  17  repre- 
rger  summer  spores  of  the  New  York  one. 
he  publication  of  the  previous  account  of  this 
ly  its  suDMner  spore  form  was  known  on  the 
and  its  specific  identity,  which  depends  upon  the 
e,  was  therefore  undetermined.  The  appearance 
}er  form  in  our  greenhouse  has  made  this  identifi- 
iible,  and  has  shown  that  the  Massachusetts  form, 
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at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  widely  spread  mem- 
bers of  the  group  Erysiphe  Cichoracearum,  The  winter 
stage  consists  of  tiny,  dark-brown,  rounded  capsules,  con- 
sisting of  a  fii-m  outer  crust  of  compacted  cells,  enclosing  a 
group  of  spore  sacs.  Within  these  sacs,  when  mature,  are 
formed  the  spores.  The  structure  of  the  perithecia,  asci, 
spores  and  haustoria  of  the  cucumber  fungus  identifies  it 
beyond  doubt  as  the  species  above  named.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  duplicate  the  lost  drawings  of  a  perithecium,  but  fig. 

18  shows  a  group  of  characteristic  asci  with  spores,  and  fig. 

19  a  single  ripe  spore.  These  spores  undoubtedly  carry  the 
fungus  over  from  season  to  season,  but  nothing  is  yet  known 
as  to  their  gennination  and  further  development. 

3.  The  Downy  Mildew.  —  P/<wwopara  Cubensis  (B.  &  C.)  Humph ^ 
In  a  previous  report  of  this  station*  will  be  found  an 
account,  with  figures,  of  this  downy  mildew  of  cucurbita- 
ceous  plants,  which,  though  but  recently  recognized  in  this 
country,  has  come  to  be  a  serious  pest.  So  far  as  I  know, 
its  occurrence  on  the  cucumber  plant  in  the  greenhouse  has 
not  heretofore  been  mentioned,  though  it  has  oft^n  been 
observed  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  hot-bed.  This  fungus 
was  received  about  October  1,  in  large  quantity,  on  leaves 
of  greenhouse  cucumbers,  from  Messrs.  C.  H.  Chase  &  Son 
of  Clinton,  who  report  that  they  have  sufiered  from  its 
attacks  for  two  years  previous  to  the  present.  On  leaves 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  it  is  not  commonly  suflSciently 
abundant  to  be  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  the  spore 
threads  are  rather  thinly  scattered  over  the  lower  faces  of 
the  leaves.  But  on  the  material  above  mentioned  the 
development  of  the  fungus  was  very  luxuriant,  perhaps 
from  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  afibrded  by  the 
greenhouse.  The  lower  leaf  surfaces  showed  the  distinctly 
purplish  tint,  due  to  the  abundant  development  of  summer 
spores,  which  characterizes  the  presence  of  various  nearly 
related  fungi  on  other  hosts.  These  individuals  presented 
no  differences  in  structure  from  those  developed  out  of  doors, 
but  the  difference  in  luxuriance  of  development  was  very 
striking. 

♦  Eighth  Report  Massachnsetts  Experiment  Station,  p.  210,  and  PI.  II. 
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asite  is  very  destructive  under  favorable  condi- 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  thorough  and 
ying  will  control  it,  at  least  where  the  host-plants 
se  in  a  condition  to  make  healthv  o^rowth. 

Damping  Off.  —  Pyikium  DeBaryanum  Hesse, 
plants  of  many  species  have  long  been  known  to 
3d  in  great  numbers  by  the  affection  known  as 
off."  To  the  number  of  those  known  to  be  thus 
I  added  in  a  previous  report*  the  cucumber  plant, 
use  of  the  trouble  was  shown  to  be  the  same 
hich  it  is  commonly  due  in  Europe.  The  same 
repeatedly  been  met  with  in  the  cucumber  house 
past  two  years,  and  has  caused  much  loss  of  time 
ts.  Last  fell  seedlings  which  had  started  well  in 
esh,  rich  soil,  just  taken  from  a  compost  heap 
i  lain  for  at  least  two  years,  were  so  generally 
at  nearly  all  were  lost.  The  attacks  were  so 
iltaneous  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
I   generally   diffused  throughout   the  soil ;  and, 

able  to  propagate  itself  in  some  way  of  which 
)w  nothing,  the  spores  from  which  the  infection 
must  have  remained  alive  in  the  compost  for  a 

Unfortunately,  no  practicable  treatment  can  be 
Bd  beyond  the  removal  of  affected  seedlings, 
•rounding  soil,  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they 
esence  of  the  fungus. 


lF  Blight.  —  Ckuiosporium  cucumerinum   Ell.   &  Arth. 
(Plate  IV  ) 

October  we  received  from  Messrs.  C.  H.  Chase 
]!linton  some  cucumber  plants  whose  stems  and 
juite  healthy,  while  the  leaves  were  badly  wilted, 
peculiar  watery  appearance.  Everything  indi- 
here  was  a  definite  disease,  as  leaves  on  a  given 
3d  various  stages  in  its  progress,  those  in  the 
s  being  reduced  to  a  mass  of  decaying  tissue, 
in  the  earliest  stages  were  just  beginning  to 
show  translucent  watery  spots.     The  senders 
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reported  the  trouble  as  one  quite  new  to  them.  They  stated 
that  it  may  show  itself  on  any  part  of  the  plant  and  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole,  so  that  all  the  leaves  are  practically 
destroyed  in  two  or  three  days.  In  spreading  from  plant 
to  plant,  they  observe,  it  seems  somewhat  ermtic,  attacking 
one  here  and  another  there,  without  order,  but  eventually 
taking  all  in  the  bench.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  affection  where  conditions  favor,  and  one  of  much 
importance,  from  the  extent  of  its  ravages  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  does  its  work. 

It  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  presence  of  any  fungus 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  the  fact  of  such  presence  was  at 
first  doubted.  But  microscopic  examination  demonstrated 
the  presence  on  all  diseased  leaves,  even  in  the  earliest 
stages,  of  the  mycelium  and  spore  threads  of  a  fungus  of  the 
imperfect  form  germs  Cladosporium.  The  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  (figs.  25  and  26,  m)  grows  freely  within  the  leaf 
tissue,  and  after  it  is  well  developed  sends  branches  to  the 
surface  through  the  pores  (siomata)  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Frequently  several  of  these  threads  come  to  the 
surface  through  a  single  pore.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pore  there  is  usually  formed  a  closely  packed  mass  of  small 
cells,  which  originates  from  the  threads,  but  whose  precise 
development  I  have  not  followed.  This  may  be  called  the 
byphal  knot  (fig.  26,  a),  and  is  ordinarily  large  enough  to 
conceal,  nearly  or  wholly,  the  guard  cells  of  the  pore.  From 
this  knot  arises  a  cluster  of  few  or  several  erect  spore  threads 
(fig.  25).  These  threads,  at  first  simple,  may  remain  so 
indefinitely,  cutting  off  the  simple  spores  (fig.  25,  sp,)  from 
their  ends ;  or  they  may  branch,  producing  at  their  ends 
short  cells  with  all  the  characteristics  of  spores,  which  may 
remain  attached  to  the  threads  and  undergo  further  develop- 
ment. This  results  in  the  most  highly  complicated  form  of 
the  spore  threads,  and  consists  in  the  successive  acropetal 
production  of  sprout  buds  from  the  originally  terminal  joints, 
so  that  there  are  formed  chains  of  successively  smaller  and 
smaller  cells,  producing  a  much  branched  and  very  complex 
appearance  (fig.  26).  All  the  cells  thus  produced  appear  to 
be  functional  spores,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in 
the  greenhouse  shows  how  promptly  they  are  capable  of 
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and  infecting  fresh  tissues.  Unfortunately,  I 
ble  plants  for  infection  at  the  time  the  uiaterial 
1 1  but  a  careful  study  of  the  various  stagcB  of  the 
ented  by  the  different  leaves  of  a  plant  affords 
for  doubt  that  this  -  fungus  form  is  its  elfieient 

mention  of  a  disease  of  this  host  caused  by  a 
lis  tliat  has  come  to  notice  is  that  by  Arthur,* 
scribed  the  developuient  of  decaj^ed  spots  on 
aits,  observed  by  him  in  New  York  and  Indiana, 
I  the  cause  of  the  decay,  T\'hich  was  a  source  of 
ppeared  to  be  a  Cladof^poinum  form,  wliich  tltc 
i  Gladof^orium  cucum^himn  Elb  &  Arth.  It 
e  to  say  that  our  IcaWestroyiTig  fonii  is  ih^ 
which  attacks  the  fruits,  but  there  is  no  reason 
;  them  to  be  dilTercrit,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
1  certiLin  that  either  the  leaf  or  the  fruit  fnnu  is 
u  forms  previou^tly  known  on  (jtiier  Iio^ts.  \y\- 
cumulation  of  evidence  that  the  cor  union  furiii 
lad.  herbcLrum^  until  very  recently  rcj^^arded  as 
i^^tic,  is  capalde  of  actively  parasitic  life,  nuist 
9  doubt  that  most  of  the  related  fi^rnis  i>os>iess 
ipacity*  Our  knowledge  of  the  Chtdo^pffrimn 
y  fnigmentary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
ndy,  based  on  detaih^d  cultures  of  llie  various 
i  result  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
eeies-  For  the  present,  then,  our  parasite  may 
le  given  by  Ellis  and  Arthur,  in  the  sense  tliat 
lo^orium,  attacking  cucumber  plants,  %vithniit 
ry  impHciiti<m  as  to  its  real  distil ictuuf^s  fruui 
ing  other  host-plants. 

dt^^get  her  probable  that  ]>roin[it  s|ini_vih(^  ;ts  ?^(Min 
ise  begins  to  appear  will  pn^^mt  its  s|irr:Ki  In 
its.  But,  in  view  of  its  rapid  prri^rcs.^,  a  vej-y 
iiay  l>c  fatal. 


: ^^w  Yot\  Experiment  Stallone  p*  SUi*  ISSH;  ami  Kvnet<x^ntli  null 
1880. 
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6.    The  Leap  Glaze.  —  Acremonium  sp.     (Plate  IV.) 

Early  in  1891  cucumber  leaves  were  received  from  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  whose  lower  surfaces  showed  delicate  glairy 
films  of  fungus-threads,  as  described  in  our  last  report.* 
These  leaves  came  from  very  badly  diseased  plants,  which 
had  received  no  benefit  from  the  application  of  fungicides, 
although  it  seemed  probable  that  the  accompanying  fungus 
bore  some  causal  relation  to  the  trouble.  The  fungus-threads 
on  the  leaves  were  quite  sterile  when  received,  but,  when  the 
leaf  bearing  them  had  lain  two  or  three  days  in  the  moist 
chamber,  produced  spores  abundantly.  Drawings  showing 
the  structure  of  the  fungus  and  the  germination  of  its  spores 
were  made  at  the  time  and  laid  aside,  in  the  hope  that  addi- 
tional material  would  make  possible  an  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  and  of  the  relations  of  the  fungus 
in  question  to  it.  As  it  has  not  again  been  met  with,  no 
further  information  can  be  given  concerning  it,  and  we  can 
only  complete  the  record  of  our  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
subject  by  publishing  herewith  the  drawings  mentioned. 

The  film  on  the  leaves  consists  of  numerous  delicate, 
colorless  and  closely  interwoven  threads.  These  give  rise 
in  the  moist  chamber,  and  probably  sooner  or  later  under 
natural  conditions,  to  short  simple  threads  at  right  angles 
(fig.  27),  at  the  slightly  knobbed  apex  of  each  of  which  is 
produced  a  single  somewhat  kidney-shaped  spore  (fig.  28). 
In  water  these  spores  swell  up  and  produce  stout  germ  tubes 
of  considerable  length,  similar  to  the  original  threads  of  the 
film  (fig.  29).  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  fungus.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  investigator  may  be  able  to  study  it  in 
detail,  with  the  disease  it  accompanies,  and  to  answer  the 
many  interesting  questions  concerning  it  which  still  await  an 
answer. 

7.    Other  Diseases. 

Two  other  diseases  of  some  importance,  which  have  not 
yot  been  observed  in  Massachusetts,  but  may  at  any  time  be 
met  with,  may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  conclusion. 

Halsted  has  described  f  a  serious  rotting  of  cucumbers  and 

*  Ninth  Report  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  p.  227. 

t  Botanical  Gazette,  1891,  p.  303 ;  and  Twelfth  Report  New  Jersey  Station,  p.  273. 
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.urbitaceous  fruits,  which  ia  aijcompanlcd  by  and 
be  due  to  a  form  of  Jiacteriiim,  It  appears  to  bo 
jDiniunjCiited  by  iiiocuktiou,  and  sometimes  causea 
ma  and  rapid  loas, 

ions  timea  and  in  various  placea  the  fruits,  and 
s  aiQuii^  and  leaves,  of  the  ciiciirn}>cr  have  bi^en  ot>- 
to  be  attacked  hy  a  disease  of  tlio  type  now  getier- 
ed  aothracnose,  produced  by  some  of  the  fungua 
eluded  under  the  name  Glfjeospormm.  The  forma 
1  ca !  I ed  by  di  fie  re  nt  na me s  by  d  i  f  fe re  n  t  iv  r  i te rs ,  an d 
!  duulited  whether  they  are  all  identieal.  Some  of 
>ear  capable,  under  some  condition  a,  of  gi*eat  de- 
less*  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  per  feet  forms  of 
in  whose  Hie  eyelea  they  constitute  stages, 

A  VioLKT  PiijEjiSK.  ^ — PhyU^stkia  Virtlte  Pesjn, 
summer  of  1891  my  attention  was  called  by  W-  D- 
5  Esi].,  of  Newton  Centre,  to  a  disease  of  cultivated 
["^iola  odorata)^  from  which  he  and  other  growers 
*ed  severely  fi^r  several  years,  A  visit  to  hl.s  and 
ng  grounds  showed  the  plants,  at  that  time  gniwing 
d,  to  be  badly  attacked.  The  leaves  showed  very 
!  circular  whitish  sputs,  averaging  al»out  an  eighth 
h  in  diameter*  In  many  instances  these  spots  had 
her,  and  in  the  w^orst  eases  whole  leaves  were  cov- 
be  spiits  and  involved  in  a  general  decay.     From 

of  the  field  where  the  trouble  was  most  serious 
^se  an  almost  eickening  odor  of  decay,  and  here 
ery  plant  was  badly  aflected.  It  was  very  notice- 
;  the  int>st  commonly  grown  variety,  the  Marie 
fas  the  greatest  sufierer,  while  the  double  Kui^sian, 
tcKtkler  foliage,  was  far  less  attacked,  and  the  siu^^le 
east  of  all-  Another  striking  fact,  aiul  one  which 
1  b  a  rd  I  y  e  x  jx^ct  1 1  >  bt  ^  a  fu  ct  c  t  n  ice  rn  i  r  if^^  a  f u  t  igo  1 1  s 
i  that  iilants  growing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  Jiiifl  sr> 
by  it  as  to  be  still  wet  with  dew  in  the  afternoon 
healthiest  in  the  field,  and  s!i<^wed  liardly  a  trace 
I.     The  impression  made  by  an  inspection  of  the 


r  Chronkle,  1876:  V.,  pp.  43S  and  &06;  V[.,  ri'*  l"^.  260,  31*3.  33fi,  370| 
at  Refiort  liiB(?ct  (md  Fun^uua  I't&ts  of  U^^^eii slant!,  ;>*  175;  IS80* 
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fields  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that 
the  trouble  in  question  was  a  disease  of  the  leaves,  due  to  the 
organism  causing  the  spots. 

Close  inspection  of  the  spots  showed  tiny  black  pustules 
on  each ;  and  these  proved  to  be  the  conceptacles  or  spore 
fruits  of  the  fungus,  whose  development  in  the  leaves  causes 
the  death  of  their  tissue  in  certain  regions,  and  thus  pro- 
duces the  spots.  The  conceptacles  appear  to  belong  to  that 
fungus  form  known  as  Phyllosticta  Violm  Desm.  It  is  one 
of  the  so-called  *  imperfect  fiingi,"  whose  perfect  or  winter- 
spore  form  and  other  summer-spore  forms  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  both  healthy  and  diseased  plants  were 
received  from  Mr.  Philbrick,  and  were  set  in  a  bench  and  in 
a  box  in  the  greenhouse.  Those  which  were  diseased  when 
sent  did  not  become  established  so  readily  as  the  others,  and, 
although  they  lived  for  a  time,  they  eventually  succumbed 
and  other  diseased  plants  were  ,set  in  their  places.  These 
met  the  same  fate.  Plants  with  dead  or  dying  foliage  w^ere 
several  times  removed  and  carefully  examined  throughout. 
In  some  cases  the  roots  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  but  in 
others  there  were  plainly  found  the  characteristic  root  galls 
produced  on  many  plants  by  a  Nematode  worm.  These 
were,  however,  abundant  in  no  instance,  and  the  roots  were 
never  suflSciently  involved  to  account  for  the  death  of  the 
plant. 

With  a  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  complication  of  the 
fungous  trouble  by  some  other  affection,  Mr.  Philbrick  had 
been  asked  to  watch  carefully  for  any  abnormal  appearance 
of  the  roots,  and  especially  for  any  root  galls,  when  trans- 
planting his  violets  from  the  field  to  the  greenhouse.  He 
reported  that,  amongthree  thousand  plants,  the  roots  of  all  but 
six  seemed  quite  healthy.  These  six  plants  were  sent  to  the 
station,  and  were  found  to  bear  the  familiar  Nematode  galls 
in  small  numbers.  Four  of  the  affected  plants  were  set  in  a 
box  and  submitted  for  a  month  to  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment. After  they  had  become  well  established,  they  were 
separated  into  two  lots  of  two  each  by  a  heavy  tin  plate  of 
the  full  size  of  the  box.  The  plants  of  one  lot  were  now 
watered  every  few  days  with  about  half  a  pint  each  of  a  solo- 
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►ne  part  of  pcrinangaTiate  of  potash  in  two  tliousiind 
water*  Those  of  the  other  lot  received  none  of  the 
unjile,  but  an  equal  quantity  of  watci',  and  were,  in 
i[>ect3j  under  identical  corulitionr^.  In  flin^e  weeks 
ace  between  the  two  lots  was  evident,  and  in  a  month 
*come  very  coo?>pieuoujd.  The  foliage  of  the  treated 
is  deeper  green  and  much  more  abundant  tlian  that 
li  e  rn .  U 1 1  i  ni  ate  1  y  t  li  e  p  I  a  nt^*  w  h  i  c  h  re  ee  i  ve  d  n  <>  pe  r- 
to  died  completely,  their  leaves  turning  brow^n  over 
ire  surfaces,  but  showing  no  ti'nce  of  the  fipnt  fun- 
ic iilants  which  received  the  pernumganate  remained 
and  healthy  until  taken  out  in  the  f^pniig- 
vv  of  tbii^  experience,  Mr,  Pliillirick  wan  advtsod  to 
anie  treatment  on  a  larger  scale.  This  he  dhl^  and 
J  after  an  experiment  extending  through  a  largo 
February  and  March ,  1892,  that  he  could  see  abso- 
J  difference  between  treated  and  untreated  i>lunts. 
no  rea.son  for  doubting  and  every  reason  f(*r  Ijcliev- 
this  ex{ierinient  waa  pro[)erly  carried  out,  Init  its 
re  puzzling,  in  view  of  our  exj)erieucc  witli  a  few 
I  Amher>^t.  In  the  latter  ear^e  the  }»Iants  were  in 
I  soli,  and  the  result  cannot  l>e  attrihuted  wholly  to 
ible  fertilizing  etfect  of  the  potash  salt*  It  should  be 
>,  that  the  plants  whicli  tlie<l  Iiad  fitill  an  apj>arcnt 
:e  of  healthy  roots,  and  tlicir  death  did  not  apficar 
3  to  the  few  Nematodes  wliieh  were  present.  Thiis 
ustamod  by  the  fact  tliut  plants  died  with  the  same 
19  in  the  bench,  which  s! lowed  no  trace  of  Xi4]ia- 
of  any  disease  of  tlio  roots.  It  in,  however,  true 
Nematodes  in  the  roots  of  the  treated  plants  disap- 
irceiuniably  as  a  restdt  of  the  treatment,  which  has 
d  with  success  against  root-attacking  Nematodes- 
w  of  all  the  above  facts,  it  seems  most  logical  to 
thut^  in  the  case  of  Mr.  l^hilhrit-k's  \  ioh*(.H  run  I  in 
\i  of  plants  at  Amherst,  mot  Xeiiia Indian  havo  little 
ir©.  We  arc  left,  then,  to  cot^sjiii'r  the  only  other 
H'ganism  observed  in  conneetiun  with  the  tmuble^ 
ipot  ftingus*  This,  it  may  be  said,  has  hvon  hf  limed 
Philbrick  from  the  tirst  to  be  t!ie  ctlicifMit  cause  of 
se-     111  April,  1892,  a  h^t  of  plantH,  botli  healthy 
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and  badi}''  attacked  by  the  leaf-fungus,  both  those  which  had 
and  those  which  had  not  been  treated  with  permangate,  were 
received  from  Mr.  Philbrick.  These  were  divided,  as  is  the 
custom  with  violet  growers,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  portion 
of  root  to  each,  and  set  in  good  soil  on  one  of  the  station 
plats.  As  they  made  new  leaves  no  signs  of  the  fungus 
were  seen,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  spray  them  at  all 
unless  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  should  demand  it. 
Unfortunately  for  our  study  of  the  disease,  the  fungus  did 
not  appear  during  the  summer,  except  on  a  very  few  leaves, 
and  no  test  of  the  efficacy  of  spraying  as  a  preventive 
of  its  spread  was  possible.  Mr.  Philbrick's  experience  was 
diflferent.  He  sprayed  a  part  of  his  plants  with  the  ammo- 
niacal  carbonate  of  copper  until  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  a  few  days  of  warm,  damp  weather  occurred,  and  the 
disease  spread  rapidly  and  fatally.  As  he  could  see  no 
difference  In  the  degree  to  which  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
plants  suffered,  he  gave  up  the  treatment  in  disgust,  and 
lost  nearly  all  his  plants.  If  it  be  true  that  the  leaf- 
spot  fungus  is  the  cause  of  this  very  destructive  disease, 
from  which  many  violet  growers  near  Boston  suffer, — and 
all  the  facts  now  at  hand  point  to  this  as  the  correct  conclu- 
sion,— there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  thorough  and 
persistent  spraying  with  one  of  the  copper  preparations 
should  not  prove  very  efficient  in  holding  it  in  check.  And 
Mr.  E.  O.  Orpet  of  South  Lancaster  informs  me  that  he 
has  had  excellent  success  with  this  treatment.  The  failure 
above  quoted  was  probably  due  to  some  error  in  carrying 
out  the  treatment.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
details,  the  intervals  between  the  applications  were  apparently 
so  long  as  to  leave  the  plants  unprotected  for  a  time  in  each 
interval.  One  of  these  periods  of  exposure  coming  in 
weather  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  fungus  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result ;  for,  as  has  been  so 
often  said,  a  plant  once  infected  is  lost.  The  secret  of 
immunity  lies  in  complete  protection  of  the  plants  against 
infection.  A  word  more  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  It 
is  a  common  practice  of  growers  of  violets  to  keep  them 
in  activity  during  the  entire  year,  forcing  the  vegetative 
growth  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  forcing  the  blossoms 
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inter  and  spring.  That  this  practice  is  exceedingly 
ig  to  the  plants,  and  renders  them  more  susceptible 
ttacks  of  disease-producing  organisms,  cannot  be 
The  more  rational  practice  of  some  growers,  of 
le  plants  a  rest  in  the  cold  frame  during  a  part  of 
,  cannot  fail  to  produce  more  sturdy  plants ;  and  it 
doubted  if  it  is  not  in  the  long  run  more  profitable, 
factors  are  taken  into  account. 


E  Black   Knot  of  the  Plum.  —  PUrwrightia  morbosa 
(Sz.)  Sacc.     (Plate  V.) 

on  other  diseases  has  crowded  out  much  which  has 
tnned  in  continuation  of  that  already  reported  *  on 
)ortant  trouble,  but  a  few  words  may  be  added, 
y  in  regard  to  the  practical  treatment  of  the  dis- 
)uring  the  past  year  cultures  with  the  ascospores 
lospores  of  the  fungus  have  been  carefully  re{>eated, 
ults  in  every  case  identical  with  those  reported  in 
ious  account.  On  bread  saturated  with  an  infusion 
s,  pycnospores,  taken  from  pycnidia  developed  from 
es  on  prune  gelatine,  produce  a  very  luxuriant 
n.  This  mycelium,  at  first  white,  soon  assumes  a 
•ed  tint,  and  later  becomes  black.  The  first  pycnidia 
a  culture  were  ripe  in  five  days  from  the  sowing  of 
es;  but  others  continued  to  form  until  the  entire 
>f  the  substratum  was  covered  by  a  compact  pycnidial 
This  pycnidial  form  seems  to  be  very  rarely  devel- 
der  natural  conditions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
elongs  to  the  life  cycle  of  the  '*  black-knot"  fungus. 

very  probable  that  some  relation  exists  between  its 
lion  and  the  facts  next  to  be  detailed,  but  this  is  not 
e  for  the  discussion  of  such  probabilities.  Careful 
ents  have  been  made  as  to  the  power  of  the  pycno- 
o  infect  the  living  tissues  of  the  host-plant.  It  is 
it  one  or  more  of  the  spore  forms  of  the  fungus  must 
mch  power,  and  it  was  hoped  that  experiments  with 
the  known  forms  might  before  now  have  been  made. 

has  not  been  possible.     In  case  of  the  pycnospores 

th  Report  Massachnsetts  Exporiment  Station,  pp.  200-210,  and  PL  I. 
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it  has  been  found  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  attacking 
any  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  host.  They  have  been  sown 
on  sound  and  on  injured  leaves,  and  on  stems  of  various 
ages,  on  those  of  the  season  and  those  of  one,  two  and  more 
years  old.  "Whether  sown  on  the  intact  surface  of  the  stem, 
or  allowed  free  access  to  the  freshly  exposed  living  tissues 
of  the  inner  bark  (Phloem),  the  results  have  been  the  same. 
No  development  of  knots  has  followed  any  of  the  sowings, 
nor  has  any  trace  of  mycelial  threads  been  found  in  the 
tissues  exposed  to  them.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  then, 
that  they  play  no  important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 
Prevention.  —  Since  we  do  not  yet  know  the  details  of  the 
infection  of  the  host-plant  by  this  fungus,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  use  fungicides  intelligently.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  spraying  at  intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
ripening  and  escape  of  both  winter  and  summer  spores, 
namely,  from  January  to  June,  will  largely  prevent  the 
attacks  of  this  disease.  But  it  is  hardly  less  to  be  doubted 
that  a  complete  filling  of  this  important  blank  in  the  life 
history  of  the  fungus  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  period  of 
spraying  to  a  relatively  short  one.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  disease  can  be  largely  controlled  with- 
out spraying,  if  fruit  growers  will  learn  to  recognize  its 
earliest  appearance.  The  great  diflBculty  at  present  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  few  small  knots,  even  when  fully  grown,  often 
escape  notice,  and  so  serve  as  sources  of  infection;  and 
indeed,  the  average  man  does  not  realize  that  his  trees  need 
attention  and  that  the  fungus  is  getting  the  better  of  them 
until  they  are  so  covered  with  knots  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  While,  as  for  the  early  stages  of  the  knot,  before 
either  of  the  spore  forms  have  developed,  no  one  thinks  of 
looking  for  them  and  removing  them  when  removal  is  of 
some  avail.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  tree  is  badly  attacked 
the  first  season.  Commonly  the  l)eginning  is  the  appeai*ance 
of  one  or  two  smail  knots,  of  very  little  consequence  alone, 
but  sufficient  to  infect  the  whole  tree  in  two  or  three  years, 
if  left.  After  a  very  little  experience  any  one  can  recognize 
the  forming  knot  even  before  it  bursts  the  bark,  and  before 
it  has  done  serious  mischief.  No  one  would  mistake  the 
large  knot  on  the  middle  branch  in  PI.  V. ;    but  it  has 
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[  two  crops  of  spore  SI  and  done  its  work,  and  to 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  But  just  beneath  it 
)ranch,  and  on  each  of  the  side  branches,  is  a  smaller 
3  conspicuous  swelling,  whose  hark  is  just  burs^ting* 
svellings  are  knots  a  year  younfrer  than  the  large  ont?, 
e  ripened  no  spores.  The  tlionnigh  removal  of  these 
ntive  work  of  the  bei^t  kind.  1  firmly  believe  that  a 
lo  will  start  with  healthy  trees  and  will  earefuily 
5  them  for  these  young  knots  about  tlic  last  of  April 
r  year  (for  the  climate  of  Massachusetts),  tliorougbly 
ig  and  burning  all  tfiiit  are  found,  need  have  very 
ir  of  black  knot.  AVhore  a  small  branch  is  fittaeked, 
id  oniy  cut  it  off  some  distance    below  the   kntit. 

as  will  rarely  hapjien  if  trees  are  carefully  louked 
nually,  a  large  branch  whose  removal  wnuhl  seriously 
he  tree  is  involved,  tlie  knot  may  lie  carefully  dug 
til  healthy  bark  is  reached  in  all  directions.  The 
I  tissues  may  then  l)e  painted  over  with  a  heavy  *'uat 
3xide  of  iron  in  linseed  oil.  This  coating  will  servo 
•otection,  and  will  alno,  by  its  color,  enable  one  to 

find  the  treated  spots  and  to  watch  tficm  fnr  any 

development  of  the  fungus.  The  applieatinn  of 
e  to  the  knots,  while  doubtless  fatiil  to  the  fungus, 
r  to  be  equally  so  to  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  aiul  i^ 
>e  recommended  as  a  general  practice. 
he  greatest  success  in  dealing  with  the  black  knot,  It 
jourse,  a  prime  neees?4ity  that  sources  of  infection 
e  reduced  to  a  miinumnK  Xeigiiijtjrin^r  plum  or 
trees  or  wild  plants  of  the  various  native  spetics  of 
tnd  cherries  may  serve  as  propupitors  (*f  the  fungus, 
ike  one's  labors  much  greater  and  his  chances  of 
much    smaller.     The    great    rlcsidtniitum    in    this 

is  an  intelligent  and  acti%-e  i>ublit^  r^entiuient,  whii^h 
)mpel  the  destruction   of  all    such    ]ihiirut*-bree<icrs, 

of  our  States  have  uctn^pted  the  MUggesti<ui  that 
tter  be  made  the  subject  (tf   legislation,    and   have 

laws  to  compel  the  destruction  <\i  trees  infected  by 
ck  knot.     One  may,  however,  well  doubt  the  utility 

legislation.  It  is  intercstinir,  jis  sliowing  the  bc<_'in- 
'  toleration  for  subjects  whii^i,  not  hmg  Mgo,  would 
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have  been  thought  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  But  the 
enforcement  of  thorough-going  legislation  is  not  possible 
without  the  active  support  of  public  sentiment;  and  a 
public  sentiment  suflSciently  aroused  to  execute  the  law 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result  without  legislation. 

IV.     Grain  Rusts  .(Puccinia  sp.). 

Last  spring  an  attempt  was  made  by  this  department  to 
enlist  the  practical  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  State  in  aid 
of  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  system  for  the  report 
of  the  prevalence  of  plant  diseases  in  any  locality.  It  has 
been  manifestly  impossible  for  the  writer  to  travel  al)out  the 
State,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  on  studies  in  Amherst, 
and  the  value  of  organized  co-operation  has  been  long  real- 
ized. Therefore  a  special  circular  to  those  concerned  was 
widely  distributed,  and  it  was  hoped,  in  view  of  the  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  department  which  had  been  shown  in 
some  quarters,  the  response  might  be  encouraging.  It 
proved,  however,  disappointing  in  a  marked  degree.  While 
five  or  six  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  in  the  State 
responded  promptly,  they  remained  the  only  persons  who 
did  so.  This  test  must  prove  interesting  to  pathologists  at 
least,  as  showing  what  support  they  may  expect  at  present 
from  people  reputed  to  possess  a  high  average  degree  of 
intelligence.  It  is  clear  that  agriculturists  and  horticultur- 
ists in  general  are  not  yet  willing  to  go  out  of  their  way 
even  to  aid  work  carried  on  in  their  interest  and  for  their 
benefit.  And  it  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  only 
the  most  wide-awake  of  them  are  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  results  of  such  work,  if  it  involves  the  least 
deviation  from  the  old  ruts.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  results  of  modern  investigations  are 
not  those  who  complain  that  **  farming  doesn't  pay." 

It  had  been  hoped  to  obtain  from  correspondents  pretty 
full  infonnation  concerning  the  rusting  of  grjiins  during 
the  season,  as  this  constituted  the  special  subject  of  inquiry 
for  the  year  of  the  International  Phytopathological  Commis- 
sion. In  the  absence  of  information  from  these  sources,  the 
writer  has  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  others,  especially  the 
various  official  crop  reports.     It  seems  that,  so  far  as  New 
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s  concerned,  the  season  has  been  far  less  favorable 
'^elopment  of  the  rust  fungi  than  in  previous  years. 
3  appear  to  have  been  very  light  from  this  cause, 
not  been  possible  to  obtain  data  of  value  concerning 
he  only  crop  distinctly  mentioned  as  suffering  at 
3en  oats,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
ts  affection  was  one  of  the  species  of  Puccinia  to 
true  rusting  of  gi*ain  is  due.  The  season  of  1892 
refore,  be  set  down  as  one  of  unfavorable  condi- 
negative  results  in  New  England. 

V.     Notes  on  Various  Diseases. 

E  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Strawtberry  (Sphas- 
■astagnet  L^v.  ?)  (PI.  III.)  was  brought  to  my 
on  the  experimental  plats  of  the  Agricultural 
jarly  last  summer.  The  affection  shows  itself  in 
r  curling  or  inrolling  of  the  leaves,  which  causes 
take  a  somewhat  cup-like  form.  If  the  lower 
)f  the  curled  leaves  be  carefully  examined,  they 
en  to  be  frosted  by  minute  white  threads  scattered 
iringly  over  them.  They  are  not  grouped  in  more 
cumscribed  spots,  like  those  of  the  similar  mildew 
cumber,  previously  described.  But  microscopic 
on  shows  that  their  structure  is  essentially  like 
the  '*  Oidium^^  form  of  the  latter.  Erect  threads 
om  the  mycelium  (fig.  20)  cut  off  the  summer 
m  their  ends  in  basipetal  succession,  and  these  fall 
y  mature  (fig.  21).  The  form  and  size  of  these 
g.  22)  confirm  the  impression  produced  by  the 
;rowth  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  species  quite 
om  that  which  attacks  the  cucumber.  Although  I 
observed  the  perfect  spore  form,  it  is  probable  that 
B  with  which  we  have  here  to  do  is  SphcBrotheca 


ngus  does  not  appear  to  be  very  destructive  to  the 
y,  or  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  It  has 
iy  described  by  Arthur,*  who  observed  it  in  New 
[e  found  it  attacking  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  foliage. 

Fifth  Report  New  York  Experiment  Station,  p.  291. 1887. 
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and  indeed  doing  its  chief  harm  in  rendering  the  former 
insipid  and  worthless.  I  have  not  seen  it  on  the  fruits,  but 
it  may  be  likely  to  be  found  upon  them,  and  in  this  aspect 
the  fungus  may  assume,  under  favoring  conditions,  consider- 
able economic  importance.  Suggestions  as  to  treatment 
may  be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

2.  The  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Gooseberry  {Sphce^ 
rotheca  mors-uvce  (Sz.)  B.  &  C.)  (PI.  III.)  was  received, 
last  summer,  from  W.  C.  Strong,  Esq.,  ofWaban,  on  the 
leaves,  twigs  and  berries  of  the  ''  Triomphe"  gooseberry,  a 
variety  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  mildew-proof.  In  the 
present  case  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  a  claim  was 
strikingly  shown,  and  afforded  further  evidence  that  we  are 
safe  only  in  speaking  of  varieties  as  more  or  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  fungous  diseases.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
of  our  horticultural  varieties  are  in  any  absolute  sense 
disease-proof,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  we  shall  ever 
originate  such,  without  sacrifice  of  more  essential  features, 
even  with  constantly  increasing  understanding  of  the  requi- 
site qualities. 

This  fungus  is  very  closely  related  to  that  last  described, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  very  unimportant  particulars. 
The  mycelium  forms  a  dense  felt  over  the  infected  parts  of 
the  host-plant,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  produces  the  ^^Oidiiim^*  form  in  abundance. 
Later,  the  mycelium  becomes  quite  dark-colored,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  perfect  spore  form  (figs.  23,  24).  As  above 
indicated,  all  the  younger,  succulent  parts  pf  the  plant  may- 
be involved,  and  thus  not  only  is  the  season's  fruit  destroyed, 
but  the  normal  production  of  new  wood  and  preparation  for 
another  season  is  prevented.  This  gives  to  the  fungus 
great  economic  importance,  especially  since  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  on 
plant  diseases,  and  the  accounts  by  Arthur  *  and  Halsted  f 
may  be  consulted  for  further  information.  Notes  on  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  are  given  later. 


•  Sixth  Report  New  York  Experiment  Station,  p.  349, 1888. 
t  Mjoological  Report,  United  States  Department  Agriculture,  1887,  p.  373,  with 
plate. 
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.  The  Cluster  Cup  of  the  Gooseberry  {^cidium 
\ssulari(je  Schum.)  occurred  also  on  some  of  the  leaves 
;by  W.  C.  Strong,  Esq.,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous 
;.  Gooseberry  leaves  and  berries  very  badly  attacked 
e  also  received,  about  the  same  time,  through  the  **  New 
jland  Homestead,"  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Stickncy  of  Ballard- 
5.  From  the  facts  which  came  to  my  notice  during  the 
ion,  it  would  appear  that  this  fungus  has  been  more  than 
aUy  abundant  this  year.  It  may  commonly  be  found  in 
y  summer  on  gooseberry  bushes,  and  occurs  also  on  some 
►urwild  and  cultivated  species  of  currants  (Ribes)  ;  but  it 
u'ely  very  destructive.  It  may,  however,  as  was  seen  this 
r,  assume  serious  proportions,  ^practically  destroying  a 
je  part  of  foliage  and  fruit.  It  seems  not  to  have 
-acted  much  attention  as  a  cause  of  loss,  but  has  lately 
n  said  by  Pammel*  to  be  quite  destructive  in  Iowa.  The 
n  we  are  considering  is  the  **  cluster-cup*'  stage  of  one 
the  rust  fungi.  The  bright  yellow  cups  occur  in  groups 
somewhat  swollen  and  discolored  portions  of  the  leaves 
berries,  and  contain  the  chains  of  spores  by  which  the 
kher  development  of  the  species  is  accomplished.  It  is 
bable  that,  as  in  other  rusts,  this  "cluster  cup"  is 
owed  by  red-rust  and  black-rust  forms.  But,  as  these 
not  known  to  be  developed  on  the  same  host-plant,  they 
probably  produced  on  a  second  one.  This  would  place 
present  fungus  among  the  /leteroecioits  rusts.  So  long, 
fever,  as  we  do  not  know  its  life  history,  we  cannot  avail 
selves  of  all  the  means  of  combating  it. 
rVhen  the  cluster  cup  begins  to  appear,  in  spring  or  early 
[mier,  the  harm  for  that  season  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
ided.  Yet,  if  the  discolored  spots  be  watched  for  and 
affected  parts  picked  and  burned  before  the  cups  have 
•st  open  and  discharged  their  spore,  one  may  hope  to 
ai)e  attack  in  a  considerable  measure  the  following  year ; 
I  the  annual  repetition  of  this  practice  should  result  in 
aparative  immunity  from  the  fungus.  This  recommenda- 
1  is  based  on  the  justifiable  assumption  that  the  cluster- 
>  form  requires  for  its  reappearance  the  development  of 

•  Joamal  of  Mycology,  VII.,  p.  101, 1892. 
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the  other  spore  forms  of  the  fungus,  and  that  this  last 
development  cannot  occur  if  the  dissemination  of  cluster- 
cup  spores  be  prevented.  That  this  is  true  has  not  yet 
been  proven,  but,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  other 
rust  fungi,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  until  more  positive 
information  is  available. 

4.  A  Hazel  Fungus  {Gryptosporella  anomala  (Pk.) 
Sacc.)  (PI.  IV.)  was  left  at  the  station  in  April  by  Mr. 
Henry  Graves  of  Palmer.  He  reported  it  as  killing  the 
canes  of  the  European  hazel  (  Coryltis  avellana)  in  a  planta- 
tion owned  by  him,  and  as  attacking  an  annually  increasing 
portion  of  the  plantation.  The  fungus  proved  to  be  that 
known  by  the  above  name,  which  was  first  described  by 
Peck,*  who  observed  it  on  the  same  host  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
as  Diatrype  anomala.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  protuber- 
ances with  elliptical  bases  (fig.  30)  that  burst  the  bark  and 
arise  rather  thickly  from  the  afiected  portion  of  the  branch 
(a,  fig.  30),  which  is  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  healthy 
part.  A  transverse  section  of  the  branch  passirg  through 
one  of  these  protuberances  shows  well  the  structure  of  the 
fungus  and  its  relation  to  the  host-plant.  The  interior  ot 
the  protuberance,  which  is  the  fructificative  part  of  the 
fungus,  is  seen  to  contain  numerous  black,  flask-like  struct- 
ures, whose  tips  reach  the  surface  of  the  protuberance  (fig. 
31).  Within  the  cavities  of  these  flasks  are  formed  the 
very  numerous  spindle-shaped  spore  sacs  (fig.  32),  each 
containing,  when  ripe,  eight  colorless,  elliptical  spores.  It 
is  very  noticeable  that,  in  the  part  of  the  branch  occupied 
by  the  fungus,  the  inner  bark,  elsewhere  a  distinct  band 
of  tissue,  is  shrunken  to  a  narrow  black  line  between  the 
wood  and  outer  bark  (a,  fig.  31).  This  reduction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  inne'r  bark  explains  at  once  why  the  surface 
of  the  afiected  parts  is  sunken  below  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
and  shows  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  vegetative  activity  of 
the  fungus  is  in  the  rich  growing  and  conducting  tissues  of 
this  part  of  the  branch.  The  destruction  of  these  tissues 
must,  in  any  event,  have  serious  consequences  for  the  plant ; 
and,  if  the  entire  circumference  of  a  cane  becomes  involved, 

•  Twenty-eighth  Report  New  York  State  Maseum,  p.  72,  1879. 
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le  result  is  that  it  is  girdled,  and  the  whole  of  it  beyond 
le  point  of  girdling  dies.  The  attacks  of  this  fungus  on 
9  host-plant  are  essentially  similar  in  their  results  to  those 
:  the  black  knot  on  the  plum,  though  the  immediate  effect 
1  the  inner  bark  is  here  one  of  atrophy,  while  in  the  latter 
Lse  it  is  one  of  hypertrophy.  The  present  fungus  is  also 
Barly  related  to  the  black-knot  fungus,  but  its  life  history 
not  yet  at  all  known.  What  other  spore  forms  constitute 
ages  in  its  life  cycle  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Therefore,  it  is 
apossible  to  give  any  more  definite  suggestions  for  avoid- 
ig  it  than  to  recommend  that  infected  branches  be  cut 
«ray  well  below  the  point  of  infection  and  burned  as  soon 
J  they  are  seen  to  be  infected.  This  precaution,  if  taken 
i  season,  will  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  spores 
sscribed  above,  and  should  thus  prevent  the  development 
r  other  spore  forms  dependent  on  them,  and  the  infection 
f  new  branches. 

VII.    Treatment  for  Powdery  Mildews. 

In  pursuance  of  the  pkn  indicated  in  our  last  report,*  we 
)nclude  the  present  one  with  reconmiendations  for  the 
iroidance  of  loss  from  the  attacks  of  some  chosen  groups 
f  fangi.  The  group  selected  in  the  present  case  is  that 
nbracing  those  fiingi  which  are  known  as  the  powdery  mil- 
BW8.  These  parasites  attack  a  considerable  number  of 
iltivated  plants,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  sometimes  cause 
rtensive  losses.  They  are  among  the  commonest  fungi  of 
le  greenhouse,  but  are  equally  common  in  summer,  in  the 
pen  air.  Among  the  plants  most  often  attacked  by  some 
ae  of  the  powdery  mildews  in  the  greenhouse  are  the 
icumber,  grape,  rose,  verbena  and  other  florist's  plants, 
'ut  of  doors,  the  pea,  gooseberry,  strawberry,  and  young 
lants  of  the  apple  and  cherry  often  sufier  from  them 

The  appearances  produced  on  their  host-plants  by  three 
)ecies  of  powdery  mildews  have  already  been  described  in 
lis  report.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  the 
inmier  spore  stage  that  these  ftingi  are  most  harmful  as 
isease  producers.     In  this  stage  they  may  form  dense  white 

floury  "  patches  on  the  host,  usually  on  its  leaves,  or  the 
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spore  threads  may  be  quite  sparingly  developed,  so  that 
only  a  faint  frosting  is  to  be  seen.  In  attacks  of  much 
severity  there  is  commonly  a  discoloration,  followed  finally 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  tissues  afiected.  As  has  been  seen 
above  in  our  discussion  of  some  diseases  due  to  these  fungi, 
they  are  surface  parasites.  The  whole  fungus  grows  on  the 
exterior  of  its  host,  except  the  small  absorbing  organs, 
which  penetrate  only  the  superficial  cells.  And  this  fact 
makes  it  much  easier  to  deal  with  these  fungi  than  with  those 
which'  are  truly  internal  parasites,  since  practically  the 
whole  of  the  fungus  is  exposed  to  the  contact  and  action  of 
any  fungicides  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  host-plant. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  healthy  conditions,  so  repeatedly  emphasized  in 
these  reports,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
Supposing,  then,  that  reasonable  precautions  against  the 
appearance  of  fungous  disease  have  been  taken,  and  that  one 
of  the  powdery  mildews  appears,  what  can  be  done  ?  The 
question  may  be  discussed  under  two  heads,  namely,  What 
can  be  done  for  plants  in  the  greenhouse  ?  And  for  those  in 
the  open  air?  If  the  disease  appears  in  a  greenhouse,  either 
of  the  applications  to  be  recommended  for  out-of-door  plants 
may  be  used  with  equal  success.  But,  if  the  house  can  be 
tightly  closed,  we  have  at  hand  a  simpler,  and,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  practical  men,  an  even  more  satisfactory,  means 
of  treatment.  This  consists  in  filling  the  air  of  the  tightly 
closed  house  with  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  which  is  fisital  to 
these  surface  parasites,  without  injuring  their  host-plants, 
if  the  exposure  be  not  continued  much  beyond  half  an  hour 
at  a  time.  After  this  treatment  ventilators  should  be  opened, 
and  the  house  given  a  thorough  airing.  The  treatment  may 
be  repeated  whenever  the  reappearance  of  the  fungus  shows 
it  to  be  necessary.  The  sulphur  vapor  is  easily  produced 
by  heating  the  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  temperature  some- 
what above  its  melting  point,  and  keeping  it  at  that  point  as 
long  as  desired.  A  porcelain-lined  iron  vessel  for  the  sul- 
phur and  a  small  oil  stove  for  heating  constitute  the  entire 
outfit  needed  for  a  small  house.  For  a  large  one  as  many 
such  outfits  may  be  used  as  are  required  to  yield  vapor 
enough  to  saturate  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.     Great  care 
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must  be  taken  that  the  sulphur  does  not  become  so  hot  as 
to  take  fire,  as  a  brief  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  will  kill  cultivated  plants,  as  well  as  fungi.  But  a 
little  experience  will  soon  enable  one  to.  set  the  flame  of  the 
oil  stoves  at  such  a  height  that  it  can  be  safely  left  to  do  its 
work. 

If  the  plants  to  be  protected  are  out  of  doors,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  use  sulphur  vapor.  Here  we  must  rely  on  a 
direct  application  to  their  surfaces.  Dry  flowers  of  sulphur 
scattered  upon  the  plants  or  blown  upon  them  with  a  bellows 
is  often  of  considerable  service.  But  a  solution  sprayed 
upon  the  plants,  by  means  of  some  of  the  spraying  machines 
recommended  in  previous  publications  of  this  department,* 
is  much  more  efficient.  Formulse  for  several  solutions  may 
be  found  in  the  publications  just  referred  to,*  but  that  most 
generally  applicable  and  most  satisfactory  in  its  application 
and  in  its  results  is  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper. 
The  formula  for  this  fungicide  may  be,  for  convenience, 
repeated  here  :  mix  one  ounce  carbonate  of  copper  with  five 
ounces  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve  in  one  quart  hot 
water.  When  dissolved,  add  sixteen  gallons  water.  This 
may  be  used  to  thoroughly  spray  the  plants  as  often  as  the 
presence  of  the  fungus  in  harmful  quantities  shows  it  to  be 
necessary.  For  spraying  a  few  plants  only,  such  as  a  few 
rose  or  gooseberry  bushes,  hand  sprayers  may  be  purchased 
at  SL  price  much  below  that  of  the  cheapest  knapsack  sprayer. 
But  care  should  be  taken  that  the  apparatus  used  throws  a 
very  fine,  mist-like  spray.  Full  directions  and  suggestions 
as  to  spraying  in  general  may  be  found  in  the  previous 
publications  of  this  department  on  the  subject. 

*  See  Balletin  No.  30,  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  and  Ninth  Report 
Massachnsetts  Experiment  Station,  pp.  239, 240. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  PLATES. 


[AUJlffuret  ar«  magnified  640  diameters,  except  where  otherwUe  tpecified.} 


PLATE  I. 
ScLBBOTiuic  DiSEASB  ow  CucuMBBB  (ScUrotittia  Libertiana  F*k'l.). 
Steins  and  young  frait  attacked  by  the  disease,  showing  myceUum  of  the  fungus,  chiefly 
at  the  nodes  of  the  stems,  and  some  ezterual  sderotia.  a,  an  early  stage,  the  stem  still 
green;  b,  later,  the  intemode  shrinking,  and  a  sclerotlum  near  the  upper  node;  c,  a  late 
stage,  the  parenchyma  largely  destroyed,  and  the  stem  yellow;  d  and  «,  at  about  the  same 
stage  as  b;  fr,,  a  young  fruit,  showing  mycelium  and  aderotla.  Natural  size.  From  a 
photograph  of  fresh  specimens. 

PLATE  n. 
ScLBBOTiUM  DiSEABB  01*  CucuMBBB  (Sclerotifiia  Libertiana  F*kl.)* 
FifiT*     !•    An  elongated  sclerotlum  from  the  interior  of  a  stem.    Natural  sice. 
FlfiT*     2.    An  Irregular  sclerotlum  from  the  exterior  of  the  host-plant.    Natural  size. 
Flff*    8.    A  sclerotlum  somewhat  advanced  In  "  germination,**  with  two  stalks.    Natnral 

size. 
FlflT*    4.    Two  views  (a  and  b)  of  the  same  sclerotlum,  with  fruit  stalks,  b  four  days  older 

than  a.    Natural  size. 
FlflT*    6.    Two  views  of  another  *'  germinating'*  sclerotlum,  taken  four  days  apart.    Natu- 

ral  size. 
FiflT*    6*    -^  section  from  the  interior  of  a  mature  sclerotlum.    X  850. 
FiflT*    7*    One  of  the  fruit  stalks  shown  In  fig.  3,  in  vertical  section.    X  19. 
Flff.    8.    Three  ascl  and  two  paraphyses  from  a  well-developed  cup.    One  asous  with 

forming  spores,  one  with  fully  formed  spores,  and  one  after  the  escape  of  Its 

spores,  ep. 
Fiff'    0<    Three  ascospores  germinated  In  water,  after  one  day. 
FiflT*  10.    Three  ascospores  after  one  day  in  prune  Infusion. 
FifiT.  11.    A  well-developed  young  attachment  organ.    X  850. 
Fiff*  12*    A  part  of  an  old  attachment  organ,    x  850. 
Flff.  18.    Spore  threads  and  conidia  (ep.)  of  Botrytie  form,  showing,  y,  young  threada 

before  the  formation  of  spores,  and,  o,  old  threads  after  the  falling  away  of 

the  spores.    X  200.    a,  conidia  more  magnified.    X  540. 

PLATE  III. 
PowDBBT  Mildews. 
VigB,  14-19.    Of  cucumber  {Eryeiphe  Cichoracearutn  D.  C). 
FifiT.  14.    Epidermis  of  upper  surface  of  leaf,  with  mycelium,  m,  of  fungus  giving  rise  to 

haustoria,  A,  and  spore  threads,  »p. 
FifiT'  16.    Three  spore  threads,  with  spores  in  various  stages  of  development. 
FifiT*  10.    Two  ripe  summer  spores  not  yet  fallen  apart. 
FifiT*  17.    Two  ripe  summer  spores  of  a  similar  fungus  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
FifiT*  18.    A  group  of  six  spore  sacs  {aeci),  with  spores,  from  the  same  peritheclum. 
FifiT*  19.    A  ripe  ascospore. 

FifiTS.  20>22.    Of  strawberry  {Sphtxrotheca  Oaetagnei  L6v.  ?). 
FifiT.  20.    A  bit  of  mycelium,  with  a  spore  thread.    X  200. 
FifiT*  21.    The  upper  part  of  a  spore  thread,  with  developing  spores. 
FifiT*  22.    Two  ripe  summer  spores. 

FifiTS.  23-24*  Of  gooseberry  (Sphctrotheca  More-uva  (8z.)  B.  &  C). 
FifiT*  23.  The  single  spore  sac  produced  In  a  peritheclum,  with  spores. 
FifiT-  24*    Four  ripe  ascospores. 


PLATE  IV. 
Odcumbeb  Di6MAB%9,— JffoMel  Fungus. 
Pigs.  25-26.    Leaf  blight  (Cladotporium  cucumerinum  BIl.  Sc  Arth.). 
Pig  25.    Bpidennii  of  lower  surfttce  of  leaf,  with  stomata,  et.,  ihowing  myoeUain,  m, 

and  hyphal  knota,  giving  rise  to  ipore  threads,    ep.,  detached  eporea  of  the 

fungus. 
Pig.  20.    Myceliam,  m,  and  hyphal  knot,  a,  giving  rise  to  spore  threads,  the  latter  with. 

highly  developed  spore  chains. 
Pigs.  27-29.    Leaf  glase  (Acremoniwn  sp.)* 
Pig.  27.    liyceliom  giving  rise  to  numerous  spore  threads. 
Pig.  28.    Ripe  spores,  fidlen  Arom  the  threads. 
Pig.  29.    Spores  germinating  in  water. 

Pigs.  30-88.    Hazel  fungus  ( OryptosporeUa  anomala  (Pt.)  Saoe.) . 
Pig.  80.    A  piece  of  a  branch  of  hazel,  showing  the  depressed  region  occupied  by  the 

fungus,  a,  and  fourteen  of  its  compound  spore  fruits.    Natural  size. 
Pig.  81.    A  vertical  section,  showing  five  spore  cavities,  through  a  spore  fruit  lying  at  the 

margin  of  the  infested  area,  showing  the  wood  of  the  branch,  w,  the  Inner 

bark,  a.  In  normal  condition  at  the  right  and  destroyed  by  the  fungus  at  the 

left,  and  the  outer  bark,  o.    X  3. 
Pig.  82.    An  ascus  with  its  eight  spores.    X  940. 
Pig.  83.   Three  ripe  spores.    X  MO. 

PLATB  V. 
Thb  Black  Exot  or  Pmx  ahd  Chxbbt  (PlowHghtia  morboM  (8z.)  Saoe.). 
Tbreo  young  branches  from  the  wild  black  cherry  (JYunu9  $croHna),  taken  about  May  1, 
ihowing  two  stages  of  the  knot.  In  the  large  knot,  o,  the  development  and  escape  of  the 
winter  ipores  has  just  been  completed,  and  its  activity  is  past.  The  three  small  knots,  a, 
Jait  bursting  the  bark,  are  a  year  younger  than  the  large  one,  and  are  about  to  begin  the 
prodootton  of  their  summer  spores.    Natural  size.   From  a  photograph. 
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PART    III. 


ECIAL  WOKK  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  LABOEATORT. 


[>]unnncATioN  ok  Commxrcial  Fbbtilizsbs:— 

1.  General  Intboduction. 

2.  State  Laws  fob  the  Beoulation  ot  Trade  in  Cojuiebcxai.  Fertilizers. 

3.  List  op  Licensed  Manutaoturers  and  Dealers  trom  Mat  1,  1802,  to 

Mat  1, 1893  (51). 

4.  Akaltses  or  Licensed  Fertilizers  (185). 

6.    Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Manurial  Substances  sent 

ON  FOR  Examination  (114). 
6.    Miscellaneous  Analyses  (9). 
efalyses  of  milk  sent  on  for  examination  (113). 
fAi.Y8Es  OF  Water  sent  on  for  Examination  (109). 

MFILATION  OF  ANALYSES  MADE  AT  AMHERST,  MaSS.,  OF  AORIOULTURAL  ChEMI- 

CAI.8  AND  Refuse  Materials  used  for  Fertilizing  Purposes. 

3CFII.ATIOK    of    ANALYSES    MADE    AT    AMHERST,  MaSS.,    OF   FODDER   ARTICLES, 

F*BT7rrs,  Sugar-producing  Plants,  Dairy  Products,  etc. 
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COMMUNICATION  ON  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

1.  General  introduction. 

2.  State  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  commercial  fertil- 
izers. 

3.  List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  May  1 ,  1892, 
to  May  1,  1893. 

4.  Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers. 

5.  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances 
sent  on  for  examination. 

6.  Miscellaneous  analyses. 


"* 


1 


1.     General  Introduction. 

The  sale  of  commercial  manurial  substances,  compound 
and  simple,  has  been  quite  extensive  in  our  State.  Fifty- 
one  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  applied  and  received  a 
license  for  the  sale  of  their  various  brands  in  our  State. 
Thirty-three  of  them  are  residents  of  other  States. 

Two  hundred  and  three  samples  of  licensed  articles  have 
been  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  a  duly  authorized 
agent  of  the  station.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  them 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  at  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  station,  with  the  following  results  :  no  sample  contained 
all  three  essential  constituents  above  the  highest  guarantee  ; 
sixteen  samples  contained  two  of  the  essential  constituents 
above  the  highest  guarantee ;  sixty-two  samples  contained 
one  of  the  essential  elements  above  the  highest  guarantee ; 
thirty-eight  samples  contained  all  three  essential  elements  at 
the  lowest  guarantee ;  sixty-four  samples  contained  two 
elements  at  the  lowest  guarantee ;  fifty-two  samples  con- 
tained one  element  at  the  lowest  guarantee  ;  no  sample  con- 
tained all  three  essential  elements  below  the  stated  lowest 
guarantee ;  fifteen  contained  two  elements  below  the  stated 
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tntee ;  fifty-seven  contained  one  element  below 
^ted  guarantee.  The  deficiency  in  one  or  two 
istituents  was  in  the  majority  of  instances  com- 
by  an  excess  in  the  others, 
ions  in  the  market  price  of  the  various  prominent 
istituents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  during  the 
thin  the  usual  limits.  Phosphoric  acid  in  all 
en  offered  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost  towards  the 
year,  while  that  of  nitrogen  in  its  leading  forms 
it  advanced. 

J  assigned  to  the  director  of  the  station,  to  act 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  render  it  necessary  to 
>  in  official  publications  of  the  results  of  analyses 
ial  fertilizers  and  of  manurial  substances  in 
B  at  the  station,  between  analyses  of  samples  col- 
My  qualified  delegate  of  the  experiment  station^ 
y  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  new  laws^  and 
es  which  are  made  of  samples  sent  on  for  that 
outside  parties.  In  regard  to  the  former  alone 
ictor  assiune  the  responsibility  of  a  carefully 
nple,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  article  in  ques- 


U  i 


,1  report  of  analyses  of  compound  fertilizers  and 
laterials  as  are  to  be  used  for  manurial  purposes. 
Id  in  this  State  under  a  certificate  of  compliance 
sent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  these 
been  restricted  by  our  State  laws  to  a  statement 
composition  and  to  such  additional  information 
the  latter. 

ice  of  affixing  to  each  analysis  of  this  class  of 
1  approximate  commercial  valuation  per  ton  of 
al  constituents  has,  therefore,  been  discontinued. 
>  it  is  expected,  will  tend  to  direct  the  attention 
mers  of  fertilizers  more  forcibly  towards  a  con- 
'  the  particular  composition  of  the  different  brands 
offered  for  their  patronage  j  a  circumstance  not 
overlooked. 

Tximate  market  value  of  the  different  brands  of 
[)tained  by  the  cuiTent  mode  of  valuation  does 
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not  express  their  respective  agricultural  value,  i.  e.,  their 
crop-producing  value  ;  for  the  higher  or  lower  market  price 
of  different  brands  of  fertilizers  does  not  necessarily  stand 
in  a  direct  relation  to  their  particular  fitness,  without  any 
reference  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  soil  to  be  treated 
and  the  special  wants  of  the  crops  to  be  raised  by  their 
assistance. 

To  select  judiciously  from  among  the  various  brands  of 
fertilizers  offered  for  patronage  requires,  in  the  main,  two 
kinds  of  information ;  namely,  we  ought  to  feel  confident 
that  the  particular  brand  of  fertilizer  in  question  actually 
contains  the  guaranteed  quantities  and  qualities  of  essential 
articles  of  plant  food  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  that  it  con- 
tains them  in  such  form  and  such  proportions  as  will  best 
meet  existing  circumstances  and  special  wants.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  mainly  either  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  or 
potash;  in  others,  two  of  them;  and  in  others  again,  all 
three.  A  remunerative  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  can 
only  be  secured  by  attending  carefully  to  the  above-stated 
considerations. 

To  assist  farmers  not  yet  familiar  with  the  current  mode 
of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  manurial  sul>8tances 
offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  some  of  the  essential  con- 
siderations, which  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial 
valuation,  are  once  more  stated  within  a  few  subsequent 
pages. 

The  hitherto  customary  valuation  of  manurial  substances 
is  based  on  the  average  trade  value  of  the  essential  fertil- 
izing elements  specified  by  analysis.  The  money  value  of 
the  higher  grades  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  of  the  higher- 
priced  compound  fertilizers  depends,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  on  the  amount  and  the  particular  fonn  of  two  or 
three  essential  articles  of  plant  food,  i.  e.,  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  and  potash,  which  they  contain.  To  ascertain  by 
this  mode  of  valuation  the  approximate  market  value  of  a 
fertilizer  (i.  e.,  the  money  worth  of  its  essential  fertilizing 
ingredients),  we  multiply  the  pounds  per  ton  of  nitrogen, 
etc.,  by  the  trade  value  per  pound;  the  same  course  is 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  phosphoric 
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3otassiuin  oxide.  We  thus  get  the  values  per 
jveral  ingredients,  and,  adding  them  together, 
B  total  valuation  per  ton  in  case  of  cash  payment 
general  distribution. 

Bt  value  of  low-priced  materials  used  for  ma- 
ses,  as  salt,  wood  ashes,  various  kinds  of  lime, 
lanure,  factory  refuse  and  waste  materials  of 
cription,  quite  frequently  does  not  stand  in  a 
1  to  the  market  value  of  the  amount  of  essential 
)lant  food  they  contain.  Their  cost  varies  in 
Jities.  Local  facilities  for  cheap  transportation, 
•  less  advantageous  mechanical  condition  for  a 
a,  exert,  as  a  rule,  a  decided  influence  on  their 

nical  condition  of  any  fertilizing  material,  simple 
i,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
en  articles  of  a  similar  chemical  character  are 
heir  choice.  The  degree  of  pulverization  con- 
b  without  exception,  under  similar  conditions, 
)lubility,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  diffusion  of 
articles  of  plant  food  throughout  the  soil. 
o{  moisture  exerts  a  no  less  important  influence 
iiary  value  in  case  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
Two  samples  of  fish  fertilizers,  although  equally 
iffer  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  com- 
B  on  account  of  mere  diflference  in  moisture, 
jk  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and  refuse 
various  descriptions,  have  to  be  valued  with 
the  market  price  of  their  principal  constituents, 
consideration  at  the  same  time  their  general  fit- 
idy  action. 


(Tit 
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Trade    Values  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  in  Saw  Materials  and 
Chemicals  {1892). 

Cents 
per  Pound. 

Nitrogen  in  ammoniates, 17.5 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  15. 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine  ground  fish,  meat, 

blood, 16. 

Organic  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  and  castor  pomace,  15 . 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage,       .  15. 
Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground  medium  bone  and 

tankage, 12. 

Organic  nitrogen  in  medium  bone  and  tankage,   .        .  9.5 

Organic  nitrogen  in  coarser  bone  and  tankage,      ,        .  7.5 
Organic  nitrogen  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse  fish 

scraps, 7. 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water,   .        .        .        .        .  7.5 
Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  anmionium  citrate,      .        .  7. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  dry  ground  fish,  fine  bone  and  tank- 
age,        7. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage,       .  5.5 

Phosphoric  acid  in  medium  bone  and  tankage,      .        •  4.5 

Phosphoric  acid  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage,         .        .  3. 
Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate,  and  in  forms  free  from 

muriate  or  chlorides,  ashes,  etc.,         .        .        .        .  5.5 

Potash  as  kainite,    ........  4.5 

Potash  as  muriate, 4.5 


The  organic  nitrogen  in  superphosphates y  special  manures 
and  mixed  fertilizers  of  a  high  grade  is  usually  valued  at  the 
highest  figures  laid  down  in  the  trade  values  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  in  raw  materials,  namely,  fifteen  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound ;  it  being  assumed  that  the  organic  nitrogen  is 
derived  from  the  best  sources,  viz.,  animal  matter,  as  meat, 
blood,  bones,  or  other  equally  good  forms,  and  not  from 
leather,  shoddy,  hair,  or  any  low-priced,  inferior  form  of 
vegetable  matter,  unless  the  contrary  is  ascertained.  The 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  valued  in  this  connection  at  two 
cents. 

The  above  trade  values  are  the  figures  at  which,  in  the  six 
months  preceding  March,  1891,  the  respective  ingredients 
could  be  bought  at  retail  for  cash  in  our  large  markets^  in 
the  raw  materials,  which  are  the  regular  source  of  supply. 

They  also  correspond  to  the  average  wholesale  prices  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  1,  plus  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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goods  for  which  we  have  wholesale  quotations, 
ions  obtained  by  use  of  the  above  figures  will  be 
Lgree  fairly  with  the  retail  price  at  the  large  mar- 
ndard  raw  materials,  such  as  :  — 


be  of  ammonia, 
of  soda, 
3  of  potash, 
be  of  potash, 
>lood, 
[round  meat, 


Dry  ground  fish, 
Azotin, 
Ammonite, 
Castor  pomace. 
Bone  and  tankage, 
Plain  superphosphates. 


percentage  of  commercial  materials  consists  of 
ter  from  various  industries.  The  composition  of 
tances  depends  on  the  mode  of  manufacture  car- 
Che  rapid  progress  in  our  manufacturing  industries 
)  affect  at  any  time,  more  or  less  seriously,  the 
Q  of  the  refuse.  To  assist  the  farming  community 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  various  sub- 
d  for  manurial  purposes,  a  frequent  examination 
imporary  characters  of  agricultural  chemicals  and 
erials  offered  in  our  markets  for  manurial  pur- 
istantly  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  of  the  station. 
Ts  of  commercial  manurial  substances  do  well  to 
>ver  practicable,  on  guarantee  of  composition  with 
a  their  essential  constituents,  and  to  see  to  it  that 

sale  recognizes  that  point  of  the  bargain.  Any 
misunderstanding  in  the  transaction  may  be  read- 
d,  in  that  case,  between  the  contending  parties, 
iisibility  of  the  dealer  ends  with  furnishing  an 
responding  in  its  composition  with  the  lowest 
itity  of  each  specified  essential  constituent, 
sent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com- 
'tilizers  include  not  only  the  various  brands  of 
fertilizers,  but  also  all  materials,  single  or  com- 
ihout  reference  to  source,  used  for  manurial  pur- 
1  offered  for  sale  in  our  market  at  ten  dollars  or 
ion.     Copies  of  our  present  laws  for  the  regula- 

trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  had  by  all 

on  application,  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
[periment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


fh 
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2.     The  Provisions  of  the  Act  are  as  follows  : 

[Chapter  296.] 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Be  it  enacted^  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  Every  lot  or  parcel  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  mate- 
rial used  for  manurial  purposes  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 
within  this  Commonwealth,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  ten  dollars 
or  more  per  ton,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plainly  printed  state- 
ment clearly  and  truly  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  package,  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under  which 
the  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  a  chemical  analysis  stat- 
ing the  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia,  of 
potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
available  form  soluble  in  distilled  water  and  reverted,  as  well  as 
the  total  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  case  of  those  fertilizers  which 
consist  of  other  and  cheaper  materials,  said  label  shall  give  a 
correct  general  statement  of  the  composition  and  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer  it  accompanies. 

Sect.  2.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer,  the  retail  price  of 
which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  is  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale,  the  importer,  manufacturer  or  party  who  causes  it  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  shall 
file  with  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment 
station,  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  named  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  and  shall  also  deposit  with  said  director  at  his  request  a 
sealed  glass  jar  or  bottle,  containing  not  less  than  one  pound  of 
the  fertilizer,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average 
sample  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller  of  any 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  pur- 
poses, the  retail  price  of  which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  shall 
pay  for  each  brand,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  annually,  to 
the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment  station, 
an  analysis  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  following  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  :  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  brand  or  fertilizer :  providedj 
that  whenever  the  manufacturer  or  importer  shall  have  paid  the 
fee  herein  required  for  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  seller  for 
such  manufacturer  or  importer,  such  agent  or  seller  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  named  in  this  section ;  and  on  receipt  of 
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fees  and  statement  specified  in  section  two,  the  direc- 
ition  shall  issue  certificates  of  compliance  with  this 

No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  the 
isachusetts,  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed, 
any  form  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  any 
lanure,  without  an  explicit  printed  certificate  of  the 
tificate  to  be  conspicuously  aflSxed  to  every  package 
zer  or  manure  and  to  accompany  or  go  with  every 
)f  the  same. 

^ny  pei-son  selling,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  any 
ertilizer  without  the  statement  required  by  the  first 
\  act,  or  with  a  label  stating  that  said  fertilizer  con- 
percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  constituents 
said  section  than  is  contained  therein,  or  respecting 
iiich  all  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  have 
r  complied  with,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  the  first 
me  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 
Phis  act  shall  not  affect  parties  manufacturing,  im- 
rchasing  fertilizers  for  their  own  use,  and  not  to  sell 

The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experi- 
shall  pay  the  analysis  fees,  as  soon  as  received  by 
treasury  of  the  station,  and  shall  cause  one  analysis 
ch  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  purposes 
inually,  and  publish  the  results  monthly,  with  such 
formation  as  circumstances  advise :  provided^  such 
relates  only  to  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  or 
terial  inspected.  Said  director  is  hereby  authorized 
>y  deputy  to  take  a  sample,  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
r  analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  fertilizer  or 

used  for  manurial  purposes  which  may  be  in  the 
:  any  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  dealer ;  but 
iiall  be  drawn  in  the  presence  of  said  party  or  parties 

their  representative,  and  taken  from  a  parcel  or  a 
ckages  which  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
inspected,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  then 
two  equal  samples  and  placed  in  glass  vessels  and 
^d  and  a  label  placed  on  each,  stating  the  name  or 
'ertilizer  or  material  sampled,  the  name  of  the  party 
ock  the  sample  was  drawn  and  the  time  and  place 
nd  said  label  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  director  or 
i  by  the  party  or  parties  in  interest  or  their  represent- 
\,  at  the  drawing  and  sealing  of  said  sample  ;  one  of 
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said  duplicate  samples  shall  be  retained  by  the  director  and  the 
other  by  the  party  whose  stock  was  sampled.  All  parties  violat- 
ing this  act  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  director  of  said  station ; 
but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  director,  upon  ascertaining  any 
violation  of  this  act,  to  forthwith  notify  the  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter in  writing,  and  give  him  not  less  than  thirty  days  thereafter 
in  which  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  but  there 
shall  be  no  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer 
or  fertilizing  material  if  the  same  shall  be  found  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  statement  of  analysis  made  by  the  manufacturer 
or  importer. 

Sect.  8.  Sections  eleven  to  sixteen  inclusive  of  chapter  sixty 
of  the  Public  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  [^Approved  May 
5, 1888.^ 


Instructions  to  Manufacturers^  Importers^  Agents  and  Sellers  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers  or  Materials  used  for  Manurial  Pur- 
poses in  Massachusetts. 

1.  An  application  for  a  ceilificate  of  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  and 
materials  used  for  manurial  purposes  in  this  State  must  be 
accompanied :  — 

Firsty  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  name  of  each  brand 
oflFered  for  sale. 

Second^  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  of  nitrogen  and  of  potassium  oxide  guaranteed  in  each 
distinct  brand. 

Thirdy  with  the  fee  charged  by  the  State  for  a  certificate, 
which  is  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  following  articles,  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  oxide,  guaranteed  in  any 
distinct  brand. 

2.  The  obligation  to  secure  a  certificate  applies  not  only 
to  compound  fertilizers  but  to  all  substances,  single  or  com- 
pound, used  for  manurial  purposes,  and  offered  for  sale  at 
ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

3.  The  certificate  must  be  secured  annually  before  the 
first  of  May. 

4.  Manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in  commercial 
fertilizers  can  appoint  in  this  State  as  many  agents  as  they 
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;r  Iiavinj;^  secured  at  this  office  the  certiticate  of 
!  With  oar  liiws, 

nt^  of  manuracturer??,  impoi"ters  and  dealers  in 
I  fertilizers  are  held  personally  rei^ponsiblo  for 
iction;?  until  they  cnn  prove  that  the  articles  they 
le  are  duly  recorded  in  thin  office. 
mfactnrerfci  and  importerj^  are  requested  to  fiiruiiiih 
eir  agents, 

applicatitms  for  certificates  shouhl  he  addressed  to 
irofthe  Masi^achu^tta  St^te  Ajjricultural  Experi- 
in* 

mentrS  arc  made,  aa  in  preYioui^  year;^^  to  attend 

lit  nation  erf  ohjects  of  general  interest  to  tlic  farni- 

mity,  to  the  full   extent   of  exi^tting   resources. 

or  analyses   of  Ruhstancefc*^ — as   fodder   articles, 

etc*^ — coming   thronjrh   officers   of  a*^rieidtural 

nd  fanners'  eluhy  willjin  the    8tate    will    receive 

^  in  the  past,  first  attcntltm,  smd  in  the  order 

plications  arrive  at  the  ofiice  of  the  station.     The 

1h3   returned  without  a  charge  for  the  services 

Application  of  private  i)ai'ties   for  analyses  of 

fi^ee  of  charge,  will  receive  a  carefut  considera- 

ver  the  results  promisee  to  he  of  a  more  jreneral 

For  obvious  reasons,  no  work  can  he  carried  (ui 

on  of  which  the  results  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 

ers  for  publication,   if  deemed  advisable  in  the 

the  citizens  of  the  State, 

*els  and  communieations  sent  to  *'The  Massa- 
iite  Experiment  Station  "  must  have  express  and 
ges  prepaid,  to  receive  attention. 
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3.  List  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  who  have 
SECURED  Certificates  for  the  Sale  of  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers  in  this  State  during  the  Past 
Year  (May  1,  1892,  to  May  1,  1893),  and  the 
Brands  licensed  by  Each. 

Adams  &  Thomas,  Springfield,  Mass. :  — 
Adams's  Market  Bone  Fertilizer. 

Allen  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Allen  Fertilizer. 

Ames  Fertilizer  Company,  Peabody,  Mass. :  — 
Plymouth  Rock  Brand. 

H.  J.  Barker  &  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
"  A.  A."  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Standard  U  N  X  L  D  Fertilizer. 
Special  Corn  Manure. 
Special  Grass  Manure. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Special  Tobacco  Manure. 
Fine  Raw  Ground  Bone. 

C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 
Fine-ground  Bone. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Stockbridge  Manures. 
Bowker's  Ammoniated  Bone  Fertilizer. 
Bowker*s  Sure  Crop  Bone  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Farm  and  Garden  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Lawn  and  Garden  Dressing. 
Bowker's  Fresh  Ground  Bone. 
Bowker's  Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Bowker's  Fish  and  Potash. 
Gloucester  Fish  and  Potash. 
Breck's  Lawn  and  Garden  Dressing. 
Dried  Blood. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
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lizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
iperphosphate  of  Lime. 
»-fowl  Goano. 
Coe's  Superphosphate. 
\  New-method  Fertilizer. 
Lawn  Dressing, 
ide  Tobacoo  Manure. 
s  Complete  Manures :  — 
Com  and  Grain. 
Potatoes  and  Vegetables. 
Top-dressing  Grass  and  Grain, 
s  Potato  Manure, 
le-ground  Bone. 
I  Potash, 
d  Bone-black. 
>f  Soda. 
\  of  Ammonia, 
of  Potash. 
J  of  Potash.  >* 

man  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. :  —  "* j 

»und  Fish.  t^ 

I  Potash.  * 
osphate. 

ett,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 

Bone.  '    • 

oy.  South  Attleborough,  Mass. :  — 
Fertilizer. 

ch  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. :  — 
7  Ground  Fish  (A  Brand). 
Fertilizer  (B  Brand), 
d  Fertilizer  (C  Brand), 
i Potash  (D  Brand). 

Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

tte  Fertilizer. 

ite  Fertilizer,  G.  G. 

lanet  Manure. 

iiilip  Guano. 

and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

d  Potash. 

ryer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

ad  Potato  Phosphate. 

Dd  Superphosphate. 
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Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Cleveland  Steam-cooked  Linseed  Meal. 

E.  Frank  Coe,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Excelsior  Gold  Brand  Guano. 
High-grade  Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Fish  Guano  and  Potash. 
Potato  Fertilizer. 

Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  — 
New  Rival  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Ammoniated  Practical  Superphosphate. 
Vegetable  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Buffalo  Superphosphate,  No.  2. 
Wheat  and  Corn  Phosphate. 
Potato,  Hop  and  Tobacco  Phosphate. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Ground  Bone  Meal. 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Cumberland  Bone  Phosphate  Company,  Portland,  Me. :  — 
Cumberland  Superphosphate. 
Potato  Fertilizer. 

L.  B.  Darling  Fertilizer  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. :  — 

Darling's  Animal  Fertilizer. 

Darling's  Fertilizer  for  Gardens  and  Lawns. 

Darling's  Potato  and  Root  Crop  Manure. 

Darling's  Tobacco  Grower. 

Darling's  Extra  Bone  Phosphate. 

Darling's  Pure  Dissolved  Bone. 

Darling's  Pure  Fine  Bone. 
J.  C.  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

Nitrogenous  Superphosphate. 

Ground  Bone  Fertilizer. 

Ground  Bone. 
Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Company,  London,  Ont. :  — 

Hardwood  Ashes. 
Wm.  E.  Fyfe  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass.  :  — 

Canada  Unleached  Wood  Ashes  (Star  Brand). 
Great  Eastern  Fertilizer  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. :  — 

Great  Eastern  General,  for  Grass  and  Grain. 

Great  Eastern  Vegetable,  Vine  and  Tobacco  Fertilizers. 

Great  Eastern  General,  Oats,  Buckwheat  and  Seeding-down 
Phosphate. 
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Manufacturing  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. :  — 
d  Bone. 

ersey,  Hingham,  Mass. :  — 
d  Bone. 

om  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 
md  Bone, 
rine-ground  Bone. 

Holmes,  New  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Tround  Bone. 

fferds,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
I  Fertilizer. 
»  Manure. 
;round  Bone. 

;,  St.  Helens,  Ont. :  — 

a  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes. 

Do.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
nee  Fertilizer, 
d  Bone. 

le  Fertilizer  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. :  — 
I  Bone  Fertilizer. 

kIcGovem,  West  Andover,  Mass. :  — 
^ndover  Market  Bone  Phosphate. 
d  Bone. 

rmula    and   Peruvian    Guano    Company,   New    York, 
f.:  — 

i  Superphosphates. 
Special  Crop  Manures, 
an  Guanos. 
Manures, 
ite  of  Potash. 

eForest  &  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. :  — 

rood  Ashes. 

ertilizer  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. :  — 

aden's  Complete  Fertilizer. 

Qden's  Universal  Phosphate. 

aden's  Fish  and  Potash. 

d  Bone. 

kte  of  Potash. 

ino  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  :  — 
e  Pacific  Guano. 
1  Potato  Manure. 
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Prentiss,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  — 

Complete  Manure. 

Phosphate. 

Dry  Fish. 

Dissolved  Bone-black. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Muriate  of  Potash. 
Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

Quinnipiac  Market-garden  Manure. 

Quinnipiac  Corn  Manure. 

Quinnipiac  Potato  Manure. 

Quinnipiac  Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

Quinnipiac  Havana  and  Seed-leaf  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

Quinnipiac  Onion  Manure. 

Quinnipiac  Phosphate. 

Quinnipiac  Pure  Bone  Meal. 

Quinnipiac  Dry  Ground  Fish. 

Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash  (c.  f.  Brand). 

Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash  (Plain  Brand) . 

Muriate  of  Potash. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Benjamin  Randall,  East  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

Market-garden  Fertilizer. 

Standard  Ground  Bone. 
Read  Fertilizer  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  — 

H.  G.  Farmers'  Friend. 

Strawberry  and  Small  Fruit  Special. 

Read's  Standard  Phosphate. 

Bone,  Fish  and  Potash  (Fish  and  Potash). 
John  S.  Reese  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  — 

New  England  Favorite. 

May  Flower. 

Columbus,  A. 

Pilgrim. 

Potato  Special. 

Fish  and  Potash. 
Lucien  Sanderson,  New  Haven,  Conn. :  — 

Sanderson's  Formula  A. 

Sanderson's  Formula  B. 

Sanderson's  High-grade  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Sanderson's  Regular  Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Edward  H.  Smith,  Northborough,  Mass. : — • 

Steamed  Bone. 
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Fertilizer  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. :  - 
Phelps'  Complete  Manures. 

Provision  Company,  Brightwood,  Mass. :  - 
Meat  and  Bone. 

'ertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
ird  Superphosphate, 
ird  Fertilizer, 
ird  Guano, 
and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

;evant,  Hartford,  Conn. :  — 
BO  and  Sulphur  Fertilizer. 

er  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

al  Bay  State  Bone  Superphosphate. 

al  Bone  Superphosphate. 

I  Bros.,  Wayland,  Mass. :  — 
;more's  Complete  Manure. 

inter,  Brockton,  Mass. :  — 
r round  Bone. 

ilcox.  Mystic,  Conn. :  — 
niated  Bone  Phosphate, 
prade  Fish  and  Potash. 
,  Onion  and  Tobacco  Manure, 
round  Fish. 

Clark  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. : 
niated  Bone  Superphosphate, 
-sal  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone, 
prade  Special. 

and  Tobacco  Manure. 
Wrapper  Tobacco  Grower. 

Phosphate, 
^hosphate. 
(one  Meal, 
round  Fish, 
ad  Potash. 
I  of  Soda, 
le  of  Potash, 
.te  of  Potash. 
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5,    Analyses  op  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Manorial 
Substances  sent  on  for  Examination. 


Wood  AsJies. 

p.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Lawrence,  Mass<;  IV., 
sent  on  from  Hudson,  Mass. ;  Y.,  sent  on  from  Clifton,  Mass.] 


Per  Cbot. 

I. 

H. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

13.18 

16.12 

8.71 

18.00 

15.94 

Potassium  oxide, 

4.56 

3.94 

5.77 

4.61 

4.71 

Calcium  oxide. 

34.06 

30.38 

86.95 

83.25 

31.65 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

2.88 

2.64 

2.90 

1.84 

2.59 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

1.32 

1.32 

0.07 

1.42 

1.62 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.66 

1.52 

1.38 

1.18 

1.43 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

13.60 

17.52 

13.15 

12.99 

13.88 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

11.16 

13.10 

11.88 

10.84 

10.62 

Wood  AsJies. 

p.,  sent  on  from  South  Framlngham,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Townscnd, 
Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  South  Sudbury,  Mass. ;  Y.,  sent  on  from  Rock  Bottom, 
Mass.] 


Pkb  Cent. 

I. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

9.68 

13.40 

5.28 

8.00 

1.54 

Potassium  oxide. 

5.48 

4.36 

5.75 

5.41 

5.14 

Calcium  oxide. 

37.02 

31.25 

29.85 

38.83 

38.64 

Magnesium  oxide,    . 

3.30 

3.81 

2.23 

3.31 

4.18 

Feme  and  aluminic  oxides. 

1.09 

0.07 

1.68 

1.00 

1.48 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.26 

1.28 

2.00 

1.27 

2.17 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

14.81 

18.17 

23.03 

14.95 

15.23 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

12.41 

14.50 

19.82 

11.95 

12.43 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Oontinued. 


Wood  Ashes. 

p.,  Bent  on  from  Clifton,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Beverly,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on 
from  HacLey,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Y.,  sent  on  from 
Marblehead,  Mass.] 


Pkb  Csnt. 

L 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

17.44 

6.63 

15.09 

6.68 

1.38 

Potassium  oxide, 

5.06 

4.12 

4.35 

5.85 

4.81 

Calciam  oxide, 

81.32 

42.84 

32.87 

35.70 

28.44 

Magnesiom  oxide,    . 

1.48 

2.20 

2.89 

8.83 

2.26 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

0.51 

0.45 

1.45 

0.82 

1.66 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.39 

0.84 

1.69 

1.65 

8.47 

nation),         .... 

13.80 

13.92 

14.60 

11.54 

33.08 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

10.46 

12.43 

12.07 

9.18 

26.78 

Wood  Ashes, 

[L,  sent  on  from  Tewksbnry,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.; 
IV.  and  v.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 


« 

Pkr  Csht. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

.     13.90 

17.54 

8.50 

7.46 

14.15 

Potassium  oxide, 

.       6.58 

3.15 

2.72 

7.91 

6.95 

Calcium  oxide. 

.     33.81 

29.66 

21.23 

38.58 

31.88 

Magnesium  oxide,    . 

.       2.19 

3.28 

2.89 

2.59 

1.73 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides. 

.       1.10 

2.62 

2.14 

0.65 

1.25 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.       1.74 

1.87 

1.65 

1.25 

1.42 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation). 

.     10.00 

17.90 

44.80 

8.11 

11.10 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation). 

.       8.65 

12.98 

39.69 

6.04 

8.99 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes. 

{[.,  seat  on  ftrom  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  North  Hatfield,  Mass.;  III., 
feut  on  from  Chicopee,  Mass.;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.;  V.,  sent  on 
from  Millington,  Mass.] 


IV. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Potassiam  oxide, 

Calcium  oxide, 

Miignesium  oxide,   . 

Ftjiric  and  aluminic  oxides,    . 

Phosphoric  acid, 

I  insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 
nation),        .        .        .        . 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation). 


7.80 
4.44 


1.79 

11.98 

9.64 


16.74 
5.24 

33.41 
8.40 
0.91 
1.54 

10.97 

8.65 


15.70 

4.67 

1.77 
7.72 
7.27 


18.67 
4.90 

1.68 

12.18 

9.83 


1.02 

7.78 


2.84 
13.50 
12.55 


Wood  AsJies, 

[i„  pent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.;  IV. 
and  v.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cent. 

I. 

ir. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

Malsture  at  100°  C, 

9.78 

3.94 

17.82 

11.81 

16.20 

Potassium  oxide, 

8.13 

4.96 

4.04 

5.77 

5.02 

CiLlcium  oxide, 

36.77 

_♦ 

_* 

_♦ 

31.64 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

3.24 

* 

.* 

_♦ 

3.03 

FoiTic  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

0.36 

•  _* 

„* 

_* 

0.74 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.60 

2.28 

1.71 

1.68 

1.65 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

8.38 

23.86 

10.56 

11.72 

11.03 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

6.58 

23.42 

8.80 

9.23 

9.07 

^  Not  determined. 


It 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Soath  Deerfleld,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent 
on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on 
from  Sunderland,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cbmt. 

I. 

11. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C. 

10.41 

7.05 

19.63 

10.49 

12.60 

Potassium  oxide,      . 

8.05 

6.47 

4.10 

6.02 

5.19 

Calcium  oxide. 

36.10 

40.54 

33.67 

32.42 

31.53 

Ma^esium  oxide,   . 

3.17 

2.84 

1.76 

3.60 

2.31 

Ferric  and  alumiuic  oxides,    . 

0.59 

0.75 

1.06 

0.65 

1.11 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.68 

1.56 

1.61 

1.55 

1.59 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

8.39 

9.08 

12.33 

11.37 

17.15 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

6.49 

6.45 

10.26 

8.37 

14.42 

Wood  Asfies. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  f^om  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  IV., 
sent  on  from  South  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Sudbury,  Mass.] 


Pkb  Cknt. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  KXP  C, 

10.46 

16.55 

25.50 

10.40 

13.95 

Potassium  oxide. 

5.08 

3.36 

3.54 

4.60 

4.04 

Calcium  oxide, 

33.83 

27.67 

31.29 

33.97 

27.98 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

3.19 

1.84 

2.14 

2.93 

4.43 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

0.78 

0.94 

0.60 

1.35 

1.59 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.46 

1.54 

1.41 

1.29 

1.51 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),         .... 

15.76 

15.78 

14.91 

15.03 

18.45 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

11.77 

13.03 

10.29 

10.88 

12.96 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  South  Deerfield,  Mass.;  II.,  sent  on  from  Sudbury,  Mass.;  m., 
sent  on  from  Hingham,  Mass.;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Andover,  Mass.;  V.,  sent  on 
from  By  field,  Mass.] 


Pbs  CJiirT. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

1.80 

18.25 

4.95 

38.93 

20.12 

l^otassium  oxide,     . 

.       6.19 

3.86 

5.64 

2.34 

6.70 

Calcium  oxide. 

.     40.00 

30.49 

33.17 

24.15 

33.03 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

.       3.21 

2.52 

_• 

_♦ 

_♦ 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides. 

1.44 

1.22 

_♦ 

„♦ 

_♦ 

Phosphoric  acid, 

.       2.24 

1.30 

1.28 

0.74 

1.21 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation), 

.      11.63 

16.97 

26.04 

5.37 

5.30 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci 

nation), 

.        8.72 

14.29 

22.98 

4.40 

4.25 

•  Not  determined. 


h 


Wood  Ashes, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Methnen,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Amesbury,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent 
on  from  Readville,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from 
Sudbury,  Mass.] 


Pke  Ckbt. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

20.92 

19.17 

20.60 

17.50 

20.52 

Potassium  oxide, 

3.28 

3.56 

4.82 

4.08 

3.80 

Calcium  oxide, 

31.60 

26.80 

33.60 

33.40 

31.20 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

2.95 

3.13 

2.85 

4.46 

3.20 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,    . 

1.14 

2.02 

1.05 

1.70 

1.32 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.34 

1.47 

1.40 

1.54 

0.90 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

17.04 

21.55 

13.62 

16.28 

11.36 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

14.43 

18.46 

12.21 

13.44 

9.14 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes. 

[L,  sent  on  from  Waltham,  Mass. ;  U.,  sent  on  from  Uadlej,  Bfass. ;  HI.  and  IV., 
sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 


Pes  Ckht. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .        .        .        . 

12.58 

14.39 

9.04 

18.90 

Potassium  oxide, 

4.48 

8.72 

4.38 

2.61 

Calcium  oxide, 

33.12 

84.12 

27.94 

37.90 

Magnesium  oxide,        .... 

_♦ 

.♦ 

«♦ 

3.39 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, . 

_♦ 

.♦ 

„♦ 

1.47 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.34 

1.36 

1.16 

1.16 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), , 

18.68 

12.02 

27.29 

8.92 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination),   . 

17.55 

9.34 

23.45 

7.15 

Cotton-htdl  Ashes. 
[I.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 


Pjir  Cemt. 


II. 


III. 


Moisture  at  100°  C,  . 

Potassium  oxide. 

Calcium  oxide,  .... 

Magnesium  oxide,     . 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Insoluble  matter  ^before  calcination). 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination). 


8.55 

26.68 

6.27 

8.48 

0.92 

8.55 

18.93 

15.65 


5.19 
32.28 


7.42 
27.15 


5.44 

12.03 

6.24 

5.23 

4.93 

6.12 

45.82 

34.86 


^  Not  determined. 
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5.    Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Cotton-hull  Ashes. 
[Three  samples,  sent  on  from  Agawam,  Mass.] 


Pxs  Ckxt. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

Moisture  at  100°  C , 

7.71 

4.20 

4.58 

Potassium  oxide,        .... 

17.22 

21.95 

21.75 

Calcium  oxide, 

5.93 

9.46 

9.66 

Magnesium  oxide,      .... 

8.13 

11.50 

10.95 

Fen-ic  and  aluminic  oxides, 

_• 

4.02 

8.29 

Phosphoric  acid,         .... 

5.63 

10.50 

10.36 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 

33.55 

19.25 

19.20 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination). 

30.94 

16.62 

16.27 

•  Not  determined. 


Ivory  Ashm. 

[Sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 1.75 

Potassium  oxide, 2.44 

Calcium  oxide, 2.70 

Magnesium  oxide, 0.83 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,  , 2.33 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 2.05 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 0.19 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 89.14 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination), 71.48 


Lime-kiln  Ashes, 

[Sent  on  from  Sanderland,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 0.00 

Potassium  oxide, 2.12 

Calcium  oxide, 56.28 

Phosphoric  acid, 1.21 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 15.11 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination),  .       .       ,        ,       ,       .12.63 
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6.     ANAiiTSBSy  ETC.  —  GofUinued. 

Corn-cob  Ashes. 

PMrOmL 

Moisture  at  lOO^' C, 1.20 

Fotassiom  oxide, 7.08 

Calcium  oxide, 11.70 

Magnesium  oxide, -* 

Ferric  and  aluminio  oxides, 1.28 

Phosphoric  acid, 2.37 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 59.14 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination), 52.09 


Askes. 

[Sent  on  from  Cambridge,  Mass.] 

FMr  Ocnt. 

Moisture  at  lOO*' C, 4.98 

Potassium  oxide, 10.64 

Phosphoric  acid, 6.96 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 23.16 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination), 20.01 


Wool  Waste. 

[Sent  on  from  North  Andover,  Mass.] 

PerCeDt 

Moisture  at  100^  C. 4.47 

Potassium  oxide, 1.32 

Nitrogen, 2.27 

Insoluble  matter, 89.30 


Horn  Shavings. 

[Sent  on  from  Leominster,  Mass.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  lOOo  C, 4.83 

Ash, 0.67 

Phosphoric  acid, .0.42 

Nitrogen, 15.31 

Insoluble  matter,                 Trace. 

*  Not  determined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Tobacco  Leaves. 

[Sent  on  from  Whately,  Mass.] 

PHrOMtt. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 18.06 

Ash, 21.01 

Potassium  oxide, 7.24 

Calcium  oxide, 4.17 

Magnesium  oxide, 2.17 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, 0.32 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.48 

Nitrogen, 2.75 

Insoluble  matter, 4.17 

J.,  Pine  Needles;  ILy  Pine  Barren  Grass, 

[Sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass.] 


Pbb  Cbht. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100«  C, 

Ash 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 

9.48 
8.42 
0.12 
0.03 
0.46 
1.22 

8.48 
2.40 
0.18 
0.07 
0.10 
1.07 

Peat. 

[Sent  on  from  Weston,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 10.78 

Ash, 17.26 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.03 

Potassium  oxide, 0.06 

Nitrogen, 1.73 

Insoluble  matter, 10.14 


Sludge. 

[Sent  on  from  "Worcester,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 6.28 

Ash, 70.05 

Phosphoric  acid, 1.36 

Calcium  oxide, 8.66 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, 17.68 

Nitrogen, 0.68 

Insoluble  matter, 38.03 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 
Muck. 

[I.,  surface  layer,  one  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  feet  deep ;  11.,  under  layer, 
foor  to  six  feet  below  surface,  sent  on  from  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.] 


Pkb  Cbnt. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  lOO*' C, 

76.18 

87.78 

Ash, 

8.24 

1.23 

Phosphoric  acid, 

0.08 

0.02 

Calcium  oxide, 

0.38 

0.14 

Nitrogen, 

0.43 

0.18 

Insoluble  matter, 

6.45 

0.63 

SooL 

[Sent  on  from  East  Walpole,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 8.00 

Ash, 88.98 

Potassium  oxide, 0.56 

Calciom  oxide, 3.50 

Magnesium  oxide, 0.83 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, ,  2.01 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.83 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination), 82.52 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination), 80.72 

Drainage  from  Manure  Heaps. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  lOO^' C, 93.25 

Ash, '     .        .        .  3.66 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.24 

Potassium  oxide, 0.88 

Total  nitrogen, 0.98 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia, 0.65 


J 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Muriate  of  Potash. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  South  Hadlej  Falls, 

Mass.] 


P*R  ckkt. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 

0.64 
51.44 
Trace. 

1.07 
49.60 
Trace. 

0.85 
60.24 
Trace. 

Svlphate  of  Potash. 

[Sent  on  fh)m  Hatfield,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 2.22 

Potassium  oxide, 47.00 

Insoluble  matter, Trace. 

Gypsum  {Land  PlaMer). 

[Sent  on  from  Millington,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 14.01 

Calcium  oxide, 33.45 

Sulphuric  acid, 46.86 

Carbonic  acid, Trace. 

Insoluble  matter, 0.68 

Gh/pse  (Calcium  Carbonate). 

[Sent  on  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 1.64 

Calcium  oxide, 50.87 

Insoluble  matter, 2.87 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  OorUifmed. 

Florida  Phosphates. 

[I.»  n.  and  in.,  Bent  on  from  Concord,  Ifass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Marlborough, 
ICass. ;  v.,  sent  on  from  Townsend,  Mass. ;  VI.,  from  station  bam.] 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


MoistoreatlOO^^C,    . 
Ash,     •        •        .        • 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Caldum  oxide,    . 
Ferric    and    sduminic 

oxides. 
Carbonic  acid,     . 
Insoluble  matter, 


1.38 
94.99 
36.80 
46.21 

8.38 

1.42 


0.36 
96.20 
36.26 
61.78 

6.62 

2.20 


1.61 
91.93 
33.88 
46.63 

9.80 

_♦ 

1.47 


86.63 
17.71 
14.64 

6.72 

_♦ 

13.37 


3.08 

17.24 
26.62 

11.00 

4.46 

29.22 


2.63 
89.62 
21.72 
17.89 

14.25 

1.83 

30.60 


Virginia  PhospTiatic  Marls, 

\1.  and  n.,  sent  on  from  Arlington,  Mass. ;  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  sent  on  from  Enfield, 

Mass.] 


Pkr  Ckht. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  lOO*'  C, 

1.30 

1.10 

1.26 

1.97 

3.30 

Ash, 

94.86 

90.94 

_♦ 

.♦ 

_♦ 

Total  phosphoric  acid,     . 

9.06 

6.99 

9.37 

13.73 

10.39 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

0.26 

0.08 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.16 

0.22 

0.00 

0.00 

0.41 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Potassium  oxide. 

8.66 

6.69 

9.37 

13.73 

9.98. 

- 

. 

1.14 

0.24 

Trace. 

Calcium  oxide. 

20.47 

19.74 

26.78 

19.16 

_♦ 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

6.76 

6.60 

6.13 

6.00 

_♦ 

Nitrogen,          .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.61t 

Insoluble  matter,     . 

69.66 

64.96 

41.32 

60.66 

" 

•  Not  determined.       f  Addition,  from  an  outside  sonroe. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc. —  Continued. 

Ground  Bone. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Northborongh,  Mass.;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Westborough, 
Mass.;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Townsend,  Mass.] 


^ 

lechanical  Analyses, 

Peb  Cbmt. 

I. 

ir. 

ra. 

IV. 

Fine,      .... 

Fine  medium, 

Medimn, 

Coarse  medium,    . 

. 

61.57 
36.59 
11,84 

47.50 
23.96 
16.10 
12.44 

46.93 
24.76 
17.46 
10.86 

37.30 
20.01 
24.83 
17.86 

Chemical  Analyses. 


Moisture  at  100®  C,       .        .        ,        . 

3.30 

2.28 

2.85 

3.60 

Ash 

67.56 

62.86 

65.61 

72.43 

Total  phosphoric  acid, . 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

23.50 

26.07 

27.07 

26.28 

0.26 

0.31 

0.26 

0.14 

7.43 

8.16 

9.10 

6.28 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

15.81 

17.60 

17.71 

20.81 

Nitrogen, 

4.02 

2.71 

2.90 

2.12 

1.14 

Trace. 

Trace. 

0.80 

Bone  Dust. 

[Sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        •        .  9.70 

Total  phosphoric  acid,  .        .        .                26.39 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 0.15 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 14. 8S 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 11.92 

Nitrogen, 3.74 

Insoluble  matter, Trace. 

Ivory  Dust, 

[Sent  on  from  Lincoln,  Mass.] 

PtrOent 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 11.50 

Ash 62.63 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 24.66 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 0.97 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 17.97 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 6.62 

Nitrogen, 6.64 
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5,    Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Bloody  Meat  and  Bone. 

[Sent  on  from  Holjoke,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 19.94 

Ash, 19.76 

Total  phosphoric  add, 7.16 

Soluble  phosphoric  add,. 0.51 

BeTerted  phosphoric  add, 3.78 

Insohible  phosphoric  acid, 2.87 

Nitrogen, 7.44 

Insoluble  matfeer, 0.52 


Fish. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Marshfield,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Danvers,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent 
on  from  Marblebead,  Mass.] 


Pkb  Cbmt. 

I. 

IL 

m.  • 

Moisture  at  100^  C,  • 

Ash, 

Total  phosphoric  add. 
Soluble  phosphoric  add,   . 
Reverted  phosphoric  add, 
Insoluble  phosphoric  add. 
Nitrogen,    .... 
Insoluble  matter. 

87.88 
33.68 
5.45 
Trace. 
1.09 
4.36 
5.13 
0.21 

6.96 

19.69 

8.14 

8.70 
1.07 

6.17 
33.75 
15.10 

^* 

7.16 
2.77 

/.,  BaJt  Quano  {Virginia) ;  IL  and  IILy  Bat  Ouanos  {Virginia). 
[Sent  on  from  Lake  Weir,  Fla.] 


Pm  Ceht. 

I. 

u. 

III. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 

Ash, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen,    .••.•... 
Insoluble  matter,        ....... 

10.32 

2.80 
6.85 
3.82 
1.15 

12.15 

3.26 
1.77 
9.74 
5.77 

19.18 

68.40 

3.44 

32.89 

*  Not  determined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Concluded. 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

[Sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.] 


Pes  Cknt. 

L 

11. 

Moisture  at  lOO^' C, 

Ash 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 

4.86 

3.85 
8.61 
2.25 
6.86 
0.09 

6.88 

6.77 
8.33 
2.01 
6.66 
0.28 

Home-mixed  Fertilizers. 
[I.,  sent  on  from  Littleton,  Mam.;  II.,  sent  on  from  Eastham,  Mass.] 


Per  Cekt. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 

Ash 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  . 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide, . 
Nitrogen,     . 
Insoluble  matter. 

10.05 
62.74 
7.04 
6.77 
1.14 
0.18 
18.66 
8.38 
8.51 

8.80 
78.24 
5.97 
5.21 
0.46 
0.81 
18.08 
4.68 
1.05 

Complete  Fertilizer. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Norfolk,  Mass.;  II.,  sent  on  from  Greenfield,  Mass. 
IV.,*  sent  on  from  Eastham,  Mass.] 


III.  and 


! 

Per  Ce5t. 

1   I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100*»  C,       .        .        .        . 

8.61 

6.90 

9.92 

8.86 

Ash 

60.23 

-t 

,1 

20.60 

Total  phosphoric  acid  . 

9.98 

8.32 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

5.99 

2.56 

0.51 

0.64 

8.45 

8.46 

8.71 

8.19 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Potassium  oxicle,  . 

0.54 

2.80 

5.12 

11.77 

0.91 

10.23 

0.98 

. 

Nitrogen, 

1.80 

8.84 

7.86 

4.35 

Insoluble  matter,  . 

7.67 

-t 

-t 

-t 

«  Not  a  complete  fertilizer,  lacks  potash. 


t  Not  determined. 
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6.    Miscellaneous  Analyses. 

ExudcOion  from  an  Elm  Tree. 

[Sent  on  from  Ghreenfield,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moiature  at  100°  C, 10.92 

Glucose, 10.66 

Sucrose, 72.62 

Matter  insoluble  in  water, 1.46 

Resinous  matter  soluble  in  alcohol, 0.16 


Lj  Skin  or  Husk  Covering  of  the  Coffee-cherry;  IL,  Parchment 
Covering  of  the  Coffee-bean. 


[Sent  on  from  Cambridge,  Mass.] 

Pbb  Ceht. 

I. 

11. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Ash, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 

9.69 
7.78 
0.43 
1.66 
1.27 
2.87 

8.67 
4.27 
0.13 
0.97 
0.78 
1.72 

Baking  Powder. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 16.20 

Sodium  oxide, 12.66 

Calcium  oxide, 6.60 

Aluminium  oxide, 3.31 

Total  carbonic  acid, 12.40 

Available  carbonic  acid, 11.66 

Phosphoric  acid, 12.49 

Sulphuric  acid, 16.98 

Nitrogen, 1.13 

Starch, 18.30 

Insoluble  matter, 0.73 
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6.     MiSGELLAKEOUs  ANALYSES — Condtided. 

Presenxdine. 
[Sent  on  from  Brigfatwood,  ICass.] 


Pbb  Ckvt. 

I.       1      ir. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Sodium  oxide, 
Potafisium  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide,     . 
Chlorine, 
Nitrogen,     , 
Sulphuric  acid,    . 

6.56 

32.16 

0.80 

Trace. 

21.79 

0.26 

1.04 

0.08 

3.96 

26.81 

15.79 

Trace. 

23.09 

4.90 

1.43 

0.09 

[Sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Alcohol, 4.53 

Acid  calculated  aa  acetic, 0.60 

Solid  residue, 1.79 

Vinegar. 

Per  Cent 

Specific  gravity, 1.00939 

Acetic  acid,    . 6.18 

Solid  residue, 1.33 

Damaged  Oats. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100<5  C, 13.70 

Dry  matter, 86.30 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crmie  ash, 4.03 

"      eollulose, 12.44 

"      fat,    .        . 5.96 

•*      pi-otein, 12.59 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 64.98 

100.00 
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n. 


Analyses  op  Milk  sent  on  foe  Examination. 

[Per  Cent.] 


NmBES 
OF  Saxplb. 

SoUds. 

Fat. 

Solids 
not  Fat. 

Locality. 

1, 

16.28 

6.92 

8.31 

2, 

7.79 

0.41 

7.38 

Amherst 

Buttermilk. 

3, 

8.09 

0.48 

7.61 

it 

44 

4, 

8.48 

0.86 

8.12 

tc 

44 

5. 

8.62 

0.82 

7.80 

u 

U 

6, 

8.78 

0.27 

8.51 

«t 

44 

7, 

8.01 

0.51 

7.50 

tt 

44 

8, 

13.25 

4.26 

9.00 

Northborough. 

9, 

16.38 

6.00 

9.88 

Worcester. 

10. 

11.72 

8.69 

8.03 

Lancaster. 

11, 

10.00 

1.84 

8.16 

it 

12, 

12.64 

3.83 

8.81 

u 

13, 

11.35 

2.86 

8.49 

(( 

14, 

11.75 

3.19 

8.66 

44 

15, 

11.76 

4.09 

7.67 

44 

16, 

12.69 

3.71 

8.88 

44 

17, 

10.36 

2.90 

7.46 

44 

18, 

13.80 

3.99 

8.81 

44 

19, 

12.30 

3.40 

8.90 

44 

20, 

11.00 

3.19 

7.81 

4t 

21, 

11.49 

3.18 

8.81 

44 

22, 

11.21 

2.38 

8.83 

Chicopee. 

28, 

11.74 

8.62 

8.12 

Warren. 

24, 

12.08 

8.90 

8.13 

44 

25, 

13.40 

4.39 

9.01 

44 

26, 

11.15 

2.90 

8.25 

44 

27, 

12.69 

4.08 

8.61 

44 

28, 

12.66 

4.01 

8.55 

44 

29, 

12.82 

4.40 

8.42 

West  Brookfield. 

30, 

12.58 

8.79 

8.79 

tt 

31, 

14.72 

5.62 

9.20 

New  Braintree. 

32,        , 

14.86 

5.02 

9.34 

44 

38, 

15.07 

6.65 

9.42 

44 

34, 

16.50 

7.17 

9.33 

44 

35, 

18.73 

4.78 

8.95 

44 

36, 

13.92 

4.86 

9.06 

M 

37, 

13.90 

5.06 

8.84 

a 

88,        . 

13.21 

4.86 

8.85 

«t 

89.        . 

14.63 

6.34 

9.29 

44 
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Analyses  of  Milk,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


KUMBKB 
OF  SAMPUt. 

Solids. 

Fat 

SoUdf 
not  rat. 

Locality. 

Bemarks. 

40, 

15.54 

6.33 

9.21 

New  Braintree. 

41, 

12.83 

4.17 

8.66 

ii 

42, 

13.31 

4.61 

8.70 

it 

43, 

12.28 

3.25 

9.03 

Warren. 

44, 

12.27 

3.25 

9.02 

t( 

45, 

15.18 

4.67 

10.51 

ii 

46, 

11.86 

3.01 

8.85 

ii 

47, 

12.54 

3.49 

9.05 

it 

48, 

12.43 

3.82 

9.11 

it 

• 

49, 

14.93 

6.86 

8.07 

Furnace. 

60, 

11.94 

3.44 

8.50 

it 

51, 

12.20 

3.48 

8.72 

Old  Furnace. 

52, 

12.58 

3.52 

9.06 

it 

58, 

11.95 

3.19 

8.76 

Furnace. 

• 

54, 

12.13 

3.54 

8.59 

ii 

55, 

13.82 

4.09 

9.73 

u 

56, 

12.09 

3.62 

8.47 

4i 

57, 

13.02 

4.14 

8.88 

ii 

58, 

11.61 

2.98 

8.63 

ii 

59, 

11.98 

3.85 

8.63 

ii 

60, 

12.55 

3.68 

8.87 

i< 

61, 

11.93 

8.34 

8.59 

ii 

62, 

12.47 

3.81 

8.66 

(t 

63, 

12.07 

3.62 

8.45 

South  Lancaster. 

64, 

12.42 

3.68 

8.74 

(t 

65, 

11.43 

8.12 

8.81 

ii 

66, 

10.63 

2.86 

7.77 

ii 

67, 

11.65 

3.53 

8.12 

ii 

68, 

11.62 

3.31 

8.81 

ii 

69, 

12.33 

4.17 

8.16 

(( 

• 

70, 

11.56 

3.11 

8.45 

Chicopee. 

71, 

11.51 

8.76 

7.75 

(i 

72, 

11.86 

8.76 

8.10 

it 

73, 

13.35 

4.71 

8.64 

North  Amherst. 

74, 

13.13 

4.14 

8.99 

it 
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Analysis  of  Milk  sent  on  for  Examination. 

[Babcock  Mode.] 


ofSamflk. 

Fat 

(Percent.). 

Locality. 

NCTMBBR 

or  Sampls. 

Fat 
(Percent). 

Locality. 

1.. 

6.80 

Hadley. 

21, 

4.90 

Amherst 

2,.        . 

6.60 

M 

22,         , 

8.7C 

8,.        , 

5.25 

U 

23, 

8.70 

4,. 

5.20 

M 

24,         , 

3.80 

6,. 

4.25 

t« 

25,         , 

4.50 

6,. 

4.45 

it 

26, 

8.80 

7.. 

5.40 

It 

27, 

4.00 

8,. 

5.50 

(t 

28,         , 

4.10 

9.. 

5.50 

tt 

29,         , 

5.40 

10,. 

4.65 

tt 

30.         , 

3.30 

11.. 

4.40 

U 

31,         , 

8.30 

12.. 

5.15 

a 

32,         , 

8.60 

18,. 

5.80 

u 

33,         . 

3.90 

14.. 

4.85 

u 

84, 

8.40 

15,. 

5.60 

tt 

85.         , 

•  3.00 

16,  . 

4.40 

tt 

36, 

3.00 

17,. 

5.25 

tt 

37, 

3.30 

18,. 

2.80 

Amherst 

88. 

2.90 

19,.        , 

3.00 

u 

89,         . 

8.00 

20.. 

2.10 

tt 
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in. 

Analyses  of  "Water  sent  on  for  Examination. 

[Parts  per  million.] 


s 
g 

a 

<1 

4 
ll 

< 

O 

1 
IS 

1 
1 

1 

5 

ll 
II 

i 

LocaUty. 

1 

.004 

.100 

4.00 

116.00 

40.00 

0.48 

None. 

AmheraU 

2 

.000 

.440 

15.00 

164.00 

54.00 

2.47 

None. 

Weaton. 

8 

.080 

.270 

0.00 

105.00 

45.00 

2.73 

None. 

Weeton. 

4 

.260 

.064 

34.00 

287.00 

130.00 

- 

- 

Grafton. 

H 

.010 

.006 

8.00 

00.00 

80.00 

2.08 

None. 

North  Amherst. 

6 

.006 

.106 

5.00 

110.00 

60.00 

1.05 

None. 

Amherst. 

7 

.066 

.248 

83.00 

236.00 

86.00 

2.21 

- 

Amherst. 

8 

.020 

.340 

66.00 

204.00 

84.00 

4.48 

None. 

Medway. 

9 

.100 

.208 

13.00 

172.00 

60.00 

- 

- 

Worcester. 

10 

.146 

.352 

70.00 

434.00 

112.00 

8.86 

None. 

Cochltoate. 

11 

.010 

.170 

8.00 

72.00 

22.00 

0.05 

None. 

Amherst. 

12 

.024 

.112 

8.00 

70.00 

20.00 

2  86 

None. 

Amherst. 

13 

.217 

.248 

85.00 

640.00 

381.00 

11.05 

None. 

Weston. 

14 

.047 

.107 

20.00 

84.00 

22.00 

1.43 

None. 

Billeriea. 

15 

.051 

.506 

8.00 

206.00 

00.00 

5.57 

None. 

Amherst. 

1« 

.020 

.088 

4.00 

50.00 

26.00 

0.00 

None. 

Weston. 

17 

.044 

.060 

8.00 

130.00 

82.00 

1.60 

None. 

Weston. 

18 

.226 

.862 

12.00 

102.00 

62.00 

1.27 

- 

Prescott. 

10 

.006 

.256 

30.00 

248.00 

108.00 

5.20 

- 

North  Hadley. 

20 

.108 

.288 

7.00 

276.00 

136.00 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

21 

.052 

.438 

6.00 

150.00 

30.00 

2.47 

None. 

Littieton. 

22 

.576 

.444 

7.00 

140.00 

48.00 

2.00 

None. 

Littleton. 

23 

.030 

.225 

65.00 

474.00 

264.00 

14.21 

None. 

Barre. 

24 

.240 

.168 

88.00 

820.00 

176.00 

2.78 

- 

South  Deerfield. 

25 

.304 

.472 

8.00 

106.00 

32.00 

0.68 

None. 

South  Amherst. 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

Amherst. 

*  Analysis  of  well  water  at  the  station  is  confined  to  chemical  tests  with  reference  to  ( 
excess  of  foreii^  matter  from  sinks,  bams,  etc. 
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Ahaltses  of  Water,  etc.  —  Continued. 


a 

< 

g 

1 

a 
< 

h 

la 

1 

S 
o 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

LocaUty. 

27 

.104 

.128 

24.00 

128.00 

64.00 

2.00 

None. 

Concord. 

28 

.112 

.180 

64.00 

440.00 

168.00 

6.00 

None. 

Concord. 

29 

.080 

.128 

22.00 

282.00 

06.00 

2.78 

None. 

Concord. 

30 

.424 

•612 

44.00 

406.00 

216.00 

6.14 

None. 

Concord. 

31 

.032 

.068 

0.00 

114.00 

80.00 

8.12 

None. 

South  Amherst. 

32 

.024 

.006 

6.00 

44.00 

17.00 

- 

- 

Greenwich. 

3S 

.078 

.466 

170.00 

688.00 

474.00 

13.01 

- 

Orange. 

U 

.038 

.114 

10.00 

60.00 

28.00 

1.68 

None. 

Werton. 

35 

.130 

.164 

44.00 

154.00 

60.00 

0.76 

None. 

Montagne. 

30 

.072 

.228 

6.00 

124.00 

52.00 

2.21 

- 

Barre. 

37 

.070 

.257 

14.00 

182.00 

20.00 

1.60 

- 

East  Foxborongh. 

38 

.016 

.260 

2.00 

44.00 

24.00 

1.05 

- 

Shirley. 

30 

.008 

.160 

26.00 

148.00 

58.00 

4.16 

- 

Shirley. 

40 

.020 

.206 

4.00 

260.00 

32.00 

1.43 

- 

Shirley. 

41 

.012 

.146 

8.00 

64.00 

18.00 

0.48 

- 

Shirley. 

42 

.061 

.286 

24.00 

104.00 

62.00 

4.20 

None. 

Amherst. 

43 

.018 

.128 

5.00 

00.00 

48.00 

1.11 

None. 

Barre. 

44 

.080 

.077 

0.00 

122.00 

46.00 

0.02 

None. 

Boston. 

46 

.028 

.248 

20.00 

210.00 

60.00 

3.25 

- 

Amherst. 

46 

.112 

.370 

5.00 

50.00 

6.00 

0.00 

None. 

Concord. 

47 

.022 

.344 

4.00 

54.00 

10.00 

0.16 

None. 

Concord. 

4S 

.050 

.260 

4.00 

62.00 

10.00 

1.27 

None. 

Concord. 

40 

.  .022 

.254 

6.00 

54.00 

10.00 

0.00 

None. 

Concord. 

M 

.004 

.000 

8.00 

80.00 

10.00 

1.06 

None. 

Hadley. 

M 

.006 

.212 

8.00 

-    . 

- 

- 

- 

Hadley. 

S2 

.036 

.066 

5.00 

162.00 

104.00 

3.88 

None. 

LiUleton. 

63 

.040 

.180 

20.00 

208.00 

78.00 

4.03 

None. 

Littleton. 

54 

.072 

.108 

13.00 

102.00 

42.00 

1.60 

None. 

Littleton. 

55 

.032 

.282 

24.00 

204.00 

80.00 

4.43 

None. 

Littleton. 

56 

.024 

.824 

18.00 

170.00 

56.00 

3.25 

None. 

Amherst. 

57 

.058 

.086 

0.00 

86.00 

18.00 

1.43 

- 

East  Foxborongli. 

58 

.208 

.182 

ao.eo 

106.00 

66.00 

4.86 

None. 

Amherst. 

SO 

.240 

.186 

13.00 

168.00 

54.00 

2.08 

None. 

Leverett. 

60 

.116 

.006 

86.00 

280.00 

34.00 

8.38 

None. 

Amherst. 
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Analyses  of  Wateb,  etc.  —  Contimted. 


% 

§ 

i 

i 

1 

E 
< 

Sc 
< 

j, 

6 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

5 

•  '3' 

^ 

Locality. 

w 

.172 

.662 

11.00 

160.00 

30.00 

1.06 

None. 

Boath  Amherst. 

82 

.076 

.170 

44.00 

204.00 

124.00 

6.88 

- 

Amherst. 

88 

.072 

.108 

13.00 

228.00 

112.00 

2.78 

None. 

Northampton. 

M 

.842 

.812 

48.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ameebnry. 

86 

.012 

.126 

60.00 

142.00 

80.00 

1.48 

- 

Ameebary. 

08 

.007 

.080 

0.00 

100.00 

140.00 

8.14 

- 

Springfield. 

87 

.014 

.182 

18.00 

100.00 

84.00 

2.60 

- 

Soath  Amherst. 

88 

.027 

.000 

10.00 

100.00 

80.00 

3.26 

None. 

Agawam. 

80 

.038 

.068 

16.00 

168.00 

78.00 

1.68 

- 

Amherst. 

70 

.012 

.042 

3.00 

72.00 

28.00 

0.63 

- 

North  Amherst. 

71 

.022 

.080 

8.00 

06.00 

80.00 

0.06 

- 

Amherst. 

72 

.018 

.118 

8.00 

88.00 

12.00 

0.00 

- 

Westminster. 

78 

.000 

.076 

84.00 

184.00 

78.00 

3.61 

- 

Concord. 

74 

.048 

.088 

14.00 

140.00 

62.00 

2.21 

- 

Concord. 

76 

.012 

.008 

8.00 

188.00 

84.00 

1.27 

- 

Concord. 

78 

.018 

.080 

48.00 

338.00 

124.00 

4.18 

- 

Concord. 

n 

.040 

.140 

8.00 

104.00 

62.00 

0.82 

- 

Concord. 

78 

.024 

.112 

8.00 

- 

- 

3.00 

- 

Chesterfield. 

7» 

.100 

.216 

80.00 

328.00 

72.00 

6.88 

- 

Soath  Deerfleld. 

80 

.016 

.060 

14.00 

178.00 

06.00 

2.21 

- 

Med  way. 

81 

1.340 

.140 

10.00 

344.00 

118.00 

6.14 

- 

Smlthvllle. 

82 

.038 

.444 

6.00 

116.00 

44.00 

2.21 

- 

Ludlow. 

88 

.118 

.212 

4.00 

180.00 

104.00 

2.08 

- 

Ludlow. 

84 

.144 

.238 

6.00 

204.00 

70.00 

1.06 

- 

Ludlow. 

86 

.000 

.084 

20.00 

248.00 

80.00 

3.26 

- 

Amherst. 

88 

.012 

.048 

8.00 

114.00 

80.00 

0.18 

- 

Amhem. 

87 

.048 

.128 

3.00 

- 

- 

4.67 

- 

Amherst. 

88 

.012 

.048 

18.00 

180.00 

84.00 

2.78 

- 

South  Deerfield. 

80 

.168 

.100 

82.00 

348.00 

118.00 

6.71 

- 

South  Deerfleld. 

00 

.008 

.178 

12.00 

108.00 

88.00 

0.68 

- 

Amherst. 

01 

.018 

.088 

14.00 

172.00 

100.00 

8.61 

- 

Weston. 

02 

.178 

.120 

42.00 

880.00 

178.00 

1.06 

None. 

PlalnvUle. 

03 

.104 

.078 

24.00 

- 

- 

7.10 

None. 

North  Hadley. 

94 

.018 

.084 

4.00 

244.00 

132.00 

2.34 

- 

North  Amherst. 
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Amaltses  of  Water,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


as 

< 

i 

1 

J 

i 

• 

1 

m 

1 
II 

¥ 

] 

Looallty. 

95 

.000 

.148 

6.00 

160.00 

44.00 

0.32 

None. 

Bolton. 

M 

.108 

.066 

8.00 

168.00 

02.00 

2.47 

None. 

Weston. 

07 

.000 

.072 

4.00 

186.00 

64.00 

0.82 

None. 

BookTlUe. 

M 

2.082 

.168 

42.00 

824.00 

164.00 

8.86 

- 

North  Hadley. 

M 

.088 

.128 

8.00 

804.00 

166.00 

6.29 

- 

Amherai. 

100 

.280 

.264 

16.00 

268.00 

164.00 

1.82 

- 

South  Sudbury. 

101 

.008 

.116 

86.00 

- 

- 

8.61 

- 

Amherst. 

102 

.018 

.112 

8.00 

134.00 

48.00 

1.69 

- 

South  Deerfleld. 

108 

.112 

.120 

8.00 

200.00 

88.00 

2.47 

- 

Westford. 

104 

.040 

.076 

6.00 

172.00 

64.00 

3.26 

- 

Weston. 

106 

.012 

.068 

8.00 

142.00 

46.00 

2.34 

- 

Waltham. 

106 

1.468 

.368 

26.00 

648.00 

312.00 

8.00 

- 

North  Andover. 

107 

.160 

.272 

108.00 

472.00 

148.00 

8.71 

- 

North  Andover. 

106 

.100 

.128 

10.00 

180.00 

68.00 

8.26 

- 

North  Andover. 

100 

.040 

.128 

16.00 

100.00 

28.00 

8.38 

- 

Templeton. 

The  analyses  have  been  made  according  to  Wancklyn*8 
process,  familiar  to  chemists,  and  are  directed  towards  the 
indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine,  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  and  the  poisonous  metals,  lead  in  particular. 
(For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  method,  see  *'  Water 
Analyses,"  by  J.  A.  Wancklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman.) 

Mr.  Wancklyn's  interpretation  of  the  results  of  his  mode 
of  investigation  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Chlorine  alone  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
presence  of  filthy  water. 

2.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  in  water,  without 
chlorine,  indicates  a  vegetable  source  of  contamination. 

3.  More  than  five  grains  per  gallon  *  of  chlorine  (=71.4 
parts  per  million),  accompanied  by  more  than  .08  parts  per 
million  of  free  ammonia  and  more  than  .10  pails  per  million 
of  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  water 


*  One  gallon  eqtials  70,000  grains. 
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is  contaminated  with  sewage,  decaying  animal  matter,  urine, 
etc.,  and  should  be  condemned. 

4.  Eight  hundredth  parts  per  million  of  free  ammonia 
and  one  tenth  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
render  a  water  very  suspicious,  even  without  much  chlorine. 

5.  Albuminoid  ammonia,  over  .15  parts  per  million, 
ought  to  absolutely  condemn  a  water  which  contains  it. 

6.  The  total  solids  found  in  the  water  should  not  exceed 
forty  grains  per  gallon  (571.4  parts  per  million). 

An  examination  of  the  previously  stated  analyses  indicates 
thatNos.  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  13,  18,  19,  20,  22,  24,  25,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  35,  46,  58,  59,  60,  61,  64,  79,  81,  83,  84,  89,  92, 
93,  96,  98,  99,  100,  103,  106,  107  and  108  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  family  use ;  whileNos.  7,  8,  14,  15, 
21,  23,  33,  36,  37,  42,  48,  53,  54,  62,  63,  82  and  109  must 
be  considered  suspicious.  From  this  record  it  will  be  seen 
that  over  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  well  waters  tried 
proved  unfit  for  drinking.  Heating  waters  to  the  boiling 
point  not  unfrequently  removes  immediate  danger. 

Parties  sending  on  water  for  analysis  should  be  very 
careful  to  use  clean  vessels,  clean  stoppers,  etc.  The 
samples  should  be  sent  on  without  delay  after  collecting. 
One  gallon  is  desirable  for  the  analysis. 


IV.    Compilation    of    Analyses    made    at    Amherst^ 

Mass.,  of  Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Refuse 

Materials  used  for  Fertilizing  Purposes. 

Prepared  by  C.  S.  Crocker. 

[As  the  basis  of  YaluatioD  changes  from  jear  to  jear,  no  valuation  is  stated.] 


1868-1893.    . 


This  compilation  does  not  inclade  the  analyses  made  of  licensed  fertilizers.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  from  1873  to  1892, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri> 
eolture  for  thoee  years.  C.  A.  G. 
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8.20 

17.76 
28.67 
7.26 

2.08 
47.41 

46.75 
32.60 
20.73 

.66 

•0 

1*1        •        1       fill 

.69 

6.18 
6.00 

1.63 

1.85 

4.37 

.76 
4.66 
8.30 

2.60 
.64 
.21 

.61 

2.61 
2.28 
8.00 
24.05 
34.03 

6.06 
32.09 

8.76 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1 
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(7.     Analyses  of  Fruits. 


NAMB. 

Date. 

to 

OQ 

p. 

1 

1 

a 

0 

5 

a 

u 

& 

H 
I- 

111 

1^1 

1ST7. 

Perct 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct 

C.C. 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Sept.    1, 

20.14 

1.066 

12—16 

8.09 

- 

- 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Oct.     9, 

19.66 

1.066 

12—16 

6.26 

- 

_ 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Nov.  27, 

- 

1.076 

12—16 

10.42 

- 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Sept.    1, 

20.27 

1.066 

12-16 

8.16 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode  laland  Greening, 

Oct.     9, 

19.68 

1.066 

12-16 

7.14 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode  laland  Greening,! 

Nov.  27, 

20.26 

1.080 

12—16 

11.86 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Aug.  81, 

16.00 

1.060 

12—16 

4.n 

- 

- 

'   - 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Sept.    7, 

16.66 

1.060 

12-16 

6.68 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Sept.  20, 

- 

1.066 

12—16 

8.62 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (Bartlett).t       . 

Sept.  22. 

- 

1.060 

12—16 

8.98 

- 

- 

- 

Cranberriea, 

- 

10.71 

1.026 

16 

1.36 

- 

- 

-5 

Cranberriee, 

1878. 

10.11 

1.026 

16 

1.70 

- 

- 

HI 

Barly  York  Peach  (ripe). 

- 

- 

1.046 

26 

- 

1.92 

6.09 

46 

Barly  York  Peach  (nearly  ripe), 

- 

10.96TF 

1.039 

26 

- 

1.36 

4.12 

42.8 

Crawford  Peach  (nearly  ripe). 

- 

- 

1.060 

18 

- 

2.19 

7.02 

86.6 

Crawford  Peach  (mellow). 

- 

ii.86ir 

1.065 

18 

- 

1.70 

8.94 

76 

Crawford  Peach  (not  mellow). 

- 

ii.88ir 

1.046 

22 

- 

1.67 

6.92 

64 

'♦    " 


*  One  part  Na*  COs  in  100  parU  of  water, 
t  Picked  October  9. 
X  Picked  September  7. 


S  Free  acid,  2.26  per  cent. 
II  Free  acid,  2.48  per  cent. 
IT  In  pulp,  kept  ten  daya  before  testing. 


H^' 
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Anaiyxes  of  Fruits  —  Continued. 
[Wild  and  caltivated  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
5 

8? 

GQ 

•Soda  Sol.  requlr. 
ed  to  neutralize 
100  parts  Juice. 

isre. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

CO. 

Concord,  

July  17. 

1.0176 

81 

8.80 

.646 

7.77 

- 

Concord.  . 

July  20. 

1.0150 

31 

8.10 

.626 

7.72 

216 

Concord,  . 

Aug.    2. 

1.0200 

26 

9.M 

.938 

9.44 

249 

Concord,  .       .       . 

Aug.  16. 

1.0250 

28 

10.88 

2.000 

18.38 

229 

Concord,  . 

Aug.  80. 

1.0600 

26 

16.68 

8.620 

66.33 

120 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  IS. 

1.0670 

23 

17.48 

13.890 

79.46 

66 

Concord,  .        . 

Sept.    4, 

1.0700 

18 

19.82 

16.180 

81.88 

49.2 

Wild  Purple  Qntpe, 

July  19, 

1.020 

81 

9.00 

.714 

7.93 

204 

Wild  Purple  Grape,       . 

Aug.    4, 

1.020 

28 

12.26 

1.100 

8.98 

246 

WUd  Parple  Grape, 

Aug.  16, 

1.026 

28 

12.48 

2.000 

16.08 

288 

Wild  Purple  Grape, 

Aug.  80. 

1.060 

26 

16.68 

6.600 

89.81 

147.6 

White  Wild  Grape, 

Aug.  81, 

1.060 

26 

16.48 

9.260 

66.18 

98 

Hertford  Prolific,    . 

Sept.    6. 

1.060 

22 

17.30 

13.89 

79.87 

88.8 

Ivee*  leedling, . 

Sept.    6. 

1.070 

26 

20.16 

16.16 

76.14 

88.6 

lona,         .        . 

Sept.    7. 

1.080 

21 

24.66 

16.16 

61.68 

144 

looa  (mUdewed), 

.    Sept.    7, 

1.046 

26 

16.41 

6.26 

40.66 

204.4 

Agawam, 

.  1  Sept.  11, 

1.076 

20 

20.79 

17.24 

82.92 

94.8 

WUder,    . 

.  j  Sept.  11. 

1.064 

20 

16.63 

13.67 

82.60 

56 

Delaware, 

.    Sept.  12. 

1.080 

24 

23.47 

17.86 

76.09 

74 

Charter  Oak,   . 

Sept.  12, 

1.080 

24 

16.98 

8.77 

64.94 

168.8 

Uraella,    .        . 

Sept.  16. 

1.076 

23 

19.67 

9.20 

46.77 

89.8 

Bent's  Seedling, 

Sept.  20, 

1.080 

21 

20.66 

16.13 

78.11 

181.8 

Adirondack,    . 

Sept.  20. 

1.066 

21 

16.11 

13*.  17 

87.16 

68 

CaUwba, . 

Oct.    16. 
1«77. 

1.080 

13 

23.46 

17.89 

74.16 

82 

Wilder,    . 

Sept.  11. 

1.066 

23 

16.41 

16.16 

92.32 

69 

Charter  Oak,    . 

Sept.  12. 

1.066 

28 

16.22 

9.80 

60.42 

96 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  18, 

1.066 

24 

16.90 

13.16 

82.76 

102 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  26, 

1.076 

24 

19.34 

16.43 

79.78 

70.8 

Somalan, .       > 

Sept.  24. 

1.066 

16 

19.62 

18.16 

67.07 

78 

Wild  White  Grape, 

Sept.    5. 

1.060 

22 

16.67 

7.20 

46.24 

140.8 

WUd  White  Grape  (shriveUed),  .    Sept.  20, 

1.060 

16 

20.02 

10.00 

49.95 

180 

WiU  Parple  Grape  (shrireUed),  .    Sept.  20, 

1.046 

16 

16.69 

8.22 

49.26 

104 

*  One  part  of  pure  Nas  COs  in  100  parts  water. 
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(7.     Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Continued. 

[Effect  of  girdliog  oa  grapes.] 


NAMB  AND  CONDITION. 

Date. 

i 
1 

Jd 

S 

ii 

m 
III 

Hartford  Prolific,  not  girdled, 

I»77. 

Sept.  3, 

1.045 

19 

Per  ct. 
12.85 

Per  ct. 
8.77 

Per  ct.   C.  C. 
68.25  1    111.4 

Hartford  Prolific,  girdled, 

Sept.  8, 

1.065 

19 

17.18 

12.50 

72.76 

100 

Wilder,  not  girdled, 

Sept.  3, 

1.055 

19 

15.41 

10.42 

67.62 

108.2 

Wilder,  girdled,      . 

Sept.  8. 

1.076 

19 

17.24 

14.70 

85.26 

88.4 

Delaware,  not  girdled, 

Sept.  4, 

1.066 

19 

16.75 

11.76 

74.66 

101.2 

Delaware,  girdled, . 

Sept.  4, 

1.076 

19 

19.14 

15.15 

79.16 

94.4 

Agawam,  not  girdled. 

Sept.  4, 

1.060 

19 

16.60 

11.37 

68.48      128.2 

Agawam,  girdled,  . 

Sept.  4, 

1.076 

19 

18.45 

16.31 

87.42  '  114.8 

lona,  not  girdled,    . 

Sept.  6, 

1.0626 

22 

16.60 

18.51 

68.31  ,   131.4 

lona,  girdled,  . 

Sept.   6, 

1.086 

22 

21.48 

16  63 

72.76      126.6 

Concord,  not  girdled, 

Sept    6, 

1.046 

22 

13.46 

7.46 

65.42  '   182.4 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.   8, 

1.070 

22 

17.53 

13.88 

79.18      102.8 

Concord,  not  girdled, 

Sept.  26, 

1.066 

22 

17.63 

13.70 

78.27 

86 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.  20, 

1.080 

22 

24.47 

19.61 

80.13 

76.8 

Concord,  not  girdled. 

Oct.     5, 

1.076 

12 

20.92 

17.60 

85.37 

42 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Oct.     6, 

1.085 

12 

- 

17.86 

- 

64 

Date. 

100  Parts 

or  Obapbs  contained  — 

^ 

O 

f 

. 

1889. 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  23, 

- 

M.09 

6.24 

.75 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.  23, 

.42 

33.00 

8.13 

.85 

Concord,  not  girdled,      . 

Oct.     8, 

.53 

UJbl 

6.09 

.48 

Concord,  girdled,     . 

Oct.     8, 
1S90. 

.87 

S2.69 

8.50 

.60 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  25, 

.47 

)6.49 

7.36 

1.16 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.  26, 

.48 

)4.93 

9.29 

1.17 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     9. 

.68 

(5.89 

7.67 

.71 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.      9, 

.69 

Mi.ll 

6.66 

.51 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Oct.     9, 

.64 

8 

.5.15 

9.12 

.74 

*  One  part  of  pure  Naa  COs  in  100  parts  water. 
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C.     Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Cbntinued. 
[Eflbct  of  ftrtUIzsdoii  apon  the  organic  constitaantg  of  wild  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

! 
1 

0  S 

It 

I 

• 

s 

$ 

t 

Remarks. 

1«77, 

Wild  Parple  Gnpe  Berrie*, . 

Sept.  20. 

16.31 

- 

- 

8.08 

- 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  Parple  Grmpe  Berries, . 

«t 

19.5fi 

- 

- 

18.61 

- 

Fertilized. 

Wild  Parple  Grape  Juioe,     . 

ft 

- 

1.045 

16 

8.22 

9.840 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  Purple  Grape  Jaice,    . 

ft 

- 

1U)85 

16 

18.61 

1.140 

Fertilized. 

Wild  White  Grape  Berries, . 

«« 

20.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UnfertiUzed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Berries, . 

<t 

21.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PertiUzed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Jaice,     . 

«t 

- 

1.000 

16 

10.00 

1.846 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  White  Grape  Jaioe,     . 

(1 

- 

- 

- 

14.20 

.028 

PerUlized. 

[Effect  of  fbrtillzatlon  upon  the  ash  oonstltiients  of  grapes.] 


NAMB. 

Date. 

F 
1 

A 

§1 

1 

M 

r 

r 

&4 

I 

Remarks. 

i«Te. 

Wild  Parple  Grapes, 

Sept.  18,    60.08 

.16 

22.28 

6.69 

.79 

17.40 

2.93 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  Parple  Grapes, 

Sept.  20, 

62.66 

.86 

14.24 

3.92 

.63 

18.18 

4.63 

Fertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

July    7. 

41.73 

6.04 

25.08 

7.80 

.66 

18.48 

1.37 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

July  17, 

47.84 

1.18 

24.21 

- 

.75 

21.88 

48 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Aug.  18, 

61.14 

8.19 

16.20 

6.38 

.66 

20.77 

1.67 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Sept.  13, 
1978. 

67.16 

4.17 

1K80 

8.10 

.40 

12.47 

11.82 

Unfertilized. 

Coneord  Grapes, 

Oct.     8, 

64.66 

142 

9.13 

8.68 

.60 

14.87 

6.80 

FertiUzed. 
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C.     AncUyses  of  Fruits  —  Concluded. 
[Ash  analyses  of  fhiits  and  garden  crops.] 


Ash. 

100  Fab^s  of  Ash 

OONTAnrSD  — 

NAliB. 

1 

i 

§ 

a 

"A 

P 

il 
1 

Concord  Orape  (fruit),     . 

- 

51.14 

3.19 

16.20 

6.38 

.65 

20.77 

1.07 

Unfermented  Jaice,     . 

- 

50.85 

.48 

3.60 

4.25 

.10 

6.43 

.90 

Fermented  Joice, 

- 

40.09 

- 

6.85 

6.24 

- 

9.04 

- 

Skint  and  pulp,  . 

- 

7.70 

.42 

57.36 

8.80 

.08 

24.40 

1.32 

Seeds 

3.08 

6.71 

- 

- 

3.03 

- 

17.20 

.29 

Stems  of  (rrapes, . 

4.09 

20.91 

- 

20.20 

8.45 

- 

17.75 

2.00 

Young  branches,* 

- 

24.71 

.94 

40.58 

10.66 

1.08 

17.16 

4.92 

Woodofvlne,t    . 

2.97 

22.57 

- 

9.72 

4.28 

- 

14.07 

23.84 

Concord  Grapes,  1891,t     • 

.55 

49.76 

- 

3.50 

'2.53 

1.19 

18.56 

2.01 

Clinton  Grape  (fnilt), 

- 

58.45 

8.51 

13.34 

7.37 

.90 

18.19 

.- 

Baldwin  Apple, .... 

- 

63.54 

1.71 

7.28 

5.52 

1.08 

20.87 

3.08 

Strawberry  (ftuit),§  . 

.52 

49.24 

3.23 

13.47 

8.12 

1.74 

18.60 

5.66 

Strawberry  (fruit) ,|1  . 

- 

58.47 

- 

14.64 

6.12 

3.37 

17.40 

- 

Strawberry  vines. 

3.34 

10.02 

13.35 

36.63 

3.83 

6.91 

14.48 

14.17 

Cranberry  (fruit),      . 

.18 

47.06 

6.58 

18.58 

6.78 

- 

14.27 

- 

Cranberry  vines. 

2.45 

12.98 

3.27 

16.49 

10.83 

8.35 

10.04 

84.04 

Currants,  red,     .... 

.47 

47.68 

4.02 

18.96 

6.23 

1.20 

21.91 

- 

Currants,  white, 

.59 

52.79 

3.00 

17.08 

5.68 

2.67 

18.78 

- 

Crawford  Peach,  sound,  . 

- 

74.46 

- 

2.64 

6.29 

.58 

16.02 

- 

Crawford  Peach,  diseased.lT     . 

- 

71.30 

- 

4.68 

5.49 

.46 

18.07 

. 

Branch,  sound,    . 

■    - 

26.01 

- 

54.52 

7.58 

.52 

11.37 

- 

Branch,  diseaaed,ir      . 

- 

15.67 

- 

64.23 

10.28 

1.45 

8.87 

Carnation  Pink8(whole  plant)  ,** 

8.80 

38.07 

12.84 

18.64 

3.98 

.34 

5.23 

.24 

Asparagus  stems. 

- 

42.94 

8.58 

27.18 

12.77 

1.22 

12.31 

.08 

Asparagus  roots. 

- 

56.43 

5.42 

15.48 

7.57 

- 

15.09 

8.67 

Onions 

- 

38.51 

1.90 

8.20 

3.65 

.58 

15.80 

3.38 

*  With  tendrils  and  blossoms.  $  Wilder, 

t  One  year  old.  ||  Downing. 

X  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  .96  per  cent.  IT  Yellows. 

*•  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  1.15  per  cent. 
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D.    AncUyaea  of  Sugar-producing  Hants. 

{Composition  of  sugar  beets  nised  npon  the  college  grounds  daring  the  season  of 

1870  and  1871.] 


KAMK. 

Date. 

Brix 

Saocharom- 

eter 

Percent, 
of  Sugar. 

Non> 
•accharine 

(Degree!). 

Snbetancei. 

Electoral,  . 

Sept.  10, 

U 

12.30 

1.76 

Imperial,   . 

"      12, 

16 

12.69 

2.41 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      13, 

14.5 

12.96 

1.66 

Imperial,   . 

"      18. 

14 

10.79 

3.21 

Imperial,   . 

Oct.    11, 

16 

12.06 

2.95 

Electoral,  . 

"      16, 

16 

12.22 

2.78 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      18, 

16 

13.13 

2.87 

Imperial,   . 

Nov.  14, 

16 

11.60 

3.34 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      21, 

16.6 

13.12 

2.38 

Vienna  Globe,* 

Sept  19, 

11 

8.00 

3.00 

Common  Mangold,* 

"       19, 

9 

6.00 

3.97 

•  Fodder  beeU. 

[Percentage  of  sugar  in  different  yarleties  of  sugar  beets  grown  on  coUege  farm  during 
the  season  of  1882.] 


NAME. 


I.   Vilmorin, 
n.  Vilmorin, 
I.   White  Imperial, 
n.  White  Imperial, 
New  Imperial,    . 

I.  White  Magdeburg, 

II.  White  Magdeburg, 
Quedlinburg, 
White  Silesian,   . 


Source  of 
Seed. 


Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Silesia,  . 
Saxony, . 
Silesia,   . 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 


i  to     J 
}  to  1 
}   to  1} 
1}  to  2 
IJ  to  1} 
li  to  2 
li  to  1} 
li  to  1| 
H  to  IJ 


Per  Cent,  of 
Sngar  in  Juice. 


16.60 
16.61 
14.20 
10.27 
13.80 
13.10 
10.06 
13.44 
9.72 
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i>.     Analyses  of  Stigar-^producing  Plants  —  Continued . 
[Effect  of  soil  and  fertilization  on  Electoral  sugar  beets.*] 


SOIL. 

MANUKE. 

1        H 

CO 

1  i 

1^ 

Cane  Sogar  in 
Soluble  Matter. 

Sandy  loam. 

Fresh  yard-manure. 

16.6 

12.60 

4.00 

76.08 

Clayish  loam,     . 

Fresh  yard-manure, 

16.6 

11.05 

4.45,71.80 

Warm  alluvial, . 

Yard-manure   and 
chemicals,  . 

12.75 

9.17 

1 

3.58   71.92 

1 

Warm  alluvial,  . 

Fresh  hog-manure. 

18.5 

9.68 

3.97 

70.06 

Light,  sandy  soil. 

No  manure,    . 

18.6 

13.73 

4.77 

74.21 

Alluvial  soil. 

Brighton  fish. 

14.6 

11.15 

3.35 

76.90 

Heavy  soil, 

Yard-manure, 

12.26 

8.15 

4.10 

66.53 

- 

- 

13.6 

9.90 

3.60 

73.33 

*  Not  raised  on  college  farm  (Connectloat  valley). 


[Effect  of  fertilization  on  sugar  beets.*] 


'ii" 


Pkrcsmtaobs  or  Sugak  ik  Jcick. 

X  £KTlLiIZc.Ko. 

Freeport. 

Electoral. 

Vllmotln. 

Fresh  horse-manure,  .... 
Blood  guano  without  potash,     . 
Blood  guano  with  potash,  . 
Kainite  and  superphosphate,      . 
Sulphate  of  potash,     .... 
Second  year  after  stable-manure. 

11.96 
10.99 

12.66 
13.16 
14.52 
13.49 

9.42 
10.10 

18.24 
12.16 
14.32 
12.78 

7.80 

10.20 
10.50 
10.60 
12.78 
12.19 

*  All  were  grown  on  the  same  aoil, — sandy  loam  (college). 
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D.     Ancdyae»  of  Sugar-producing  Plants — Continued. 
[Effect  of  diflbrent  modM  of  caltiTatlon  on  El«ctoral  sugar  beets.] 


, 

Brix 

Per  Cent 

Non- 

LcKULirr  of  Bbst-vibld. 

Date. 

Saccharom- 
eter 

of  Cane 

saccliarine 

(Degreaa). 

Sugar. 

Substances. 

1.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,     . 

1872-73 

11 

7.80 

3.20 

2.    Washington,  N.Y.,. 
8.    South  Hartford,  N.  Y., 

it 

14 

10.97 

8.03 

it 

15 

11.70 

8.30 

4.    Greenwich,  N.  Y.,    . 

tt 

12 

9.50 

2.50 

6.    Frankfort,  N.  Y.,     . 

«« 

13.5 

11.00 

2.50 

6.    Albion,  N.  Y.,* 

ti 

18 

15.10 

2.90 

Albion,  N.  Y.,t 

tt 

14 

9.70 

4.30 

*  From  beeta  weighing  from  1>^  to  2  poanda.     f  From  beeta  weighing  from  10  to  14  pounds. 

1.  Soil,  loam  resting  on  clayish  hard-pan,  had  been  for  several  years 
in  grass.  Tomatoes  had  been  the  preceding  crop.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  a  phosphatic  blood  guano  were  applied  before  planting. 

2.  Soil,  a  clayish  loam,  had  been  ploughed  seven  inches  deep.  A 
liberal  amount  of  rotten  sheep-manure  was  placed  in  trenches  and 
covered  by  running  two  furrows  together,  thus  forming  a  ridge  'on 
which  the  seed  were  planted. 

3.  Soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  which  had  been  richly  manured  with  stable 
compost  and  twice  ploughed  before  planting. 

4.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  by  fine  sand.  The  seed  were  planted 
on  ridges,  which  covered  trenches  containing  a  little  rotten  stable- 
manure. 

5.  No  details  of  modes  of  cultivation  received. 

6.  Soil,  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam.  Clover  had 
been  raised  for  two  years  previous  to  a  crop  of  carrots,  which  preceded 
the  sugar  beets.  The  beets  were  the  second  crop  after  the  application 
of  twenty  loads  of  stable-manure  per  acre. 


Composition  of  Canada-grown  Sugar  Beets, 
[1872  and  1873.] 


Whkrk  Gbown. 

Weight  of 
Boots. 

Specific 

Gravity  of 

Juice 

(Brix). 

Tempera, 
ture  of 
Juice. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Cane 

Sugar 

in  Juice. 

Echaullon  de  Montreal, . 
Riviere  du  Loup,    . 
Chambly,         .... 
Maskinonge,    .•       . 

2  to2i  lbs. 
2  to  3j  lbs. 
2  to  2i  lbs. 
2  to  3    lbs. 

15. 4^ 
14.5^ 

13. 2c 
13. 4° 

64^  F. 
63-^  F. 
63°  F, 
63"  F. 

11.38 
10.20 

9.02 
8.83 
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D.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants  —  Continued. 
[Early  Amber  Cane.] 


Date. 

CONDITION  OF  CANE. 

11 

6 

0 

5 

Cane  Sugar. 

Boda  solution  re- 
quired to  neu- 
tralizclOOparU 
of  Juice. 

2 

1979. 

Perct 

Per  ct. 

C.  C. 

Perct 

Aug.  15, 

No  flower  stalks  In  sight,  * 

4.2 

27 

2.48 

None. 

6.8 

7.98 

Aug.  16, 

No  flower  stalks  in  sight,  * 

5.8 

24 

4.06 

None. 

9.0 

11.10 

Aug.  -20, 

Flower  stalks  developed,* 

7.9 

24 

3.47 

2.15 

7.0 

13.00 

Aug.  24, 

Flowers  open,* 

8.7 

23 

3.70 

3.00 

4.0 

14.07 

Aug.  27, 

Plants  in  full  bloom,* 

10.0 

25 

8.65 

4.13 

10.0 

15.48 

Aug.  30, 

Seed  forming,* 

9.5 

80 

4.00 

3.81 

9.6 

16.14 

Sept.     2. 

Seed  In  milk,* 

10.7 

27 

8.85 

4.41 

9.5 

16.85 

Sept.    9, 

Seeds  still  soft,* 

12.1 

22 

3.21 

6.86 

9.5 

26.13 

Sept.     », 

Stripped  on  Sept.  2,* . 

12.8 

22 

3.77 

6.81 

9.5 

26.75 

Sept.  18, 

Left  on  field  without  stripping,*      . 

13.2 

22 

3.57 

7.65 

- 

Sept.  18, 

Tops  removed,* 

13.8 

22 

3.16 

8.49 

- 

- 

Sept.  18, 

Tops  and  leaves  removed  on  Sept.  9,* 

11.5 

22 

3.16 

5.85 

- 

- 

Sept.  18, 

Tops  removed ;  left  on  field  9  days,* 

12.8 

22 

10.00 

.60 

- 

- 

Sept.  21, 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

13.0 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sept.  23, 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

15.0 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sept.  25, 

Left  on  field  3  weeks,!      . 

19.8 

21 

11.91 

6.27 

- 

- 

Sept.  28, 

Left  on  field  3  weeks.t       . 

17.8 

12 

16.60 

- 

- 

- 

Oct.      4, 

Left  on  field  3  weeks.t 

16.1 

17 

8.62 

6.16 

12.0 

- 

Oct.      7, 

Freshly  cut.    Oround  with  leaves, f 

16.7 

20 

4.16 

9.94 

6.8 

- 

Oct.       8, 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks,! 

12.8 

17 

6.16 

6.27 

7.0 

- 

Oct.       9, 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks,! 

18.4 

17 

7.57 

- 

10.6 

- 

Oct.     14, 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

18.2 

15 

10.42 

- 

10.4 

- 

Oct.     18, 

Several  weeks  old,t    .        .        .        . 

15.1 

23 

7.57 

- 

- 

- 

Oct.     19, 

Several  weeks  old,t    .... 

15.5 

15 

9.22 

- 

13.6 

- 

Oct.     22, 

Several  weeks  old,t    .... 

16.2 

16 

8.80 

- 

- 

- 

Oct.     23, 

Several  weeks  oId,t    . 

18.3 

17 

11.30 

5.5 

14.0 

- 

Oct.     24, 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

16.6 

• 

15 

8.63 

- 

9.0 

- 

IC 

K)Par' 

rs  or  Cane  coi 

GAINED 

- 

2 

0 

5 

i 

t 

!■ 

1 

18S9. 

1 

I   § 

October, 

Early  Tennessee  sorghum,  mature, 

77.4 

3 

1.79 

8.21 

6.00 

1 

October, 

Price's  new  hybrid,  ripe,  .       .       . 

77.8 

0 

2.92 

3.78 

6.70 

B  m 

October, 

Kansas  orange,  green. 

80.6 

7 

2.38 

3.63 

6.01 

O^ 

October, 

New  orange,  green 

78.3 

0 

2.96 

8.85 

6.81 

e  3 
»o 

October, 

Honduras,  green 

77.6 

5 

3.08 

4.01 

7.09 

2m 

0 

*  Raised  on  the  college  farm.       f  Raised  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 
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2>.     Analyset  of  Sugar-producing  PlarUs  —  Concluded. 
[Composition  of  the  jnice  of  corn  italks  and  melons.] 


;& 

o 

£ 

VARIETY. 

1 

OQ 

r 

3 

h 

5 

1 
1 

Northern  com,*       .... 

1.023 

27 

Per  ct. 

4.36 

Per  ct. 
0.28 

Perct. 
15.18 

Black  Mexican  sweet  corn,t    . 

1.048 

27 

2.06 

7.02 

17.44 

Evergreen  sweet  corn,t  . 

1.062 

- 

4.85 

5.70 

20.38 

Common  sweet  corn4 

1.035 

- 

6.60 

None. 

- 

Common  yellow  mu8k-melon,§ 

1.040 

26 

1.67 

2.65 

- 

White-flesh  water-melon, 

1.025 

18 

2.91 

2.16 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,   . 

1.025 

22 

3.57 

2.18 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,   . 

1.025 

19 

3.84 

1.77 

- 

Nutmeg  mnsk-melon,||    . 

1.030 

19 

3.38 

2.11 

- 

Nutmeg  mask-melon,f  . 

1.050 

20 

2.27 

6.38 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,*  ♦ 

1.030 

19 

2.60 

1.43 

- 

*  TsMelft  appearing. 
t  Bars  ready  for  the  table. 
X  Kernels  somewhat  hard. 
$  Fully  ripe. 


II  Kotripe. 
IT  Ripe. 
♦*  Over-ripe. 
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1892. 


The  meteorological  observations  have  been  continued  as 
in  previous  years.  The  temperature,  the  force  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  cloudiness  are 
recorded  each  day  at  7  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  During  the 
summer  months  the  reading  of  a  wet-bulb  thermometer  takes 
place  at  the  same  times.  Records  are  also  taken  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures,  rainfall,  and  of  casual 
meteorological  phenomena. 

Monthly  and  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  signal  service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  the 
New  England  Meteorological  Society.  During  the  summer 
months  partial  monthly  reports  have  been  furnished  also  for 
the  use  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  no  snow  on  the 
ground.  After  January  1  the  total  snowfall  of  the  season 
amounted  to  thirty-four  inches.  The  heaviest  snow-storm 
during  that  time  occurred  on  January  15,  measuring  seven 
inches.  A  storm  giving  six  inches  of  snow  occurred  on 
February  11.  The  last  storm,  which  was  only  a  trace,  fell 
on  April  10. 

The  last  frost  of  the  season  was  on  May  10,  when  the 
minimum  thermometer  registered  35^  F. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  first  four  months  was 
31.43^  F.,  being  a  little  over  one  degree  lower  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  absolute  minimum  temperature  was  — 10°, 
Qpcurring  on  January  15. 

The  mean  monthly  range  for  the  four  months  was  18.84°  F. , 
being  14;  16°  lower  than  that  of  the  first  four  months  of  1891. 
The  prevailing  wind  was  N.  N.  E.  for  January  and  February, 
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and  N.  W.  for  March  and  April.  During  the  following 
four  months,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  65.32^  F.,  being  1.67°  lower  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year,  while  the  mean  range  of 
temperature  was  5°  greater. 

The  absolute  maximum  temperature,  viz.,  94.5°,  occurred 
on  June  14.  The  minimum  temperature  was  30°,  occurring 
on  May  1.  The  cold  wave  in  May  was  unfavorable  to  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  was  a  set-back  to  general  farming 
operations. 

The  total  precipitation  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July  and  August  was  17.97  inches.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July  the  precipitation  was  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal, and  there  were  extreme  ranges  of  temperature.  The 
month  of  August  was  characterized  by  excessive  rainfalls, 
the  precipitation  being  much  above  the  normal,  and  2.03 
inches  more  than  that  for  August,  1891. 

The  month  of  September  was  very  fair  and  pleasant,  being 
free  from  severe  storms,  and  there  was  no  frost  until  the 
30th,  which  was  the  first  of  the  season.  The  precipitation 
was  far  below  the  normal.  The  prevailing  wind  was  S. 
The  temperature  for  October  and  November  was  about  nor- 
mal, while  for  December  it  was  much  below. 

The  precipitation  for  October  and  December  was  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  for  November  was  above  the  normal.  The 
total  amount  of  snowfall  during  the  month  of  November  was 
2.68  inches,  and  for  December  2.75  inches.  The  first  trace 
of  snow  for  the  season  fell  November  5.  The  total  amount 
of  precipitation  during  the  year  was  below  the  normal,  and 
was  unevenly  distributed.  The  largest  amount  of  water 
falling  in  one  month  was  5.70  inches,  —  August;  the 
smallest  amount,  0.64  of  an  inch,  in  October;  and  only  0.65 
of  an  inch  fell  in  April,  being  an  exceedingly  small  figure 
for  that  month. 
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Casual  Phenomena.  —  Dates. 


18M. 

Thunder-atormB. 

Solar  Halofl. 

Sr;.         Aurora. 

January. . 

- 

10. 

10. 

6. 

Pebmary, 

- 

19, 

10, 

13,28,26. 

March.     .        . 

- 

6.  16,  17. 22, 

17, 

6.24,26. 

April.      . 

- 

3,  6.  7,  8, 14. 15,  26, 

8.6.7. 

23.24,26,26,29. 

May.        .       . 

4. 

,      1.4,6.17.26. 

- 

18. 

June.       .       . 

14,  17,  23,  30, 

8. 10. 11, 13.  14.  29. 

- 

- 

July,        .       . 

8. 13. 14. 18,  22, 28. 26.  28»  29, 

22.24, 

4.6. 

- 

August.  .       . 

4.9,11,12.19.20.26. 

- 

0. 

- 

26. 

4,10,19,21, 

8, 

- 

October.  . 

- 

15,20, 

- 

- 

Norember. 

- 

9,29, 

8. 

4. 

December, 

- 

16,  20,  31. 

27,  31, 

- 
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January,  Febntary,  March,  April. 


1S91. 

Date. 

ISM. 

Date. 

Mean  temperatare, . 

,    33.20* 

. 

31. «• 

- 

77.00' 

April  30, 

76.00* 

April    6. 

Abaolote  minimum  temperature, 

'-6.50* 

Feb.   15. 

—10.00' 

Jan.    17. 

Mean  monthly  range, 

38.00' 

- 

18.84' 

- 

Total  preclpiUtion  (inches). 

.   . 

16.08 

- 

9.74 

- 

Total  inowfall  (Inches), . 

58.00 

- 

34.00 

- 

Laot  snowfall,  . 

- 

April  8, 

^ 

April  10. 

Prevailing  wind, 

N.E. 

- 

N.  E.  &  N.  W. 

- 

May,  June,  July,  August. 


Mean  temperature,  .... 
Absolute  maximum  temperature,  . 
Absolute  minimum  temperature,  . 
Mean  monthly  range. 

Last  frost 

Total  rainfall  (inches),    . 
Prevailing  wind,       .... 


63.65* 

1 

90.00*  i  Aug.  11, 
25.00*  I  May  1, 
25.25* I 

June  25, 
15.16 
N.E    , 


66.32* 
94.50* 
30.00* 
21.21* 

17.97 
8.W. 


June  14. 
May     1. 

;May   10. 


September,  October,  November,  December, 


Mean  temperature, ;    46.00° 

Absolute  maximum  temperature,  .                .  89.00* 

Absolute  minimum  temperature.    .        .  4.00* 

Mean  monthly  range, 35.05* 

First  frost, 

Total  precipitatiop  (inches),  . 

First  fnowfall 

Total  snowfall  (inches), 1.50 

Prevailing  wind, 8.  E. 


11.31 


Sept.  18, 1 
Nov.  30,  , 

Oct.    10, 

Nov.  26,  i 

.    i 


Entire  Year, 


43.28* 

79.00* 

-1.00' 

18.47* 


Mean  temperature, 47.62* 

Total  precipitation  (inches),  .        ...      42.58 
Total  snowfall  (inches) 59.50 


Sept.  18. 

19.26. 
Deo.  27« 


- 

Sept.  80. 

7.50 

- 

Oct.     6. 

5.43 

- 

N.  W. 

- 

45.68*  ! 

35.21  ' 

39.43  I 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  C.  A.  GOESSMANN, 

Trbasuhbr  of  the  Massacitusbtts  Aobiculturax  Experiment  Station, 

For  the  Tear  ending  Dec.  20,  1892. 

Received. 

Cash  on  hand  flrom  last  year, $3  31 

Cash  from  State  Treasarer,  appropriation,  ....  10,000  00 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  Columbian  Exhibition,     .        .  150  00 

Cash  from  fertilizer  account, 2,310  00 

Cash  from  dairy  bureau, 628  50 

Cash  from  farm, 1,014  14 

$14,131  95 

Expended. 

Cash  paid  salaries, $3,927  51 

Cash  paid  laboratory  supplies, 579  04 

Cash  paid  printing  and  office  expenses,        ....  576  45 

Cash  paid  farmer  and  farm  labor, 2,254  96 

Cash  paid  farm  supplies,        . 1,749  21 

Cash  paid  dairy  bureau  account, 402  06 

Cash  paid  fertilizer  account, 2,304  50 

Cash  paid  construction  and  repairs, 774  56 

Cash  paid  expense  of  Board  of  Control 152  34 

Cash  paid  incidental  expenses, 589  66 

Cash  paid  library, 358  99 

Cash  on  band, 462  67 

$14,131  95 


SCVM ARY    OF  THE    PROPERTY   OF  THE    MASSACHUSETTS    STATE   AGRI- 
CULTURAL Experiment  Station  (Dec.  31,  1892). 

Farm. 

Live  stocic $628  88 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery, 996  80 

Produce  on  hand, 832  60 

Fertilizers 31  60 

Chemical  Laboratory : 

Laboratory  inventory, 3,005  27 

Office  furniture,  library,  etc., 1,978  60 

Agricultural  and  Physiological  Laboratory : 

Furniture,  herbariums,  library  (first  floor),       .        .        .  734  35 

Instruments,  apparatus,  etc.  (first  floor),  .        .        .       .  76120 

Furniture  (second  floor), 409  52 

Instruments,  apparatus,  etc.  (second  floor) ,       .        .        .  412  40 

BaUdings,  land,  etc. 32,202  00 

Total  of  inventory, $41,993  12 

This  to  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  accoants  of  Charlee  A.  Qoesimann, 
Treararer  of  the  Maaaaehnaetta  Agricaltoral  Experiment  Station,  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1902,  and  And  them  correct,  and  all  disbaraements  properly  Touched  for,  with  a 
balance  in  the  treaanry  of  four  hundred  and  aixty-two  sixty -aeTen  one  bandredtbs  dollars, 
which  la  shown  to  be  in  the  bank. 

WM.  R.  SESSIONS, 

Jax.  10, 1808.  Auditor. 
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LIST  OF  excha:n"ges. 


Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  United  States. 
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Turnips,  analysis  of, 103,  109,  110,  118,  119,  314.  321 

Vegetable  physiology,  report  of  department  of, 217-245 

Vetches,  analyses  of, 47,  313 
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Vinegar,  analyses  of, 292 

Vinegar  mash,  analyses  of, 317 
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ELEYENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


MASSACHUSETTS     STATE    AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT    STATION, 

AMHERST.  MASS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control, 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  work  carried  on  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  during  the  past  year  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  various 
lines  of  investigation  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
indorsement  at  the  diflferent  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been 
followed  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  resources  at  my  dis- 
posal. The  results  obtained  in  some  cases  cannot  fail  to  T)e 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  farmers  of  our  State, 
while  in  others  more  time  is  needed  for  observation  to  draw 
reliable  conclusions  from  the  results  thus  far  secured. 

The  recent  additions  and  improvements  in  the  outfit  of  the 
feeding  department  have  aided  materially  in  the  investigation 
of  more  intricate  questions  of  animal  nutrition.  The  eco- 
nomical production  of  milk,  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork  has 
received  serious  attention.  New  concentrated  feed  stuflfs,  as 
well  as  coarse  fodder  articles  raised  upon  the  station  grounds 
and  new  to  our  section  of  the  country,  have  been  practi- 
cally tested,  to  ascertain  their  relative  economical  value  as 
compared  with  current  modes  of  feeding.  The  digestibility 
of  various  concentrated  feed  stuffs  has  been  carefully  tested 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey  in  a  series  of  trials  with  sheep.  Ex- 
periments for  ascertaining  the  relative  economy  of  feeding 
skim-milk  to  young  pigs  and  calves  raised  for  the  meat 
market  have  been  instituted.  A  detailed  account  of  these 
experiments  will  be  found  farther  on  under  the  following 
headings :  — 
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Part    I. 

On  Feeding  Experiments. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  (two) . 

1.  General  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows :  — 

Grain  feed :  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran  and  cotton- 
seed meal. 

Coarse  feed :  English  hay,  com  stover,  and  com  and  soja- 
bean  ensilage. 

2.  Sunmier  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows :  — 

Grain  feed :  Buflfalo  gluten  feed,  new-process  linseed  meal, 

wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
Coarse  feed :  rowen,  green  fodder  com  and  green  vetch  and 

oats. 

3.  Creamery  record  of  the  station  for  1892  and  1893. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Feeding  experiments  with  steers. 
Feeding  experiments  with  lambs. 
Feeding  experiments  with  pigs  (two) . 
Feeding  experiments  with  calves. 
Digestion  experiments  with  sheep. 
Feeding  experiments  with  horses. 


The  past  season  was  not  quite  as  favorable  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  field  experiments  as  some  preceding  years  have  been. 
A  serious  drought  at  the  close  of  the  growing  period  affected 
the  results  in  a  number  of  cases.  Many  of  the  results 
obtained  may,  however,  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
following  lines  of  investigation  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
field. 

Part    II. 

On  Field  Experiments. 

1.  Field  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of 

every  form  of  nitrogen-containing  manurial  matter  from 
the  fertilizer  applied  for  the  production  of  a  grain  crop 
(oats)  on  its  yield  per  acre  (Field  A) . 

2.  Field  experiments  with  prominent  varieties  of   grasses  and 

grass  mixtures  under  fairly  corresponding  circumstances 
and  with  different  varieties  on  potatoes  (Field  B) . 

3.  Field  experiments  regarding  the  effect  of  different  combina- 

tions of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  some  promi- 
nent garden  crops  (Field  C) . 

4.  Observations  regarding  the  adaptation  of  a  variety  of  more  or 

less  reputed  fodder  plants  new  to  our  section  of  the  country 
(Field  D). 
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5.  Field  experiments  with  different  commercial  phosphates,  to 

study  the  economy  of  using  the  cheaper  natural  phosphates 
or  the  more  costly  acidulated  phosphates  (Field  F). 

6.  Field  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  barn-yard  manure  on 

the  yield  of  corn  (Field  G) . 

7.  Field  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  fertilizer 

mixtures  on  leguminous  and  gi*ain  crops  (East  Field) . 

8.  Observations  on  permanent  grass  lands,  —  meadows. 

9.  Report  on  general  farm  work. 

10.    On  special  fertilization  with  reference  to  some  prominent  in- 
dustrial crops,  fruits  and  garden  vegetables. 

The  recently  increased  facilities  for  chemical  analysis  have 
been  tested  to  their  full  capacity,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  examinations  called  for :  — 

Fertilizers,  official, 214 

Fertilizers,  sent  on, 50 

Fertilizers,  for  station, 24 

Fodders,  sent  on, 32 

Fodders,  for  station, 31 

Wood  ashes, 108 

Milk,  for  station, 295 

Milk,  sent  on, 26 

Cream, 46 

Skun-milk, 24 

Buttemiilk, 8 

Water, 93 

Miscellaneous, 32 

The  entire  work  carried  on  in  the  chemical  department  will 
be  found  in  subsequent  pages  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

Part    III. 

Special  Work  in  the  Che3iical,  Laboratory. 

J.     Communication  on  commercial  fertilizers  :  — 

1.  General  introduction. 

2.  State  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  commercial 

fertilizers. 

3.  List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  May  1, 

1893,  to  May  1, 1894  (52). 

4.  Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  (214). 

5.  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances 

sent  on  for  examination  (169). 

6.  Miscellaneous  analyses  (7). 

7.  Miscellaneous  fodder  analyses  (45). 
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U.    Analyses  of  milk  sent  on  for  examination  (26) . 
III.    Analyses  of  water  sent  on  for  examination  (93) . 
rV.     Compilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  refuse  materials  used  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 
y.     Compilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  fodder 
articles,  fruits,  sugar-producing  plants,  dairy  products,  etc. 
VI.    Table  of  the  digestibility  of  American  feed  stuffs. 

The  meteorological  observations  for  local  purposes  have 
been  continued,  and  the  results  reported  to  the  authorities 
in  Boston  and  Washington.  The  periodical  publications  of 
the  work  accomplished  at  the  station  have  been  continued, 
seven  bulletins  having  been  issued  during  the  year,  treat- 
ing mainly  of  analyses  of  fertilizers,  feed  stuffs,  etc.  The 
interest  in  these  publications  has  manifested  itself  by  a 
steady  increase  of  applications  from  within  the  State  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  condition  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the 
experiment  station  is  such  that  in  the  interest  of  good 
economy  serious  attention  for  more  extensive  repairs  seems 
advisable  at  this  time.  As  the  existing  financial  resources 
do  not  warrant  the  expenditures  in  that  direction,  I  recom- 
mend the  application  for  suitable  appropriation  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  meet  these  wants. 

I  feel  it  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  to  you  my  particular 
satisfaction  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  all  parties 
engaged  with  me  in  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
year.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  support  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  me,  I  am. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  GOESSMANN, 

Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 


PART  I. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 


BY  J.   B.  LIND8EY. 
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Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows    (two). 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Steers. 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Lambs. 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Pigs  (two). 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Calves. 
Digestion  Experiments  with  Sheep. 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Horses. 
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General    Introduction. 


The  feeding  experiments  described  in  this  report  have  been 
conducted  with  a  view  to  answering  many  of  the  practical 
questions  asked  by  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts.  Several 
of  them  are  a  continuation  of  those  published  in  previous 
reports,  while  others  have  been  started  to  answer  questions 
of  importance  to  the  farming  conmiunity.  They  are  divided 
as  follows :  — 


/.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows. 
The  principal  objects  of  these  experiments  have  been :  — 

1.  To  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds 
oi  coarse  fodders  upon  the  economical  production  of  milk 
and  cream. 

2.  To  notice  the  effects  of  these  foods,  if  any,  upon  the 
composition  of  the  milk  and  cream. 

Many  other  facts  are  also  brought  out  in  the  experiment, 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to 
produce  a  space  of  cream,  etc. 

The  general  object  of  all  the  experiments  with  milch  cows 
has  been  to  find  those  methods  of  feeding  best  suited  to 
produce  milk  and  cream  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  to  do 
this  by  raising  a  greater  variety  of  coarse  fodder  articles 
upon  the  farm,  and  supplementing  these  fodders  with  con- 
centrated feed  stuffs. 


I 


II,     Feeding  Fxperiments  with  Steers. 

These  experiments  have  been  in  progress  for  several  years, 
with  these  objects  in  view  :  — 

1.     To  ascertain  those  fodder  rations  that  would  produce 
the  greatest  growth  for  the  least  outlay  of  money. 
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2.  To  find  out  what  it  actually  costs  to  produce  beef  in 
issachusetts. 

B.  To  compare  the  relative  merits  of  soiling  vs.  pasture 
'  growing  stock  during  the  summer  months. 

///.    Feeding  Eocperiments  ivith  Lambs  (  Winter) . 
rhe  objects  sought  have  been  :  — 

1.  To  find  the  cost  of  producing  live  weight  under  a 
ional  system  of  feeding. 

I.  To  find  out  if  ensilage  could  be  substituted  to  a  con- 
erable  extent  for  rowen  in  the  coarse  fodder  rations. 

IV.  Feeding  Eocperiments  with  Pigs. 
Objects :  — 

I.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  corn 
al  when  fed  in  connection  with  skim-milk. 

}.     The  cost  of  producing  pork. 

V.  Feeding  Experiments  with  Calves. 
Objects :  — 

[.  To  ascertai;!  whether  it  is  more  profitiible  to  feed 
rn-milk  to  growing  calves  or  to  pigs. 

I.  To  find  the  rate  of  growth  when  calves  are  fed  on 
m-milk  alone,  and  when  fed  on  skim-milk  and  grain. 

n  all  the  five  experiments  thus  far  mentioned,  especial  at- 
fcion  is  called  to  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  in  con- 
tion  with  a  rational  system  of  general  farm  management, 
on  the  character  of  the  food  fed  depends  not  only  the 
entity  of  milk,  beef,  pork  or  mutton  produced,  l:)ut  also 
value  of  the  manure  obtained. 


FT.     Digestion  Eocperiments  with  Sheep. 

[he  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  inquire  into 
digestibility  of  English  mixed  hay  and  of  the  new  con- 
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centrated  feed  stuffs,  such  as  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  the  new 
and  old  process  linseed  meals,  etc. 

VII.     Feeding  Hxperiments  with  Horses. 
This  section  contains  facts  in  relation  to  the  feeding  of 


four    horses 
(1888-93). 


at    the    station 


during 


several    years    past 


Farmers  are  especially  requested  to  address  the  station  if 
questions  arise  relating  to  the  experiments  herein  described, 
or  if  any  information  is  desired  concerning  any  problem  in 
stock  feeding.  Any  information  at  the  command  of  the 
station  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

J.  B.  LINDSEY. 
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L 

EEDING   EXPERIMENTS  AYITH  MILCH  COWS 

(TWO). 

General  Feeding   Experiments  with  Milch  Cows. 
October,  1892,  to  July,  1893. 

rain  feed :  Bnflblo  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal ;  coarse  feed : 
Ish  hay,  com  stover  and  com  and  soja-bean  ensilage.] 

Objects  of  the  Experiment. 
.     To  study  the  comparative  feeding  effects  of  English 
,  corn  stover  and  coni  and  soja-bean  ensilage  upon  the 
,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  produced. 
.     The  comparative  feeding  value  of  rowen  vs.  hay  of 
)  and  oats. 

ttention  is  also  called  to  the  value  of  the  manurial  ingre- 
its  in  the  feed  consumed,  and  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
luced  by  the  different  rations  fed  :  also  the  quality  of  the 
I  produced  during  the  different  feeding  periods. 


History  of  Cows. 

'Si|" 

%| 

KE  OP 

Bbbbd. 

Age 

Last  Calf  dsopped. 

^hi 

1^ 

»W. 

(Yean). 

^=1 

|«2 

^1 

»      •      • 

Native,    .... 

6  7 

Jan. 

15, 1892, 

6-7 

9 

•»     •      • 

Grade  Shorthorn, . 

5 

Dec. 

6, 1891, 

11-12 

10 

r 

Grade  Ayrshire,   . 

6 

June 

2, 1891. 

8-9 

17 

Bnce, . 

Grade  Shorthorn, . 

7 

May 

13, 1892, 

10-11 

5 

^  -    . 

Native,    .... 

(?) 

Feb. 

10,  1892, 

6-6 

7 

^  .    . 

Native,     .... 

(?) 

Jan. 

26,  1892, 

5-6 

8 

a, .     . 

Grade  Durham,    . 

11 

Jan. 

5,  1893, 

16-17 

lie,     . 

Grade  Jersey,  .    . 

4 

Dec. 

25,  1892, 

10-11 

. 

t,  .    . 

Native,    .... 

9 

Jan. 

18,  1893, 

12-13 

_ 

I,  .    . 

Grade  Ayrshire,  . 

6 

Mar. 

25,  1893, 

— 

— 

s  will  be  seen  from  the  above  record,  these  cows  are 
les  of  various  descriptions  and  of  different  milking 
ods.  They  probably  represent  average  cows  of  the 
OU8  herds  kept  by  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  only  two  of  the  cows,  viz.,  Gem 
and  Florence,  were  retained  during  the  entire  experiment, 
several  having  been  dropped,  owing  to  a  too  advanced  stage 
of  milking,  and  new  milch  cows  put  in  their  places.  The 
records  of  all  the  cows  on  trial  are,  however,  presented,  a8 
they  furnish  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
feeding  effects  of  the  several  varieties  of  fodder. 

Description  of  Fodder  Articles. 

The  grain  feed  remained  constant  throughout  the  entire 
experiment,  and  consisted  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  wheat 
bran  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  chemical  and  mechanical 
condition  was  good. 

The  coarse  feed  consisted  of  good  hay  of  mixed  grasses, 
rowen  (second  cut  of  grass  lands),  well-cured  hay  of  peas 
and  oats,  corn  stover,  corn  and  soja-bean  ensilage  and 
globe  mangolds. 

The  ensilage  was  made  from  ''  Pride  of  the  North  "  corn 
and  a  late  variety  of  soja  bean,  cut  up  into  pieces  several 
inches  in  length.  The  corn  was  cut  for  ensilage  when  the 
kernels  had  begun  to  glaze.  The  soja  bean  was  a  late 
variety  which  failed  to  blossom.  When  cut  it  measured 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 

Silo  No.  1  contained  equal  weight  parts  of  corn  and  soja 
bean,  while  silo  No.  2  contained  two  parts  of  soja  bean  to 
one  part  of  corn.  These  ensilages  are  called  respectively 
corn  and  soja-bean  ensilageand  soja-bean  and  corn  ensilage. 
The  silos  were  filled  rapidly,  and  treated  as  descril)ed  in 
previous  reports.  Silo  No.  1  was  much  larger,  and  con- 
tained several  times  as  much  ensilage  as  No.  2. 

The  corn  stover  was  obtained  from  the  same  variety  of 
corn  as  that  put  into  the  silo,  and  is  the  field-cured  plant 
remaining  after  the  fully  matured  ears  have  been  removed. 
It  was  cut  into  short  lengths  before  l:)eing  fed.  The  hay  of 
peas  and  oats  was  the  portion  that  remained  over  from  the 
summer  green  feeding,  and  was  cut  when  in  late  blossom 
and  dried. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  analyses  of  the  various 
grains  and  coarse  fodders,  together  with  their  fertilizing 
value  obtainable  after  they  have  passed  through  the  animal, 
i.  e.,  in  the  manure. 
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AncUyaea  of  Fine  Feed  used. 


Fodder  Akaltskb. 

Wbeat 
Bran. 

Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed. 

Cotton- 
geedMeaL 

jore  at  100°  C, 

10.36 

8.28 

7.00 

natter, 

89.65 

91.72 
100.00 

93.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 

e  ash, 

7.39 

0.91 

7.46 

cellnloee, 

11.60 

7.78 

6.63 

fiit, 

6.72 

13.61 

12.20 

protein, 

17.78 

26.03 

44.33 

nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

57.61 

51.67 

29.39 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

K 


iHp-l 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 
igen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5i|  cents,  potassium  oxide  4i|  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


Fkrtilizxb  Analtsxs. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

BnflnaJo 
Gluten 
Feed. 

Cotton- 
seed MeaL 

.ure, 

gen, 

phoric  acid, 

iflium  oxide, 

ation  per  2,000  pounds, 

irial  value  obtainable,  .... 

10.36 
2.46 
2.86 
1.63 
$11  96 
9  66 

8.28 

3.82 
0.46 
0.10 
$12  06 
9  65 

7.00 
6.69 
2.33 
1.72 
t23  88 
19  10 
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Analyses  of  Coarse  Fodder  Articles  used. 

Fodder  Axaltsbs. 

1 

1^ 

1 

-11 

ea 

«  o  &, 

5 

Moisture  at  lOO®  C,     . 
Diy  matter,  .... 

9.00 
91.00 

11.31 
88.69 

12.30 
87.70 

14.66 
a5.34 

77  77 
22.23 

80..33 
19.67 

88.51 
11.49 

Analytii  of  Dry  Hatter. 

Crude  ash,    .... 

"      cellulose,    . 

"fat,     ...       . 

"      protein,      . 
Non-nitrogenous   extract 

matter,       .... 

100.00 

6.64 
34.82 

3.18 
10.41 

44  95 

100.00 

6.48 
29.98 

4.23 
12.11 

47.20 

100.00 

6.90 
26.66 

2.29 
16.01 

48.14 

100.00 

5.49 

87.57 

1.82 

4.00 

51.12 

100.00 

9.48 

26.63 

3.75 

7.91 

52  23 

100.00 

11.91 

29.00 

8.02 

8.41 

47.66 

100.00 

1288 
9.98 
1.14 
7.04 

68.96 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5^  cents,  potassium  oxide  4<^  cents,  per  pound.] 


FbxTTLIZBS  ANALT8B8. 

1 

1 

1130 
1.72 
0.46 
1.97 

$6  56 
525 

h 

j 

2«w 

5  St 

|l 

Moisture,      .... 
Nitrogen,      .... 
Phosphoric  acid,  . 
Potassium  oxide, . 
Vaiuation  per  2,000  pounds, 
Manurial  value  obtainable,  . 

9.00 
1.52 
0.35 
1.54 
$6  32 
506 

12.30 
2.24 
0.65 
2.10 

$9  32 
7  46 

14.66 
0.55 
0.23 
1.84 

$3  55 
284 

77.77 
0.32 
0.12 
0.48 

$152 
122 

80.88 
0.27 
0.12 
0.48 

$137 
110 

88.51 
0.18 
0.10 
0.47 

$0  92 
(574 

*  Equal  parts  hj  weight. 


t  Two  parts  soja  bean  to  one  part  com. 


Mode  of  Feeding. 
The  entire  experiment  is  divided  into  two  parts :  Part  1 
includes  hay,  hay  and  roots,  corn  stover,  *<  corn  and  soja-bean 
ensilage,"  and  "  soja-bean  and  corn  ensilage.**  It  covers 
nearly  eight  months.  The  feeding  periods  vary  in  length 
from  several  weeks  to  several  months  in  case  of  the  corn  and 
soja-bean  ensilage.  Part  2  has  only  two  feeding  periods,  and 
extends  over  but  one  month  of  time. 
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The  grain  ration  remained  constant  during  the  entire  ex- 
riment,  and  consisted  of  three  pounds  each  of  wheat  bran, 
iffalo  gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  One-half  the 
Eiin  was  fed  at  the  time  of  milking  in  the  morning,  together 
tb  one-half  of  the  coarse  fodder ;  and  the  other  half,  together 
th  the  remainder  of  the  coarse  fodder,  at  the  time  of  milk- 
j  in  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock. 
The  animals  were  watered  twice  each  day,  about  two 
urs  after  feeding. 

The  amount  of  coarse  fodder  fed  depended  upon  the  in- 
ridual  appetite  of  the  different  animals.  Hay  constituted 
)  entire  coarse  feed  in  the  first  feeding  period,  and 
lounted  to  fifteen  pounds  per  day.  In  the  second  period 
een  pounds  of  globe  mangolds  were  added.  The  corn 
►ver  consumed  in  the  third  period  amounted  to  from  twelve 
fourteen  pounds  daily.  When  first  fed  the  animals  con- 
ned somewhat  more,  but  the  amount  gradually  decreased 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
jrage  daily  consumption.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
riods  the  hay  feed  was  limited  to  four  pounds  daily,  while 
I  ensilage  was  fed  ad  libitum.     This  generally  amounted  ■'^^Tl 

from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  per  day,  with  fifty  pounds  as  a 
r  average.     During  the  sixth  period  the  hay  of  peas  and  •    ^ 

B  consumed  varied  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  daily,  •  Iri.. 

i  the  rowen  in  the  seventh  period,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  -'iit* 

iinds  per  day.  \  ,^^^ 

For  more  details  see  the  record  of  each  cow.  .  u,.fc*'' 

Kol  Market  Cost  J  per  Ton^  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder,  *.^«r' 

eat  bran, $19  00 

falo  gluten  feed, 20  00 

ton-seed  meal, 28  00 

f, 15  00 

ven, 15  00 

7  of  peas  and  oats, 15  00                             ... 

n  stover, 5  00 

n  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 2  75 

arbean  and  com  ensilage, 2  75 

be  mangolds, 4  00 

rhe  commercial  value  of  the  various  fodder  rations  about 
l>e  described  is  based  upon  the  above-stated  market  cost. 
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Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during   the 
Seven  Sticcessive  Feeding  Periods  {1892-1893), 

3  ponnds  wheat  bran  eqaal  4  qnarts. 

3  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed  equal  8  quarts. 

3  ponnds  ootton-seed  meal  equal  2  qnarts. 


I. 

II. 

October  18  to  November  9. 

November  14  to  December  3. 

Wheat  bran, 

.      3  lbs. 

Wheat  bran. 

.      3  lbs. 

Bnfhlo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      8  " 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      3  «« 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

.      8  " 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

.      8  " 

Hay, 

.    16  " 

Hay 

.    15  " 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

.      1:4.5 

Globe  mangolds. 

.    16  " 

Total  cost,  .... 

21.3  cts. 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

.      1:4.9 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

9.64  " 

Total  cost. 

24.3  cts. 

Net  cost,     .... 

11.76  " 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

10.10  « 

Net  cost,     .       .    •  . 

14.20  " 

III. 

IV. 

December  12  to  Jantu 

%ry  9, 

January  18  to  April 

4, 

Wheat  bran. 

.      3  lbs. 

Wheat  bran, 

.      8  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      8  " 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      8  " 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

.      3  «• 

Cotton-seed  meal, 

.      8  " 

Com  stover. 

.    15  " 

Hay, 

.     4  " 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

.      1:4.8 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage. 

.    60  " 

Total  cost 

13.86  cts. 

Nutritive  ratio,   . 

.      1:4.9 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

7.88  " 

Total  cost 

19.90  cts. 

Net  cost,     .... 

6.97  •• 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

9.81   " 

Net  cost,     .... 

10.09  " 

V. 

VI. 

May  11  to  May  i 

?(?. 

June  8  to  June  21, 

Wheat  bran, 

.      8  lbs. 

Wheat  bran, 

.      8  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      8   " 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 

.      3    " 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

.      8    •• 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

.     3   « 

Hay 

.      4   " 

Hay  of  peas  and  oats. 

.    16   " 

Soja-bean  and  corn  ensilage, 

.    50    " 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

.    1:8.77 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

.      1:4.8 

Total  cost 

22.06  ctt. 

Total  cost 

19.90  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

10.36    " 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

9.51    " 

Net  cost 

11.69   " 

Net  cost,     .... 

10.39    " 
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)€r<ige  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  —  Concluded. 


VII. 


June   21   to  July  6. 

bnus, 8  lbs. 

I  gluten  feed, 8   " 

leed  meal, 3   " 

18   « 

TO  ratio, 1:4.01. 

OBt, 28.55  cts. 

ial  value  obtainable ia.48  *' 

It, 13.07   " 


immary  of  Cost  of  the  Average  Daily  Fodder  Rations. 
[Cents.] 


Total  Cost. 

Manorial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Cost 

Grain  and  hay, 

21.30 

9.54 

11.76 

Grain,  hay  and  mangolds,  . 

24.30 

10.10 

14.20 

Grain  and  com  stover. 

13.85 

7.88 

5.97 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,     . 

19.90 

9.81 

10.09 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,     . 

19.90 

9.51 

10.39 

Grain  and  hay  of  peas  and  oats, 

22.06 

10.86 

11.69 

Grain  and  rowen,        .... 

23.55 

10.48 

13.07 

le  total  coat  of  a  fodder  ration  is  the  sum  of  the  mar- 
josts  of  the  different  articles  consumed  per  day.  The 
irial  value  obtainable  is  the  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
ic  acid  and  potash  of  the  ration  fed  that  will  be  found  in 
oianure.  In  case  of  milch  cows  this  amounts  on  an 
ige  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  con- 
d  in  the  feed.  The  other  20  per  cent,  goes  into  the 
or  flesh  of  the  animal.  The  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
ic  acid  and  potash  thus  excreted  is  based  upon  the  retail 
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cost  of  these  articles  in  the  open  markets.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  in  operation  this  amounted  to  15  cents  per  pound 
for  nitrogen,  5J  cents  per  pound  for  phosphoric  acid  and  4^ 
cents  per  pound  for  potash.  The  net  cost  of  a  ration  is  that 
cost  remaining  after  the  value  of  the  manure  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  total  cost.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
value  of  the  manure,  i.e.,  its  content  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
fodder  articles  fed.  Thus,  if  the  feed  consists  of  com  meal 
and  hay,  each  of  which  articles  have  an  obtainable  manurial 
value  of  about  $5  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  manure  will  be 
considerably  inferior  to  one  where  cotton-seed  meal  with  an 
obtainable  manurial  value  of  about  $20  per  ton  or  wheat  bran 
with  an  obtainable  manurial  value  of  $10  per  ton  are  fed. 

All  the  concentrated  feed  stuffs,  such  as  linseed  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed  and  wheat  bran, 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  the  animal. 


M 


Quantity  and  Cost 

of  Milk  produced  per  Day. 

Mat. 

Gkm. 

LUCT. 

Viola. 

Akka. 

FEEDLNO  PERIODS. 

P 

It 

1^ 

ft 

Qta. 

eta. 

ft 

1' 

Qta. 

eta. 

Qt«. 

eta. 

Qta. 

eta. 

Qta. 

Ctfc 

I\trt  1, 

I.    Orain  and  hay, . 

6.34 

3.86 

11.24 

1.89 

8.45 

2.52 

5.82 

3.65 

5.80 

8.6T 

n.    Grain,  hay  and  mangoldt, 

6.47 

3.76 

11.93 

2.04 

8.84 

2.75 

5.23 

4.61 

6.72 

•3.60 

m.    Grain  and  corn  stover,     . 

4.04 

2.71 

9.26 

1.45 

6.69 

1.95 

3.74 

8.78 

4.75 

2.73 

IV.    Grain,  hay  and  ensilage, . 

- 

- 

12.21 

1.55 

7.80 

2.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V.    Grain,  hay  and  ensilage, . 

- 

- 

11.77 

1.71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUrt  2, 

VI.    Grain  and  peas  and  oats, 

- 

- 

10.82 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Vn.    Grain  and  rowen,     . 

5.92 

8.28 

11.03 

2.07 

TS2 

2.87 

4.98 

4.01 

5.42 

- 

Average, 

11.11 

1.82 

3.83 

•  Cow  consamed  five  pounds  leas  hay  per  day  during  this  period. 
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Quantity  and  Coat  of  Milk  prodticed  per  Day  —  Continued. 


Flobsnce. 

Julia. 

JXXXIB. 

Nora. 

FKKDING  PERIODS. 

li 

6^ 

It 

ft 

It 

Ij 
P 

Qte. 

Cts. 

Qt«. 

Ct«. 

Qts. 

Cte. 

Qts. 

Cts. 

PaHl, 

Orain  and  hay,     . 

10.46 

2.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Graio,  hay  and  mangolds,  . 

10.58 

2.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grain  and  corn  etover, 

7.12 

1.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,    . 

9.31 

2.14 

12.85 

1.62 

10.86 

1.72 

- 

- 

Grain,  hay  and  ensilage,     . 

8.24 

2.43 

11.60 

1.78 

9.60 

2.02 

11.45 

1.78 

PaH2. 

Grain  and  peaa  and  oaU,    . 

7.20 

8.00 

- 

- 

8.70 

2.42 

10.48 

1.94 

Grain  and  rowen. 

7.62 

8.18 

0.30 

2.37 

8.19 

2.58 

10.00 

208 

Average,     .... 

8.63 

2.41 

11.22 

1.87 

0.31 

2.18 

10.84 

1.92 

Comments  on  the  Above  Results. 

Bmembering  that  during  the  entire  experiment  the  grain 

m  remained  the  same,  and  that  the  quantity  of  coarse 

ers  fed  was  in  all  cases  governed  by  the  individual  appe- 

of   the   animal,  the   following  points  are  worthy  of 

That  when  the  roots  were  added  to  the  hay  ration  the 
of  milk  in  four  cases  out  of  six  increased,  in  one  case 
lined  constant  and  in  one  case  slightly  decreased.  The 
3ased  yield,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
\  cost  of  the  roots,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  milk  per 
t  was  noticeably  increased  in  this  period. 

The  grain  and  hay  ration  produced  a  comparatively 
yield,  but  the  average  cost  of  production  per  quart  in 
case  of  three  cows  whose  record  extends  through  the 
3  periods  was  above  that  for  the  com  stover  and  corn 
soja-bean  ensilage  rations.  The  cost  per  quart  when  hay 
fed  as  the  coarse  fodder  was  2.15  cents,  with  com  stover 
1.76  cents  and  with  ensilage  1.99  cents. 

The  yield  of  milk  decreased  on  an  average  25  per 
.  during  the  corn-stover  period ;  but  because  of  the  low 
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market  value  of  this  fodder  the  average  cost  of  producing 
one  quart  of  milk,  in  case  of  three  cows,  was  lowest  in  this 
period,  namely,  1.76  cents. 

4.  In  feeding  period  IV.  (corn  and  soja-bean  ensilage), 
where  cows  Gem,  Lucy  and  Florence  are  considered,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  ensilage  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the 
yield  of  milk  from  Gem,  and  not  a  very  great  decrease  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  cows.  These  results,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  period  lasted  seventy-five  days,  during  which 
time  the  cows  would  naturally  shrink  some  in  their  yield,  in- 
dicates that  the  corn  and  soja-bean  ensilage  was  instrumen- 
tal in  stimulating  the  flow  of  milk.  This  period  produced 
milk,  in  case  of  five  cows  whose  average  yield  was  10.5 
quarts  per  day,  at  1.84  cents  per  quart,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  low. 

5.  In  comparing  the  merits  of  rowen  and  the  hay  of  peas 
and  oats,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  results.  The  yield  of  milk  was  slightly  increased  by 
the  rowen  over  the  peas  and  oats,  but  rather  more  rowen  was 
consumed,  making  the  cost  per  quart  of  milk  a  trifle  higher. 
It  can  be  stated,  however,  that  hay  of  well-cured  peas  and 
oats  compares  v6ry  favorably  with  a  good  quality  of  rowen 
for  milk  production. 

6.  That  the  cost  of  milk  per  quart  depends  upon  the  abso- 
lute yield  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  noticeable  that 
when  the  cows  yield  but  4  to  5  quarts  of  milk  per  day  the 
total  cost  of  this  milk  is  3  J  to  4  cents  per  quart ;  and  when  6 
quarts  are  produced  the  cost  is  about  3  cents  per  quart.  This 
fact  has  been  previously  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  the 
station,  namely,  that  a  cow  ceases  to  be  profitable  when  she 
yields  but  6  quarts  or  less  per  day.  If  the  farmer,  therefore, 
would  make  milk  production  profitable  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  should  select  cows  that  are  capable  of  giving 
large  and  continuous  yields  of  milk.  A  herd  of  cows  in 
which  the  average  yield  is  but  7  to  8  quarts  cannot  be  a  very 
profitable  one. 
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Lt  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  samples  of  the  milk 
•e  taken  daily,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  a  com- 
ite  sample  of  three  days'  milk  (Monday,  Tuesday  and 
dnesday)  of  each  week,  believing  that  in  this  way  a 
ber  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  produced 
the  various  cows  could  be  obtained. 

I  the  Coarse  Fodders  Influence  the  Quality  of  the  Milk  f 

\y  the  quality  of  the  milk  the  percentages  of  total  solids 

of  faf  are  referred  to.  A  close  study  of  the  analyses  of 
milk  in  the  various  periods  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

different  coarse  fodders  exerted  no  decided  influence 
n  the  composition  of  the  milk.  There  were  variations 
n  week  to  week,  both  in  the  percentage  of  total   solids 

of  fat,  but  no  marked  change  is  noticed  in  any  one  par- 
lar  period,  and  the  slight  variations  that  do  occur  should 
lout  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  animal, 

the  consequent  influence  upon  the  secretion,  rather  than 
Luy  particular  influence  due  to  the  feed  consumed. 

General  Conclusions, 

'his  experiment  confirms  others  made  at  the  station,  and 
its  out  the  economy  of  raising  and  feeding  a  greater 
iety  of  coarse  fodder  articles,  substituting  them  for  the 
1- priced  hay. 

!om  and  soja-bean  ensilage  has  proved  itself  to  be  fiilly 
al  if  not  superior  to  hay  in  producing  a  yield  of  milk,  with- 
affecting  the  quality  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the 
3lute  cost.  This  ration  produced  milk  at  less  than  two 
bs  per  quart. 

U)ots,  while  they  are  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
s,  especially  those  fed  upon  dry  fodder,  cannot  be  fed  to 
extent  economically,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
k  produced. 

[ay  of  peas  and  oats  proved  itself  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
al  to  a  good  quality  of  rowen  for  milk  production. 
*he  different  coarse  fodders  have  not  influenced  the  com- 
ition  of  the  milk  to  any  noticeable  extent. 
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2.     Summer  Feeding   Experiments  with   Milch  Cows. 
Julyy  1892y  to  September^  1892. 

[Coarse  fodder  articles:  rowen,  green  vetch  and  oats  and  green  com  fodder; 
grain  feed :  wheat  bran,  Baflalo  glnten  feed,  cotton-seed  meal  and  new  -process  lin- 
seed meal.] 

Object  of  the  Experiment. 

This  experiment  had  for  its  object  the  studying  of  the 
comparative  value  of  three  distinct  fodder  rations  on  the 
economical  production  of  milk  and  cream  during  the  summer 
season. 

The  first  ration  consisted  of  green  vetch  and  oats  ad  libi- 
tuniy  four  pounds  of  rowen  and  three  pounds  each  of  wheat 
bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  second  ration  consisted  of  rowen  ad  libitum  and  three 
pounds  each  of  wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  new- 
process  linseed  meak 

The  third  ration  consisted  of  four  pounds  of  rowen,  all  the 
corn  fodder  the  animal  could  eat,  and  three  pounds  each  of 
wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  new-process  linseed 
meal. 

The  vetch  and  oats  were  cut  when  in  bloom,  and  the  com 
fodder  when  the  kernels  were  beginning  to  glaze. 

Four  pounds  of  rowen  were  fed  daily  in  connection  with 
the  green  fodder.  The  daily  consumption  of  green  fodder 
was  governed  by  the  individual  appetite  of  the  animals,  and 
usually  decreased  with  the  advancing  stage  of  growth  of  the 
fodder  plant.  The  feeding  of  the  green  crops  ceased  as  soon 
as  they  neared  maturity,  and  they  were  then  cut  and  made 
into  hay,  or,  in  the  case  of  corn  fodder,  placed  in  the  silo. 

The  cows  were  grades  of  various  description,  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  experiment  was  the  same  as  in  the 
one  immediately  preceding. 
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Last  Caut  dbopprd. 
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Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the   Various  Articles  of  Fodder. 
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Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles 
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Fertilizing  Constituents, 
[Nitrogen  17i|  cents,  phosphoric  acid  6  cents,  potassiam  oxide  5}  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fkrtilizkh  Analyses. 
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Moisture,    . 
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Nitrogen,    . 
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0.44 

0.19 

Phosphoric  acid, 

2.85 

0.46 

3.17 

1.95 

0.47 

0.13 

0.15 

Potassium  oxide. 

1.63 

0.10 

2.25 

1.08 

• 

1.63 

0.42 

0.33 

Valuation    per   2,000 
pounds,   . 

f  13  39 

$13  64127  90 

f  23  58 

18  28 

12  13 

f  1  17 

Manurial    value    ob- 
lAinable, . 

10  71 

10  91 

22  32 

18  64 

6  62 

1  70 

0  94 

Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Motions  used  during  the 
Tliree  Successive  Feeding  Periods, 


July  13  to  July  24. 
Wheat  bran,       ....     3  lbs. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,    .       .       .      3  " 
Cotton-seed  meal,       .       .       .      3  " 

Rowen, 4  " 

Vetch  and  oats,  .        .        .        .    40  " 
Nutritive  ratio,   .        .        .        .1:3  79 
Total  cost,  ....        1825ct8. 
Manurial  value  obtainable,       11.32  " 
Net  cost 6.93  " 


II. 


Auyutt  10  to  August  28. 
Wheat  bran,       .... 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,    . 
New-process  linseed  meal, 

Rowen,    « 

Nutritive  ratio,  .... 
Total  cost,  ....       22 
Manurial  value  obtainable, .       12. 
Net  cost,      ....       10. 


3  lbs. 
8  " 
8  " 
18  " 
1:4.41 
.95ct8. 
.00  " 
95  «* 


III. 


September  4  to  September  28. 

Wheat  bran, 3  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 3  •* 

New-process  linseed  meal, 3  " 

Rowen, 4  «* 

Com  fodder, 65  " 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:506 

Total  cost, 19.33  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 9.96  " 

Net  cost, 9.38  " 
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mmary  of  Coat  of  the  Average  Daily  Fodder  Rations. 
[Centa.] 
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Results  of  the  Experiment. 

'here  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  milk  in  case  of 
p  out  of  the  six  cows,  owing  to  a  rather  advanced  period 
lactation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
le  rations  produced  a  very  fair  yield  of  milk,  but  the  cost 
;he  same  differs.  The  average  cost  per  quart  for  the  six 
s  in  the  second  feeding  period,  where  rowen  was  the 
rse  feed,  was  2.60  cents.  In  the  first  feeding  period, 
Te  green  vetch  and  oats  was  the  chief  coarse  fodder,  the 
rage  cost  in  case  of  five  cows  was  2.19  cents  per  quart ; 
le  in  the  third  period,  where  green  fodder  corn  was  the 
jf  coarse  fodder,  the  average  cost  for  the  six  cows  was 
[)  cents  per  quart.  In  case,  therefore,  of  feeding  periods 
,nd  III.,  milk  is  produced  at  an  average  price  of  2\  cents 

quart,  which  is  fairly  low,  considering  the  advanced 
iod  of  lactation  of  three  of  the  cows.     In  feeding  period 

on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  cost  2.60  cents  per  quart, 
ch  shows  that  other  cheaper  coarse  fodders  must  be  sub- 
iited  for  the  costly  hay  in  order  to  produce  milk  at  a 
imum  cost. 

Ls  far  as  the  effect  of  feed  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
cerned,  there  appears  to  be  no  distinct  steady  increase  or 
rease  in  composition.     Variations  are  noticeable,  gener- 

slight  ones,  from  week  to  week  in  the  composition  of 
i  cow's  milk.  In  one  or  two  cases  these  differences  are 
te  marked,  being  as  high  as  one  per  cent,  in  case  of  fat ; 

it  is  plainly  evident  that  such  variations  are  brought 
ut  by  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and  not  by  particular 
lence  of  the  feed. 

'he  results  in  previous  years,  with  soja-bean.  Southern 
-pea,  serradella,  green  rye  and  peas  and  oats  have  already 
Q  published.  They  point  out  dearly  the  fact  that  a  well- 
iilated  system  of  feeding  the  dairy  stock  during  the  sum- 
'  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory 
ilts. 
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3.     Creamery   Record   of    the   Station  for  1892  and 

1893. . 
The  cost  of  feed  consumed  is  based  on  the  market  prices 
stated  below.     The  valuation  of  the  whole  milk  is  taken  at 
three  cents  per  quart. 

Local  Market    Cost  |^er   Ton  of  the    Various   AHides  of  Fodder 

used. 

Wheat  bran, .        .  $19  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 20  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 28  00 

New-process  linseed  meal, 26  00 

Hay, 15  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Com  fodder  (green), 2  50 

Com  stover, 5  00 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage,        .        .        .  2  75 

Soja-bean  and  com  ensilage, 2  75 

Serradella  and  Hungarian  grass  ensilage,    .  2  75 

Hay  of  peas  and  oats, 15  00 

Hay  of  vetch  and  oats, 15  00 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 2  50 

Buckwheat  (green), 2  50 

Vetch  (green), 3  00 

Globe  mangolds, -4  00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  17j|  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5  cents,  potassium  oxide  5^  cents,  per  pound.] 


Wheat  bran,  . 
Buffalo  gluten  feed. 
Cotton-seed  meal,  . 
New-process  linseed  meal 
Hay,         .... 
Rowen,  .        .         .      . 
Com  fodder  (green),     . 
Com  stover,  .... 
Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 
Soja-bean  and  com  ensilage, 
Serradella  and  Hungarian  grass 

ensilage. 
Hay  of  peas  and  oats. 
Hay  of  vetch  and  oats,   . 
Vetch  and  oats  (green). 
Buckwheat  (green). 
Vetch  (green). 
Globe  mangolds, 


11.17 

8.83 

7.85 

10.62 

9.00 

11.30 

80.89 

14.66 

77.77 

80.33 

80.83 
12.30 
9.95 
79.16 
85.00 
82.00 
88.51 


2.48 
3.78 
6.47 
5.84 
1.52 
1.72 
0.19 
0.55 
0.32 
0.27 

0.45 
2.24 
2.44 
0.44 
0.89 
0.56 
0.13 


2.85 
0.05 
2.75 
1.95 
0.35 
0.47 
0.15 
3.23 
0  12 
0.12 

0.12 
0.65 
0.65 
0.13 
0.08 
0.21 
0.10 


1.63 
0.10 
1.98 
1.08 
1.54 
1.63 
0.33 
1.84 
0.48 
0.48 

0.48 
2.10 
2.10 
0.42 
0.88 
0.17 
0.47 


> 


113  31 
13  80 
27  57 
23  58 

7  36 

8  28 
1  17 
7  17 
1  77 

1  59 

2  22 

10  80 

11  50 
2  13 

1  86 

2  35 
1  07 


14.] 
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Fertilizing  Constituents  of  Cream. 
[Average  Analysis.] 


store  at  100®  C,      .... 
rogen  (17 J  cents  per  pound), 
sphoric  acid  (5  cents  per  pound), . 
kssium  oxide  (6 J  cents  per  pound). 


Per  Cent. 

72.00-74.00 
0.54 
0.17 
0.12 


?he  monthly  value  placed  upon  the  cream  is  the  price  paid 
the  same  by  the  local  creamery.  The  financial  statement 
tased  on  the  local  cost  of  feed,  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sration  interest  on  investment  or  cost  of  labor  involved, 
rhe  results  here  presented  are  stated  under  the  following 
arate  headings :  — 

.  Statement  of  articles  of  fodder  used. 

.  Record  of  average  quality  of  milk  and  fodder  rations. 

.  Value  of  cream  at  creamery  basis  of  valuation. 

.  Cost  of  skim-milk  on  the  basis  of  three  cents  per  quart  for 

3le  milk. 

►.  What  the  creamery  records  show. 

>.  Analyses  of  cream  and  butter  fat. 
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3.     Value  of  Cream  at  Creamery  Boosts  of  Valuation. 


1 

Total  Valueof  Fertil- 
izing Constituents 
of  Food  consumed. 

Value  of  Fertilizing 
ConsUtuents  lost 
In  Cream. 

Net  Cost  of  Feed 
tor  Production  of 
Cream. 

8 

1  1 

18M 

January,  . 

$31  07 

f  17  51 

$0  55 

$14  11 

$34  64 

February, 

34  38 

18  36 

0  62 

16  64 

38  95 

March,  . 

88  50 

20  95 

0  76 

18  31 

45  04 

April,   . 

38  47 

21  04 

0  65 

18  08 

36  59 

May, 

85  23 

20  13 

0  67 

15  77 

31  65 

June, 

81  28 

19  44 

0  57 

12  41 

27  50 

July, 

36  11 

22  80 

0  58 

13  89 

28  69 

Augast,  • 

39  94 

23  95 

0  56 

16  57 

32  22 

September, 

38  95 

22  93 

0  55 

16  57 

33  72 

October,  • 

40  12 

22  14 

0  57 

18  55 

34  84 

November, 

43  33 

21  29 

0  45 

22  49 

31  00 

December, 

28  91 

17  03 

0  41 

12  29 

29  02 

Averages, 

f  36  36 

$20  63 

$0  57 

$16  31 

$33  65 

189S. 

January,  .  ' 

f30  41 

$22  81 

$0  67 

$7  27 

$41  69 

February, 

32  44 

20  05 

0  80 

13  19 

49  39 

March,  . 

86  07 

24  91 

0  91 

11  07 

56  32 

April, 

33  59 

25  42 

0  70 

8  87 

41  24 

May,    . 

40  29 

27  98 

0  70 

13  01 

38  95 

June, 

38  27 

28  48 

0  62 

10  41 

32  80 

July,    . 

36  81 

26  34 

0  61 

10  58 

31  57 

August,  . 

40  31 

26  74 

0  60 

14  17 

81  82 

September, 

33  61 

18  99 

0  55 

15  17 

32  88 

October,  . 

41  57 

28  68 

0  61 

13  50 

34  84 

Averages, 

$36  24 

$25  08 

$0  68 

$11  72 

$89  10 
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'ost  of  Skim-milk  an  the  Basis  of  Three  Cents  per  Quart  for 
Whole  Milk. 


M 

3 
'S  . 

I'd 

5 

IV 

S 
m 

1. 

1^: 

1 
1 

m 
in 

Ml 

1^ 

1 

CD 

1. 

7» 

i,4eo.3 

845.0 

248.5 

1,211.8 

4.10 

2.38 

$34  64 

0.75 

$9  16 

fy.     • 

1,612.4 

950.0 

279.4 

1,383.0 

4.10 

2.42 

88  95 

0.71 

942 

1.818.0 

1,155.0 

340.0 

1,478.0 

3.90 

2.45 

45  04 

0.65 

950 

. 

1,704.4 

989.0 

290.9 

1,413.5 

3.70 

2.14 

86  59 

1.03 

14  54 

1,806.7 

1,021.0 

300.0 

1,606.7 

8.10 

1.78 

31  65 

1.50 

22  55 

1,818.5 

873.0 

256.8 

1,561.7 

3.15 

1.51 

27  50 

1.73 

27  05 

1,602.8 

883.0 

260.0 

1,342.8 

3.25 

1.78 

28  69 

1.44 

19  40 

►  • 

1,766.8 

848.0 

249.4 

1,516.4 

3.80 

1.80 

32  22 

1.36 

20  70 

ber,     . 

1,581.4 

843.0 

248.0 

1,333.4 

4.00 

2.12 

38  72 

1.08 

13  71 

»•        • 

1,614.7 

8n.o 

256.2 

1,358.6 

4.00 

2.16 

84  84 

1.00 

13  61 

tor,     . 

1,408.7 

756.0 

222.3 

1,186.4 

4.10 

2.20 

3100 

0.94 

11  26 

ter,     . 

1,232.0 

691.0 

208.2 

1,028.8 

4.20 

2.86 

29  02 

0.64 

794 

««•.    - 

1,618.8 

893.8 

262.8 

1,357.6 

3.78 

2.09 

$33  66 

1.07 

$14  88 

IS. 

1,625.2 

981.0 

288.5 

1,336.5 

4.25 

2.67 

$41  69 

0.53 

$7  06 

T.       . 

2,007.4 

1,176.0 

845.9 

1,661.5 

4.20 

2.46 

49  39 

0.66 

10  88 

. 

2,332.5 

1,341.0 

894.4 

1.938.1 

4.20 

2.41 

56  82 

0.70 

18  65 

2,008.7 

1,031.0 

808.2 

1,705.5 

4.00 

2.05 

41  24 

1.11 

19  02 

1,997.6 

1,025.0 

301.5 

1,696.1 

8.80 

1.98 

38  95 

1.24 

20  97 

1,668.6 

911.0 

267.9 

1,400.7 

3.60 

1.96 

32  80 

1.23 

17  25 

1,632.2 

902.0 

265.3 

1,366.9 

8.50 

1.93 

31  57 

1.16 

17  89 

> 

1,743.9 

870.0 

258.9 

1,495.0 

3.60 

1.61 

31  32 

1.41 

20  09 

ber,     . 

1,605.6 

822.0 

241.8 

1,363.8 

4.00 

2.04 

32  88 

1.12 

15  28 

r,. 

1,830.9 

901.0 

265.0 

1,565.9 

4.00 

1.97 

34  84 

1.20 

18  89 

^ 

M,     . 

1,845.3 

996.0 

293.2 

1,652.0 

3.91 

2.09 

$39  10 

1.03 

$16  13 

5.     WTiat  the   Creamery  Records  Show. 

Ther  nutritive  ratio  of  the  feed  varied  in  1892  from 
fO  to  1 :  5.70,  with  an  average  of  1 :  4.95  ;  in  1893  from 
)0  to  1 :  5.00,  vrith  an  average  of  1 :  4.38. 

The  average  monthly  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
i  in  1892  from  3.50  to  4.55,  with  an  average  of  4.01 ; 
93,  from  4,42  to  4.84,  with  an  average  of  4.62, 
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3.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of  total  solids  varied 
in  1892  from  12.30  to  13.75,  with  an  average  of  13.12;  in 
1893,  from  13.64  to  14.01,  with  an  average  of  13.82. 

4.  The  relation  of  fat  to  solids  not  fet  in  1892  was 
1 :  2.29,  while  in  1893  it  was  1 : 1.99. 

5.  The  total  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1892  to  13.84  cents  and  in  1893  to  12.36  cents. 

6.  The  net  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1892  to  6.21  cents  and  in  1893  to  4.00  cents. 

7.  The  value  received  for  one  space  of  cream  varied  in 
1892  from  3.10  to  4.20  cents,  with  an  average  of  3.78;  in 
1893,  from  3.50  to  4.25,  with  an  average  of  3.91  cents ;  which 
amounted  per  quart  (average)  in  1892  to  12.85  cents,  and 
in  1893  to  13.29  cents. 

8.  The  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce  one 
space  of  cream  in  1892  was  1.81  and  in  1893  1.85;  or  6.16 
quarts  of  whole  milk  to  produce  one  quart  of  cream  in  1892, 
and  6.29  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  produceone  quart  of  cream 
in  1893. 

9.  The  net  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  cream  averaged  in 
1892  6.21  cents  and  in  1893  4.00  cents.  Received  per  quart 
of  cream  in  1892  12.85  cents  and  in  1893  13.34  cents, 
thereby  securing  a  profit  of  6.64  cents  per  quart  in  1892  and 
9.34  cents  in  1893. 

For  further  details  concerning  results  in  preceding  years, 
see  ninth  annual  report,  pages  76  to  82,  and  tenth  annual 
report,  pages  48  to  55. 

Our  average  statements  for  the  current  year  apply  in  each 
case  to  only  ten  months,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  financial 
settlement  is  made  with  our  local  creamery  two  months  after 
the  cream  is  furnished. 
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Ireomiery  Record,  1892-93.  —  Analyses  of  Cream  and  Butter 
Fat. 


Dati  or 

Samplino. 

Analysis  or  Cbiam. 

Analysis     1 
OP  Fat.       1 

AvEBAOB  Daily  Fodder 
Rations. 

SoUda. 

Fat. 

Solida 
not 
Fat. 

Vols- 

tile 

Aolda. 

III 

Oct. 

18. 

25.83 

16.00 

9.63 

- 

- 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton- 
seed  meal,  15  pounds  hay. 

Dec. 

8. 

25.28 

16.90 

8.88 

" 

■ 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  8  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  15  pounds  hay,  15 
pounds  sugar  beets. 

Deo. 

23, 

25.55 

17.00 

8.55 

■ 

" 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  8  pounds  cotton- 
seed  meal.  15.9  pounds  com 
stover. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

25, 
80, 

28.52 
28.30 
27.60 

20.66 
18.00 
18.83 

7.86 
8.30 
8.67 

5.63 
5.77 
5.57 

88.75 
87.45 
87.42 

8  pounds  wheat  bran,  8  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  4  pounds  hay,  48 
pounds  com  and  soja-bean 
ensilage. 

Feb. 

9, 

27.03 

18.55 

8.48 

5.73 

87.00 

Feb. 

w, 

27.19 

19.55 

7.64 

5.48 

87.83 

Feb. 

28, 

28.23 

20.23 

8.00 

5.98 

86.80 

Marcb 

i   6, 

?p.l7 

21.20 

7.97 

5.57 

88.80 

March  15, 

30.00 

22.25 

7.75 

5.39 

87.15 

March  21. 

27.10 

19.13 

7.97 

5.48 

87.46 

March  28, 

26.19 

18.44 

7.75 

5.75 

86.55 

AprU 

*. 

28. 68 

18.80 

7.86 

5.91 

86.90 

May 
May 

3, 
17. 
28, 

27.11 
25.45 
27.34 

19.01 
17.85 
19.97 

8.10 
7.60 
7.37 

5.81 
5.45 
6.52 

87.71 
87.47 
87.81 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton 
seed  meal,  4  pounds  hay,  40.5 
pounds  soJa-bean  and  com 
ensilage. 

Jane 
Jane 
June 

8, 
14. 
22, 

25.18 
27.81 
25.53 

18.02 
19.08 
18.58 

7.17 
8.23 
6.97 

5.04 
5.38 
4.95 

88.49 
87.45 
88.17 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  8  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  14.64  pounds  hay 

Jane 
July 

28, 
6. 

29.87 
24.88 

22.48 
16.85 

7.89 
8.01 

4.79 
5.72 

87.57 
88.25 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  cotton- 
seed  meal,  16.62  pounds 
rowen. 

Ill 
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tifli' 


6. 

Creamery 

^  Record,  1893.- 

-  Analyses  of  Cream  and  Butter  Fat, 

«  § 

Datb  of 
Sampling. 

Analysis  of  Crbax  . 

Analysis 
OF  Fat. 

Aysbaob  Daily  Foddkb 
Rations. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Solids 
not 
Fat. 

Vola- 

tile 

Acids. 

Non- 
volatile 
Acids. 

I. 
n. 

m. 

IV. 
V. 

July  14, 
July    19, 

Aug.  12, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  22, 
Sept.  6, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  29, 
Oct.  8, 
Oct.  13, 
Oct.  20, 
Oct.  25, 
Oct.     81. 

31.00 
80.68 

27.85 
82.78 
32.44 
27.41 
24.81 
24.89 
24.63 
26.87 
26.29 
26.19 
24.71 

23.99 
22.63 

19.82 
84.78 
25.00 
90.80 
16.79 
16.28 
16.01 
17.75 
18.15 
17.85 
16.58 

7.61 
7.93 

8.03 
8.00 
7.44 
7.11 
8.02 
8.61 
8.62 
9.12 
8.14 
8.34 
8.13 

5.34 

6.24 
4.77 

4.82 
6.50 
5.52 
6.88 
5.50 
5.27 
4.87 
5.20 

88.16 

87.00 
88.20 

88.17 

86.93 
86.79 
87.04 
87.64 
88.27 
87.02 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  8  pounds 
gluten  feed,  8  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  4  pounds  rowen, 
89.60  pounds  vetch  and  oau. 

8  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  linseed 
meal,  17.76  pounds  rowen. 

8  pounds  wheat  bran,  8  pounds 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  linseed 
meal,  4  pounds  rowen,  51.29 
pounds  com  fodder. 

3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  8  pounds  linseed 
meal,  18  pounds  hay. 

8  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds 
gluten  feed,  8  pounds  linseed 
meal,  10  pounds  hay  of  vetch 
and  oaU. 

I 


i 
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n. 

UETH  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT  WITH  STEERS. 

1892-93. 


General  Description. 
'he  experiment  here  described  is  a  continuation  of  those 
►lished  in  our  previous  reports. 

'wo  grades  Shorthorn  steers,  yearlings,  weighing  about 
hundred  pounds  each,  were  used  in  the  experiment. 
\y  were  quite  thin  when  first  received,  and  cost  3.5  cents 
pound  of  live  weight. 

'he  coarse  foods  fed  were  raised  upon  the  station  grounds, 
consisted  principally  of  corn  ensilage,  corn  stover,  hay, 
en  rye  and  a  small  quantity  of  roots. 
?he  com  for  ensilage  was  cut  just  as  the  kernels  were 
dng.  The  com  stover  was  the  com  plant  remaining 
ir  the  fully  matured  ears  had  been  removed, 
^he  grains  used  were  either  equal  weight  parts  of  wheat 
n  and  Chicago  maize  feed  or  wheat  bran  and  Bufialo 
ben  feed. 

'he  quantity  of  coarse  fodders  fed  depended  in  all  cases 
►n  the  individual  appetite  of  the  animals. 
?he  animals  were  fed  and  watered  twice  each  day,  between 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
•n,  one-half  of  the  food  being  given  at  each  time. 
Vo  distinct  feeding  periods  are  described,  namely,  the 
b  winter  and  spring  seasons  and  the  autumn  and  second 
iter  seasons. 

Objects  of  the  Experiment. 
Tie  objects  of  the  experiment  were  threefold :  — 
\     To  ascet'tainj  if  possible,  those  rations,  i.  e.,  combina- 
[S  of  food,  that  would  produce  the  largest  growth  for  the 
t  outlay  of  money* 
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//.  To  secure  facts  relating  to  the  actual  cost  ofbeefpro^ 
duction  in  Massachusetts  under  existing  local  conditions. 

III.  To  compare  the  relative  merits  and  cost  of  pasture 
vs.  soiling  during  the  summer  season. 


1.     Feeding  Record  of  First  Winter  and  Spring 

Seasons. 

Dec.  i,  1891,  to  June  12,  1892. 

[Coarse  fodders:  hay,  com  ensilage,  com  stover,  green  rye,  turnips,  mangolds 
and  sugar  beets ;  grains :  wheat  bran,  Chicago  maize  feed  and  BofBsiIo  gluten  feed.] 

Local  Market  Cost,  per  Ton,  of  tJie  Various  Articles  of  Fodder 

icsed. 

Wheat  bran, $22  00 

Chicago  maize  feed, 25  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 23  CO 

Hay, 15  00 

Dent  com  ensilage,* 2  50 

Sweet  corn  ensilage, 2  50 

Dent  com  stover,* 5  00 

Green  rye, 2  50 

Turnips, .        .  2  50 

Mangolds, 4  00 

Sugar  beets, 5  00 

•  Pride  of  the  North. 


Analyses  of  Fine  Feed  used. 


FODDKB  AMALTSK8. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Chicago 
Maize  Feed. 

Bofmio 

Gluten 
Feed. 

Moisture  at  100**  C, 

Dry  matter, 

10.09 
89.91 

8.70 
91.30 

7.65 

92.35 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 

**      cellulose, 

"      fjft, 

"      protein, 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 

100.00 

6.62 
11.91 

4.76 
17.55 
59.16 

100.00 

100.00 

0.78 

7.97 

7.37 

27.75 

56.33 

100.00 

0.86 

5.42 

13.23 

25.95 

54.54 

100.00 

100.00 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 
trogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5^  cents,  potassiam  oxide  4^1  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fkbtilizino  Akaltbss. 


Wheat 
Bran. 


Chicago 
Maize  Feed. 


Buffalo 

Gluten 
Feed. 


stare,       .        .        .        . 
•ogen,       .        .        .        . 
spnoric  acid,   • 
issium  oxide,  . 
uation  per  2,000  pounds, 
lurial  value  obtainable,  . 


10.09 

2.52 

2.85 

1.63 

$12  16 

11  18 


8.70 
4.03 
0.30 
0.045 
$12  41 
11  41 


7.65 
3.88 
0.30 
0.045 
f  12  41 
11  00 


Analyses  of 

Coarse  Fodders  used 

FODDBB  ANAI.TBB8. 

1 

ii 

r 

ft 

CD 

1 

1 

e 

4 
% 
s 

^1 

ture  at  100*  C,  . 

9.72 

79.92 

84.30 

20.10 

62.11 

90.21 

87.76 

85.27 

matter 

90.28 

20.08 

16.70 

79.90 

37.89 

9.79 

12.25 

14.78 

{nalyHB  of  Dry  Matter . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

leaah 

6.43 

4.99 

6.82 

6.12 

5.27 

8.47 

9.06 

6.96 

oellulofle. 

82.28 

27.19 

29.82 

38.72 

21.52 

11.28 

7.94 

6.49 

fat.          .... 

2.49 

3.29 

7.86 

2.51 

2.46 

1.74 

0.88 

0.66 

protein, 

9.54 

8.29 

7.86 

7.76 

5.88 

10.12 

10.37 

10.97 

•nitrogenous  extract  mat- 
r,         ..... 

49.26 

66.24 

49.14 

49.90 

66.67 

68.44 

71.76 

75.93 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
trogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5^  cents,  potassium  oxide  41^  cents,  per  pound.] 


'BBTLLIZKR  ANALTBKS. 

& 

It 

It 

1^ 

i 

1 
1 

tare, 

9.72 

79.92 

84.30 

20.11 

62.11 

90.21 

87.75 

85.27 

i>g«»f 

1.38 

0.27 

0.20 

0.99 

0.327 

0.178 

0.203 

0.26 

phorloadd. 

0.36 

0.33 

0.41 

1.40 

0.734 

0.385 

0.383 

0.48 

aeiam  oxide, 

1.57 

0.14 

0.089 

0.29 

0.15 

0.104 

0.093 

0.10 

ation  per  2,000  ponnda,    . 

$5  95 

$1  26 

$1  06 

$4  55 

$1  80 

$0  99 

$1  06 

$1  32 

arial  value  obtaiiiable,     . 

6  47 

1  16 

0  97 

4  19 

1  66 

0  91 

0  97 

1  21 
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Average  ConqtosUion  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during  the 
Seven  Successive  Feeding  Periods. 

(First  Winter  and  Spring  Seasons,  1891-92,) 


December  1  to  December  21. 


Wheat  bran,    . 
Chicago  maize  feed, 
Hay,         .       .       . 
Turnips,  . 
Nutritive  ratio, 
Total  cost. 
Manorial  value  obtainable. 
Net  cost,  .... 


2.5  lbs. 
2.5  •* 
8  " 
15  " 
1:5.94 
13.87  eta. 
5.44  " 
8.43  «« 


III. 


January  25  to  February  21. 
Wheat  bran,    ....        3  lb6# 

3  " 

35  " 

1:5.4 

11.42  cts. 

5.39  " 

6.03  " 


Chicago  maize  feed. 

Dent  com  ensilage. 

Nutritive  ratio, 

Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

Net  cost,  .... 


March  28  to  April  19. 

Wheat  bran 3  lbs. 

Chicago  maize  feed,         .       .  3  ** 

Dent  com  stover,     .        .       ,  10  " 

Nutritive  ratio,        .        .       .  1:5.65 

Total  cost,        ....  9.55  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  5.48  *< 

Net  cost, 4.07  " 


IL 


December  26  to  January  12. 


Wheat  bran,    . 

Chicago  maize  feed. 

Hay,         ... 

MangoldB, 

Nutritive  ratio. 

Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

Net  cost,  .... 


205  lbs. 
2.5  " 
8  " 
15  •• 
1:6.06 
14.87  cts. 
5.64  •• 
9.23  " 


IV. 


February  29  to  March  22. 


Wheat  bran,    . 

Chicago  maize  feed. 

Sweet  com  ensilage, 

Nutritive  ratio, 

Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

Net  cost,  .... 


3  lbs. 
3  " 
47  " 
1:5.92 
12.92  cts. 
5.64  " 
7.28  " 


VI. 


April  26  to  May  20. 
Wheat  bran,     . 
Buffalo  gluten  feed, 
Hay^        .       .       .       « 
Sugar  beets, 
Natritive  ratio. 
Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 
Net  cost,  .... 


8  lbs. 
3  •• 
10  " 
12  " 
1:5.95 
17.55  cts. 
6.75  •• 
10.80  " 


VII. 


June  1  to  June  12. 

Wheat  bran, 8  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed 3  *' 

Green  rye, 23  ** 

Nutritive  ratio 1:6.9 

Total  Qost, 9.62  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 5.33  ** 

Net  cost, 4.29  " 
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Points  to  be  Noticed  in  Above. 

1.  The  actual  composition  of  the  different  rations  and 
3  general  proportion  which  the  nitrogenous  matter  bears 
the  non-nitrogenous,  i.  e.,  the  nutritive  ratio. 

2.  Notice  how  both  the  total  and  net  cost  of  the  different 
:ions  differ,  and  that  wherever  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Y  is  fed  the  cost  of  the  ration  increases. 

Nummary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stcUed  Average  Daily  Fodder 

Rations. 
[Cents.] 


Fkkdino  Pkriods. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

alco8t» 

Qorlal  value  obtainable,*     . 
coat, 

18.87 
6.44 
8.43 

14.87 
5.64 
9.23 

11.42 
6.39 
6.03 

12.92 
6.64 
7.28 

9.56 
5.48 
4.07 

17.65 
6.75 
10.80 

9.62 
5.33 
4.29 

Allowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  feed  to  be 
overed  in  the  manure. 

lin  required  per  Day  in  Pounds  of  Live   Weight  to  cover  Cost 

of  Feed. 


Feeding  Periods. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

total  cost, 
net  cost, 

3.26 
2.00 

3.50 
2.17 

2.69 
1.42 

3.04 
1.71 

2.25 
0.96 

4.10 
2.54 

2.27 
1.00 

Live  Weight  actuaUy  produced  per  Day. 

2.21 

1.77 

1.78 

1.15 

0.70 

2.00 

0.87 

Cost  of  Feed  per  Pound  of  Live  Weight  gained, 
[Cents.] 

tal  cost,  . 
tcost,      . 

6.30 
3.88 

8.40 
5.20 

6.41 
3.38 

11.24 
6.33 

13.64 
5.81 

8.77 
5.40 

11.06 
4.96 

'  I 
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i 

Remarks. 

These  figures  show  that  in  no  case  have  the  animals 
gained  enough  in  live  weight  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the 
food  consumed,  but  the  weight  gained  was  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  net  cost  of  the  feed. 

Considering  the  merits  of  the  different  rations  as  far  as 
their  relative  cost  and  productive  capacity  are  concerned, 
the  results  are  at  least  instructive. 

Notice,  first,  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  hay  fed  the 
higher  the  cost  of  the  daily  ration.  In  this  experiment, 
however,  a  moderate  amount  of  hay  in  combination  with 
roots  and  grains  has  produced  beef  at  a  fairly  low  price. 
Ration  number  III.,  consisting  of  ensilage  and  grains,  has 
also  given  very  favorable  results.  In  the  latter  case  the 
total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained  was  6.35 
cents  and  the  net  cost  3.38  cents.  Many  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  corn  ensilage,  when  fed  in  com- 
bination with  concentrated  feeds  high  in  protein,  produces 
beef  at  as  low  a  cost  as  any  other  known  coarse  fodder 
article,  and  it  proves  itself  an  excellent  fodder  for  winter 
feeding. 
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Feeding  Record   of  Autumn   and  Second  Winter 
Seasons. 
Sept.  5,  1892,  to  Feb.  28,  1893. 

m  fodders :  green  fodder  com,  green  serradella,  com  stover  and  com  and  soja- 
nsilage ;  grains :  wheat  bran  and  Buffalo  gluten  feed.] 

I  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  used, 

Vheat  bran, $20  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 21  00 

•'odder  com  (green), 2  50 

>erradella  (green), 2  75 

^m  stover, 5  00 

)oni  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 2  75 


Analyses  of  tJie  Various  Articles 

of  Fodder  ' 

used. 

Fodder  Analtbxb. 

i 

J 

j 

i 

c 

'la 

ocoH 

■eatlOO-C, 

8.71 

7.18 

68.58 

82.08 

14.66 

77.77 

tter. 

91.20 

02.82 

81.47 

17.07 

85.34 

22.23 

Analytic  of  Dry  Matter. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

-h. 

7.08 

0.84 

5.68 

0.50 

5.40 

0.48 

«lltilo0e 

12.10 

7.60 

28.00 

26.28 

37.57 

26.63 

^t 

5.M 

12.75 

2.81 

2.50 

1.82 

8.75 

iroteln 

17.73 

26.28 

6.22 

15.13 

4.00 

7.01 

67.45 

62.63 

62.30 

46.41 

51.02 

52.28 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  ConstUueMs, 
^n  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5^  cents,  potassium  oxide  4^  cents,  per  pound.] 


FKBTn.IZSB  AHikI.T8S8. 

i 

n 

il 

no 

4» 

1 

1 

1 

e 
5 

■Ai 

oc2H 
O 

«,     .          .          .          .          . 

8.71 

7.18 

68.63 

82.03 

14.66 

77.77 

D 

2.42 

4.25 

0.31 

0.43 

0.55 

0.32 

orlcacld,       .       .       . 

2.85 

0.30 

0.05 

1.26 

0.23 

0.12 

im  oxide. 

1.63 

0.04 

0.15 

0.38 

1.84 

0.48 

on  p«r  2,000  pouDdf,     . 

$11  86* 

$13  18 

$112 

$178 

$3  55 

$1  52 

fU  value  obtainable, 

10  00 

12  07 

1  08 

1  68 

3  26 

140 

l>i| 
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Average  Composition  of  tlie  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during  the 
Four  Successive  Feeding  Periods. 


I 

I 

¥ 


(^Autumn  and  Second  Winter  Seasons,  1892-93.) 

I. 

n. 

September  5  to  September  12. 

September  17  to  September  28. 

Wheat  bran,    .... 

3  lbs. 

Wheat  bran 

3  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

3  " 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

3  " 

Fodder  corn,     . 

70  •• 

Fodder  com,     . 

,       40  " 

Nntrltiye  ratio, 

.      1:8.70 

Serradella, 

20  *« 

Total  cost, 

.  14.90  cts. 

Nutritive  ratio. 

.      1:6.60 

Mannrial  value  obtainable. 

.    7.00  " 

Total  cost. 

.  13.89  cts. 

Net  cost,   .... 

.    7.90  " 

Mannrial  value  obtainable, 

.     7.10  " 

Net  cost 

.    6.79  « 

III. 

IV. 

December  1  to  Jamuury  9. 

January  16  to  Febmary  28. 

Wheat  bran,    . 

3  lbs. 

Wheat  bran,     . 

4  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

8  " 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

4  " 

Com  stover,     . 

13  " 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage. 

43  " 

Nutritive  ratio. 

1:8.00 

Nutritive  ratio. 

.       1 : 5.80 

Total  cost. 

.     9.40  cts. 

Total  cost. 

.  13.67  cts. 

Mannrial  value  obtainable, 

5.55  " 

Mannrial  value  obtainable. 

.     7.60  " 

Net  cost,  .... 

3.85   " 

Net  cost,  .... 

.     6.97  •* 

Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stated  Average  Daily  Fodder  Rations. 

[Cents.] 


Fbkding  Periods. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Total  cost, 

Manurial  value  obtainable,* 
Net  cost, 

14.90 
7.00 
7.90 

13.89 
7.10 
6.79 

9.40 
5.55 
8.85 

13.57 
7.60 
5.97 

*  Allowing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  feed  to  be 
recovered  in  the  manure. 
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i  required  per  Day  in  Pounds  of  Live  Weight  to  cover  Cost  of 
Feed. 


FKKDIirO  PSRIODS.                   ' 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

I  cost, 

Jost, 

3.60 

1.86 

3.27 
1.60 

2.21 

0.91 

3.19 
1.40 

Live  Weight  actually  produced  per  Day. 

_♦ 

_♦ 

0.98 

1.84 

Cost  of  Feed  per  Pound  of  Live  Weight  gained. 
[Cents.] 

I  cost, 

5oet, 

- 

- 

9.60 
3.93 

7.37 
3.25 

*  Period  too  short  to  draw  any  conclusions. 

Remarks  on  the  Above  Figures. 
;  again  appears  that  the  gain  in  live  weight  about  covers 
net  cost  of  the  food  consumed. 

he  comparison  between  corn  stover  and  corn  and  soja- 
i  ensikge  is  not  strictly  fair,  for  in  case  of  ration  IV. 
pounds  extra  of  grain  were  fed. 

otice  that,  while  the  growth  was  much  slower  when  the 
oals  were  fed  com  stover,  yet,  because  of  its  compara- 
cheapness  and  manurial  value,  the  net  cost  of  beef  pro- 
Bd  was  fairly  low. 

lation  IV.,  consisting  of  grains  and  com  and  soja-bean 
lage,  also  gave  very  favorable  results,  producing  beef  at 
5t  cost  of  3.25  cents  per  pound. 


h  M 
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Conclusions. 
In  answer  to  question  1 :    What  rations  are  best  to  pro^ 
duce  the  greatest  growth  for  the  least  outlay  of  money  f 
The  experiment  indicates :  — 

a.  That  those  coarse  fodders  should  be  grown  and  fed  that 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  dry  matter  upon  a  given  area ; 
leguminous  crops  are  especially  valuable  as  coarse  fodders. 

b.  Such  coarse  foods  as  corn  fodder,  corn  ensilage,  corn 
and  soja-bean  ensilage,  and  vetch  and  oats  take  the  place  of 
hay,  and  when  fed  in  combination  with  concentrated  nitroge- 
nous feed  stuffs,  as  in  rations  given,  have  produced  very 
favorable  results. 

c.  Animals  are  more  than  machines, — they  are  living 
beings,  of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  they  are  very  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  or,  not  being  in  the  proper  condition, 
they  fail  to  respond  to  the  foods  fed  as  expected.  Therefore, 
one  experiment  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  any  one 
to  judge  with  certainty  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  foods,  but  it  serves  rather  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  When  the  experiments  in  this  line  are  com- 
pleted, the  combined  evidence  will  be  instrumental  in  point- 
ing out  lessons  of  permanent  value. 

n.    THE  COST  OF  BEEF  PRODUCTION. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  idea  has  been  prevalent  among 
intelligent  farmers  in  Massachusetts  that  beef  production 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  profit.  No  extended  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  however,  or  no  accurate  accounts 
kept  that  would  give  any  facts  to  show  at  what  price  beef 
could  actually  be  produced;  and  in  order  to  answer  this 
question,  experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  the  station 
for  several  years.  The  following  record  is  presented  as  a 
result  of  the  experiment  with  the  two  steers  already  de- 
scribed. The  steers  were  purchased  Nov.  19,  1891,  at  3J 
cents  per  pound  of  live  weight,  and  sold  Feb.  28,  1893,  at 
4:\  cents  per  pound  of  live  weight.  They  were  not  put  out 
to  pasture  during  the  summer  of  1892,  but  were  kept  in  the 
barn  or  turned  into  the  yard,  and  were  fed  a  variety  of  green 
crops  with  grains. 
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Steer  No.  1. 

FODDBB  AsnCLBS. 

Feed 
consamed 
(Pounds). 

Dry  Matter 
(Poands). 

Local 

Market 

Cost. 

Manorial 

Value 

Obtainable. 

KetCost 

at  bran,    . 

1,403 

1,262.7 

$14  73 

$7  71 

$7  02 

Eigo  maize  feed, 

889 

355.0 

4  86 

2  21 

2  65 

do  gluten  feed. 

964 

892.0 

10  60 

5  54 

5  06 

m-seed  meal,    . 

56 

51.0 

0  78 

0  55 

0  23 

. 

821 

741.0 

6  15 

2  24 

3  91 

fodder,    . 

2,637 

831.0 

3  29 

1  35 

1  94 

stover,     . 

1,538 

1,291.9 

3  84 

3  22 

0  62 

corn  ensilage. 

1,178 

235.6 

1  47 

0  68 

0  79 

it  com  ensilage. 

1,214 

190.5 

1  51 

0  59 

0  92 

I  and  soja-bean  en- 
age 

2,130 

472.8 

2  92 

1  49 

1  43 

nr}e. 

474 

179.6 

0  59 

0  39 

0  20 

and  oats  (green),   . 

470 

64.4 

0  64 

0  34 

0  30 

h  and  oats  (green), . 

1,160 

208.8 

1  59 

1  04 

0  56 

adella  (green). 

523 

95.0 

0  72 

0  42 

0  30 

t)ages. 

636 

60.4 

0  79 

0  39 

0  40 

aips,  .        .        .        . 

460 

45.2 

0  57 

0  21 

0  86 

golds, 

306 

37.3 

0  61 

0  15 

0  46 

ar  beets,     . 

366 

53.8 

0  91 

0  22 

0  69 

3r  green  crops,  . 

427 

59.9 

0  53 

0  26 

0  27 

7,127.9 

$57  10 

$29  00 

$28  10 

lave  weight  of  animal  when  purchased, 
Live  weight  of  animal  when  sold,  . 
Total  gain  during  the  experiment,  . 


Pounds. 

588 

1,255 

667 
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Financial  Statement, 


Original  cost  of  steer,  588  pounds  at  3}  cents,  . 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steer,  1,255  pounds  at  4|  cents, 
Value  of  manure  produced,        .... 


Credit 


Total  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,  8 .  55  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,  4.22    " 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 1.43  lbs. 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,       .  10.64    " 


Steer  No.  2. 

Feed 

Local 

Mantirial 

Fodder  Articlbs. 

consumed 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Market 

Value 

Net  Cost. 

(Pounds). 

Cost. 

Obtainable. 

Wheat  bran,    . 

1,350 

1,214.5 

$14   17 

$7  42 

»6  75 

Chicago  maize  feed. 

389 

354.0 

4  86 

2  21 

2  65 

Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

911 

841.5 

10  01 

5  23 

4  78 

Cotton-seed  meal,    . 

56 

51.0 

0  78 

0  55 

0  23 

Hay,         .... 

767 

692.6 

5  75 

2  11 

3  64 

Com  fodder,    , 

2,638 

831.0 

3  29 

1  35 

1  94 

Com  stover,     . 

1,342 

1,127.3 

3  35 

2  81 

0  54 

Dent  com  ensilage, 

1,169 

233.8 

1  46 

0  68 

0  78 

Sweet  com  ensilage, 

1,400 

220.0 

1  75 

0  67 

1  08 

Com  and  soja-bean  en- 

silage  

2,041 

453.1 

2  80 

1  43 

1  37 

Green  rye. 

474 

179.6 

0  59 

0  39 

0  20 

Peas  and  oats  (green),    . 
Vetch  and  oats  (green), . 

470 

64.4 

0  69 

0  84 

0  35 

1,160 

208.8 

1  59 

1  04 

0  55 

Serradella  (green). 

483 

86.9 

0  66 

0  39 

0  27 

Cabbages, 

635 

60.4 

0  79 

0  39 

0  40 

Turnips,  .... 

460 

45.2 

0  57 

0  21 

0  36 

Mangolds, 

306 

37.3 

0  61 

0  15 

0  46 

Sugar  beets,    . 

366 

53.8 

0  91 

0  22 

0  69 

Other  green  crops,  . 

427 

59.9 

0  53 

0  27 

0  26 

6,815.1 

(55  16 

$27  86 

♦27  30 

Live  weight  of  animal  when  purchased. 
Live  weight  of  animal  when  sold,  . 
Total  gain  during  experiment, 


Pounds. 

595 

1,215 

620 
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Financial  Statement. 

Debit. 

Credit 

^inal  cost  of  steer,  595  pounds,  at  3^  cents,  . 

il  cost  of  feed, 

mg  price  of  steer,  1,215  pounds,  at  4^  cents, 

le  of  manure  produced, 

$20  82 
55  16 

t51  64 
27  57 

175  98 

f79  21 

1  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,  8 .  90  cts. 

cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,  4.40    ** 

tige  gain  in  weight  per  day, 1.32  lbs. 

matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,       .  10.99    *• 

Conclusions. 
I  answer  to  inquiry  II. :  —  TTie  cost  of  beef  production. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that,  excluding  the  cost 
abor,  the  coarse  fodder  articles  and  grains  have  been 
at  market  rates,  and  have  been  a  trifle  more  than  paid 
in  the  value  of  the  beef  and  of  the  manure  produced, 
value  of  the  latter  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
market  rates  for  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  two  steers,  the  total  cost 
roducing  1  pound  of  live  weight  was  8.7  cents  and  the 
30st  4^  cents. 

The  average  daily  gain  for  the  entire  experiment 
'  days)  was  1.37  pounds,  and  the  dry  matter  required  to 
uce  1  pound  of  gain  was  10.82  pounds. 

These  results  are  interesting,  if  not  encouraging, 
experiments  are  being  continued,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
next  report  the  results  of  the  work  in  this  direction  for 
>ast  four  years  can  be  presented.  The  results  of  one 
riment  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  only  when 
average  of  a  considerable  number  of  experiments,  in 
h  all  or  nearly  all  give  practically  the  same  results,  that 
lesired  facts  are  obtained. 

ni.     SUMMER  SOILING  vs.  PASTURE, 
le  third  object  of  the  present  steer-feeding  experiment 
to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  summer  soiling  vs. 
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pasttire  for  growing  steers.  With  this  end  in  view  the  steers 
were  kept  in  the  bam  during  the  summer  or  turned  into  the 
barn-yard  and  fed  with  a  variety  of  green  crops  raised  upon 
the  station  grounds  in  connection  with  grain.  Steers  1  and 
2  consumed  practically  the  same  amount  of  feed  during  this 
period. 

Feed  consumed  by  each  Steer  during  Summer  Soiling. 


Feed 

Local 

Manurial 

FODDKR  ASTI0LB8. 

consumed 

Market 

Value 

Net  Cost 

(Pounds). 

Cost. 

Wheat  bran, 

454 

(4  59 

t2  49 

12   10 

Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

454 

5  04 

2  87 

2  17 

Hay,       .... 

232 

1  74 

0  63 

1 11 

Com  fodder,  . 

2,372 

2  96 

1  22 

1  74 

Green  rye,      . 

474 

0  59 

0  39 

0  20 

Peas  and  oats  (green),  . 

470 

0  69 

0  33 

0  36 

Vetch  and  oats  (green). 

1,160 

1  59 

1  04 

0  55 

Serradella  (green). 

883 

0  52 

0  31 

0  21 

Cabbages, 
Sugar  beets,  . 

496 

0  62 

0  31 

0  31 

240 

0  60 

0  16 

0  44 

Other  green  crops. 

387 

0  53 

0  26 

0  27 

f  19  47 

tlO  01 

t9  46 

Summer  Soiling  compared  with  Pasture. 

Soiling. 

1             Pabturb. 

Steer  1. 

Steer  2. 

1    Average 
,  Two  Steers. 

Average 
rhreeSteers. 

1 

ISM.       1 

1S91. 

Date  of  beginning  experiment,   . 

Mayl. 

Mayl. 

May  10. 

April  27. 

Date  of  ending  experiment 

Sept.  80. 

Sept.  80. 

Sept.  80. 

Nov.  8. 

Number  of  dayi,   ...... 

168 

168 

144 

190 

Live  weight  of  steers  at  beginning  of  ex- 
periment, • 

818 

827 

867 

828 

Live  weight  of  steers  at  end  of  experiment. 

1,040 

1,016 

971 

936 

Total  weight  gained, 

282 

188 

104 

107 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, . 

1.62 

1.28 

0.72 

0.67 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  day,  soiling  (cents), 

12.72 

12.72 

- 

- 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  day,  soiling  (cents) ,   . 

6.18 

6.18 

- 

- 

ToUl  cost  of  feed  per  day  at  40  cenU  per 
week  for  pasture  (cents), 

- 

- 

6.71 

8.67» 

Total  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  live  weight  (cents), 

8.80 

10.36 

8.24 

6.86 

Ket  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  live  weight  (cents), 

4.08 

6.08 

- 

- 

*  Allowing  26  oents  per  week  for  pasture. 
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Comments  on  Vie  results  of  inquiry  III, 

rhe  above  experiment  with  soiling  in  case  of  growing 

jrs  is  the  first  tried  at  the  station.     Another  experiment 

h  three  steers  is  under  way,  and  will  be  reported  later. 

t  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that :  — 

..     The  difierent  steers  gained  from  two  to  three  times 

nuch  in  live  weight  per  day  when  fed  at  home  as  when 

tured. 

I.     The   price   paid  for  the  pasture   will  in  a   measure 

em  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  operation. 

►.     The  total  cost  of  the  feed  required  to  produce  one 

ind  of  live  weight  was  approximately  the  same  in  the 

erent  experiments.     In  case  of  the  three  steers  pastured 

1891,  the  cost  of  feed  per  day,  6.36  cents,  was  less  than 

:he  case  of  the  soiling  experiment,  being  due  to  the  low 

Be  paid  for  the  pasture. 

L     In  case  of  soiling,  the  net  cost  of  feed  required  to 

duce  one  pound  of  live  weight,  4  to  5  cents,  proved  to 

Eibout  one-half  the  total  cost.     In  other  words,  the  chief 

tt  seems  to  have  been  in  the  value  of  the  manure  produced. 

Disadvantages  of  Pasture. 
,     The  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  food,  being  governed 
by  the  weather  and  (Jb)  by  the  general  poor  condition 
he  New  England  grazing  lands. 
*•     The  loss  of  the  manure. 

1.  The  IoB8  of  live  weight,  apparently  unavoidably  con- 
ted  with  a  system  of  changing  from  stall  feeding  to 
turing  and  back  again.  This  loss  has  generally  amounted 
Tom  20  to  30  pounds  of  live  weight  per  animal. 
:.  The  slowness  of  the  gain  in  live  weight  as  compared 
h  soiling. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Soiling. 
.     The   experiment   shows  that  nearly  three   times    as 
ch  gain  in  live  weight  per  day  has  been  produced  by  soil- 
as  by  pasturing. 
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2.  The  chief  disadvantage  would  be  in  the  cost  of  the 
labor  required  to  care  for  the  animals  during  this  period, 
and  the  expense  in  growing  the  green  crops, 

3.  An  advantage  would  be  found  in  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  fodder  produced  on  the  land  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  thus  far  shown  that  no  absolute 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases.  The  subject, 
however,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  farmers, 
though  local  conditions  and  circumstances  will  greatly  affect 
the  decision  as  to  which  system  is  the  more  suitable  for  the 
particular  locality. 
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NTER  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT  WITH   LAMBS. 


JSTovemberj  1892,  to  March,  1893. 

*he  experiment  about  to  be  described  is  the  fourth  in  a 
es  designed  to  ascertain  how  best  to  feed  the  various 
ns  and  coarse  fodders  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
weight  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


Objects  of  the  Experiment. 
he  objects  of  this  experiment  were  threefold  :  — 

To  ascertain  the  economy  of  feeding  a  greater  vs.  a 
quantity  of  protein  in  the  daily  fodder  rations,  i.  e.,  the 
question  of  wide  vs.  narrow  rations. 
[.  To  see  if  mutton  could  not  be  produced  cheaper  by 
ing  ensilage  as  a  part  substitute  for  rowen,  i.  e.,  to  get 
iper  fodder  rations  that  would  prove  equally  effective. 
[I.  To  ascertain  what  it  actually  costs  to  produce  a 
ad  of  live  or  dressed  weight. 

1.  General  Description. 
ix  grade  Southdown  wethers  were  purchased  Nov.  9, 
2,  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Henry.  Each  sheep  was  kept  in  a 
irate  pen  during  the  entire  experiment, 
he  average  weight  was  about  60  pounds,  and  they  cost 
nts  per  pound.  The  market  price  at  this  time  was  5^ 
s,  but,  as  these  animals  had  been  on  the  road  for  several 
i  without  much  food,  the  seller  considered  6  cents  a  fair 
e.  The  sheep  were  kept  in  the  stable  for  ten  days,  to 
them  accustomed  to  their  surroundings,  and  were  fed 
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during  that  time  upon  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  soja-bean 
straw.  They  were  sheared  November  18,  with  the  following 
results :  — 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

Weight  after  •hearing 

00.60 
M.75 

05.00 
00.75 

66.00 
62.60 

74.26 
70.26 

00.00 
66.26 

67.75 
64.50 

Weight  of  wool 

8.76 

4.25 

8.60 

4.00 

8.76 

8.26 

2.     Fodder  Articles  Fed. 

The  grain  feed  consisted  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  cotton- 
seed meal  of  good  average  quality  and  condition. 

The  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  a  fairly  good  quality  of 
rowen  and  an  average  quality  of  corn  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 
raised  and  prepared  upon  the  station  grounds. 

3.     Local  Market  Cost,  per  Ton,  op  the  Various 
Articles  of  Fodder  used. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 121  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 28  00 

llowen, 15  00 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 2  75 

4.  Mode  of  Feeding. 
The  animals  were  fed  twice  each  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  one-half  the  feed 
being  given  at  each  time.  Water  was  offered  ad  libitum. 
About  five  grammes  (J  ounce)  of  salt  were  fed  daily,  mixed 
with  the  grain. 

I.  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FEEDING  A 
GREATER  vs.  A  LESS  QUANTITY  OF  PROTEIN 
IN  THE  DAILY  FODDER  RATIONS. 

The  animals  were  divided  into  two  lots  of  three  each,  each 
sheep,  as  before  stated,  being  kept  in  a  separate  pen. 

Lot  I.,  consisting  of  sheep  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  was 
fed  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 4.5  during  the 
entire  experiment,  which  began  Nov.  19,  1892,  and  closed 
March  13,  1893. 

Lot  n.,  consisting  of  sheep  No.  4,  No.  5  and  No.  6,  was 
fed  a  ration  of  1 :  5.5  from  Nov.  19,  1892,  till  Feb.  15,  1893, 
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m  the  ratio  was  changed  to  1 : 4.5,  and  so  continued  till 
''■ch  13,  1893. 

^th  lots  received  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
lestible  organic  matter. 

Andlyaea  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder  'uaed. 


FODDBK  AkALTSBS. 

Baflklo 

Gluten 

Feed. 

Cotton -seed 
Meal 

Rowen. 

Cora  and 
SojA-bean 
EnsIIa^. 

Store  at  100°  C,       . 

matter,    ..... 

7.18 

92.82 

6.20 
93.80 

11.30 
88.70 

77.77 
22.23 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
ieash, 

cellulose,    .... 

fiit, 

protein,       .... 

-nitrogenous  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

0.84 

7.60 

12,76 

26.28 

62.63 

100.00 

7.37 

6.81 

13.04 

44.71 

28.67 

100.00 

6.48 
29.98 

4.23 
12.11 
47.20 

100.00 

9.48 

26.63 

8.76 

7.91 

62.23 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 
ogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  6^  cents,  potassinm  oxide  44|  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


FKRTILIZBS  AHA.LT8R8. 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed. 

Cotton-seed 
Meal. 

Rowen. 

Cora  and 
Soja-bean 
Ensila^. 

ture, 

)gen, 

phoric  acid,    .... 
ssium  oxide,    .... 
ation  per  2,000  pounds, 
irial  value  obtainable,  . 

7.18 
4.26 
0.30 
0.04 
tl3  13 
12  07 

6.20 
7.16 

2.33 

1.72 

(26  66 

23  67 

11.30 
1.94 
0.46 
1.97 

t8  10 
7  46 

77.77 

0.32 
0.12 
0.48 
tl  62 
1  40 
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Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Rations  used  during  the 
Successive  Feeding  Periods. 

Lot  L 


Novetnber  19  to  November  30, 

Buffalo  glaten  feed,       .       .  0.62  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  .       .       .  0.12  *< 

Eowen, 1.25   " 

Nutritive  ratio,      .       .       .  1:4.5 

Total  cost,      ....  1.76  cts. 

Mannrial  Talue  obtainable,  .  0.07   " 

Net  cost,        ....  0.79   " 


II. 


December  1  to  January  9. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,       .       .      0.87  lbs. 


Cotton-seed  meal,  . 

Rowen,  . 

Nutritive  ratio. 

Total  cost, 

Mannrial  value  obtainable. 

Net  cost, 


0  20   «« 
1.75    " 

1:4.6 
2.60  cts. 
1.39    " 
1.11    " 


III. 


January  24  to  March  17 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 0.87  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal, 0.20  *' 

Rowen, 0.50  •• 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage, 3.00  <* 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:4.7 

Total  cost, 1.97  cts. 

Mannrial  value  obtainable, 1.15  '* 

Net  cost, 0.82  " 


Lot  IL 


I. 

II. 

November  19  to  November  30, 
Buflklo  gluten  feed,       .       .     0.50  lbs. 

Rowen 1.75  •* 

Nutritive  ratio,      .       .       .          1:5.5 
Total  cost,      ....      1.81  cts. 
Mannrial  value  obtainable,  .     0.95  *< 
Net  cost,         .       .       .       .     0.86  " 

December  1  to  January  9. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,       .       .     0.62  lbs. 

Rowen, 2.00  " 

Nutritive  ratio,      .       .       .         1:6.5 
Total  cost,      ....     2.15  cts. 
Mannrial  value  obtainable,  .      1.11  " 
Net  cost 1.04  «« 

III. 

IV. 

January  24  to  February  15. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,      .       .     0.62  lbs. 
Cotton-seed  meal, .       .       .     0.12  " 

Rowen 0.50  " 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage,      4.50  " 
Nutritive  ratio,      .       .       .          1:5.7 
Total  cost,     ....      1.78  cts. 
Mannrial  value  obtainable,  .     1.01  <* 
Net  cost,        ....     0.77  " 

February  20  to  March  7. 
Bnffalo  gluten  feed,      .       .     0.90  lbs. 
Cotton-seed  meal, .       .       .     0.20  " 

Rowen, OJW  *• 

Cora  and  soja-bean  ensilage,      3.00  *< 
Nutritive  ratio,      .       .       .          1:4.7 
Total  cost,      .       .       .       .      1.97  cts. 
Mannrial  value  obtainable,  .      1.15  •* 
Net  cost,        .       0       .       .     0.82  " 

II 
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Digestible  Matter  in  the  Above  Rations. 
[Ounces.] 


Fkedino  Periods. 

I^t  I. 

Lot  II. 

I. 

II. 

UI. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

tein, 

»  •         •        • 

bo -hydrates. 

- 

6.40 

2.05 

19.91 

4.66 

2.18 

16.49 

- 

4.16 

1.48 

19.08 

3.82 

1.86 

17.00 

4.66 

2.18 

16.49 

otal,     .        . 

- 

27.86 

23.83 

- 

24.72 

22.68 

23.33 

t  will  be  noticed  that  Lot  I.  was  fed  with  one  exception 
re  protein  than  Lot  II.,  thus  giving  the  narrow  ration. 
8  total  amount  of  digestible  organic  matter,  however, 
mined  essentially  the  same  during  each  parallel  period, 
ring  the  second  feeding  period  both  lots  consumed  more 
i  daily  than  at  any  other  time. 


i 


ummary  of  Cost  of  the  Above-stated  Average  Daily  Fodder 
Motions. 

[Cents.] 


Fkedimo  Periods. 

Lot  I. 

LotIL 

I. 

n. 

IlL 

I. 

u. 

in. 

IV. 

I  cost, . 

1.76 

2.60 

1.97 

1.81 

2.15 

1.78 

1.97 

urial    yalue 
tainable,*    . 

0.97 

1.39 

1.10 

0.96 

1.11 

1.01 

1.16 

cost,    . 

0.79 

1.11 

0.87 

0.86 

1.04 

0.77 

0.82 

illowing  ninet j-two  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  feed  to  be 
Bred  in  the  manure. 


• 
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Comparisons  of  Lot  L  (Ratio  1 :4M)  with  Lot  II.  {Ratio  1 :5,5). 


Beginning  of  experiment,  November  19, 
Close  of  experiment,  February  14, 
Gain  during  experiment, 


Lot  I. 


Lotn. 


Weight 

180.0  lbs. 

252.5   " 

72.5  " 


Weight 

200.0  lbs. 

267.0   ** 

67.  O*" 


The  next  step  would  be  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  feed 
consumed  by  Lots  I.  and  II.,  thus  ascertaining  the  cost  per 
pound  of  live  weight  gained. 


Lot  I. 

Lotn. 

1 

i 

a  3  . 

8 

1 

5^ 

1 

Hi 

5«« 

Feed  consumed  (pounds), 

214.40 

44.00 

303.25 

236.00 

165.30 

9.37 

345.25 

364.76 

Total  cost,        .... 

$2  25 

$0  02 

$2  27 

$0  32 

$174 

$0  13 

$2  59 

$0  50 

Mannrtal  value  obulnable,     . 

1  29 

0  52 

1  12 

0  17 

009 

Oil 

12« 

0  26 

Net  cost; 

0  96 

0  10 

1  16 

0  15 

0  75 

0  02 

1  31 

024 

LotL 

Live  weight  gained  during  experiment,       .        .    72.5  lbs. 

Total  cost  of  feed, |5  46 

Net  cost  of  feed, 2  36 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    7 .  63  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    3 .  25-   *' 


Lot  n. 
67.0  lbs. 

t4  96 

2  32 

7.42  ctB. 

3.48    « 


*  Sheep  No.  6,  in  Lot  II.,  saffered  ftrom  a  Bevere  cold  dnring  practically  the  entire 
month  of  December,  and,  consequently,  did  not  eat  as  well  nor  gain  as  rapidly  as  the 
other  two  in  this  lot.  Had  No.  6  made  the  same  average  growth  as  sheep  No.  4  and 
No.  5,  the  gain  in  live  weight  in  Lots  I.  and  II.  would  have  been  practically  IdenticaL 
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the  economy  of  feeding 
5.5  vs,  one  with  a  nutri- 


SUMMARY. 

Lot  I.,  narrow  ration,  1 : 4.5. 

Lot  n.,  wider  ration,  1 :  5.5. 

Length  of  experiment,  88  days. 

In  answer  to  question  I,    viz., 

bions  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 ; 

e  ratio  of  1 :  4.5,  tha  experiment  gives  the  following :  — 

1.  The  gain  in  live  weight  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  Lot  L, 
which  more  protein  was  fed. 

2.  The  total  cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  live  weight 
th  Lot  I.  was  7.53  cents  and  with  Lot  II.  7.42  cents, 
die  the  net  cost  with  Lot  I.  was  3.25  cents,  a  little  lower 
m  with  Lot  11.,  which  was  3.48  cents. 

3.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  practically  identical 
case  of  both  lots.  Had  sheep  No.  6  been  in  good  health 
ring  December,  and  made  the  same  relative  gain  as  No.  4 
d  No.  5,  the  results  would  have  been  rather  in  favor  of 

^tn. 

4.  Shocp  Xos,  4  and  5  were  not  slaughtered.  Sheep  No.  3 
s  the  fattest,  No,  (>  next,  then  came  No.  1  and  lastly  No.  2. 
ie.se  results  give  no  positive  information,  but  would  indi- 
te in  this  case  tlmt  tlu^  constitutional  tendency  of  the  ani- 
l1,  rather  than  the  feed  consumed,  governed  the  amount 

fat  and  flesh  [>roduced. 

TiJE  Situation  Briefly  Stated. 
This  experiment  would  indicate,  and  it  is  borne  out  by 
3  majority  of  other  experiments  made  with  reference  to 
Vi  point,  thiit  f'T  flii^  |>roduction  of  lean  and  fat  in  case  of 
Dwing  animals  a  ratio  of  1 :  5  to  1 : 5.5  is  about  as  eco- 
mical  a  one  as  can  be  fed. 

In  order  to  get  more  definite  light  upon  this  matter,  one 
ist  await  the  results  of  the  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ints  with  the  so-called  respiration  apparatus  now  in  prog- 
5S,  or  a  large  number  of  animals  must  be  experimented 
bh,  and  the  average  results  taken. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  no 
s  than  the  quantity  and  proportion  in  which  the  different 
>d  components  are  fed,  exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
xluction  of  both  lean  meat  and  fat.     Experiments,  there- 
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fore,  after  the  manner  of  the  one  previously  described,  must 
be  conducted  with  a  large  number  of  sheep,  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  this  source  of  error,  and  furnish 
data  that  will  throw  more  definite  light  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  held  by  many  who  have  good  grounds  upon  which  to 
base  their  belief  that  rations  with  a  ratio  of  1 : 4  can  be 
economically  fed. 


Iril^ 


,1 
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OBJECT  II.  TO  SEE  IF  LIVE  WEIGHT  COULD  NOT 
BE  PRODUCED  CHEAPER  BY  SUBSTITUTING  CORN 
AND  SOJA-BEAN  ENSILAGE  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE 
EXTENT  FOR  ROWEN. 

Feeding  Period  I.  The  six  sheep  used  in  the  experiment 
were  fed  for  seven  weeks  upon  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  rowen. 

Feeding  Period  II.  In  this  period  corn  and  soja-bean 
ensilage  was  substituted  for  the  larger  part  of  the  rowen. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  the  several  foods 
consumed  and  the  total  and  net  cost  of  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  total  and  net  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  poimd 
of  live  weight. 


FSBDING  PbRIOD  I. 

Febdino  Pbbiod  n. 

1. 

1 

1 

Is 

o 

1 

.J  I 

1 

Peed  consumed  (pounds), 

204.25 

24.76 

497.50 

063.74 

245.26 

54.66 

150.00 

826.50 

506.00 

Total  cost, .... 

$2  14 

$0  85 

$8  76 

- 

$2  57 

$0  76 

$112 

$113 

- 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 

122 

020 

184 

- 

147 

0  64 

0  66 

068 

- 

Net  cost,     .... 

092 

0  06 

1  91 

- 

1  10 

012 

0  57 

0  55 

- 

Feeding 
Period  I. 

Weight  at  the  beginDing  of  the  experiment,    .  380.00  lbs. 

Weight  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,       .        .  461 .60    *' 

Gain  in  weight  during  experiment,          .        .  81.50   ** 

Total  cost  of  feed |6  26 

Net  cost  of  feed, 2  89 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight 

gained,            7.68  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight 

gained, 8.55    " 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  live 

weight, 8.00    " 


Feedlntr 

Period  II. 

485.76  lbs. 

666.00  " 

79.25  " 

$5  58 

2  34 

7.04  cts. 

2.95 
7.51 
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Answer  to  Object  II. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  is  in  favor  of  the  corn  and 
ja-bean  ensilage  as  a  substitute  for  a  larger  part  of  the 
wen. 

The  total  and  net  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  one 
and  of  live  weight  in  Feeding  Period  I.  was  7.68  cents 
1  3.55  cents,  while  in  Feeding  Period  II.  it  was  but  7.04 
its  and  2.95  cents. 

rhe  dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  live 
ight  was  also  somewhat  less  in  Feeding  Period  II.  This 
jwer  coincides  with  many  other  experiments  made  at  this 
tion,  and  shows  that  in  order  to  produce  beef  or  mutton 
the  lowest  cost  cheap  fodders  must  be  fed  in  place  of  costly 
fr.  Well-made  corn  ensilage  proves  a  very  excellent  and 
momical  substitute. 

JECT  in.  TO  ASCERTAIN,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CROW- 
ING LAMBS,  WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  PRODUCE  ONE 
FOUND  OF  LIVE  OR  DRESSED  WEIGHT. 

rMiile  this  question  has  been  in  a  measure  answered  under 
t  stilly  it  is  well  to  make  a  complete  financial  statement 
;he  experimentp  The  feeding  experiment  proper  began  on 
7.  19,  ISdi.  Tho  8heep  were  sheared  on  the  day  pre- 
as.  They  were  fed  till  March  13,  1893,  upon  which  date 
y  were  again  sheared,  and  sold  at  11  cents  per  pound  of 
ssed  weight. 

Live  WeigJU  gained  during  the  Experiment  (115  Days) . 
[Pounds.] 


inning  of  experiment, 
of  experiment, 
L  daring  experiment, 


No.l.       No.  2.       No.  8.       No.  4.       No.  5.       No.  6. 


66.76 

96.60 
38.76 


60.75 
87.76 
27.00 


62.60 
98.60 
31.00 


70.25 

102.00 

31.76 


66.25 
96.60 
31.25 


64.50 
89.76 
25.26 
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,  Yield  of  Wool  and  Dressed  Weight. 

[Pounds.] 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Yield  of  wool  at  beginning  of 
experiment, 

3.76 

4.25 

3.60 

4.00 

3.75 

3.25 

Yield  of  wool  during  experi- 
ment (115  days), 

3.00 

3.00 

2.13 

_♦ 

„♦ 

2.75 

Yield  of  dressed  weight. 

48.60 

43.75 

48.25 

- 

- 

45.25 

*  Retained  for  ftirther  experiments. 


Feed  consumed. 


Manurial 

Total  CJost 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

626.0  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed,   . 

15  61 

t3  15 

12  36 

87.3  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 

1  22 

1  02 

0  20 

730.0  pounds  rowen,         .... 

5  47 

2  70 

2  77 

1,449 . 0  pounds  com  and  soja-bean  ensilage. 

1  99 

1  01 

0  98 

114  19 

17  88 

«6  31 

Average  Results. 
Total  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  (sheared),  380.00  lbs. 
Total  weight  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,     ....  666.00  " 

Total  gain  in  live  weight, 186.00  " 

Average  gain  per  sheep  in  live  weight  per  day  (116  days),  .  0.27  " 
Average  shrinkage  (four  sheep)  in  dressing,  .  .  .  49.32  " 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  .  .  7.67  cts. 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  .  15. 13  " 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  .  .  3 .41  •* 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  .        .      6.70  ** 
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Financial  Staiement. 


Debit 

Credit 

)0  pounds  live  weight,  at  5J  cents, 

of  feed 

>0  *  pounds  dressed  weight,  at  11  cents,      . 

J8  pounds  of  wool,  at  21  cents,    . 

e  of  manure  produced,         .... 

t22  14 
14  19 

• 

131  20 
8  27 

7  68 

• 
balance  in  favor  of  credit,    .... 

136  33 
110  82 

f  47  15 

ssuming  that  No8.  4  and  5  would  shrink  the  same  amount  in  dressing  as  Nos. 
and  6. 

Answer  to  Object  III. 

lie  results  show  (a)  that  the  average  total  cost  of  feed 
ired  to  produce  one  pound  of  live  weight,  on  the  retail 
3  of  coarse  fodders  and  grains,  as  previously  stated,  was 

c^nts,  and  the  net  Qo^t  3.41  cents;  the  total  cost  per 
id  of  dressed  weight  was  15.13  cents  and  the  net  cost 

c*ents. 

>)  The  profit  and  JvKsg  account  shows  that  the  financial 
-ntjiges  of  feeding  yearlings  during  the  winter  are  to  be 
d,  first,  in  selling  the  coarse  fodder  articles  at  a  fair 
1  price  J  and,  i^ccond,  in  the  value  of  the  manure  pro- 
d.  It  also  makes  this  fact  very  emphatic,  vi^.,  that 
manure,  solid  as  well  as  liquid,  should  be  carefully 
ded  from  any  loss.  The  manure  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  it  contains,  as 
)  ingredients  cost  respectively  15  cents,  5 J  cents  and  4} 
J  per  pound  in  the  markets.  The  manure,  reckoned  on 
basis,  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  one-half  the  cost 
le  feed  consumed. 
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Detailed  Recokd  of  Each  Sheep. 


Sheep 

No. 

1. 

FSED  CONSUMED  (POUSDS) 
FEB  DAT. 

1 

Pounds  of  Dry 
Matter  prodoced 
One  Pound  Live 
Welghu 

.S2 

Febdiho  Periods. 

it 

1 

1 

'Mi 
III 

pi 

18M.98. 

Nov.  10  to  Jan.  10,    . 

Jan.  24  to  March  14, 

0.79 
0.87 

0.10 

0.20 

• 

1.63 
0.60 

2.81 

2.24 
2.06 

1:4.6 
1:4.6 

0.376 
0.224 

6.97 
9.22 

19.60 
10.96 

Totai  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Ifov.  19, 1892,  to  March 

14, 1893. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Total  Cost. 

Manurial 

Value 

Obtainable. 

NetCort, 

94.48  pounds  Buflfalo  gluten  feed, . 

87.68 

10  99 

10  56 

10  43 

20.02  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 

18.77 

0  28 

0   23 

0  06 

112.56  pounds  rowen. 

99.84 

0  84 

0  86 

0  48 

17i.69  pounds  corn  and  soja-bean 
ensilage, 

39.17^ 

0  23 

0  10 

0  13 

245.46 

12  34 

11  25 

f  1  09 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,   . 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  47.56  per  cent.. 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight, 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    . 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained. 


56.75 

92.50 

35.75 

0.31 

48.50 

44.00 

6.86 

6.54 

3.05 


lbs. 


cts. 


•  Exclusive  of  wool. 
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STieep  No. 

2. 

Febd  conbdmed  (Poukdb) 

PER  DAT. 

It! 

d 

1 

it 
i 

Pounds  of  Dry 
Matter  produced 
One  Pound  Live 
Weight. 

f5 

DIHO  PXRIODS. 

p 

1 

SIS 

a  « 

|2fe 

19  to  Jan.  10.    . 
24  to  March  14, 

0.78 
0.87 

O.lfl 

o.ao 

1.67 
0.60 

2.13 

2.26 
1.91 

1:4.5 
1:4.4 

0.279 
0.189 

8.10 
10.12 

14.60 
9.25 

7  Jmoun^  of  Feed  consumed  Jrom  Nov.  19j  1892^  to  March 
14,  1893. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Total  Coet. 

Mannrtal 

Value 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost 

44  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

86.73 

10  99 

10  56 

10  43 

)6  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 

18.77 

0  28 

0  22 

0  06 

54  pounds  ro wen, 

100.68 

0  86 

0  37 

0  49 

52  pounds  corn   and  soja-bean 
silage, 

30.15 

0  19 

0  08 

0  11 

236.33 

f  2  32 

11  23 

11  09 

weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  60.75  lbs. 

weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,     .        .  84.75  " 

we^ht  gained  during  the  experiment,    .        .        ...  24.00  " 

age  gain  in  weight  per  day, 0.21  " 

jed  weight  of  animal,       . 43.75  " 

in  weight  by  dressing,  48.37  percent.,  .        .        .        .  41.00  " 

ds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight, .  9.84  •* 

cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,       .        .  9 .  66  cts. 

ost  of  feed  per  pomid  of  live  weight  gained,  .        .  4.54  " 
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Sheep 

No. 

3. 

Fkbd  conbuxbd  (Pouiros) 

PER  DAT. 

Si 

1 

It 
ti 

Pound!   of  Dry 
Matter  produced 
One  Pound  Live 
Weight. 

-1 

FXBDINO    PBRIDDS. 

1 

1 

O  9 

Pi 

Nov.  19  to  Jan.  10,    . 
Jan.  24  to  March  14, 

0.81 
0.87 

O.lfl 
0.20 

1.61 
0.60 

2.98 

2.26 
2.08 

1:4.6 
1:4.6 

0.817 
0.214 

7.00 
9.47 

16.60 
10.60 

«l 


Toted  Amotmt  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  19 ^  1892 j  to  March 

14,  1893. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Total  Cost, 

ManurUl 

Value 

Obtainable. 

NetCoet 

96.00  pounds  Buflfalo  gluten  feed, . 

87.17 

10  99 

10  66 

$0  43 

20.54  pounds  cottx)n-seed  meal, 

19.26 

0  29 

0  24 

0  06 

111.62  pounds  rowen, 

98.92 

0  83 

0  36 

0  47 

164.22  pounds  com  and  soja-bean 
ensilage, 

36.60 

0  22 

0  10 

0  12 

241.86 

12  33 

11  26 

$1  07 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  62.60  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,      .        .91.60    " 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,    .        .        .        .  29.00    " 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 0.26    " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 48.26    " 

Lossin  weight  by  dressing,  47. 26  per  cent,    .        .        .        .  43.25    " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,    .    8.64    " 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,       .        .8.03  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained, .        .        ,    8.70    " 


il 
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Sheep  No.  4. 


Fbbd  consumed  (POUITDS) 
PBR  Day. 

III 

^ 

If 

Pounds   of  Dry 
Matter  produced 
One  Pound  Live 
Weight.                1 

.23 

[NO   PSKIODB. 

13    . 

1 

1 

3li 

O0D« 

a  o 

III 

IW2-98. 

)  to  Jan.  10,    . 

0.60 

- 

1.88 

- 

2.22 

1:6.6 

0.298 

7.46 

16.60 

4  to  Feb.  16,  . 

0.634 

0.126 

0.60 

8.70 

1.00 

1:6.6 

0.260 

7.00 

6.60 

\  to  March  14, 

0.875 

0.20 

0.60 

2.M 

2.10 

1:4.7 

0.824 

0.08 

8.76 

f  .4mow7i^  o/  JF'eed  consumed  from  Nov,  19 j  1892  y  to  March 
14, 1893. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Total  Cost. 

Manurial 

Value 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost 

7  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 

70.60 

$0  79 

(0  46 

(0  33 

2  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 

7.98 

0  11 

0  09 

0  02 

6  pounds  rowen, 

116.10 

0  97 

0  41 

0  56 

^0  pounds  com  and  sojarbean 
ilage, 

47.08 

0  30 

0  12 

0  18 

247.76 

f  2  17 

11  08 

11  09 

weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  70.25  lbs. 
weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,      .        .  99.00  ** 
weight  gained  during  the  experiment,     .        .        .        .  28.75  " 

ige  gain  in  weight  per  day, 0.25  " 

led  weight  of  animal, 

in  weight  by  dressing, 

is  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  .    8.37  •• 
cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .7.54  cts. 
ost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,         •        •    8.78  '• 
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"i   'Vl 


She^  2fo.  6. 


EDINO   PBRIODB. 

FKBD  COH8UMBD  (PODKDS) 

PER  Day. 

1 

1 

1 

Pounds    of  Dry 
Matter  produced 
One  Pound  Live 
Weight. 

55 

FBI 

1 

II 

i 

3|i 

ToUl    Gain 
Live    We 
(Pound*). 

18M-98. 

Nov 

10  to  Jan.  10,    . 

0.60 

- 

l.M 

- 

2.20 

1:6.6 

0.332 

6.00 

17.26 

Jan. 

24  to  Feb.  15,    . 

0.5S4 

0.126 

0.60 

3.48 

1.83 

1:6.6 

0.318 

6.76 

7.00 

Feb. 

16  to  March  14. 

0.876 

0.20 

0.60 

2.66 

2.01 

1:4.6 

0.213 

0.44 

5.76 

ill 


Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov,  19^  1892  ^  to  March 

14, 1893. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Total  CJost, 

ManurUI 

Value 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost 

76.07  pounds  Buflfalo  gluten  feed, . 

70.60 

10  80 

10  45 

to  35 

8.52  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

7.98 

0   11 

0  09 

0  02 

133.92  pounds  rowen. 

118.79 

1  00 

0  42 

0  58 

211.66  pounds  com  and  soja-bean 
ensilage, 

47.05 

0  29 

0  73 

0  16 

244.42 

12  20 

(1  09 

»1  11 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,     .  65.25  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,       .        .  93.50  *^ 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,     .        .        ,        .  28.25  " 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 0.25  " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal,         .        .  .        .        .        .      - 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,       .  - 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,   .    8 .  65  '* 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .        .    7 .  78  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,  •        •        .    8.93  '• 
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Sheep  M.  6. 


FSEI>  CON8UMBD  (PoUHDB) 

PBB  Day. 

S 

If 

Pounds   of   Dry 
Matter  produced 
One  Pound  Live 
Weight. 

«2 
ee 

^DlSe  PiRIODB. 

it 

Is 

1 
it 

i 

ill 

a  9 

o  g 

^•18  to  Jin.  10.    . 

•  ^  to  Feb.  16,   . 

^«toMirch24, 

0.67 

0.634 

0.875 

0.125 
0.20 

1.98 
0.60 
0.50 

8.83 
2.61 

2.01 
1.90 
2.02 

1:5.4 
1:5.0 
1:4.6 

0.202 
0.103 
0.148 

9.05 
9.83 
13.68 

10.60 
4.25 
4.00 

M  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Nov.  19  ^  1892 j  to  March 
14,  1893. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Total  Cost 

Manorial 

Valne 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

74.51  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 

69.14 

10  78 

$0  45 

to  33 

8.52  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,    . 

7.98 

0   11 

0  09 

0  02 

9.36  pounds  rowen, 

104.88 

0  90 

0  38 

0  52 

)8.23  pounds  corn  and  soja-bean 
ensilage, 

45.39 

0  28 

0  12 

0  16 

227.39 

12  07 

11  04 

11  03 

ive  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  64.50  lbs. 

ive  weight  of  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,    .        .  87.00   " 

ive  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .  22.50   " 

verage  gain  in  weight  per  day, 0.195   " 

ressed  weight  of  animal, 45.25   " 

Dss  in  weight  by  dressing,  47 .  93  per  cent.,  .        .        .        .  41 . 75   '• 

Junds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight, .  10. 11   " 

Dtal  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  9.20  cts. 

etcost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .        .  4.58   " 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY    OF   FEEDING   EXPERIMENTS 
WITH   GROWING   LAMBS. 

1890-93. 


IJ. 


A  series  of  winter  feeding  experiments  has  been  carried 
on  at  the  station  during  the  past  four  years,  1890-93,  with 
lambs  bom  the  previous  spring. 

Many  spring  Iambs  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
sold  during  the  late  summer  at  good  prices,  and  are  there- 
fore fed  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  placed  in  the  market 
in  the  early  spring. 

These  experiments  have  sought,  among  other  things,  to 
ascertain :  — 

I.  (1)  The  average  cost  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
live  weight. 

(2)  The  average  daily  gain  in  live  weight. 

(3)  The  loss  of  weight  in  dressing. 

(4)  The  dry  matter  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  live 
weight. 

II.  The  effect  of  wide  vs.  narrow  fodder  rations  on  the 
gain  in  weight. 

in.  The  combinations  of  grains  and  coarse  fodder  arti- 
cles best  suited  to  the  economical  production  of  lambs  for 
the  market. 

Eighteen  sheep  were  used  in  the  three  experiments  pre- 
sented. The  experiment  conducted  in  1892  is  excluded,  from 
the  fact  that  the  results  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
other  three  years.  The  time  occupied  by  the  different  ex- 
periments varied  from  120  to  200  days. 

The  object  here  is  simply  to  present  a  very  brief  r4sum6 
of  the  results,  referring  the  reader  to  the  respective  annual 
reports  for  details. 
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1.     Cost  of  Production. 
[Cents.] 

1S90. 

1801. 

1898. 

Average. 

[  cost  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound 

6  weight, 

cost  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound 
e  weight, 

12.25 
6.19 

11.03 
6.31 

7.67 
3.41 

10.32 
5.30 

2.    Average  Gain. 
[Pounda  ] 

■age  daily  gain  in  live  weight,    . 

0.19 

0.21 

0.27 

0.22 

3.     Shrinkage. 
[Per  CcDt  ] 

in  weight  by  dressing, 

45.3 

49.9 

49.3 

48.2 

4.     Dry  Matter. 
[Pounds  ] 

matter  required  to  produce  one  pound 
e  weight, 

13.61 

10.04 

7.75 

10.47 

[.    Wide  V8.  narrow  rations.     During  the  years  1890  and 
I  the  effect  of  feeding  wide  and  narrow  I'ations  was  tried, 
wide  rations  contained  less  protein  and  more  carbo- 
rates  than  the  narrow  ones. 

he  wide  rations  had  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  6.84  and  the 
ow  rations  of  1 :  4.71. 
he  six  sheep  were  divided  into  two  lots  of  three  each. 


[.,  narrow  ration, 
[L,  wide  ration, 


1:4.71 
1:6.84 


I 


0.22 
0.18 


•9  o  -O 

I  lis 


11.30 
11.26 


6.51 
6.49 


ill? 


11.35 
11.40 


'he  cost  of  production  of  live  weight  is  the  same  in  each 
).    The  narrow  rations  give  a  better  quality  of  manure, 


cause  a  somewhat  increased  growth. 
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III.  Winter  Fodder  Rations  for  .Chrowing  Lambs  {60  tc 
100  Founds). 

The  following  combinations  of  grains  and  coarse  fodder  have 
proved  valuable  as  winter  fodder  rations  for  lambs  (yearlings) , 

In  general,  where  com  ensilage  has  been  substituted  for  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  rowen  the  growth  has  been  fully  ac 
good  and  the  cost  of  production  of  live  weight  somewhat  less, 


Wheat  bran,    ....  0.50  lbs. 

Chicago  glaten  meal,       .        .  0.50    ** 

Rowen, 2.00   " 

Nutritive  ratio,        .        .        .  1:4.50 

Total  cost  (approximate),       .  2JH)  cts. 

Manurial  valae  obtainable,     .  1.15   " 

Net  cost, 1.36   " 


II. 


Wheat  bran,  . 
Chicago  glaten  meal, 
Rowen,  . 
Com  ensilagQ,  . 
Nutritive  ratio, 
Total  cost  (approximate) , 
Manurial  value  obtainable, 
Netoo0t,  .... 


0.50  lb6 
0.60  " 
1.00  " 
3.50  «* 
1:5.01 
224  cts 
I.IO  " 
1.14    ♦« 


III. 


Wheat  bran,     ....  0.50  lbs. 

Linseed  meal,   ....  0.25   ** 

Rowen, 1.50   " 

Nutritive  ratio,         .       .       .         1:4.0 

Total  cost  (approximate),       .  2.08  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  1.02   ** 

Net  cost, 1.06   " 


Com  meal. 
Cotton-seed  meal,    . 
Rowen,     .... 
Nutritive  ratio. 
Total  cost  (approximate) , 
Manurial  value  obtainable. 
Net  cost,  .... 


0.50  lbs. 
0.50   " 
1.60   " 
1:5.3 
2  40  cts. 
130  " 
I.IO  " 


IV. 


Wheat  bran,     . 
Linseed  meal,  . 
Rowen,     .... 
Com  ensilage,  . 
Nutritive  ratio. 
Total  cost  (approximate), 
Manurial  value  obtainable. 
Net  cost,   .... 


0.50  lbs 

0  26   ♦* 

0.50   " 

3.50   " 

1:5.( 

1.8  cts 

0.9    " 

0.9   " 


VI. 


Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 
Rowen,    .... 
Nutritive  ratio, 
Total  cost  (approximate), 
Manurial  value  obtainable. 
Net  cost,  .... 


0  75  lbs 
2.00  " 
1:5.J 
2.33  cts. 
1.25  •* 
1.07  " 


Vfl. 


Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 
Cotton-seed  meal,     . 
Rowen,     .... 
Cora  ensilage,  . 
Nutritive  ratio, . 
Total  cost  (approximate), 
Manurial  value  obtainable, 
Net  cost,   .    '  . 


0.75  Ibfl. 
0.26  " 
0.50  " 
4.00  " 
1:4.6 


2.04  cts. 
1.14  " 
0.90  *« 
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Remarks  on  Above  Rations. 

inseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  Chicago  gluten  meal 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  without  very  materially 
ging  the  cost  of  the  ration  or  its  feeding  effect.  Buffalo 
m  feed  and  Chicago  maize  feed  can  also  be  used  inter- 


ne-half pound  of  rowen  and  four  to  five  pounds  of  corn 
age  in  a  ration  tends  to  cheapen  the  cost  and  is  as 
tive  in  feeding  value  as  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
5wen.  In  general,  four  pounds  of  corn  ensilage  can  be 
oned  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  of  rowen,  so  far  as 
matter  is  concerned. 

le  rations  as  given  can  be  increased  or  decreased  pro- 
ionately  in  quantity  to  suit  the  appetite  and  size  of  the 
lals  fed. 

General  Conclusions. 
le  results  of  the  three  experiments  during  the  years 
I,  1891  and  1893  with  growing  lambs  have  shown  :  — 

That  the  average  total  cost  of  feed  required  to  pro- 
one  pound  of  live  weight  was  10.32  cents  and  the  net 
5.34  cents.     The  selling  price  of  live  weight  during 
J  years  was  6  cents  per  pound. 

le  same  facts  seem  to  hold  good  with  sheep  as  with 
'8,  viz.,  the  coarse  fodders  and  grains  can  be  sold  at 
:et  rates  and  paid  for  in  the  value  of  the  live  weight 
uced,  and  in  the  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
potash  in  the  manure  at  the  cuiTcnt  market  prices  for 
5  articles. 

lis  experiment  and  many  others  made  at  the  station 
3  the  following  point  very  emphatic :  since  the  manure 
uced,  both  solid  and  liquid,  figures  so  prominently  in 
inancial  results,  it  is  extremely  important  that  it  should 
irefully  presei-ved. 

Narrow  rations,  1 : 4.7  (with  a  larger  amount  of 
)tible  protein  than  the  wide  rations),  have  produced  a 
ber  gain  in  live  weight  than  wide  rations,  1 :  7.0. 

The  total  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound 
ire  weight  was  about  the  same  in  each  case,  namely,  11.30 


VM 
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cents  and  11.26  cents  per  day.  The  net  cost  in  case  of  nar- 
row rations  was  5.51  cents  per  day,  against  6.49  cents  per 
day  for  wider  rations.  This  shows  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  very  narrow  rations  in  these  experiments  came  from 
the  increased  value  of  the  manure  produced. 

4.  The  dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  live 
weight  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  11.35 
and  11.40  pounds.  With  the  present  knowledge  of  animal 
nutrition,  rations  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 :  5  appear 
to  be  the  most  economical  to  feed  to  growing  lambs,  as  well 
as  to  steers. 
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IV. 

EEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PIGS  (TWO). 
Eighteenth  Experiment. 


'he  following  experiment  is  a  continuation  of  those  de- 
bed  in  previous  reports  of  the  station.  In  our  experi- 
its  with  milch  cows  we  have  had  considerable  quantities 
kim-milk  remaining  after  the  removal  of  tjie  cream,  and 
question  has  ever  been  as  to  how  this  milk  shall  be  dis- 
ed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  This  question  is  one  that 
fronts  many  of  the  farmers  of  our  State,  from  the  fact 
,  the  creamery  system  is  so'  generally  introduced.  Some 
Qers  living  near  large  towns  have  opportunity  to  dispose 
his  milk  at  from  one  to  two  cents  per  quart,  and  it  is 
oubtedly  more  profitable  to  thus  dispose  of  it  than  to 
I  it  to  our  farm  animals.  Still,  to  by  far  the  larger  num- 
of  farmers  this  opportunity  does  not  present  itself,  and 
milk  must  be  utilized  upon  the  farm  by  feeding  it  to 
\  or  other  animals. 

Object  of  This  Experiment. 

lie  results  of  our  previous  experiments  have  shown  that 
various  grains,  such  as  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
1  and  maize  feed,  when  fed  in  connection  with  skim- 
L,  have  furnished  very  excellent  and  profitable  rations 
growing  young  pigs  for  the  market.  The  object  of  this 
eriment  has  been,  among  other  things,  to  learn  the  value 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  corn  meal  when  fed  in  connection 
I  skim-milk  for  the  economical  production  of  pork  for 
market. 

he  skim-milk  being  a  very  nitrogenous  article  of  food, 
1  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  2.15,  the  rations  furnished  the 


^ 
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pigs  were  what  might  be  termed  narrow,  varying  fix)m 
1 :  3.3  to  1:5.  Whether  a  narrow  or  a  wide  ration  is 
better  for  growing  and  fattening  pigs  is  still  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  investigators.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  rations  fed  in  our  various  experiments  with  pigs 
have  been  productive  of  most  excellent  results,  and  we  can 
coDMnend  them  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

Description  of  the  Experiment. 

Six  grade  Chester  White  pigs,  three  sows  and  three  bar- 
rows, weighing  from  25  to  30  pounds  each,  served  us  for 
the  experiment.  They  were  kept  in  separate  pens,  and  fed 
three  times  per  day,  namely,  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  with  all  the 
food  they  would  eat  up  clean.  It  was  always  our  object  to 
supply  them  plentifully,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  glut 
them,  and  thus  in  a  measure  destroy  their  appetites. 

The  liquid  food  consisted  of  from  three  to  six  quarts  of 
skim-milk  per  day,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pigs  and 
the  quantity  of  milk  at  our  disposal.  It  never  exceeded  six 
quarts  per  day.  The  grain  fed  was  corn  meal  and  Buffalo 
gluten  feed.  The  gluten  feed,  being  quite  rich  in  protein, 
served  to  keep  our  rations  within  the  limits  desired  when 
the  supply  of  skim-milk  failed,  and  four  ounces  of  gluten 
feed  was  in  a  general  way  reckoned  equal  to  one  quart  of 
skim-milk. 

Number  of  Feeding  Periods. 

The  experiment  was  divided  into  three  distinct  feeding 
periods.  The  first  period  continued  till  the  pigs  reached  80 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  food  consisted  of  two  ounces  of 
com  meal  to  every  quart  of  milk,  with  a  ratio  of  1 : 3.3. 
As  our  supply  of  milk  at  this  season  was  rather  limited, 
four  ounces  of  gluten  feed  was  substituted  for  each  quart  of 
milk,  and  this  gradually  increased  the  ratio  to  1 :  4. 

The  second  period  began  when  the  pigs  reached  about  80 
pounds  in  weight  and  continued  till  125  pounds  weight  was 
reached.  The  food  consisted  of  the  skim-milk  at  our  dis- 
posal, which  varied  somewhat,  together  with  corn  meal  and 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,  to  give  the  desired  ratio  of  1 :  4.5. 
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Fhe  third  and  last  period  began  when  the  pigs  weighed 
5  poonds  and  ended  when  180  pounds  was  reached,  at 
ich  time  they  were  slaughtered.  The  feed  consisted  of 
m-milk,  and  of  a  mixture  of  one  and  one-half  parts  corn 
al  and  one  part  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  fed  in  sufficient  quan- 
es  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  animals, 
rhe  following  tables  will,  we  believe,  present  sufficient 
:a  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  experiment  and 
isp  the  results  obtained :  — 


HBDING 
nUODB. 

CompoaitioD  of  RatioD. 

Duration  of  Period. 

Nutrl- 

tive 
Ratio. 

OdI..     . 

odn., . 
Odin., 

2  oanees  oorn  meal  lo  each  quart  milk, 

4  ounoea  corn  meal  to  each  quart  milk,  and 
4  ounoea  Buffalo  gluten  feed  aa  a  aubsti- 
tute  for  quart  milk. 

4  to  6  quarta  milk  and  1>^  parte  com  meal 
to  1  part  Buffalo  gluten  feed  to  aatiafy 
animal. 

20  to  80  pounda  live 
weight. 

80  to  125  pounda  live 
weiglit. 

126  to  180  pounda  live 
weight. 

l;8.8 
1:4.6 

1:4.9 

AvBRAOS  Dailt  Rations. 

Average  Weekly 
Weight 

(Pounda). 

>»>s 

1* 

1? 
^  a 

Qluten 

Feed 
(OuDcee). 

P 

.  9  to  Aug.  le,     . 

8 

0 

- 

27-81.2 

.69 

.16  to  Aug.  28,    . 

8 

- 

86.5 

•76 

.28  to  Aug.  80,    . 

^ 

10 

- 

43.9 

1.06 

.  30  to  Sept.  0,     . 
.6  to  Sept.  13,     . 

o^" 

12 
12 

_ 

00 

49.5 
50.1 

.80 
.94 

.  13  to  Sept.  20, 

£ 

12 

4 

08.0 

.99 

L  30  to  Sept.  27, 

14 

8 

71.0 

1.28 

1. 27  to  Oct.  4, 

10 

12 

c 

80.8 

1.24 

4  to  Oct.  11, 

1 

28 

8 

89.0 

1.24 

11  to  Oct.  18, 

32 

12 

101.7 

1.81 

18  to  Oct.  25, 

ff 

30 

10 

112.7 

1.56 

26  to  Nov.  1, 

1 

80 

24 

I 

120.0 

1.90 

.ltoNov.8,       , 

1 

48 

28 

f 

148.0 

2.40 

.8  to  Nov.  15, 
.16  to  Nov.  22, 

■ga- 

ll 

54 
54 

86 
40 

Ok 

•  r.  ■ 
"  1 

151.7 
175.2 

2.40 
2.20 

.22toNov.28, 

48 

80 

I 

182.8 

1.06 

I 

I 
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We  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  summary  of  the  results 
obtained :  — 

Summary  of  BesuUs.  ^'oYsSpS**" 

(Pounds). 

Live  weight, .        .        .182.8 

Dressed  weight, 144.6 

Per  cent  of  loss  in  dressing, 21.6 

Live  weight  gained  during  experiment, 155.6 

Dressed  weight  gained  during  experiment,         ....  122.0 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  live  weight,         .        .  2.27 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight,  .        .  2.91 


Financial  Statement. 
732.15  pounds  dressed  pork  actually  produced  during  the  ex- 
periment, at  7  J  cents  per  pound,       ......  f  53  07 

Cost  of  food  required, 33  94 

Profit  from  pork  actually  produced,     ......    $19  13 

Value  of  manure  produced, *       .        .        9  61 

Total  profit  from  six  pigs, $28  74 

Total  profit  per  pig, 4  79 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  first  cost  of  the  pigs  and 
the  dressed  weight  actually  sold,  we  have  the  following :  — 


4 


867}  pounds  dressed  weight  actually  sold  at  7}  cents,        .        .    $62  91 
Total  cost  of  food  consumed,        .....      $35  19 

Cost  of  pigs,  at  $3, *.        .        18  00 

63  19 

Total  profit  from  pork, *   $9  72 

Value  of  manure  produced, 10  00 

Total  profit  fi'om  six  pigs, $19  72 

Total  profit  per  pig .        3  29 

Cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  live  weight,      .        .        .        .3.64  cts. 
Cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight,        .        .        .  4.64    " 
Net  cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight  (obtained 
by  deducting  value  of  manure  produced),        .        .        .        .3.30    " 


The  cost  of  the  labor  required  to  care  for  the  pigs  during 
their  growth,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  preparing  them  for  the 
market,  has  not  been  deducted. 
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Market  Cost  of  Foods  consumed. 

oromeal, $24  00  per  ton. 

uflfalo  gluten  feed, 23  00  per  ton. 

kim-milk, 1.8  cents  per  gallon. 


Percentage  of  the  Essential  Fertilizer  Constituents  in  the  Above 
Articles  of  Fodder  ^  and  the  Commercial  Value  of  the  Constituents 
in  2,000  Pounds  of  the  Foods. 

Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  5^  cents,  potassinm  oxide  4}  cents,  per  pound.] 


Corn  Meal. 

Olaten  Feed. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

oisture, 

11.38 

6.82 

90.50 

itrogen, 

1.80 

3.81 

• 

0.52 

hosphoric  acid,         .... 

0.70 

0.30 

0.19 

otassium  oxide,        .... 

0.40 

0.04 

0.20 

'aluation  per  2,QP0  pounds, 

f  6  53 

fU  81 

f  1  95 

Obtainable  manurial  value  per  ton, 

4  67 

8  28 

1  36 

*  Allowing  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  la  retained  in 
e  tynwk  of  the  ^wln^  animal, 
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NINETEENTH  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT  WITH  PIGS. 

December,  1892,  to  April,  1893. 

Six  pigs  were  used  in  this  experiment.  They  were 
divided  into  two  lots  of  three  each,  and  both  lots  were  fed 
for  the  first  ten  days  upon  skim-milk  and  com  meal  till  they 
became  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters.  Pigs  1  and  4 
were  barrows,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6  were  sows.  The  pigs 
came  from  a  Chester  White  sow,  but  as  they  grew  Nos.  2,  3 
and  6  showed  plainly  the  Yorkshire  characteristics.  The 
general  mode  of  treatment  was  quite  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  preceding  experiment. 


I   . 


Object  of  the  Experiment. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was :  First,  a  continuation 
of  the  many  preceding  experiments,  in  order  to  firmly  estab- 
lish facts  relative  to  the  most  economical  method  of  feeding 
skim-milk  in  combination  with  various  grains  and  new  con- 
centrated fodder  articles ;  in  this  case  the  experiment  with 
Bufialo  gluten  feed  was  continued.  Second,  a  step  was  taken 
in  the  direction  of  comparing  the  relative  value  of  wide  vs. 
narrow  rations  for  economical  pork  production.  In  the 
many  experiments  heretofore  made  at  this  station,  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  feeding  has  been  what  might  be  termed  narrow, 
I.  e.,  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  proportion  to 
the  non-nitrogenous  and  starchy  matter  have  been  fed.  The 
feeding  has  generally  begun  with  a  ration  of  one  part  nitrog- 
enous to  three  parts  non-nitrogenous  (1:3),  and  has  been 
twice  increased  during  the  later  feeding  periods,  till  in  the 
last  of  the  three  periods  (in  which  the  animal  has  increased 
in  weight  from  125  to  180  pounds)  the  ratio  has  been  one 
part  nitrogenous  to  four  and  one-half  parts  non-nitrogenous 
(1 :  4.5).  Only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  wider  rations  been 
fed.  This  method  of  feeding  has  been  productive  of  most 
excellent  results.  The  skim-milk  has  been  most  economi- 
cally utilized,  the  animals  have  possessed  uniformly  good 
health  and  the  pork  has  been  produced  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost. 
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a  case  of  three  pigs  in  the  present  experiment  wider 
ons  were  fed,  beginning  with  1 : 4.25  and  ending  with 
5.5. 

Vom  the  restdts  obtained  in  this  one  experiment  no  very 
irate  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  What  the  experiment 
icates  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  presented  further  on, 
it  will  be  alluded  to  under  our  heading  of  **  What  our 
eriments  teach  us." 

Experiments  of  this  kind  will  be  repeated,  we  hope,  in 
^  to  Ulustrate  to  our  farmers  whether  it  is  more  economi- 
to  feed  young  growing  pigs  (from  25  to  180  pounds)  in 
beginning  rations  containing  one  part  of  nitrogenous  to 
)e  parts  non-nitrogenous  matter  (1:3),  and  ending  with 
part  nitrogenous  to  four  and  one-half  parts  non-nitroge- 
8  (1 :  4.5),  or  whether  they  can  be  fed  as  well  or  better 
I  rations  beginning  with  one  part  nitrogenous  to  four 
one-half  parts  non-nitrogenous  (1 :  4.5) ,  and  ending  with 
part  nitrogenous  to  six  and  one-half  parts  non-nitrogenous 
6.5). 

y    THE    Six    Pigs    were    treated    in    the    Present 

Experiment. 
he  pigs  were  divided  into  two  lots  of  three  each.  Lot  I., 
sisting  of  pigs  1,  2  and  3,  was  treated  in  practically  the 
e  way  as  in  our  previously  described  experiment.  We 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  a  good  supply  of  skim- 
[,  and  each  pig  in  this  lot  received  at  one  time  as  high  as 
quarts  per  day,  in  addition  to  his  grain  feed.  The  grain 
listed  of  com  meal,  and  four  ounces  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed 
substitute  for  one  quart  of  milk,  when  the  supply  of  the 
T  was  limited.  In  case  of  Lot  11.  the  number  of  feed- 
periods  was  the  same,  namely,  three.  During  the  first 
od  the  pigs  were  fed  six  ounces  of  com  meal  to  each 
t  of  milk,  and  this  continued  until  the  pigs  had  reached 
light  of  80  pounds,  and  were  consuming  four  and  one- 
quarts  of  milk  and  twenty-seven  ounces  of  com  meal 
iay.  In  periods  II.  and  III.  the  supply  of  milk  was 
;  at  four  quarts  daily,  plus  two  quarts  of  water  to  give 
necessary  drink,  and  as  much  com  meal  was  added  as 
mimals  would  consume. 
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The  following  tables  will,  we  believe,  present  concisely 
and  clearly  our  method  of  feeding  and  the  results  obtained :  — 


Lot  L 

Fksdiito 
Periods. 

Compotition  of  Ration. 

Duration  of  Period. 

Nutri- 
tive 
Ratio. 

Period  I.,  . 
Period  n., . 

Period  m., 

2  ouDoee  oorn  meal  to  each  quart  milk, 

4  onnoet  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk,  and 
4  ounces  gluten  feed  as  a  sabstitute  for 
each  quart  milk. 

6  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk,  and 
4  ounces  gluten  feed  as  a  substitute  for 
each  quart  milk. 

27  to  75  pounds  live 
weight. 

75  to  120  pounds  live 
weight. 

120  to  175  pounds  live 
weight. 

1:3 
1:3.« 

1:4.5 

In  Period  11.  of  Lot  I.  we  fed  as  high  as  ten  quarts  of 
skim-milk  per  day  in  addition  to  grain,  while  in  Period  III. 
the  quantity  of  skim-milk,  because  of  the  limited  supply, 
was  reduced  to  four  or  five  quarts  per  day. 


Lot  XL 


♦1 

m 


Fbbding 
Periods. 

Ck>mposiUon  of  Ration. 

Duration  of  Period. 

Nutri- 

tive 

Ratio. 

Period  I.,   . 
Period  II.,. 
Period  m., 

6  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk, 

4  quarts  skim-milk  and  2  quarts  water,  and 
com  meal  ad  Ubitutn. 

4  quarU  skim-milk  and  2  quarto  water,  and 
com  meal  ad  libitum. 

27  to  80  pounds  live 
weight. 

80  to  120  pounds  live 
weight. 

125  to  180  pounds  live 
weight. 

1:4.2 
1:6.S 
1:6.5 
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SUMMAKY   OF  RESULTS. 

he  experiment  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  days, 
was  productive  of  the  following  average  results :  — 

Average  Daily  Gain. 


Period  I. 

Period  II. 

Period  III. 

Dally  Average  of 

One  Hundred 

and 

Twenty-six  Days 

(Pounds). 

(Pounds). 

(Pounds). 

(Pounds). 

•»   •         •          • 

84 

1.33 

1.50 

1.22 

I 

.92 

1.30 

1.60 

1.27 

weight, 

Bed  weight,    ....... 

sent  of  loss  in  dressing,       .... 

weight  gained  during  experiment, 
3ed  weight  gained  during  experiment, 
matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  live 

ight, 

matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  dressed 
ight, 


Lot  I. 

Average 

of  Three  Pigs 

(Pounds). 


172.71 
140.75 
18.53% 
146.17 
119.16 


2.82 
3.45 


Lot  II. 

Average 

of  Three  Pigs. 

(Pounds). 


180.76 
148.00 
18.10% 
152.00 
122.47 

2.57 

3.18 


0  difference  in  the  amount  of  intestinal  fat  was  observed 
ither  lot. 

Financial  Statements. 
No.  I. 


Lot  I. 


sed  pork  actually  produced  during  experi 

nt  (pounds), 

e  at  7f  cents  per  pound  (market  price), 
of  food  consumed. 


t  from  pork  actually  produced, 
e  of  manure  produced, 

I  profit  from  three  pigs, 

fc  per  pig,       .... 


357.5 

$27  71 

19  95 


$7  76 
6  05 


113  81 
4  60 


Lot  II. 


367.4 

128  47 

18  02 


f  10  45 
4  41 


f  14  86 
4  95 
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If  we  take  into  consideration  the  first  cost  of  the  pigs  sjh 
the  dressed  weight  actually  sold,  we  have  the  followin| 
record  for  both  lots :  — 

No.  11. 
866.25  poands  dressed  pork  actually  sold,  at  7}  cents, .        •        •  f 67  1 

Total  cost  of  food  consumed, $39  05 

Cost  of  pigs,  at  $2.25  each, 13  50 

52  5 

Profit  from  povk, |U  5 

Value  of  manure  produced, 11  3 

Total  profit  from  six  pigs, f  25  9 

Profit  per  pig, 4  3 


I 


i   < 
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Lot  I. 

Lotn. 

(C^nts). 

(Cents). 

Cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  live  weight,    • 

4.55 

3.95 

Cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight. 
Net  cost  of  food  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight 

5.58 

4.91 

(obtAined  by  deducting  value  of  manure  produced 
from  cost  of  food), 

3.88 

3.90 

Market  Coat  of  Foods  consumed. 

Com  meal, 123  00  per  toi 

Gluten  feed, 21  00  per  toi 

Skim-milk, 1.8  cents  per  galloi 

The  percentages  of  the  essential  fertilizer  constituents  ii 
the  above  articles  of  fodder,  their  commercial  valite  in  2,00< 
pounds,  as  well  as  their  approximate  obtainable  manuric 
value  when  fed  to  growing  pigs,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol 
lowing :  — 


[Nitrogen  at  17i  cents,  phosphoric  acid  at  6  cents,  and  potassium  oxide  at  5^  cent 
per  poand.] 


Per  Cent. 


Per  Cent 


Moisture,    .... 
Nitrogen,    .... 
Phospnoric  acid. 
Potash,        .... 
Valuation  per  2,000  pounds. 
Obtainable  manurial  value. 


14.00 

1.36 

.707 

.435 

t5  95 

4  17 


7.55 

3.55 

.296 

.045 

$12  70 

8  89 

90.24 
.51 
.18 
.19 

t2  17 
1  52 
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What  oue  Experiments  teach. 

Iriefly  stated,  from  a  practical  stand-point,  these  two 

eriments  and  many  others  made  at  the  station  teach  us 

following  lessons :  — 

.     Skim-milk,  together  with  com  meal,  gluten  meal, 

jat   bran,   gluten  feed,   maize   feed,  ete.,   combined  as 

ve  stated,  have  proved  healthy  and  profitable  foods  for 

production  of  pork  for  our  markets. 

I.     With  skim-milk  reckoned  at  1.8  cents  per  gallon, 

ben  feed  from  $21  te  $23  per  ton  and  com  meal  at  $23  to 

per  ton,  we  have  been  enabled  in  these  experiments  to 
duce  dressed  pork  at  from  4.6  to  5.3  cents  per  pound. 
3  net  cost  of  the  dressed  pork  produced  (obtained  by 
ucting  the  value  of  the  manure  produced)  was  from  3.3 
J. 8  cents  per  pound. 

n.  Farmers  having  a  quantity  of  skim-milk  at  their 
posal  can  utilize  it  profitably  by  feeding  it  to  growing 
8,  as  above  described.  K  this  milk  can  be  sold,  however, 
one  cent  per  quart,  or  more,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
re  profitable  to  sell  it  than  to  use  it  in  the  production  of 
k. 

V.  Experiments  made  at  this  station  have  proved  that 
J  not  profitable  to  feed  pigs  after  they  reach  a  weight  of 

to  190  pounds,  excepting  perhaps  when  pork  commands 
exceptionally  high  price.  Fed  beyond  this  weight,  the 
1  consumed  increases  and  the  percentage  of  gain  in  live 
ght  steadily  decreases,  so  that  the  daily  cost  of  food  con- 
led  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  daily  increase  in  weight, 
s  fact  has  since  been  confirmed  by  other  stations. 
T.  In  the  last  experiment,  Lot  11.  gave  slightly  more 
arable  results  than  Lot  I.  These  results  are  not  decisive 
ugh  to  enable  us  to  make  any  deductions,  especially  when 

results  of  previous  experiments  at  this  station  with  nar- 
r  rations,  and  experiments  elsewhere  with  both  wide  and 
row  rations,  are  considered.  Repeated  trials  are  neces- 
y  to  establish  fisu^ts. 


5d 
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Practical  Rations  fob  Pig  Feeding. 
When  skim-milk  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  in 
feeding  pigs  for  the  market,  the  station  feels  justified,  in 
view  of  its  feeding  experiments,  in  recommending  the  fol- 
lowing practical  rations  as  being  valuable  in  producing  pork 

at  a  minimum  cost :  — 

I. 


Weight  of  Pigs 
(PonndB). 

Food. 

Notritive 
Sado. 

20  to    80,  . 

80  to  125,  . 

125  to  190,  . 

2  ounces  corn  meal  to  each  quart  milk,* 
4  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk, . 
6  ounces  corn  meal  to  each  quart  milk, . 

1:3.30 
1:4.00 
1:4.60 

*  Creamery  battennilk  can  be  sabstituted  for  skim-milk  as  above  with  good  retolta  if  it 
ean  be  had  at  a  reoaonable  price,  amy  1.4  cents  per  gallon. 

When  skim-milk  is  in  limited  supply,  from  four  to  six 

quarts  per  pig. 

II. 


Weight  of  Pigs 
(Poands). 

Food. 

Katritive 
Ratio. 

20  to    80,  . 
80  to  120,  . 

126  to  190.  . 

Milk  at  disposal,  and  one  part  by  weight 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  by  weight  gluten 
meal,  to  satisfy  appetite. 

Milk  at  disposal  and  following  mixture :  one 
weight  part  com  meal,  one  weight  part 
wheat  bran,  one  weight  part  gluten  meal, 
to  satisfy  animal. 

Milk  at  disposal  and  following  mixture :  two 
weight  parts  com  meal,  one  weight  part 
wheat  bran,  one  weight  part  gluten  meal. 

1:3. 2C 
1:4. OC 

1:4.5C 

m. 


Weight  of  Pigs 
(Pounds). 


20  to    80, 


80  to  120, 


125  to  190, 


Food. 


2  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk 
and  4  ounces  gluten  feed  as  a  substitute 
for  each  quart  milk. 

6  quarts  skim-milk  and  a  mixture  of  one 

gart  by  weight  gluten  feed  and  one  part 
y  weight  com  meal. 

6  quarts  skim-milk  and  a  mixture  of  one 
part  bv  weight  gluten  feed  ana  one  and 
one-half  parts  by  weight  com  meal. 


Nutritive 
Ratio. 


}{ 
}( 
}{ 


1:3.2^ 

to 

4.00 

1:4.0( 

to 

4.40 

1 :  4.4 
to 
4.9 
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Ill 


Analysis  of  Fodder  Articles  used  in 

OUR  Pig-feeding 

Experiments. 

Com  Meal. 

Average  Analysis, 

Used  in  Idrn  Ex- 

PBRIIIENT. 

Used  ih  19th  Ex- 
periment. 

1 

|i. 

5?^ 

fL- 

li 
1^ 

Moisture  at  100°  C,  . 

11.38 

- 

14.00 

- 

- 

^matter,        .... 

88.62 

- 

86.00 

- 

- 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

- 

- 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

^rude  ash, 

1.63 

1.60 

- 

"      cellulose, 

2.13 

»o 

2.58 

8 

40 

"fat, 

4.63 

O 
t-l 

2.44 

O 
t-l 

76 

"      protein,    .... 

10.71 

t-l 

9.87 

t-l 

86 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, 

80.90 

83.61 

95 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

k 
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Buffalo  Oluten  Feed. 
Average  Analysie, 


UsBD  IK  18th  Ex- 

PKRDIKKT. 

Used  in  19th  Ex- 

PBKlllKXT. 

=  |5 

SI 

{II 

U 

Ill 

Id 

Is 

Per  Cent  of 
blllty  of  C 
ent»  of  { 
Feed. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,   . 

Dry  matter,        .... 

6.82 
93.18 

- 

7.55 
92.45 

- 

- 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

"     protein,    .... 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter. 

100.00 

0.83 

4.94 

13.03 

28.71 

52.49 

CO 
00 

t-l 

100.00 

0.85 
10.06 
12.48 
23.86 
52.75 

00 

40 
76 
86 
95 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

Skim-milk, 
Average  Analysis, 


USKD  IV  18th  Ex- 

PKRIMBNT. 

UsKD  IK  19th  £x- 
pkrimkkt. 

a  i  a 

fL 

lo 

'A 

Moisture  at  100®  C,  . 

Dry  matter,        .... 

90.50 
9.50 

- 

90.24 
9.76 

- 

- 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

•'fat, 

**     protein,    .... 

Non-nitrogenoQS  extract  matter. 

100.00 

6.82 

4.00 

31.50 

57.68 

100.00 

8.09 

2.66 

82.66 

56.59 

CO 
Oi 

100 
100 
100 

100.00 

100.00 

- 
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'^INO  1 


18M. 

g.9toOct  4,. 
t  4  to  Nov.  1, . 
)v.  1  to  Nov.  29, . 


E  i 

a  - 


38.26 
58.00 
91.88 


J  i 


268.00 
140.00 
113.00 


8 


•i 


II 


9.60 
26.63 
62.31 


1:3.37 
1:4.47 
1:4.81 


lit 

s  s  § 

Ill 


25.60 

78.00 

126.00 


5  Oi 


78.00 
126.00 
182.60 


■S5 


0.94 
1.71 
2.02 


ToUd  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug,  9  to  Nov.  29, 1892, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost 

Manorial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

3.13  pounds  com  meal, 
l.OO  quarts  skim-milk, 
3.44  pounds  gluten  feed,   . 

161.77 

107.63 

91.67 

12  26 
2  34 
1  13 

fO  42 

0  77 

0  43 

11   84 

1  67 
0  70 

361.07 

$5  73 

tl  62 

$4  11 

re  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    26.60  lbs. 
^e  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,        .        .        .182.60   " 
^e  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,    ....  167.00   " 

588ed  weight  of  animal, 143.00   " 

}sin  weight  by  dressing,  21.64  per  cent,  .  .  .  .  39.60  *• 
»sed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  123.02  ** 
inds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.30  " 
mds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

2.94  " 


weight, 

al  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      4.66  cts. 

;  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

educting  30  per  cent  of  manurlal  value,    .        .        .        .      3.36  '* 


1;' 


I   I 


fti 


i 

3 


i 


iq 
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Pig  No.  2. 


FEEDING  PERIODS. 

it 

1  -g 
a  g 

1  a 
5- 

i 
1' 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

18M. 

Aug.  9  to  Oct.     4, . 
Oct.  4  to  Nov.    1, . 
Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29, . 

38.25 
68.00 
86.25 

2G8.00 
140.00 
113.00 

9.60 
26.63 
65.50 

1:3.37 
1:4.47 
1:4.85 

28.50 

81.00 
127.75 

81.00 
127.75 

183.75 

0.94 
1.67 
2.00 

ToicU  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug,  9  to  Nov.  29, 1892. 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Coat. 

Manurial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Goat. 

181.50  pounds  com  meal, 
521.00  quarts  skim-milk, 
91.63  pounds  gluten  feed,    . 

156.07 

107.63 

85.38 

t2  18 

2  34 
1  05 

to  41 
0  77 
0  41 

f  1   77 
1   57 

0  64 

349.08 

f  5  57 

11  59 

13  98 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    28.50  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,         .        .        .  183.75    *• 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .155.25   " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 145.25   " 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  24.80  per  cent,  .  .  .  .  38.50  ** 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  116.75  ** 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.25  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 298    " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      4.77  cts, 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,    .        .        .        .      3.41    ** 


^ 
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EEDINQ  PERIODS. 

it 

hi 

if 

^1 

i 
i 

1 
I 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

18M. 

.9toOct.    4,. 

38.25 

268.00 

9.50 

1:3.37 

30.50 

84.00 

0.96 

4  to  Nov.   1.. 

58.00 

UO.OO 

26.63 

1:4.47 

84.00 

130.00 

1.67 

I  to  Nov.  29,. 

88.75 

113.00 

57.69 

1:4.94 

130.00 

183.75 

1.92 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug,  9  to  Nov.  29, 1892, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  C^ost. 

Manurial 

Value 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

5.00  pounds  corn  meal, 
1.00  quarts  skim-milk, 
3.82  pounds  gluten  feed,   . 

159.08 

107.63 
87.42 

t2  23 
2  34 
1  08 

10  42 
0  77 
0  41 

f  1  81 
1  57 
0  67 

354.13 

f  5  65 

$1  60 

14  05 

e  Weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    30.50  lbs. 
'  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .183.75   ** 

'''^eight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .  153.25   " 

sed  weight  of  animal, 144.50" 

*^  Weight  by  dressing,  21.36  percent,  .  .  .  .  39.25  " 
^^  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .119.68  " 
^®  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.31  " 
*®    of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

^bt, 2.96   " 

^ost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      4.72  cts. 

^st  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

^^^ting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,    .        •       •        .      3.38  ** 


I 
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Pig  No.  4. 


FEEDING  PERIODS. 


■si 

z  i 

S  ' 


"  2 
I  i 


81 
II 

B  i 

o 


1 


Ill 


ISM. 

Aug.  9  to  Oct  4, , 
Oct  4  to  Nov.  1, . 
Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29, . 


38.25 
68.00 
88.88 


268.00 
140.00 
113.00 


9.60 
26.63 
68.00 


1:3.37 
1:4.47 
1:4.94 


24.00 

82.00 

125.00 


82.00 
125.00 
181.60 


1.04 
1.54 
2.02 


tl 


IN 


Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug.  9  to  Nov,  29, 1892, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Mannrial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

NctCJort. 

185.13  pounds  corn  meal,      . 
621 .  00  quarts  skim-milk, 
94.13  pounds  gluten  feed,  . 

159.19 

107.63 
87.71 

t2  23 
2  34 
1  09 

$0  42 

0  77 
0  41 

11  81 

1  57 
0  68 

354.53 

«5  66 

f  1  60 

14  06 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    24.00  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .181.60   *' 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .  157.50   " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 144.00   " 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  20.66  per  cent,  .  .  .  .  37.60  " 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .124.97  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.25  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 2.84  " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,        .      4.53  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,    .        .        .        .      3.28  *^ 
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Pig  No.  5. 

CEDING  PEKIODS. 

i  S 

1  - 

a   «* 
o  r 

M    Of 

a  s 

it 

i 
s 

u 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

1^ 

ISM. 

•9  to  Oct     4,. 

38.25 

268.00 

9.50 

1:3.37 

24.50 

75.75 

0.92 

.  4  to  Nov.   1, . 

58.00 

140.00 

26.63 

1:4.47 

75.75 

124.75 

1.76 

V.  1  to  Nov.  29, . 

90.00 

U3.00 

59.56 

1:4.94 

124.75 

182.25 

2.05 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug,  9  to  Nov.  29, 1892. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Mannrial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Cost 

J6.25  pounds  corn  meal,     . 
^1.00  quarts  skim-milk,       . 
5. 69  pounds  gluten  feed,  . 

160.16 
107.63 

89.16 

12  23 
2  34 
1  10 

$0  42 

0  77 

0  41 

tl  81 
1  57 
0  69 

356.95 

%b  67 

11  60 

14  07 

®  Weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    24.50  lbs. 

'  Weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,         .        .        .182.25   " 

height  gained  during  the  experiment,    ....  157.75  ** 

®^<i  weight  of  animal, 144.00  " 

^'^  height  by  dressing,  20.98  per  cent,  .  .  .  .  38.25  " 
'^  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  124.73  " 
^  cf  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.26  ** 
L^   of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

^eight, 2.88  - 

^  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,        .      4.55  cts. 
i  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 
educting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,    .        ,        .        •      3.21   *' 


I       r 

J    I 


M 
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11^ 


i 


Pig  No.  6. 

FEEDING  PERIODS. 

8  1 
8  1 

"J 

1    • 

o  r 

II 

00 

If 

5  * 

1 
1 
1 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

n 

1^ 

1S9S. 

Aug.  9  to  Oct.     4, . 

38.25 

268.00 

9.60 

1:3.37 

30.00 

81.00 

0.91 

Oct  4  to  Nov.    1, . 

68.00 

140.00 

26.63 

1:4.47 

81.00 

124.00 

1.54 

Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29, . 

89.37 

113.00 

68.76 

1:4.94 

124.00 

183.00 

2.11 

^t1 


i 


I. J 


i* 


Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug.  9  to  Nov.  29, 1892, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Mannrial 

Value 

Obtainable 

Net  CosU 

185.62  pounds  com  meal, 
521 .  00  quarts  skim-milk, 
94.88  pounds  gluten  feed,  . 

169.61 

107.63 
88.41 

f  2  23 
2  34 
1  09 

$0  42 

0  77 

0  41 

f  1    81 

1  57 
0  68 

356.65 

«5  66 

$1  60 

14  06 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    30.00  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .183.00    " 

Lfve  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,    .        .        .        .153.00    •♦ 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 147.00    •• 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  19.67  percent,  .  .  .  .  36.00  •• 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  1 .  23  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.32  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 2.88    •• 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      4.60  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,    .        .        .        .      8.26   ** 
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NINETEENTH  EXPERIMENT. 

Detailed  Eecord. 

Pig  No.  1. 


FEEDING  PERIODS. 


e  I 
6  • 


8 


1 1 


"  s 

B   I 


BBS 


II 
gat 


1^ 


ISM -98. 

[)ec.  13  to  Feb.  7, 
^eh,  7  to  Mar.  14, 
lar.  14  to  Apr.  18, 


43.25 

49.00 

120.00 


6.25 
33.25 
27.81 


321.00 
198.00 
247.00 


1:3.00 
1:3.65 
1:4.50 


27.50 

77.00 

122.50 


77.00 
122.50 
175.00 


0.88 
1.28 
1.53 


rotoZ  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec,  13, 1892,  to  April  18, 1893, 


^12.25  pounds  com  meal, 
67.31  pounds  gluten  feed,    . 
>6.00  quarts  skim-milk. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 


182.54 

62.23 

162.23 


407.00 


Total  Goat 


$2  44 
0  71 

3  45 


t6  60 


Manorial 

Value 

Obtainable. 


$0  44 

0  30 

1  26 


$2  00 


Net  Cost. 


t2  00 
0  41 

2  19 


$4  60 


^  ^'^eight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    27.50  lbs. 

^ '^v eight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,         .        .        .  175.00  " 

147.50  " 

144.00  " 

31.50  " 

121.45  '* 

2.78  " 


*  ^^^€ight  gained  during  the  experiment,    . 

^^^^d  weight  of  animal,       .... 

1^^  in  weight  by  dressing,  17.95  per  cent.,  . 

pressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, 

founds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight, 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 8.35   •* 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      5.43  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  80  per  cent,  of  manurial  value,  .        .        .        .      3.79   " 


i 


I 
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i 


I 
1 


Pig 

No.  2, 

FEEDING  PERIODS. 

o  "2 
o   3 

if 

O    rs 
it     c 

a  ^ 

z  a 
^  S 
5 

i 
& 
1 

1 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

180a-08. 

. 

Dec.  13  to  Feb.  7, 

43.25 

6.26 

321.00 

1:3.00 

26.26 

69.60 

0.79 

Feb.    7  to  Mar.  U, 

61.60 

36.00 

206.00 

1:3.66 

69.60 

113.60 

1.26 

Mar.  14  to  Apr.  18, 

126.89 

30.81 

263.00 

1:4.60 

113.60 

176.00 

1.78 

TotaX  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec,  13, 1892,  to  AprU  IS,  1893, 


221 .  64  pounds  com  meal, 
74.66  pounds  gluten  feed,    . 
780 .  00  quarts  skim-milk, 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 


190.61 

68.93 

166.20 


424.74 


Total  Cost. 


t2  66 
0  72 
3  61 


$6  78 


Manurial 

Value 
Obtainable. 


to  46 

0  33 

1  28 


t2  07 


Net  Cost. 


$2  09 

0  39 
2  23 


14  71 


Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    26.25  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .  176.00   " 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   ....  150.76   " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 140.00   •• 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  20.46  per  cent,  .  .  .  .  36.00  " 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  ,  119.92  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.82  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, .      8.64   " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,        .      5.66  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  30  per  cent,  of  manurial  value,  .        ,        .        •      8.93  •• 
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Pi^ 

No.  3. 

DING  PERIODS. 

11 

8  1 

H 
11 

a    3 
5 

s-g 
i  i 

i 

a 
1 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

n 

18M-98, 

13  to  Feb.    7. 

43.25 

6.26 

318.00 

1;3.00 

26.75 

77.75 

0.91 

7  to  Mar.  14, 

61.60 

35.00 

206.00 

1:3.60 

77.75 

126.26 

1.36 

14  to  Apr.  18, 

111.50 

21.75 

251.00 

1:4.40 

126.25 

167.00 

1.19 

^  Afnxmnt  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec,  13, 1892,  to  April  IS,  1893, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Ctost. 

Manurial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

NetCoft 

25  pounds  com  meal, 
(X)  pounds  gluten  feed,    . 
00  quarts  skim-milk. 

177.86 

68.24 

164.14 

t2  37 
0  66 
3  49 

$0  43 

0  28 

1  27 

$1   94 

0  38 
2  22 

399.74 

$6  62 

fl  98 

$4  64 

f»'    ,   *\ 


weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    26.75  lbs. 
weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,        .        .        .  167.00  " 
weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .  140.26  " 

sed  weight  of  animal, 138.26  *^ 

in  weight  by  dressing,  17.22  per  cent,  .  .  .  •  28.76  " 
sed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  116.11  " 
ids  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.86  *' 
ids  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  poimd  of  dressed 

tight, 3.46  " 

I  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      5.61  cts. 

cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

iucting  30  per  cent,  of  manurial  value,  .        .        ,        .      8.91  *♦ 


;i^, 
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Pig  No.  4. 


FEEDING  PERIODS. 

If 

M    Z 

Nutritive  Katlo. 

Welgbt  of  Animal 
at  Begluning  of 
Period  (Pound!). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

l! 

5« 

18M-98. 

Dec.  13  to  Feb.   7, 

75.38 

201.00 

1:4.20 

30.00 

81.00 

0.91 

Feb.    7  to  Mar.  14, 

98.13 

140.00 

1:5.30 

81.00 

127.00 

1.30 

Mar.  14  to  Apr.  18, 

172.50 

138.00 

1:6.50 

127.00 

188.00 

1.74 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec.  13, 1892^  to  April  18, 1893, 


i 
I 

m 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  CkMt 

Manurial 

Value 

Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

346.00  pounds  com  meal, 
479.00  quarts  skim-milk, 

297.56 
101.45 

$3  98 

2  15 

$0  72 

0  78 

t3  26 
1  37 

399.01 

t6  13 

$1  50 

f  4  63 

Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    30.00  lbs. 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .  188.00  " 


.  158.00  *• 

.  150.50  «* 

.  37.50  " 

.  120.51  •* 


Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   . 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  20.00  per  cent,  . 

Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment. 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,      2.52  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 3.81   " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      5.09  cts. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

deducting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  .        .        .        •      3.84  ** 
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Pig  No.  5. 

EEDINO  PERIODS. 

«   § 

If 

(J 

c  3" 

0  "C 

1  ^. 

B  § 

i 

1 

a 
'A 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

1SM-9S. 

c.  13  to  Feb.    7, 

75.38 

201.00 

1:4.20 

26.25 

81.00 

0.98 

t).   7  to  Mar.  U, 

97.88 

139.00 

1:5.30 

81.00 

126.00 

1.30 

r.  14  to  Apr.  18, 

162.44 

137.00 

1:6.45 

126.00 

173.00 

1.34 

al  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec,  13, 1892, 

to  April  18,1893, 

" 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Mannrlal 

Value 

Obuinable. 

Net  Cost 

.70  pounds  corn  meal, 
.00  quarts  skim-milk, 

288.70 

101.02 

t3  86 
2  14 

$0  69 
0  78 

f3   17 

1  36 

389.72 

16  00 

$1  47 

$4  53 

e  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,    26.25  lbs. 
e  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .  173.00  " 

e  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,   .        .        .        .146.75  " 

tssed  weight  of  animal, 143.50  " 

s  in  weight  by  dressing,  17.05  percent.,  .  .  .  .  29.50  " 
ssed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .  121.73  " 
mds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.66  ** 
mds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

reight, 3.20   " 

al  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,         .      4.93  cts. 
;  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 
educting  30  per  cent  of  manurial  value,  .        .        .        .      8.72  " 
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Pis  No.  6. 


FEEDING  PEBIODS. 

Com   Meal  cou- 
ftumcd  (Pounds). 

Nutritive  Katlo. 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  Beginning  of 
Period  (Pounds). 

Weight  of  Animal 
at  End  of  Period 
(Pounds). 

a 

18M-9S. 

Dec.  13  to  Feb.    7, 

75.38 

201.00 

1:4.20 

30.00 

76.00 

0.8 

Feb.   7  to  Mar.  U, 

93.38 

132.00 

1:5.30 

76.00 

121.50 

1.3 

Mar.  U  to  Apr.  18, 

157.68 

138.00 

l:r3.40 

121.50 

181.25 

1.7 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Dec,  13, 1892,  i 

^  ApHl  18,189^ 

Dr>'  Matter*  ^  ,  ,  ^    ^ 
Total  Cost. 
(Pounds). 

Manorial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

Net  Cost. 

326.44  pounds  corn  meal, 
47 1 .  00  quarts  skim-milk, 

280.74 
99.75 

$3  76 
2  12 

to  67 
0  77 

$3  09 
1  35 

380.49 

$5  88 

tl  44 

$4  44 

I 


II  Hi 


Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  30.00  lb! 
Live  weight  of  animal  at  the  time  of  killing,  .        .        .  181.25   " 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,    .        .        .        .151.25   " 

Dressed  weight  of  animal, 150.00   *' 

l^ss  in  weight  by  dressing,  17.24  per  cent.,  .  .  .  .  31.25  ♦• 
Dressed  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .  .  .125.17  " 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  live  weight,  2.52  '* 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  fed  produced  1  pound  of  dressed 

weight, 3.04   " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  .  4.70  ct 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  gained,  after 

4eductmg  30  per  cent,  of  manurial  value,  .        .        .        ,      3.55  ** 
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FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CALVES. 

>ne  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit  to  Massachusetts  farmers 
he  dairy  industry.  The  creamery  system  is  now  gen- 
ly  in  v6gue,  and  there  remains  upon  the  farms  the  skim- 
5,  the  cream  having  been  taken  to  the  factory.  How  to 
lomically  utilize  this  milk  is  a  very  important  "question, 
upon  its  disposition  depends  in  no  small  degree  the  profit 
oss  from  the  herd  of  cows. 

Object  of  the  Experiment. 
or  a  number  of  years  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
:he  station  with  growing  pigs.  The  pigs  were  fed  the 
n-milk  in  combination  with  various  grain  rations,  and  one 
he  objects  aimed  at  was  to  ascertain  the  returns  per  quart 
the  skim-milk  fed.  Further  on  wdll  be  found  a  statement 
he  results  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  difierent  selling 
«8  of  dressed  pork. 

rith  the  facts  in  hand,  the  next  object  was  to  see  what 
ce  could  be  obtained  per  quart  for  the  sTcim-milk  when  fed  W^^ 

oung  calvesy  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  various 
5r  materials.  Following  these  brief  remarks  is  a  descrip- 
i  of  the  experiment. 


B 


i 


Description  of  the  Experiment.  ; 

L  detailed  statement  of  the  record  of  each  calf  will  be  j      ; 

ad  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.     Calves  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  |     ^ 

ere  fed  for  the  first  seven  to  ten  days  equal  parts  of  fresh  .     ^ 

skim  milk ;  then  they  were  quickly  brought  to  a  skim-  *      f 
k  diet  exclusively.     The  milk  was  always  given  luke- 

•m.     After  the  first  few  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  milk  '     * 
ious  gnains  were  fed  ad  libitum^  and  wuth  one  exception 
i  dry  state.     It  is  well  known  that  the  stomachs  of  young 


i^i^yMI'i 
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calves  are  exceedingly  delicate.  During  the  first  two  months 
of  their  lives  they  are  not  able  to  digest  any  large  quantities 
of  grain ;  but  if  the  grain  is  placed  before  them  in  a  dry 
state,  they  will  not  consume  enough  to  injure  them.  Begin- 
ning with  one-fourth  of  a  pound  per  day,  the  calves  consumed 
as  high  as  one  pound  daily  by  the  time  they  were  eight  weeks 
old.  These  calves  drank  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  daily 
in  addition  to  the  grain  consumed.  The  object  in  feeding 
the  grain  was  to  furnish  in  a  measure  the  carbohydrates 
necessary  to  prevent  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  albuminoids 
in  the  animal  system  that  would  otherwise  follow. 

Skim-milk  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 : 2.  With  a 
ratio  of  but  two  carbohydrates  to  one  of  protein,  it  would 
not  be  po"fesible  to  produce  any  amount  of  fat ;  neither  is  a 
feed  with  such  a  narrow  ratio  the  most  economical  one. 
The  calves,  however,  were  not  able  to  consume  grain  enough 
to  widen  the  ratio  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  put  on  the 
fat  desired. 

Scours  were  noticed  in  case  of  calves  2  and  3,  which  pre- 
vented the  best  results,  but  the  trouble  was  eventually  over- 
come. 

Calves  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ter 
days,  when  equal  parts  of  whole  and  skim  milk  were  fed, 
had  no  other  food  than  skim-milk  during  the  entire  experi- 
ment. Calf  5,  however,  for  a  brief  period  received  a  smal 
amount  of  grain,  and  calf  7  a  small  quantity  of  cod  liver  oil 
to  see  if  any  benefit  could  be  observed  from  its  use,  botl 
from  its  general  effect  upon  the  system  and  from  its  fat-pro- 
ducing qualities.  A  small  quantity  (tablespoonful)  of  lime 
water  was  added  to  the  skim-milk  at  each  feeding. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  they  consumed  sb 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  while  at  the  end,  with  skim-milk  as  ai 
exclusive  food,  they  drank  from  sixteen  to  twenty  quarts  pei 
day. 

The  time  required  to  teach  the  calves  to  drink  was  aboul 
three  days.  The  calves  were  kept  in  separate  pens,  and 
weighed  weekly.  They  were  kept  until  they  were  eight  tc 
eleven  weeks  old. 
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Record  of  Calves. 

Shotcing  Price  j)er  Quart  obtained  for  Skim-milk  fed. 

Calf  1. 
ige  when  received :  three  days. 
Breed :  grade  Shorthorn,  bull 
jrrain  stirred  into  the  milk. 

Foods  fed :  equal  parts  of  whole  milk  and  skim-milk  for 
5  first  few  days,  then  skim-milk  only,  with  as  much  com 
jalas  the  animal  would  consume. 


Financial  Statement. 


riginal  cost  of  calf,    .        .        .        . 
►.2  pounds  corn  meal,  at  $28  per  ton, 
10  quarts  fresh  milk,  at  8  cents, 
'7  pounds  live  weight,  at  4  J  cents,  . 
J9  quarts  skim-milk  returned,  . 


$1  00 
0  63 
0  80 

6  03 


$7  96 


Credit 


$7   96 


$7  96 


6  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 1.23 

'  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
^^s  4  cents  per  pound, 1.05 


I 


Calf  2. 
^^  when  received :  three  days, 
^t^d :  grade  Jersey,  heifer. 

OTSLin  consumed  dry. 

Foods  fed :  equal  parts  of  skim  and  whole  milk  for  two 
eeks  (for  one  week  only  whole  milk,  on  account  of  scours), 
iter  skim-milk  with  com  meal,  and  afterwards  equal  parts 
f  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  old-process  linseed  meal  ctd  libitum. 
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"l 


Calf  2  —  Concluded. 
Financial  Statement. 


Debit 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  calf, 

8. 10  pounds  corn  meal,  at  $23  per  ton,  . 
8 .  44  pounds  gluten  feed,  at  $20  per  ton, 
8 .  44  pounds  old-process  linseed  meal,  at  |26  per  ton, 
83.60  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents, .... 

177.60  pounds  live  weight,  at  4 J  cents, 

555.50  quarts  skim-mdlk  returned,      .... 

11  00 
0  09 
0  08 
0  11 
2  50 

4  11 

$7  89 

♦7  89 

f  7  89 

Genu. 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.74 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
brings  4  cents  per  pound,     .        .        .  • 0.60 

Calf  3. 

Age  when  received :  two  days. 

Breed :  grade  Ayrshire,  heifer. 

Grain  fed  dry. 

Foods  fed :  equal  parts  of  whole  milk  and  skim-milk  foi 
the  first  two  weeks  (for  one  week  whole  milk  only,  or 
account  of  scours) ,  and  later  skim-milk  with  equal  parts  of 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  old-process  linseed  meal. 


Financial  Statement, 


.  ^iM 


Original  cost  of  calf, 

16. 10  pounds  gluten  feed,  at  f  20  per  ton, 

16 .  10  pounds  old-process  linseed  meal,  at  $26  per  ton, 

77.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents, 

160.25  pounds  live  weight,  at  4 J  cents, 

799.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned,      .        .        .        . 


Cent 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.4 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
brings  4  cents  per  pound, 0.3 


i'  li' 
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Calf  4. 

Age  when  received :  two  days. 
Breed :  grade  Durham,  heifer. 
Grain  consumed  dry. 

Foods  fed :  equal  parts  of  fresh  and  skim  milk  during 
•st  nine  days,  then  skim-milk  and  wheat  flour,  followed  for 
few  days  by  skim-milk  and  equal  parts  of  wheat  flour  and 
Id-process  linseed  meal,  and  finally  skim-milk  and  equal 
arts  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  wheat  middlings. 


Financial  Statement. 


Debit. 

Credit 

Original  cost  of  calf , 

6.56  pounds  wheat  flour,  at  2  cents, 
1.90  pounds  oM-process  linseed  meal,  at  $26  per  ton, 
13.31  pounds  gluten  feed,  at  f  20  per  ton, 
12.44  pounds  wheat  middlings,  at  f  22  per  ton, 
32.00  quarts  fresh  milk,  at  3  cents,  .... 
^.00  pounds  live  weight,  at  4i  cents, 
5.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned,      .... 

$1  00 
0  13 
0  03 
0  13 
0  14 
0  96 

6  93 

18  32 

$d  32 

f  8  32 

Cents. 


■  Returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.68 

^^tumed  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
^"^^  4  cents  per  pound, 0.57 


I 

r  ' 


Calf  5. 

Age  when  received :  three  days. 

Breed :  grade  unknown,  heifer. 

Foods  fed :  equal  parts  of  fresh  and  skim  milk  for  the 
irst  week,  and  after  that  (excepting  skim-milk  and  a  small 
unount  of  equal  parts  of  Buffitlo  gluten  feed  and  wheat 
niddlings)  skim-milk  entirely. 
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Calf  6  —  Concluded. 
FinancuU  StatdmerU. 


Debit. 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  calf, 

$1  00 

- 

2.40  pounds  wheat  middlings,  at  f  22  per  ton, 

0  03 

- 

2.40  pounds  gluten  feed,  at  $20  per  ton, 

0  02 

- 

27.00  quarts  fresh  milk,  at  3  cents,  .... 

0  81 

- 

189.26  pounds  live  weight,  at  4 J  cents. 

- 

f8  51 

936.50  quarts  skim-milk  returned,      .... 

6  65 

- 

«8  51 

t8  51 

Cents, 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.71 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
brings  4  cents  per  pound, 0.61 

Calf  6. 
Age  when  received :  three  days. 
Breed :  grade  Holstein,  heifer. 

Foods  fed :  for  first  nine  days  equal  parts  of  whole  an(] 
skim  milk  and  then  skim-milk  only. 


Financial  Statement. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  calf, 

40.00  quarts  fresh  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 
166,60  pounds  live  weight,  at  4  cents, 
617.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned,      .... 

fl  25 
1  20 

4  21 

t6  66 

t6  66 

t6  66 

Gent 


Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.6 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
brings  4^  cents  per  pound,   .        .  0.8 
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Calf  7. 

Age  when  received :  three  days. 

Breed :  grade  Shorthorn,  heifer. 

Foods  fed:    for  first  nine   days  equal   parts   of  whole 

id  skim  milk,  afterwards  skim-milk  exclusively,  excepting 

irenty-five  ounces  of  cod  liver  oil  in  addition  to  milk  during 

ineteen  days. 

Financial  Statement, 


Debit. 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  calf, 

$1  00 

- 

25.00  ounces  cod  liver  oil,  at  2.4  cents,    . 

0  60 

- 

34.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents, .... 

1  02 

- 

157.25  pounds  live  weight,  at  4  cents. 

- 

t6  28 

)21.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned,     .        .        .        . 

3  66 

- 

$6  28 

t6  28 

Cents. 


'^  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, 0.59 

^  i^tumed  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed,  when  live  weight 
'^nga  4j  cents  per  pound, 0.72 

Summary  of  Above  Eesults. 

I^ce   returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk,  when   live 
•*^t;  sells  at  4J^  cents  per  pound :  — 

Cents. 

^'^  "1,  2,  3  and  4  (grain  and  skim-milk), 0.77 

>^e«6,  6  and  7  (skim-milk  alone), 0.75 

^^rage  of  seven  calves, 0.76 

2.  Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk,  when  live 
eight  sells  at  4  cents  per  pound :  — 

Cents. 

eQvesl,  2,  3  and  4  (grain  and  skim-milk), 0.64 

alves  5,  6  and  7  (skim-milk  alone), 0.63 

iverage  of  seven  calves, 0.63 


I 
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Additional  Interesting  Facts  {Average  of  Seven  Calves). 

Average  daily  gain  in  live  weight,  ....     1.49  pounds. 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  live  weight,     .    1.77  pounds. 
Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  pound  dressed  weight, .    2 .  98  pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  dressing, 44.22  percent 

Average  number  of  weeks  fed, 10 


I 


Price  obtained  for  Skim-milk  per  Quart  when  fed 

TO  Pigs. 
Below  are  the  average  results  obtained  from  experiments 
with  forty  pigs,  being  six  distinct  lots,  fed  during  the  years 
1890-91  and  1892-93.  In  this  number  grade  Chester  Whites 
predominated,  but  several  Yorkshires,  Berkshires,  Poland 
Chinas  and  Tamworths  are  also  included.  During  this  time 
the  grains  fed  had  the  following  average  cost  per  ton  :  — 

Com  meal, t24  50 

Wheat  bran, 22  30 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 24  40 

Chicago  gluten  meal, 25  00 

The  system  of  pig  feeding  developed  at  the  station  is  gen- 
erally known.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  experiments  will 
find  the  methods  described  in  this  report  at  the  end  of  the 
feeding  experiments  with  pigs  under  the  heading  ''  Practical 
rations  for  pig  feeding." 

To  obtain  the  returns  per  quart  for  skim-milk,  the  original 
cost  of  the  pig  plus  the  cost  of  the  grains  fed  are  deducted 
from  the  value  obtained  for  the  dressed  weight.  The  dif- 
ference represents  the  value  of  the  skim-milk.  See  also  the 
same  method  in  the  calf  experiment. 


Statement. 
[Cents.] 

Dressed  Pork  sold  at— 

6>i 
Cents. 

6 
Cents. 

CenU. 

7 
Cents. 

7H 
Cents. 

8 
CenU. 

Price  retuiTied  per  quart  for 
skim-^milk  fed,     . 

0.21 

0.30 

0.46 

0.58 

0.70 

0.81 

94.] 
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Comments  on  the  Eesults. 
The  experiments  have  shown  that  calves  grown  upon  skim- 
ilk  alone  or  upon  skim-milk  and  grains  during  the  first 
'ht  weeks  of  their  lives  make  good  gains  in  live  weight, 
mely,  from  0.9  to  2.13  pounds  per  day,  with  an  average 
1.49  pounds.  These  animals,  however,  put  on  very  little 
;,  either  when  fed  on  skim-milk  alone  or  when  fed  on  skim- 
Jk  and  grains.  They  were  not  able  to  digest  the  necessary 
lount  of  com  meal,  Bufialo  gluten  feed,  or  wheat  flour  or 
ddlings,  when  fed  in  connection  with  the  nitrogenous  milk, 
promote  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  meat  of  the  animals  thus  described  was  quite  white  in 
pearance,  but  not  as  tender  as  calves  that  were  fed  whole 
ilk.  The  ribs  and  flanks  of  animals  thus  fed  were  thinner 
m  those  consuming  whole  milk,  and  the  shrinkage  in 
essing  is  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  more. 
Butchers  oflcred  from  4  to  4^  cents  per  pound  of  live 
light,  whole-milk  veal  being  worth  at  the  time  5^  to  6 
Qts  per  pound.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  at 
tail  as  much  per  pound  was  charged  for  the  skim-milk  as 
r  the  whole-milk  veal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  skim- 
Ik  veal,  so  called,  brought  4  cents  per  pound  of  live  weight, 
average  of  0.63  of  a  cent  per  quart  or  2.52  cents  per 
Hon  was  obtained  for  the  skim-milk  fed ;  while  when  live 
sight  brought  4^  cents  per  pound  the  return  for  the  skim- 
Ik  was  0.76  of  a  cent  per  quart,  or  3  cents  per  gallon, 
hen  the  skim-milk  was  fed  to  pigs,  and  dressed  pork 
aught  5^  cents  per  pound,  there  was  a  return  of  0.2  of  a 
it  per  quart  for  the  milk ;  and  when  dressed  pork  brought 
jents  per  pound,  0.6  of  a  cent  was  obtained  per  quart  for 
3  milk,  and  0.7  of  a  cent  was  obtained  when  dressed  pork 
3ught  7  J  cents  per  pound. 

These  results  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  worthy 
the  careful  consideration  of  dairy  farmers.  It  must  be 
tnitted  that  calves  require  rather  more  attention  than  pigs, 
le  milk  must  not  be  sour  and  must  be  fed  warm,  and  their 
Qdition  must  be  carefully  watched  lest  they  be  attacked 
th  scours.  A  small  quantity  of  lime  water  added  to  the 
Ik  at  each  feeding  seems  to  act  as  a  preventive. 
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No  beneficial  results  were  noticed  when  cod  liver  oil  was 
fed  in  small  quantities  to  calf  7.  Its  smell  and  taste  were 
obnoxious  to  the  calf,  and  quite  often  he  refused  the  milk 
containing  it. 

The  experiment  indicates  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  great- 
est profit,  it  is  not  wise  as  a  rule  to  feed  calves  as  above 
described  after  they  have  reached  160  pounds  of  live  weight. 
The  daily  gain  decreases  and  the  food  consumption  steadily 
increases,  so  that  the  commercial  value  of  a  pound  of  live 
weight  is  about  balanced  by  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed 
to  produce  it. 

This  experiment  is  presented  as  the  beginning  of  a  series 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  most  economical 
way  in  which  to  feed  skim-milk  to  growing  calves,  especially 
to  calves  intended  for  veal.  Whole  milk  forms  a  complete 
food  for  calves,  and  by  its  use  they  can  be  sold  from  five  to 
seven  weeks  from  birth  in  a  fat  condition.  How  to  secure 
a  food  equal  in  its  efiect  to  whole  milk  by  utilizing  the  skim- 
milk  and  substituting  a  cheaper  fattening  material  in  place 
of  the  cream  removed,  is  the  problem  for  future  solution. 

Tables  showing  Average  Daily  Food  Consumption  and  Gain 
IN  Live  Weight. 

Calf  1. 


WEEKLY  PERIODS 

Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds) 

Average  Daily 
Amount  of 

Grain 
consumed 
(Ounces). 

Avulaqe  Daily  Amouvt  op 
Milk  consumed 

(Datks). 

Fresh  Milk 
(Quarts). 

Skim-milk 
(Quarts). 

April  4-7, 

- 

- 

8.33 

4.70 

14. 

99.50 

7.14 

- 

8.86 

21, 

117.25 

10.00 

- 

10.00 

28. 

132.25 

12.86 

- 

10.00 

May       4, 

160.25 

16.71 

- 

11.43 

11,         . 

167.75 

20.00 

- 

9.71 

18.      •  . 

180.25 

28.57 

- 

8.00 

25,         . 

177.00 

21.14 

- 

7.57 

27, 

177.00 

28.00 

- 

8.00 

Total  gain  in  54  days, 

77.50 

18.05 

- 

8.70 

Average  daily  gain, . 

1.43 

- 

- 

- 

;94.] 
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Calf  2. 


"BTRFICT.V  PKRTnnR 

Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds). 

Average  Daily 
Amount  of 

Grain 
consumed 
(Ounces). 

AvKRAOB  Daily  Amocmt  of 

(Dates). 

Fresh  Milk 
(QuarU). 

Skim-milk 
(Quarts). 

ril    18, 

74.00 

_ 

« 

_ 

24, 

77.25 

- 

1.64 

3.21 

y     4,» 

88.00 

- 

5.40 

0.05 

11. 

105.75 

- 

2.57 

7.14 

18, 

117.75 

- 

- 

12.00 

25, 

125.75 

3.57 

- 

11.14 

ae     1, 

137.50 

12.14 

- 

10.00 

8, 

152.00 

8.72 

- 

9.57 

15. 

163.75 

9.58 

- 

10.00 

22, 

173.25 

10.86 

- 

10.00 

26, 

175:50 

16.50 

- 

9.50 

Total  gain  in  70  days. 

101.50 

10.23 

- 

8.26 

ATerage  daily  gain, . 

1.45 

- 

- 

- 

•  Ten-day 

period. 

Calf 

3. 

21,.        .        .        . 

53.25 

„ 

^ 

^ 

4.* 

59.00 

- 

3.53 

1.13 

ll,. 

73.25 

- 

3.43 

5.30 

^%.. 

84.25 

- 

- 

11.00 

^6,. 

92.25 

- 

- 

11.43 

3    1,.        . 

99.25 

- 

- 

12.00 

8.. 

109.50 

7.58 

- 

10.71 

15..        , 

118.25 

7.14 

- 

10.00 

22,.        . 

125.25 

6.86 

- 

10.00 

29,. 

137.25 

10.86 

- 

9.71 

T    6,. 

148.00 

12.00 

- 

10.00 

18,. 

155.50 

15.72 

- 

10.00 

21,.        . 

160.25 

13.00 

- 

11.75 

Total  gain  in  92  days. 

107.00 

10.45 

- 

8.78 

Average  daily  gain,  . 

1.16 

- 

- 

- 

n 
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Calf  4. 

WEEKLY  PERIODS 

Weight 
of  Animal 
(rounds). 

Average  Dally 
Amount  of 

Grain 
consumed 
(Ounces). 

AVBRAGK  Daily  Amount  of 
Milk  conscmicd. 

(Datm). 

Fresli  Milk 
(Quarts). 

Skim-mllk 
(Quarts). 

June  10,  . 

.70.75 

_ 

«. 

«. 

16.. 

78.75 

- 

3.14 

3.14 

23,. 

88.25 

- 

1.43 

8.00 

30.  . 

101.25 

- 

- 

10.57 

July     7,  . 

118.75 

- 

- 

9.00 

14.. 

127.00 

7.43 

- 

9.71 

21.. 

142.00 

8.14 

- 

10.00 

28,  . 

152.00 

8.57 

- 

10.00 

Aug.    4,  . 

154.50 

7.43 

- 

11.14 

11,. 

163.25 

8.57 

- 

12.00 

18,. 

175.00 

•  10.00 

- 

12.00 

25,. 

180.75 

11.14 

- 

12.00 

Sept    4,  . 

185.00 

12.60 

- 

12.00 

Total  gain  i 

n  87  days, 

114.25 

9.23 

- 

9.96 

Average  daily  gain,   . 

1.31 

- 

- 

- 

^ 


Calf  5. 

July  22,  .        .        .        . 

70.00 

- 

- 

- 

28,. 

83.50 

- 

4.74 

4.14 

Aug.    4,  . 

96.00 

- 

- 

10.86 

11.. 

108.75 

- 

- 

12.00 

18,. 

112.50 

- 

- 

10.71 

25,. 

122.75 

3.14 

- 

9.30 

Sept    1,  . 

128.25 

7.71 

- 

10.50 

8,. 

141.50 

- 

- 

12.86 

15,.       , 

157.25 

- 

- 

17.71 

22,. 

178.50 

- 

- 

20.00 

Oct      1,  . 

189.25 

- 

- 

20.00 

Total  gain  in  72  days, 

119.25 

- 

- 

12.81 

Average  daily  gain,   . 

1.63 

- 

- 

- 

1894.] 
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Calf  6. 

WEEKLY  PERIODS 

Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds). 

Average  Daily 
Amount  of 

Grain 
consumed 
(Ounces). 

AVULAGB  PAILT  AMOUNT  OF 

Milk  consumkd. 

(DATK8). 

Fresli  Milk 
(Quarts). 

Sklm-mllk 
(Quarts). 

^pt  29,  . 

68.00 

- 

- 

- 

^.      5,. 

83.76 

- 

3.71 

3.71 

12,. 

95.25 

- 

2.00 

8.00 

19,. 

110.50 

- 

11.29 

26,. 

126.50 

- 

13.71 

^^'      2,  . 

137.00 

- 

- 

13.71 

9.    . 

152.50 

- 

14.86 

1».    . 

in  52  days, 

169.50 

1 

- 

16.00 

'ota.1    gain] 

101.50 

- 

- 

11.61 

^^x"^i^e  daily  gain,   . 

1.95 

- 

- 

- 

_, 

Calf  7. 

i,. 

74.25 

- 

- 

- 

V,  , 

83.75 

- 

4.00 

4.57 

95.75 

- 

0.86 

9.43 

^1,. 

108.50 

- 

- 

11.71 

28,. 

120.50 

- 

- 

13.14 

I^ov.    4,  . 

126.50 

- 

11.68 

11,. 

141.50 

- 

- 

12.29 

18.. 

155.50 

- 

- 

14.00 

24,. 

157.25 

- 

- 

13.67 

Total  gain  i 

n  55  days 

83.00 

1 

- 

11.31 

Average  daily  gain,   . 

1.51 

1 

- 

- 
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Tables  giving  Detailed  Record  of  Each  Calf. 
Calf  1. 


• 

DATS 

2 

M 

& 

i 

o 

i 

"ir 

!l 

1 

u 

< 

a 

OP  Periods. 

lag 

a 

i 

M 
OQ 

I 

Is 

*•  c  2 

O  CO 

I. 

April  4  to  April  21, 

10.00 

IM.OO 

120.00 

eo 

90.50 

182.25 

1.82 

8.82 

II. 

April  22  to  May     6. 

- 

150.00 

227.00 

a 

132.25 

160.25 

2.00 

8.00 

m. 

May     6  to  May  27, 

- 

183.00 

586.00 

1^ 

160.25 

177.00 

0.76 

7.22 

To^oZ  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from 

Apnl  4  to  May  27, 1893. 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Manurial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

10.00  quarts  whole  milk, 
489.00  quarts  skim-milk,  .... 
56.20  pounds  corn  meal, . 

2.97 

100.72 

43.80 

to  30 
2  20 
0  63 

to  02 
0  81 

0  10 

147.49 

t3  13 

to  93 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  99 .  50  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  177 .  00  " 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  ,        .        .        .  77.50  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 100.00  " 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  43.50  per  cent,         .        .        .  77.00  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,   .  1.93  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  8 .  37  " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    .       .  4.04  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,       .       .  3.00  «• 


1 


94.] 
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Cazf  2. 


Datb 
OF  Pkbxodb. 

.  — 

9 

M 
CO 

! 

s 
O 

1 

1^ 
1 

o 

1 

u 

o 

1 
It 

< 

II 

Si 

■So| 
Jo -OS 

a 

I 

k 

< 

Gout    of    Feed    per 
Pound    of    Live 
Weight    Gained 
(CeoU). 

Apr.  18  to  May  12, 

88.fiO 

90.fi0 

- 

- 

- 

8 

n 

74.00 

105.75 

1.27 

9.17 

May  13  to  June  2, 

- 

230.00 

130.00 

- 

- 

5 
8 

106.75 

137.50 

1.51 

8.55 

June  8  to  June  16, 

- 

137.00 

- 

00.00 

60.00 

187.60  163.76 

1.87 

2.78 

June  17  to  June  ao, 

- 

08.00 

- 

66.00 

66.00 

168.75 

175.50 

1.17 

4.56 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  fro7n  April  18  to  June  26, 1893. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Coft. 

Manurlal 

Value 
ObUinable. 

.50  quarts  whole  milk, 

24.81 

$2  51 

$0  15 

.50  quarts  skim-milk, .... 

116.01 

2  50 

0  93 

.  10  pounds  com  meal. 

6.94 

0  09 

0  02 

.44  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 

7.65 

0  08 

0  04 

.44  pounds  old-process  linseed  meal, . 

7.49 

0  11 

0  06 

162.90 

$5  29 

$1  20 

3  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
B  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
3  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  . 

ssed  weight  of  the  animal, 

s  in  weight  by  dressing,  48  per  cent., 
nds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight, 
nds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight, 
al  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    . 
cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained, 


74.00  lbs. 

175.50  «* 

101.50  •• 

92.00  " 

83.50  " 

1.60  " 

8.04  «« 

5.21  cts. 

4.02  " 


M  'IJ 


? 

r 


\:. 
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Calf  3. 


I. 
n. 
ni. 


Date 
OF  Pbriods. 


Apr.  21  to  June  2, 
June  3  to  June  80, 
July  1  to  July  21, 


77.00 


294.00 
281.00 
224.00 


10.00 


i 

a 

a 

f 

a 


118.50 
144.00 


h 

il 

sal 
o 


11S.S0 
144.00 


II 
l| 


V.^ 


^  o 


58.25 


137.25 


09.25 
137.25 

ieo.26 


h 


1.10 
1.36 
1.10 


7.89 
8.76 
5.28 


Toto/  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  April  21  to  July  21, 1893, 


Dry  Matter 
(Pound*). 

Total  Cost. 

Manorial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

77.00  quarts  whole  milk, 

22.88 

t2  31 

10   14 

799.00  quarts  skim-milk, .... 

166.87 

3  59 

1   34 

0.62  pounds  com  meal, 

0.53 

0  01 

- 

16 .  10  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 

14.59 

0  16 

0  08 

16.10  pounds  old-process  linseed  meal,. 

14.30 

0  21 

0  12  • 

• 

219.17 

$6  28 

$1  67 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .        .        .        . 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing, 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    . 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight. 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    . 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained, 


53.25  lbs. 
160.25   " 
107.00  " 


2.03  " 

5.87  ctSk 
4.30  " 


1894.] 
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Calf  4. 

i 

r 
£ 

5 

Datb 
OF  Periods. 

i 

1 

s 

® 

? 
1 

M 

1 

s 

a 

QQ 

1 

o 

o 

• 

|| 

Is 

o 

1 
1 

o 

« 
a 

l| 

a 

s 

a  ^ 

-"8 

a£ 

ill 

«1 
Is 

ft 

-5 

II 

£■3 

L 

Jane  10  to  June  30, 

32.00 

152.00 

. 

. 

. 

. 

•a 
e5 

70.76 

101.76 

1.48 

5.30 

n. 

Jaly   ItoJaly  14, 

- 

131.00 

44.00 

- 

- 

- 

o 

101.76 

127.00 

1.80 

2.51 

m. 

July  16  to  Aug.  11. 

- 

302.00 

61.00 

30.00 

76.00 

62.00 

s 

127.00 

163.25 

2.13 

4.37 

n^.|Aug.l2toSept.  4, 

- 

288.00 

- 

- 

137.00 

137.00 

163.25 

185.00 

0.00 

7.14 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from 

June  10  to  Sept.  4, 1893. 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost 

Manurlal 

Value 
Obtainable. 

^•OO  quarts  whole  milk, 

9.49 

to  96 

$0  08 

3' ^>0  quarts  skim-milk, . 

180.18 

3  85 

1  43 

*^^  t^ounds  wheat  flour, 

5.73 

0  13 

0  02 

V  ,^^  pounds  old-process  linseed  meal, . 

1.69 

0  02 

0  01 

13.81  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 

12.06 

0  13 

0  06 

12.44  pounds  wheat  middlings. 

11.06 

0  13 

0  05 

220.21 

f5  22 

%l  65 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  70 .  75  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,         .  185 .  00  •* 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .        .        .        .  114.25  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 101.00" 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  45  per  cent.,      .        .        .        .84.00** 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    .  1.93  *• 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  3.51  ** 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    .        .  4.57  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,       .        .  3. 12  ** 


I 
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Cauf  5. 


•* 


4 


1 

Datb 

or  PXBIODS. 

1 

3 

2 

1' 

S 

a 

II 

1 

1^ 

"So 

ill 

8  ** 
jS-o  a 

a 

1 

n 
1- 

Cost   of  Feed   per  1 
Pound    of    Live  1 
Weight    Gained 
(CeaU).                  II 

I. 

July  22  to  Aug.  4. 

27.00 

106.00 

- 

- 

70.00 

96.00 

1.86 

4.83 

n. 

Aug.  6  to  Sept.  1, 

- 

207.60 

88.00 

88.00 

S 

96.00 

128.26 

1.12 

4.84 

m. 

Bept.  2  to  Sept.  16, 

- 

214.00 

- 

T-l 

128.26 

167.26 

2.00 

8.8S 

IV. 

Bept.16  to  Oct.    1, 

- 

820.00 

- 

- 

167.26 

189.26 

2.00 

4.50 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from 

July  22 

to  Oct.  2, 

1893. 

Dry  Matter 
(Poands). 

Total  Cost, 

Hanurial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

27.00  quarts  whole  milk, 
936.50  quarts  skim-milk, . 
2.40  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed, . 
2.40  poimds  wheat  middlings. 

8.02 

195.58 
2.18 
2.13 

$0  81 
4  21 

0  02 
0  03 

fO  05 
1   57 
0  01 

0  01 

207.91 

«5  07 

11  64 

iftO 


L. 


l_L' 


Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  70 .  00  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  189 .  25  " 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  .        .        .        .  119.25  •* 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 108.00  " 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  43  per  cent,      .... 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    . 
Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight. 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    . 
Ket  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained. 


81.25  " 
1.74  " 
2.67  " 
4.25  cts. 
3.72  " 


894.] 
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Calf  6. 


• 

1 

a 

DAT! 

or  Pbriodb. 

M 

M 

a 
a 
a 

< 

^1 

Is 

If 

It 

1-^ 

1 

I 

< 

Cost   of  Feed   per 
Pound   of   Live 
Weight    Gained 
(Cents). 

I. 
n. 
m. 

Bept.29toOoL  13,    . 
Oct.  14  to  OcL  27,    . 
Oct.  28  to  Nov.  10,    . 

40.00 

92.00 
179.00 
846.00 

5-» 

«.oo 

05.25 
125.50 

95.25 
125.50 
106.50 

1.82 
1.68 
1.78 

5.92 
2.66 
8.79 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Sept.  29  to  Nov,  19, 1893, 


Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost. 

Manarial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

).00  quarts  whole  milk, 

.OO  quarts  skim-milk, .... 

11.89 
128.86 

$1    20 

2  77 

$0  07 
1  04 

_ 

140.74 

f  3  97 

fl   11 

^^^ight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  68 .  00  lbs 

^^w^  ^ight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  166 .  50  " 

j^eNreight gained  during  the  experiment,  .        .        .        .  98.50  ** 

[>ressed  weight  of  the  animal, 90.00  " 

Loss  m  weight  by  dressing,  45  per  cent.,      .        .        .        .  46.50  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,   .  1 .43  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2 .  37  " 

Fetal  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,    .        .  4.03  cts. 

5Cet  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,       .        •  2.90  " 


I 
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Calf  7. 


1 

Diti 

JM 

r^ 

o 

i 

1^ 

1 

-'1 

c 

1 

Of  Pebiocb* 

^ 

i 

6 

5i 

ll 

III 

%t 

ii! 

m 

O 

< 

< 

o 

I* 

Oeu   ltd  Oct.  13,    . 

34.U0 

&e.(M} 

- 

74. as 

W.75 

1,M 

«.aa 

11, 

Oct,  UJQ  Oct.  27,    . 

- 

174,00 

^.00 

tiB.TS 

130*50 

1*77 

0,60 

m. 

Oct,  as  to  Nov.  24,    . 

- 

sai,Qa 

- 

r-f 

120.50 

1*7,2* 

1.31 

4.39 

10 


^ 


Jb^ii;  ^m^?1'ini  of  Feed  consumed  from 

OeL  I  io  Ml\  24, 

1893. 

PiyMatifiT 

Totul  Ooil, 

Jlais  011*1 
Otttftliuible, 

31*00  quarts  whole  inilk^ 
621-00  quarts  skim-milk,          *       .        . 
25-00  ounces  ood  lirer  oil,      , 

10-24 

129.69 
1.66 

tl  OS 

2  79 

0  60 

|0  06 
1  04 

141.49 

14  41 

11  10 

Livo  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  heginntdg  of  the  experimejit, 
Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  ond  of  the  experiment. 
Lire  weight  gained  duriug  the  experiment,  ♦ 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  42  per  cent.. 
Founds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight. 
Founds  of  dry  matter  to  pi'oduee  1  pound  of  dressed  weight, 
Toiid  t!ost  of  ffred  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained*    • 
Net  coat  of  fee<l  per  pound  of  lire  weight  gained,       , 


74*25  lbs. 

157,25  » 

83-00  " 

01.00  ^ 

66-25  ^ 

1.70  •* 

2-94  <* 

5-31  cts. 


LoiMl  MiU'h'l  Cost  pt'r  Ttj)i  of  the  Vunous  Abides  of  Fodder 

Corn  meal,     .        , 125  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed *        .        ,      20  00 

01d-praees3  linseed  Dieal,     ,        .        * 26  OO 

Wheat  midfilingST i         .        .        ♦         »      22  00 

Skim-milk,  per  galloc, 1,8  obs* 

Whole  milk,  per  quart  J •         *  3*0  et^ 

Wheat  flour,  per  pounds        *.,.,,,        •  2,0  cts. 
Cod  liver  oil,  per  gallon, «       ,      |S  00 


i-] 
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Analyses  of  Fodder  Articles  tised. 


FoDDKB  Analysis. 

Corn 
Meal. 

Baffalo 
Gluten 
Feed. 

Old. 
process 
LlDseed 

Meal. 

Wheat 

Mid. 

dlings. 

Skim, 
milk. 

Whole 
Milk. 

ire  at  100*0 

latter 

14.24* 
86.76 

0.38 
00.62 

11.21 
88.70 

11.12 
88.88 

00.42 
0.58 

86.18 
13.82 

AnafysU  of  Dry  MaUer, 

"h 

cellalose 

fat 

protein 

100.00 

1.63 

1.03 

8.27 

10.26 

82.01 

100.00 

0.08 

8.06 

14.47 

26.70 

50.70 

100.00 

6.07 

8.21 

8.27 

86.75 

30.80 

100.00 

3.48 
8.07 
5.02 
20.07 
66.56 

100.00 
8.14 

2.61 
86.23 
64.02 

100.00 
5.35 

83.43 
25.33 
86.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Moisture,  as  fed  to  calf  1, 20.67. 

Fertilizing  ConstUiients, 
ogen  17i  cents,  phosphoric  add  5  cents,  potassinm  oxide  Sj  cents,  per  pound.] 


BTIUZER  AKAI.T8B8. 

Wheat 
Flour. 

Com 
Meal. 

Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed. 

Old. 
process 
Linseed 

Meal. 

Wheat 
Mid- 
dlings. 

Skim- 
mllk. 

Whole 
MUk. 

re 

12.80 

14.24 

0.88 

11.21 

11.12 

00.42 

86.18 

en 

1.00 

1.41 

3.73 

5.22 

2.84 

0.52 

0.56 

boric  acid. 

0.24 

0.70 

0.46 

1.78 

1.54 

0.18 

0.10 

him  oxide, 

0.18 

0.40 

0.10 

1.21 

0.87 

0.10 

0.17 

per  2,000  pounds,    . 

$7  00 

$6  08 

$13  63 

$21  38 

$12  44 

$2  21 

$2  34 

Ul  value  obtainable,*     . 

4  06 

4  26 

0  54 

14  07 

8  71 

1  55 

164 

lowing  thirtf  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  to  be  retained  in  the  system  of 
twing  animal. 
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}  YI. 

,.,  DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SHEEP. 

*  **  By  J.  B.  LiNDSEY.* 

^  ^f  Experiments  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  various  foods 

I  *^*  have  been  conducted  quite  extensively  in  Germany  for  th< 

,0g  last  twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  man] 

^   .  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  carried  out  bj 

« J  various  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States. 

4 

^^  Value  of  Digestion  Experiments. 

» •^  1.  A  food  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  nourishment  only  ii 

*^  so  far  as  its  various  constituents  can  be  digested  and  assimi 

^'2^  lated.     Two  kinds  of  hay,  one  early  and  the  other  late  cut 

I  *i  might  be  consumed  in  equal  quantities  by  an  animal,  yet  th 

j-*i^  early  cut  hay,  having  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  di 

!it^  gestible  matter,  would  prove  the  more  valuable  fodder. 

\ij^  For  one  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  value  o 

difierent  fodder  stufi*s,  the  amount  of  digestible  matter  the; 
contain  must  be  known. 

2.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  keep  a  milcl 
cow  of  one  thousand  pounds  live  weight  in  good  conditioi 
and  to  enable  her  to  give  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  sh 
needs  approximately  2.5  to  3  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
.5  pound  of  digestible  fat  and  12.5  pounds  of  digestibl 
carbohydrates  daily. 

In  combining  the  various  foods  so  as  to  furnish  approxi 
mately  such  a  ration,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  one  shoulc 
know  the  various  percentages  of  the  difierent  digestible  con- 
stituents they  contain. 


I 
1 


*  It  is  desired  to  acknowledge  the  efflcient  and  painstaking  servioes  rendered  b: 
Messrs.  E  B.  Holland,  C.  H.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Jones  and  H.  D.  Haskins.  Mr.  John 
son  assisted  in  tl}e  stable  and  laboratory,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Haskins  in  the  labora 
tory,  and  Mr.  Holland  in  the  laboratory  and  in  collating  the  data. 
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What  the  Excreta  of  an  Animal  is. 

e  faeces  are  nothing  more  than  the  undigested  portion 
B  food.  It  is  the  portion  that  has  resisted  the  action 
B  various  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  fluids 
Dacteria  of  the  intestines,  and  is.  consequently  excreted 
G  animal  as  so  much  worthless  material.  The  urine  is 
jly  distinct  from  the  fseces.  It  contains  the  water,  and 
nd  products  of  the  digestion  of  the  nitrogenous  portion 
le  food,  —  the  urea  and  hippuric  acid,  —  which  have 
removed  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  It  also  con- 
about  one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nearly  all 
le  alkalies  of  the  food  consumed  that  have  not  been 
aed  in  the  animal's  system,  and  small  quantities  of  other 
rials  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  this  connection. 

THE  Digestible  Matter  of  a  Food  is  Determined. 

rst  ascertain  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food 
imed  by  an  animal  in  a  given  length  of  time,  also  the 
int  and  composition  of  the  faeces  or  undigested  portion 
jted  in  the  same  time  on  the  basis  of  dry  matter.  The 
•ence  between  them  will  represent  the  amount  of  the 
us  constituents  of  the  food  digested, 
le  percentages  of  the  constituents  digested  are  called  the 
jtion  coeflScients. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  EXPERIMENT. 

has  been  found  that  ruminants  —  cows,  steers,  sheep, 
—digest  very  nearly  equal  quantities  of  the  same  foods.* 
p  being  easier  to  work  with,  the  experiments  here  re- 
3d  were  conducted  with  these  animals.  The  animals 
•  grade  Southdown  wethers.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  were  three- 
-olds,  and  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  yearlings.  They  weighed 
it  one  hundred  pounds  each. 


tee  exception  to  this  in  Pennsylvania  Station  Report,  page  46,  1890.  This 
Iment  showed  that  sheep  digested  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  less  dry  matter, 
)fle  and  nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  and  only  one-half  as  much  protein,  as  did 
t  in  case  of  ensilage  made  from  Burrell  and  Whitman  com. 
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The  animals  were  fed  a  certain  weighed  quantity  of  food 
for  fourteen  days.  The  first  seYcn  days  were  regarded  ae 
a  preliminary  period.  This  preHuiinary  time  allowed  th€ 
animals  to  become  accustomed  to  tlic  new  feed,  and  t^  elinj- 
inate  all  the  previous  foods  from  the  intestine;?.  The  animaU 
were  fed  a  so-called  maintenance  ration,  which  is  a  quantitj 
of  food  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  condition, 
without  either  gaining  or  losing  in  weight.  During  the  hist 
seven  days  the  faeces  were  carefully  eolleeted  tmd  accurately 
weighed,  and  an  aliquot  part  —  onc-tcuth  ^  dried  daily  and 
preserved  for  analysis. 

The  temperature  of  the  barn,  amount  of  water  drank  and 
the  amount  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  were  also  care- 
fully noted. 

The  food  fed  was  weighed  out  m  atlvauco  for  the  entire 
period,  carefully  sampled,  moisture  deteruiinations  made  at 
once,  and  a  sample  reserved  for  eompletc  analysis.  The 
animals  were  weighed  at  the  beiriuniuj^  and  end  of  each 
quantitative  period. 

Method  employed  in  Collecting  tue  F.'eces  awd  TTri^'K, 

The  cut  presented  in  connection  with  this  experiment 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement.  The  animaLs  were 
confined  in  wooden  stalls,  forty-two  inrhcs  long  by  twenty- 
four  inches  wide,  raised  fourteen  iruliea  above  the  barn 
floor. 

By  means  of  a  light  leather  harness  a  rubber  bag  is 
securely  attached  behind,  to  collect  the  faeces,  and  a  rubber 
fimnel  conducts  the  urine  down  into  a  bottle  placed  beneath 
the  stall.  The  animal  stands  upon  cushions  of  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  thickness. 

Water  is  before  the  animal  at  all  times,  contained  in  a 
galvanized-iron  pan,  placed  on  a  bracket,  as  in  figure  I. 

The  food  is  given  in  a  large  zinc  pan,  which  is  made  to  fit 
tightly  into  the  stall  and  can  be  removed  at  will  (see  just 
below  figure  4) . 

The  faeces  were  collected  twice  daily  in  large  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  and  every  morning  one-tenth  of  the  twenty-four 
hours'  collection  was  dried  and  preserved. 
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ANAiiYTiCAii  Methods. 
it  the  close  of  the  period  these  daily  "tenths/'  after 
Qg  weighed  in  an  approximately  air-dry  condition,  were 
ced,  and  after  beinif;  once  run  through  a  coarse  grinding 
1  to  break  the  pellets,  duplicate  dry  matter  determinations 
:e  made  and  the  material  then  ground  fine  for  a  complete 
lysis. 

doisture  determinations  were  made  in  an  air  bath  at  a 
iperature  of  102°  to  103°  C,  about  seven  grams  of  sub- 
ice  being  taken.  Total  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the 
Jdahl  method.  The  fat  was  extracted  with  anhydrous 
Br.  The  methods  for  the  determination  of  ash  and  cellu- 
3  were  those  described  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
tural  Chemists. 


i.    * 


The  Feeds  tested. 
rhe  object  in  making  these  experiments  has  been  to  obtain 
nowledge  of  the  comparative  digestibility  of  the  various 
icentrated  by-products,  so  called,  that  are  being  so  exten- 
3ly  offered  for  sale  in  our  Massachusetts  markets.  The 
estibility  of  hay  of  mixed  grasses  grown  upon  the  station 
unds  was  first  determined,  and  then  a  certain  amount  of 
concentrated  food  was  substituted  for  an  equal  amount 
he  hay,  as  the  data  that  is  to  follow  will  show, 

Bbief  Description  of  the  Feeds  tested. 
Hai/  of  Mixed  Grasses. 
rhe  hay  is  intended  to  be  a  fair  average  of  that  grown 
)n  the  station  grounds.  It  was  harvested  the  latter  part 
June,  when  the  various  grasses  were  in  blossom.  The 
sses  composing  the  same  were  principally  herd's  grass, 
top,  Kentucky  blue-grass,  meadow  fescue,  sweet-scented 
nal  grass  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  clover. 

Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 
rhis  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  fipom 
n.    The  starch  is  separated  from  the  yellow  or  albuminous 
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part  of  the  grain  by  means  of  water.  The  hulls  and  gem 
are  separated  by  screening.  After  the  starch  is  remove 
the  yellow  or  flinty  portion  is  mixed  with  the  germs  an 
hulls.     The  mixture  is  kiln  dried  and  partially  ground. 

^ew  and  Old  Process  Linseed  Meals. 

Linseed  meal  is  that  part  of  the  seed  of  the  flax  remainin 

*^'^  aft«r  the  oil  has  been  removed.     In  case  of  the  new-proceg 

meal  the  fat  is  more  thoroughly  removed.     Both  produci 

,  n^  were  in  good  mechanical  condition,  and  after  a  few  days  th 

animals  consumed  them  eagerly. 

Dried  Brewer^  Grains. 
This  is  that  part  of  the  barley  remaining  after  the  stare 
has  been  largely  removed  by  sprouting  and  fermentatior 
In  order  that  the  grains  can  be  transported  they  are  eventuall 
kiln  dried.     The  sample  was  in  excellent  condition. 

Com  Cobs. 
These  cobs  were  ground  as  fine  as  was  practicable  by  or 
local  miller.     When  fed  they  were  mixed  with  about  om 
half  their  weight  of  linseed  meal. 


\-^ 

P. 

j^  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat  Brans. 

These  brans  were  in  good  condition,  and,  so  far  as  chemia 
analysis  indicates,  had  approximately  the  same  compositioi 

Whea^  Middlings. 

This  was  a  very  good  quality  of  middlings,  being  groun 
as  fine  as  flour.     It  was  quite  light  in  color. 

The  table  of  analysis  of  the  above  feeds  will  be  found 
few  pages  farther  on. 

A  SINGLE  ILLUSTRATION 

Showing  how  the  digestibility  of  a  fodder  is  determined 
Solid  manure  equals  the  undigested  part  of  food. 


J!l 
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English  Hay. 


Dry 

Matter 
(Grama) . 

Grade 
CeUuloM 
(Grama). 

Crude 

Fat 

(Grama). 

Crude 
Protein 
(Grama). 

Eztraot 

Matter 

(Grama). 

90  grams  hay  fed,  equal  to  . 

BB.3  grama  manure  excreted,  equal  to 

765.30 
837.96 

250.68 
107.00 

23.67 
12.81 

82.68 
84.04 

848.00 
145.80 

AmouDt  of  hay  digeated,       . 
Per  cent,  digested,  .... 

427.41 
65.84 

148.68 
67.30 

10.78 
45.06 

47.04 
58.06 

202.80 
58.10 

A  detailed  account  of  the  various  digestion  experiments 

oade  at  this  station  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  in 

he  pages  following.     In  the  table  below  is  presented  a 
'^m6  of  the  results  obtained ;  — 


I 


n 


I 


^ 
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Brief  Eemarks  on  the  Above  Results. 
The  BajBTalo  gluten  feed  proves  to  be  quite  digestible.  The 
it  has  approximately  the  same  degree  of  digestibility  as  in 
)rn  meal,  while  the  protein  appears  even  more  digestible, 
he  cellulose  and  extract  matter,  however,  fall  somewhat 
Blow  those  of  the  corn  meal,  as  would  be  expected.  l 

The  new  and  old  process  linseed  meals  compare  very  favor-  ji 

3ly  with  each  other,  only  slight  differences  being  observed.  ? 

Corn  cobs  appear  fully  as  digestible  as  a  good  quality  of  jL 

nglish  hay,  with  the  exception  of  the  protein,  of  which  they  J. 

)ntain  but  a  small  amount.  J^ 

Dried  brewers'  grains  and  wheat  bran  approach  each  other  A 

?ry  closely  in  the  amount  of  dry  matter  digested.  The 
igestibility  of  the  protein  in  both  cases  appears  practically 
lentical.  The  fat  in  the  brewers'  grains  appears  rather  more 
Lgestible  than  that  in  the  bran,  while  in  case  of  the  extract 
atter  the  opposite  is  the  result. 

Winter  wheat  bran  generally  costs  about  two  dollars  per  J^ 

m  more  in  the  retail  markets  than  does  the  spring  bran,  % 

id  it  was  our  object  to  see  if  analysis  and  digestibility  war-  C 

mted  this  extra  price.     So  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  " 

le  two  brans  are  practically  alike.     We  regret  that  at  pres-  *^ 

[it  positive  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  digestion  *^ 

icperiments.     In  case  of  the  winter  wheat  bran,  through  an  ^ 

nfortunate  circumstance  only  the  results  obtained  with  one  J 

leep  can  be  presented.     From  the  results  offered  it  will  be  1^ 

oticed  that  the  protein  and  extract  matter  have  almost  iden-  ^ 

cal  eoeflScients,  but  the  fat  appears  rather  more  digestible 
i  the  spring  bran,  and  the  cellulose  more  digestible  in  the 
inter  bran.  As  these  two  latter  ingredients  are  of  minor 
Qportance,  however,  because  of  their  comparative  small 
isolute  percentage  when  compared  with  the  protein  and 
rtract  matter,  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  brans 
ould  not  be  seriously  affected.     Therefore  the  results  thus  I     [ 

;r  would  indicate  no  material  difference  between  the  two  J 

rans.     The  experiment  will  be  repeated,  however,  at  an 

irly  date,  and  as  soon  as  more  decisive  results  are  obtained  j 

ley  will  be  published.  I 

The  finer  grade  of  wheat  middlings  coincides  very  closely  I 

I  digestibility  with  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  The  chief  difference 
etween  the  two  feeds  is  that  the  Buffalo  gluten  feed  contains 
bout  four  per  cent,  more  protein  than  the  wheat  middlings. 
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Details  or  the  Experiment. 

Dry  Matter  DetermincUiona  made  at  the  Time  of  tveighing  out  the 

Different  Foods^  and  Dry  Matter  in  Manure  Excreted, 

Sheep  I. 


Periods. 

i 

8 

a 
O 

II 

i 

a. 

II 
11 

O 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

J 

m., .      .      . 

85.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.51 

VI 

85.34 

- 

88.10 

- 

87.95 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

92.47 

vn.,      .     . 

86.00 

- 

- 

« 

- 

80.68 

- 

_ 

- 

95.84 

X.,    .       .        . 

87.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.94 

- 

94.39 

Sheep  II. 


I.,  . 

84.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79.88 

92.07 

n..  . 

83.61 

90.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77.67 

88.78 

m... 

85.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.56 

rv.. . 

87.78 

- 

88.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94.63 

v..  . 

86.23 

- 

- 

87.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94.79 

VI... 

85.34 

- 

88.10 

- 

87.89 

- 

- 

- 

« 

91.40 

vn., 

86.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

89.68 

- 

- 

93.86 

vm., 

87.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87.31 

- 

- 

95.12 

Sheep  III. 


Pebiods. 

1 

0 

s 

11 

II 

O 

1 

11 

as 

u 

1 

1 

i 

I.. 

m.,     .     .     .     . 

IV 

V 

vm 

85.50 
85.04 
87.73 
86.23 
87.24 

- 

88.28 

87.28 

87.31 

- 

- 

74.28 

92.76 
91.33 
M.IO 
04.67 
96.04 

Sheep  IV. 

I 

85.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92.00 

n 

88.05 

90.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.00 

m.,     .... 

85.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.87 

V 

87.73 

- 

- 

88.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

04.58 

IX.,      .... 

86.23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.49 

- 

- 

96.00 

X.. 

87.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.94 

- 

95.13 
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Composition  of  Feed  Stvffs. 
[Dry  Matter.] 


Crude 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 

Cellulose 

(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Fat 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Protein 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Extract 

Matter 

(Per 

Cent.). 

H»y(a) 

0.58 

30.33 

3.48 

11.10 

48.61 

Hay  (6),.       .       .        . 

7.83 

32.74 

3.08 

10.79 

46.56 

fiaibio  glQten  feed, 

0.78 

8.38 

14.29 

26.85 

60.20 

New.prooefl8  Unseed  meal, 

5.84 

8.69 

4.01 

40.40 

41.16 

6.97 

8.21 

8.27 

36.75 

39.80 

Corncobs, 

1.92 

27.17 

1.28 

8.86 

65.77 

Dried  brewers'  grains, . 

3.69 

14.52 

7.81 

22.99 

61.09 

Spring  wheat  bran. 

6.13 

11.48 

6.40 

17.60 

59.89 

Winter  wheat  bran, 

6.24 

9.32 

4.57 

17.04 

62.83 

Wlieat  middlings, . 

1.60 

3.53 

6.10 

21.06 

67.81 

Waste  from  Sheep  H.,* 

15.07 

27.78 

2.97 

11.84 

42.84 

f^aste  from  Sheep  II.,t 

12.85 

28.47 

2.93 

11.28 

44.48 

Waste  from  Sheep  ni.,* 

14.68 

18.02 

3.79 

14.98 

48.53 

*  Period  I. 


t  Period  n. 


Composition  of  the  Fceces, 

[Dry  Matter.] 

Sheep  I. 


Crude 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Cellulose 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Crude 
Fat 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Protein 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Extract 

Matter 

(Per 

Cent.). 

j^                  Period  III. 

11.13 

31.66 

3.79 

10.26 

43.17 

Period  YI, 

ra'lS^^P'oc®"   linseed    meal  and 
^^»      ...... 

8.28 

27.53 

2.62 

11.37 

60.20 

Period  VII. 

*«»a  a  tied  brewers' grains,    .        . 

11.99 

25.52 

2.82 

11.55 

48.12 

Period  X, 

^^^  Wheat  mlddUngs,    .       .        . 

11.80 

27.89 

3.75 

11.83 

44.78 

Period  I, 


Period  II. 
B»y  and  Baffalo  gluten  feed, 


Sheep  II. 


11.99 


11.39 


28.72 


26.64 


3.81 


6.49 


10.35 


11.57 


45.13 


44.91 


3 
I 
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Crude 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Cellulose 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Crude 
Fat 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Protein 

(Per 
C^entO. 

Extract 
Matter 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Ftriod  in. 
Hay, 

10.83 

82.16 

3.62 

10.06 

43.83 

iVHod/r. 

Hay  and  new-prooau  linseed  meal,     . 

12.02 

80.60 

8.35 

12.81 

41.82 

Period  F. 

12.20 

80.05 

3.45 

12.00 

42.21 

Period  VI. 

Hay,  new.prooeM  linseed   meal  and 
eom  cob, 

8.77 

26.63 

2.60 

11.07 

50.98 

Period  VII. 

Hay  and  dried  brewers'  grains,   . 

11.30 

26.68 

8.02 

10. 06 

48.34 

Period  VIII. 

"Haj  and  spring-wheat  bran, 

11.67 

29.65 

3.58 

10.16 

45.M 

Sheep  III. 


Period  I. 

Hay 

10.30 

27.48 

4.83 

10.02 

46.77 

Hay, 

11.28 

81.47 

.3.65 

10.60 

42.91 

Period  IV. 

Hay  and  new-process  linseed  meal,     . 

12.68 

28.89 

3.41 

13.06 

41.96 

PeHod  V. 

12.32 

28.84 

4.11 

11.13 

43.60 

Period  VIII. 

Hay  and  spring- wheat  bran. 

13.46 

29.01 

3.62 

10.10 

43.81 

Sheep  IV. 


Period  I. 

Hay 

10.99 

27.72 

4.50 

10.43 

46.36 

Period  II. 

"Baj  and  Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

9.21 

26.90 

622 

12.42 

45.25 

Period  III. 

Hay, 

11.50 

31.17 

3.68 

10.50 

43.15 

Period  V. 

Hay  and  old-process  linseed  meal. 

11.92 

28.31 

3.80 

12.56 

43.41 

Period  IX. 

Hay  and  winter  wheat  bran. 

12.80 

26.92 

4.15 

10.61 

46.52 

Period  X. 

Hay  and  wheat  middlings,    . 

12.38 

28.88 

4.25 

11.54 

43.00 
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bles  showing  Food  fed  and    Water  drank  Daily ^  the  Daily 

imount  of  Manure  and  Urine  excreted  and  tJie  Temperature 

}fthe  Stables. 

Period  I.    Sheep  n. 

[Fodder  consumed  daily :  900  grams  hay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Datb. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally, 

pine  Waah 

"Water. 

Spedflo 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Daily. 

18M. 

ch  SI,  . 

11     1,.       . 
2,  .        . 

s. .     . 

4,  .       . 

6,.        . 
6..       . 

Degrees. 
46.0 

43.0 

4«.0 

80.0 

46.0 

60.0 

44.0 

Grams. 
000 

882 

008 

800 

711 

770 

817 

Grams. 
90.0 

88.2 

00.8 

80.0 

71.1 

77.0 

81.7 

Grams. 
84.30 

84.01 

27.04 

83.00 

28.84 

81.64 

84.02 

Grams. 
1,100 

1,102 

1,017 

977 

1,071 

1.064 

1,008 

1.0308 
1.0381 
1.0387 
1.0360 
1.0342 
1.0840 
1.0868 

Grams. 
1,916 

1,866 

1.820 

1.060 

1.632 

1.780 

1.480 

veragee,       . 

44.1 

807 

80.7 

82.00 

1.047 

1.0888 

1.719 

jight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
light  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


110.75  lbs. 
110.75  " 


Period  I.    Sheep  III. 
pP'odder  consumed  dally :  900  grams  hay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Datb. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 
excreted 
DaUy. 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 
excreted 
Dally, 
plus  Wash 
Water, 

Spedfic 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Daily. 

IMS. 

9.      .        . 

10.  .       . 

11.  .        . 

12.  .       . 
18.       .       . 
14,       .       . 
16.       .      . 

04.0 
09.6 
72.6 
72.6 
00.0 
04.0 
09.5 

Grams. 
918 

817 

800 

757 

053 

719 

840 

Grams. 
01.8 

81.7 

80.0 

76.7 

06.3 

71.9 

84.0 

Grams. 
82.29 

81.08 

32.69 

80.07 

26.78 

29.16 

82.46 

Grams. 
1,088 

1,078 
893 

1,108 
917 

1,104 
878 

1.0301 
1.0324 
1.0340 
1.0291 
1.0344 
1.0300 
1.0321 

Grams. 
1.763 

2.360 

2.046 

8.168 

2.726 

1,076 

1,978 

veragea. 

07.4 

788 

78.8 

30.80 

1.000 

1.0818 

2.820 

dght  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
sight  of  animal  at  end  of  period. 


104.50  lbs. 
105.25    " 


The  amount  of  urine  here  reported  includes  the  water 
|)er  funnel.    This  amounted  to  194.8  grams  daily. 


used  to  wash  the  inside  of  the 
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Period  I.    Sheep  IV. 
[Fodder  consamed  daily :  900  grams  hay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Datb. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

DaUy, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

oonsnmed 

Dally. 

May   9,      .       . 

10,  . 

11,  .       . 

12,  .        . 
18,      .        . 
U.      .       . 
16,      .       . 

Degrrees. 
64.0 

69.6 

72.6 

72.6 

60.0 

64.0 

69.6 

Grams. 
783 

928 

852 

818 

792 

753 

803 

Grams. 
78.3 

92.8 

86.2 

81.8 

79.2 

75.3 

80.3 

Grams. 
30.04 

33.59 

32.74 

31.92 

32.93 

30.41 

82.72 

Grams. 
1,319 

1,282 

1,183 

1,613 

1,343 

1,201 

1,429 

1.0239 
1.0266 
1.0272 
1.0281 
1.0269 
1.0262 
1.0268 

Grams. 
1,617 

2,832 

2,396 

1,438 

2,415 

1,850 

2,166 

Averages,      . 

67.4 

818 

81.8 

32.06 

1,861 

1.0267 

2,027 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


102.25  lbs, 
101,60    *• 


J 


S 


Period  II.    Sheep  U. 

[Fodder  consamed  daily:  600  grams  hay,  300  grams  Buffalo  gluten  ibed  and  I 

grams  salt.] 


Date. 

SUble 
Temper. 

atnre 
(Fahr.). 

Mannre 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

pins  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 
Dally. 

lAOS. 

April  15,    . 

16,  .       . 

17,  .       . 

18,  .       . 

19,  .       . 

20,  .       . 

44.6 
40.0 
43.0 
46.0 
46.6 
43.5 

Grams. 
897 

781 

807 

704 

724 

709 

Grams. 
89.7 

78.1 

80.7 

70.4 

72.4 

70.9 

Grams. 
35.07 

31.26 

30.83 

24.43 

27.67 

26.n 

Grams. 
1,141 

1,004 

001 
1,180 
1,150 

1.0810 
1.0264 

1.0323 
1.0267 
1.0270 

Grams. 
1,060 

1,768 

1,787 

1,006 

2,062 

1,726 

Averages, 

45.4 

770 

n.o 

29.26 

1,076 

1.0288 

1,866 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


111.00  lbs 
110.75    •• 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  167. 
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Period  II.    Sheep  IV. 

[Fodder  consamed  daily:  600  grams  hay,  230  grams  Bnffalo  glaten  feed  and  5 

grams  salt.] 


Date. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Mannre 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

pi  as  Wash 

Water. 

Speclflo 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consamed 

Daily. 

IMS. 

June  10,    . 

11.  .       . 

12.  .       . 
18,    .       . 

14.  .        . 

15,  .        . 

82.0 
75.6 
72.5 
77.0 
80.0 

Grams. 
833 

781 

753 

629 

689 

743 

Grams. 
83.3 

78.1 

75.3 

62.9 

68.9 

74.3 

Grams. 
26.45 

26.51 

26.85 

26.79 

27.82 

28.95 

Grams. 

1,300 
1,470 
1,000 

1,512 

1.0195 
1.0125 
1.0260 

1.0183 

Grams. 

3,316 
3,850 
2,541 
2,193 
3,154 

-Averages,      . 

77.8 

738 

78.8 

27.23 

1,323 

1.0191 

2,911 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
W'eight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


102.50  lbs. 
104.50    " 


Period  III.    Sheep  I. 
[  Fodder  consamed  daily :  900  grams  bay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Datr. 

BUble 
Temper- 

atare 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 
Daily. 

September  25,  . 

26,  . 

27,  . 

28,  . 

29,  . 

)ctobe,.          ^ 

Degrees. 
60 

56 

50 

58 

52 

67 

56 

Grams. 
975.0 

974.0 

867.0 

861.0 

823.0 

869.0 

863.0 

Grams. 
97.5 

97.4 

86.7 

86.1 

82.3 

86.9 

86.3 

Grams. 
35.69 

39.06 

35.88 

36.86 

36.47 

87.08 

38.74 

Grams. 
1,548 

1,831 

1,451 

1,716 

1,816 

1,982 

1,773 

1.0190 

1.0220 
1.0191 
1.0209 
1.0191 
1.0180 

Grams. 
2,248 

2,436 

1,975 

2,396 

1.932 

2,406 

2,083 

57 

890.3 

89.03 

36.96 

1,731 

1.0132 

2,211 

7ei. 


^^*^t  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period,       ....    94.00  lbs. 
^^Ht  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 92.75   " 


I 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Period  in.    Sheep  II. 
[Fodder  consumed  daily :  900  grams  hay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Datx. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 
Daily. 

189S. 

September  19,   . 

20,  . 

21,  . 

22,  . 

23,  . 

24,  . 

25,  . 

Degrees. 

eo 

70 
61 
58 
00 
02 

eo 

Grams. 
770.0 

746.0 

832.0 

867.0 

734.0 

776.0 

824.0 

Grams. 
77.00 

74.50 

83.20 

80.70 

73.40 

77.60 

82.40 

Grams. 
37.57 

36.89 

30.80 

30.92 

34.68 

36.60 

38.36 

Grams. 
1,165 

1,114 

1,314 
1,135 
1,201 

1.0304 
1.0295 

1.0285 
1.0318 
1.0286 

Grams. 
1,740 

1.776 

1.279 

1.526 

1.610 

Averages,      . 

02 

792.4 

79.24    1    37.68 

1,186 

1.0297 

1,666 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


98.75  lbs. 
98.50   " 


mf 


Period  m.    Sheep  m. 
[Fodder  consumed  daily :  900  grams  hay  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Date. 

SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre. 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally. 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Daily. 

1898. 

September  19,  . 

20.  . 

21.  . 

22.  . 

23.  . 

24.  . 
26,   . 

Degrees. 
60 

70 

61 

58 

60 

62 

60 

Grams. 
763.0 

764.0 

798.0 

896.0 

816.0 

787.0 

867.0 

Grams. 
75.8 

76.4 

79.8 

89.6 

81.6 

78.7 

86.7 

Grams. 
37.72 

37.69 

88.65 

38.88 

36.84 

32.46 

39.64 

Grams. 
918 

896 

916 

1.092 

1,010 

976 

1,090 

1.0344 
1.0342 
1.0333 
1.0314 
1.0330 
1.0329 
1.0335 

Grams. 
1,077 

1.686 

1,875 

1,687 

1,603 

Averages,      . 

62 

810.1 

81.01 

37.15 

989 

1.0333 

1.685 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 94  lbs. 

Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 95  " 

*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Pbbiod  nL    Sheep  17. 
[Fodder  consamed  daily :  900  grams  hay  andJS  grams  salt.] 


Datk. 

SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Mannre 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre. 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally. 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Spedflc 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

oonsnmed 
Daily. 

IMS. 

September  19.  . 

20.  . 

21.  . 

22.  . 
28.  . 

24.  . 

25.  . 

DeRTees. 
60 

70 

61 

58 

60 

62 

60 

Grams. 
940.0 

782.0 

827.0 

759.0 

722.0 

794.0 

745.0 

Orams. 
94.9 

78.2 

82.7 

76.9 

72.2 

79.4 

74.6 

Grama. 
42.23 

35.68 

37.98 

36.61 

34.11 

88.32 

86.31 

Orams. 
1.198 

1.376 

1,334 

1,328 

1.321 

1,248 

1,665 

1.0291 
1.0262 

1.0269 
1.0252 
1.0270 
1.0201 

Grams. 
1,836 

1.930 

1.806 

1,663 

1.603 

Averages.      . 

62 

796.9 

79.7 

37.18 

1,337 

1.0256 

1.766 

V^eigbt  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period,    ....     102.00  lbs. 
Veight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 102.25    " 


Period  IV.    Sheep  II. 

Fodder  consumod  daily :  600  grains  hay.  250  grains  new-process  linseed  meal  and 

6  grains  salt.] 


Datb. 

SUble 
Temper. 

atare 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Dally. 

1W8. 

ovember   6.    . 

7.  . 

8.  . 

9.  . 

10.  . 

11.  . 

12.  . 

47.0 
46.0 
38.0 
47.6 
43.6 
44.6 
40.0 

Grams. 
742 

743 

771 

826 

819 

819 

855 

Grams. 
74.2 

74.3 

77.1 

82.5 

81.9 

81.9 

85.5 

Grams. 
81.25 

29.34 

30.19 

30.07 

29.24 

28.02 

29.80 

Orams. 
1,141 

1,166 

1.025 

1,001 

954 

943 

1.044 

1.0330 
1.0837 
1.0359 
1.0354 
1.0387 
1.0379 
1.0364 

Grams. 
1,296 

1.464 

1.481 

1.320 

1,254 

1.843 

1.666 

Averages. 

43.8 

796 

79.6 

29.70 

1.038 

1.0359 

1.459 

* 


Speight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  i>eriod, 
height  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


99.25  lbs. 
100.25    " 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  167. 
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m 


Period  IV.    Sheep  III. 

[Fodder  consnmed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  250  grams  new-prooess  linseed  meal  ai 

5  grams  salt.] 


Datk. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre. 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily. 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Speclflo 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wate 

consum 

Daily 

ISM. 

November  6,    . 

7.  . 

8.  . 

9.  . 

10.  . 

11.  . 

12.  . 

47.0 
46.0 
88.0 
47.6 
43.6 
44.6 
40.0 

Orams. 
655 

738 

640 

644 

676 

658 

608 

Grams. 
65.5 

73.0 

64.0 

64.4 

67.6 

65.8 

69.8 

Grams. 
20.68 

81.86 

28.17 

27.98 

27.88 

28.12 

29.04 

Grams. 
1,108 

1,079 

982 

1,069 

1,140 

1,054 

1,001 

1.0358 
1.0346 
1.0877 
1.0849 
1.0388 
1.0379 
1.0866 

Orami 
1,122 

l,12fl 

1,381 

1,20J 

1,33< 

720 

1,76« 

Averages, 

48.8 

672 

67.2 

28.88 

1,062 

1.0350 

1,231 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


95.75  11 
96.25   * 


Period  V,    Sheep  II. 

[Fodder  oonsamed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  250  grams  old-prooess  linseed  meal  a 

5  grams  salt.] 


Datk. 

SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wate 

eonsana 

Daily 

1S»8. 

November  20,    . 

21,  . 

22,  . 

23,  . 

24,  . 
26,    . 
26,    . 

41.5 
85.0 
45.0 
46.0 
38.0 
37.0 
87.0 
40.1 

Orams. 
811 

716 

751 

746 

668 

656 

837 

Grams. 
81.1 

71.6 

75.1 

74.6 

66.8 

65.6 

83.7 

Grams. 
80.45 

28.00 

80.98 

80.60 

28.76 

27.97 

34.24 

Grams. 
1,072 

839 

866 

955 

880 

966 

944 

1.0350 
1.0420 
1.0400 
1.0415 
1.0405 
1.0420 
1.0400 

Grams 

89; 

1,7« 
1,861 
1,08' 
1,281 
1,20- 
1.141 

Averages,      . 

741 

74.1 

30.14 

930 

1.0401 

148! 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


100.25  11 
99.50    • 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Period  V.    Shbsp  HI. 

Fodder  ooanuned  daily :  600  grams  haj,  2S0  grams  old-process  Unseed  meal  and 
5  grams  salt.] 


Datb. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily. 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Daily. 

1§9S. 

ovember  20.   . 

21,  . 

22,  . 
28,    . 
24,   . 
26,   . 
26,    . 

Degrees. 
41.5 

85.0 

45.0 

46.0 

88.0 

87.0 

87.0 

Grams. 
660 

617 

687 

694 

548 

647 

682 

Qrams. 
66.0 

61.7 

63.7 

69.4 

54.3 

64.7 

68.2 

Qrams. 
29.15 

27.64 

27.57 

80.23 

25.88 

28.68 

29.18 

Qrams. 
974 

867 

951 

990 

1,191 
987 

1,183 

1.0410 
1.0405 
1.0410 
1.0400 
1.0310 
1.0390 
1.0340 

Qrams. 
728 

1,716 

1.110 

1,499 

1,222 

697 

1,017 

Average*,      . 

40.1 

640 

64.0 

28.82 

1,013 

1.0381 

1,141 

7e\ght  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
iTeight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


95.60  lbs. 
96.60  " 


Period  V,    Sheep  IV. 

Podder  ooiuamed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  250  grams  old-process  linseed  meal  and 
0  grams  salt.] 


Dati. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Daily. 

1S93. 

ovember  6,    . 

7,  . 

8,  . 

9,  . 

10,  . 

11,  . 

12,  . 

47.0 
46.0 
38.0 
47.5 
43.5 
44.5 
40.0 

Grams. 
752 

762 

846 

737 

809 

73d 

645 

Grams. 
76.2 

76.2 

84.6 

73.7 

80.9 

73.9 

64.5 

Grams. 
29.29 

29.31 

38.02 

28.05 

30.95 

30.73 

25.99 

Grams. 
1,376 

1,610 

1,163 

1,150 

1,174 

1,235 

1,271 

1.0254 
1.0216 
*1.0295 
1.0292 
1.0301 
1.0296 
1.0289 

Qrams. 
1,954 

1,731 

1,113 

1,427 

1,800 

1,450 

1.825 

Averages,      . 

43.8 

756 

75.6 

29.62 

1,288 

1.0278 

1,556 

Veight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
height  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


102.75  lbs. 
104.00  " 


P 


I 


1 

r 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Period  YI.    Sheep  I. 

[Fodder  consumed  daily :  450  grams  hay,  400  grams  com  cobs,  260  grams  n< 
process  linseed  meal  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Date. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Pahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 

pre- 
aerved. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally. 

plna  Waah 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wat 

conani 

DaU 

ISM. 

October  13, 

14.        . 
16,        . 

16,  . 

17,  . 

18,  . 

19,  . 

Degrees. 
61 

68 

68 

60 

64 

66 

61 

Orams. 
042.0 

066.0 
1,082.0 

018.0 
1,127.0 
1,010.0 
1,142.0 

Grams. 
04.2 

06.6 
103.2 

01.8 
112.7 
101.0 
114.2 

Grams. 
86.66 

88.71 

30.12 

36.67 

41.68 

36.87 

88.66 

Grams. 
1,332 

1,074 

1,182 

071 

067 

1,024 

1,045 

1.0227 
1.0274 
1.0276 
1.0316 
1.0818 
1.0286 
1.0280 

Gran 
2,4; 

2.3: 

1.8 
«.» 

i.a 

l.fl 
l,tt 

Averagea,      . 

67 

1,019.4 

101.0 

38.18 

1,078 

1.0282 

l.« 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


92.75  : 
94.75 


Period  VI.    Sheep  n. 

[Fodder  consumed  daily :  400  grams  hay,  400  grams  com  cobs,  200  grams  i 
process  linseed  meal  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Date. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
aerved. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally, 

plna  Waah 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wa 

conec 
Dal 

1898. 

October   6, 

7.  . 

8,  . 
8. 

10.  . 

11.  . 

12.  . 

Degrees. 
60 

67 

61 

66 

61 

61 

70 

Grams. 
829.0 

1,004.0 

046.0 

009.0 

1,076.0 

1,040.0 

1,220.0 

Grams. 
82.9 

100.4 

94.6 

00.0 

107.6 

104.6 

122.0 

Grams. 
36.33 

89.92 

33.30 

86.86 

36.07 

34.80 

38.09 

Grams. 
726.0 

867.0 

810.0 

730.0 
751.0 
780.0 

1.0837 
1.0310 
1.0320 

1.0367 
1.0846 
1.0374 

Oral 

2.< 

l.« 
1/ 
l.< 
2,< 
l.< 

Averagea,      . 

63 

1,018.3 

101.8 

36.29 

777.1 

1.0342 

1.' 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


95.75 
97.00 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Pekiod  Vn.    Sheep  I. 

iddei  oonaamed  dafly :  600  grains  hay,  400  grams  dried  brewers'  grains  and  S 
grams  salt.] 


Dati. 

SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Pahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Dally, 

pins  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

DaUy. 

rember  24,    . 
25,    . 
28,    . 

27,  . 

28,  . 

29,  . 
80,    . 

Degrees. 
88.0 

87.0 

37.0 

30.0 

61.0 

43.5 

47.0 

Grams. 
892 

876 

996 

787 

883 

956 

1,014 

Grams. 
89.2 

87.6 

99.6 

78.7 

88.3 

95.6 

101.4 

Grams. 
34.92 

88.61 

86.02 

80.67 

32.62 

36.98 

36.66 

Grams. 
1.384 

1,437 

1,693 

1,870 

1,179 

1,167 

1,659 

1.0180 
1.0190 
1.0170 
1.0210 
1.0206 
1.0210 
1.0160 

Grams. 
2,392 

1,887 

1.616 

2,368 

963 

1,846 

2,065 

verages,      . 

40.6 

914 

91.4 

34.49 

1,411 

1.0189 

1,862 

sight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
3ight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


96.00  lbs. 
96.76    " 


Pebiod  vn.    Sheep  II. 

)dder  consomed  daily :  500  grams  hay,  400  grams  dried  brewers'  grains  and  5 
grams  salt.] 


Datb. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Pahr.). 

Manure 
excreted 
Dally. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 
Dally. 

18M. 

ober  21, 

22,  . 

23,  . 
24, 

26,  . 
26, 

27,  . 

Degrees. 
60.0 

52.0 

62.0 

64.0 

62.0 

47.0 

Grams. 
908.0 

980.0 

856.0 

825.0 

911.0 

897.0 

1,028.0 

Grams. 
90.8 

93.9 

85.6 

82.5 

91.1 

89.7 

102.8 

Grams. 
35.91 

88.44 

85.09 

85.95 

88.74 

85.41 

39.29 

Gnmn. 
791 

780 

801 

786 

787 

911 

835 

1.0307 
1.0311 
1.0288 
1.0298 
1.0301 
1.0286 
1.0292 

Grams. 
1,560 

1.882 

1,828 

1,390 

1.010 

1.485 

1.133 

Lverages,      . 

57.8 

909.1 

90.91 

36.98 

818 

1.0298 

1,527 

eight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period,     ....      99.00  lbs. 
eight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 100.25    '' 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 
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Period  Vm.    Sheep  IL 

[Fodder  consumed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  300  grams  spring-wheat  bran  and  5  grai 

salt.] 


Date. 

Stable 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre. 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wate 

coDsnna 

Dally 

1S98. 

December   5,    . 

«.    . 

7.  . 

8.  . 

9.  . 

10,  . 

11,  . 

Degrees. 

32 
88 
80 
30 
37 
32 

Grams. 
842.0 

983.0 

854.0 

1,065.0 

1,107.0 

1,106.0 

i.ieo.o 

Grams. 
84.2 

08.3 

85.4 

106.5 

110.7 

110.6 

116.0 

Grams. 
30.21 

85.64 

31.48 

86.81 

37.40 

36.01 

88.13 

Grams. 
1,157 

1,020 

804 

936 

840 

908 

915 

1.0280 
1.0310 
1.0360 
1.0295 
1.0360 
1.0340 

Grams 

i,7oa 

897 
1,801 
1,181 
1,401 
1,484 
1.42J 

Averages, 

31 

1,016.7 

101.7 

35.10 

953 

1.0324 

l,42f 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


99.75  11 
100.25    • 


I  ...,- 


Period  Vni.    Sheep  III. 

[Fodder  consumed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  300  grams  spring-wheat  bran  and  6  grai 

saLUl 


Date. 

Stable 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Wat© 

consam 

Daily 

1S98. 

December    5,    . 

6,  . 

7,  . 

8,  . 

9,  . 

10,  . 

11,  . 

26.0 
32.0 
83.5 
30.5 
29.0 
37.5 
32.5 

Grams. 
750 

988 

918 

965 

965 

881 

1.000 

Grams. 
75.0 

98.8 

91.8 

96.5 

96.5 

88.1 

100.0 

Qrams. 
29.04 

88.60 

34.80 

85.09 

35.07 

33.13 

87.86 

Grams. 
911 

973 

754 

744 

796 
880 
897 

1.0345 
1.0345 
1.0400 
1.0345 
1.0370 
1.0380 

Gramt 
1.10J 

4( 

1,50' 

1,70S 

88< 

1,81« 
1,02C 

Averages, 

31.6 

924 

92.4 

84.67 

851 

1.0364 

1,0W 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period,       .        .        .        .    98.25  11 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 97.75  " 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  15T. 
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Pehiod  IX.    Sheep  IV. 

'odder  consmned  daily :  600  grams  bay,  300  grams  wlnter-wbeat  bran  and  6  grams 

salt.] 


Dati. 

Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Pahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre. 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

SpeclAo 
.  Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Dally. 

189S. 

>Tember21,   . 

22.  . 

23.  . 

24.  . 

25.  . 
28,    . 
27.    . 

Deffrees. 
35.0 

45.0 

46.0 

38.0 

87.0 

37.0 

30.0 

OramA. 
982 

924 

1.246 

T06 

973 

1,258 

1.083 

Grams. 
98.2 

92.4 

124.6 

70.6 

97.8 

125.8 

108.3 

Grams. 
82.87 

80.^6 

41.04 

26.10 

83.57 

82.91 

84.71 

Grams. 
1,114 

1.236 

1,194 

1,081 

.1.182 

1,156 

1,809 

1.0239 
1.0220 
1.0260 
1.0270 
1.0260 
1.0260 
1.0250 

Grams. 
1,928 

1,790 

1,788 

2.178 

1,161 

1,443 

1,630 

^Terages, 

88.3 

1.025 

102.6 

32.99 

1.182 

1.0251 

1.680 

eight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
eight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


106.25  lbs. 
104.60  •* 


Period  X.    Sheep  I. 

odder  consnmed  daily :  600  grams  hay,  300  grains  wheat  middlings  and  6  grams 

salt.] 


Datk. 

Steble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

plus  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

consumed 

Dally. 

cember    8,    . 
9,    . 

10,  . 

11,  . 

12,  . 

13,  . 

14,  . 

Degrees. 
80.5 

29.0 

37.6 

32.5 

29.0 

23.5 

15.0 

Grams. 
825 

934 

912 

877 

880 

970 

797 

Grams. 
82.5 

93.4 

91.2 

87.7 

88.0 

97.0 

79.7 

Grams. 
29.24 

82.60 

29.48 

30.16 

29.73 

83.37 

26.61 

Grams. 
1,606 

1,929 

1,416 

1,799 

1.809 

1,124 

1.0166 
1.0146 
1.0140 

1.0160 

1.0230 

Grams. 
2,271 

2.287 

2.411 

2,826 

2,317 

2.346 

Vverages, 

28.1 

885 

88.5 

30.16 

1,614 

1.0168 

2,818 

eight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
eight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


96.00  lbs. 
93.75  " 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  167. 
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Period  X.    Sheep  IV. 

[Fodder  consnmed  daily :  600  grams  bay,  300  grains  wheat  middHngs  and  0  gram 

salt.] 


Datb. 

Stable 
Temper- 

at  a  re 
(Fahr.). 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 

pre- 
served. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Urine* 

excreted 

Daily, 

pins  Wash 

Water. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Urine. 

Water 

oonsnme< 

Dally. 

1S98. 

December    6,    . 

7.  . 

8,  . 

10.  . 

11.  . 

12.  . 

Degrees. 
32.0 

33.5 

30.5 

29.0 

37.5 

32.5 

29.0 

774 
723 
860 
784 
741 
786 
712 

Grams. 
77.4 

72.3 

86.0 

78.4 

74.1 

78.6 

71.2 

Grams. 
26.20 

25.88 

31.53 

30.30 

27.70 

28.02 

27.05 

Grams. 
964 

1,354 

032 

962 

791 

975 

983 

1.0260 
1.0240 
1.0260 
1.0295 
1.0400 

1.0300 

Grams. 
1,479 

1,285 

1,054 

1,826 

1,077 

1,581 

964 

Averages, 

30.6 

769 

76.9 

28.23 

094 

1.0293 

1,267 

Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period, 


103.60  lbs 
103.25  " 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  157. 


The  data  furnished  in  the  preceding  tables  enable  us  U 
calculate  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  for  the  varioui 
foods,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
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English  Hay  (a).    Period  I. 
Sheep  II. 


Dry 

Crude 

Crude 

Crude 

Extract 

Matter. 

OeUalose. 

Fat. 

Protein. 

Matter. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

[)0  grama  hay  fed, . 

758.16 

229.98 

26.88 

84.16 

367.79 

1.43  gram.s  waste,* 

8.88 

2.47 

0.26 

1.05 

3.76 

Total  consumed,  . 

749.28 

227.51 

26.12 

83.11 

364.03 

?0.06  grams  manm*o  air  dry. 

294.67 

84.62 

11.22 

30.49 

132.99 

rams  digested. 

454.61 

142.89 

14.90 

52.62 

231.04 

er  cent,  digested,   . 

60.67 

62.80 

57.04 

63.31 

63.46 

r  . 


Sheep  III. 


)0  grams  hay  fed, . 
). 71  grams  waste,* 

769.50 
15.38 

233.39 
2.77 

26.77 
0.58 

85.42 
2.30 

373.30 

7.48 

Total  consumed,  , 

)8.9  grams  manure  air  dry,  . 

754.12 

286.50 

230.62 
78.73 

26.19 
13.84 

83.12 
30.43 

365.82 
134.00 

rams  digested, 
iT  cent  digested,  . 

467.62 
62.00 

151.89 
65.86 

12.35 
47.15 

52.69 
63.39 

231.82 
63.37 

Sheep  IV. 


K)  grams  hay  fed, . 

769.50 

233.39 

26.77 

85.42 

373.30 

>0.5  grams  manure  air  dry, . 

296.78 

82.27 

13.36 

30.95 

137.58 

rams  digested. 

472.72 

151.12 

13.41 

54.47 

235.72 

er  cent  digested,  . 

61.43 

64.73 

50.09 

63.76 

63.14 

verage  per  cent  digested,    . 

61.87 

64.46 

51.48 

68.49 

68.82 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  three  sheep,  1 :  7.79. 

•  It  will  1)6  noticed  that  in  Period  I.,  Sheep  II.  and  III.,  and  in  Period  II.,  Sheep 
.,  small  amounts  of  hay  (the  coarser  portions)  were  not  consumed ;  these  amounts 
ere  carefuUj  collected,  weighed,  dry  matter  tests  and  complete  analyses  made. 
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Buffalo  Gluten  Feed,     Period  II, 
Sheep  II. 


Dry 

Crude 

Crude 

Crude 

Extract 

Matter. 

CeUuloae. 

Fat 

Protein. 

Matter. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

600  grams  hay  (a)  fed,   . 

501.06 

151.97 

17.44 

55.62 

243.06 

12.5  grams  waste,* . 

9.71 

2.76 

0.28 

1.10 

4.82 

Hay  consumed, 

491.35 

149.21 

17.16 

54.62 

238.74 

300  grama  Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

271.77 

22.77 

38.83 

71.61 

136.43 

Total  consumed,  . 

763.12 

171.98 

55.99 

126.13 

376.17 

292.65  grams  manure  air  dry. 

259.73 

69.19 

14.26 

30.06 

116.65 

Grams  digested. 

503.39 

102.79 

41.73 

96.07 

258.52 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested. 

298.10 

93.70 

9.79 

34.62 

151.50 

Buflfalo  gluten  feed  digested, . 

205.29 

9.09 

31.94 

61.55 

107.02 

Per  cent,  digested,  . 

75.63 

39.92 

82.26 

85.97 

78.44 

See  note  on  preceding  page. 


Sheep  IV. 


600  grams  hay  fed, . 

528.30 

160.23 

18.38 

58.65 

256.28 

250  grams  Buflfalo  gluten  feed, 

225.00 

18.86 

32.15 

69.28 

112.95 

Total  consumed,  , 

753.30 

179.09 

50.53 

117.93 

369.28 

272.28  grams  manure  air  dry. 

247.77 

66.65 

15.41 

30.77 

112.12 

Total  digested,     . 

505.53 

112.44 

35.12 

87.16 

257.11 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested. 

324.54 

103.71 

9.21 

37.39 

161.82 

Buflfalo  gluten  feed  digested,  . 

180.99 

8.73 

25.91 

49.77 

95.29 

Per  cent,  digested,  . 

80.44 

46.28 

80.58 

83.94 

84.37 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep 
digested,       .... 

77.98 

48.10 

81.41 

84.95 

81.40 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 5.03. 
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English  Hay  (6).     Period  III. 
Sheep  I. 


Dry 
Matter. 


Crude 
Cellulose. 


Crude 
Fat. 


Cnide 
Protein. 


Extract 
Matter. 


^^J-amshayfed,. 

§rams  manure  air  dry, . 
^ount  digested,    . 
Per  cent  digested,  . 


Grams. 

765.36 
337.95 


Grams. 
250.58 

107.00 


Grams. 

23.57 
12.81 


Grams. 

82.58 
34.64 


427.41 
55.84 


14^58 
57.30 


10.76 
45.65 


47.94 
58.05 


Grams. 

348.69 
145.89 


202.80 
58.16 


Sheep  II. 


900  grams  hay  fed, . 

875.3  grams  manure  air  dry, , 

Amotmt  digested,    . 

Per  cent  digested,  . 


765.36 
343.62 


421.74 
55.10 


250.58 
110.51 


140.07 
55.90 


23.57 
12.44 


11.13 
47.22 


82.58 
34.57 


48.01 
58.13 


348.69 
150.61 


198.08 
56.80 


Sheep  m. 

900  grams  hay  fed, . 

765.36 

250.58 

23.57 

82.58 

34B.69 

371.64  grams  manure  air  dry, 

339.33 

106.78 

12.38 

36.27 

145.60 

Amount  digested,    . 

426.03 

143.80 

11.19 

46.31 

203.09 

Percent  digested,  . 

55.56 

57.38 

47.47 

56.08 

58.24 

Sheep  IV. 


900  grams  hay  fed, . 

765.36 

250.58 

23.57 

82.58 

348.69 

371.77  grams  manure  air  dry. 

337.83 

105.30 

12.43 

35.47 

145.77 

Amount  digested,    . 

427.53 

145.28 

11.14 

47.11 

202.92 

Per  cent  digested,  . 

55.86 

57.98 

47.26 

57.04 

58.19 

Average  per  cent  four  sheep 
digested,       .... 

55.57 

57.14 

46.90 

57.82 

57.85 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  three  sheep,  1 :  7 .89. 
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By  feeding  the  following  grains  in  connection  with  English 
hay  (6)  we  are  enabled  to  find  their  coefficients  of  digesti- 
bility. 

New-process  Linseed  Meal.     Period  IV. 

Sheep  II. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

600  grams  hay  fed, . 

Grams. 

626.38 

Grams. 
172.34 

Grams. 
16.21 

Qrams. 

56.79 

Qrams. 

239.82 

250  grams  new-process  linseed 
meal,         .... 

220.70 

18.96 

8.85 

89.16 

90.84 

Total  consumed,  . 

747.08 

191.30 

25.06 

145.95 

330.66 

297.01  grams  manure  air  dry, 

280.76 

85.63 

9.40 

35.96 

116.01 

Amount  digested,    . 

466.32 

105.67 

15.66 

109.99 

214.65 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested, 

290.06 

.96.33 

7.65 

33.02 

136.24 

Remains  linseed  meal  digested, 

176.26 

9.34 

8.01 

76.97 

78.41 

Per  cent  digested,  . 

79.86 

49.24 

90.60 

86.32 

86.31 

Sheep  m. 


Total  consumed,  as  above,  . 

747.08 

191.30 

25.06 

145.95 

830.66 

288.81  grams  manure  air  dry, 

271.77 

78.52 

9.27 

86.49 

114.04 

Total  digested.     . 

475.31 

112.78 

15.79 

110,46 

216.62 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested, 

293.01 

98.90 

7.69 

31.85 

139.67 

Remains  linseed  meal  digested. 

182.30 

13.88 

8.10 

78.61 

76.95 

Per  cent,  digested,  . 

82.60 

73.21 

91.52 

88.16 

84.71 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep 
digestea,       .... 

81.28 

61.28 

91.01 

87.24 

85.51 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  3.30. 
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Old-process  Linseed  Meal.    Period  F. 
Sheep  n. 


Pry 
Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat, 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

grams  hay  fed, . 

grams  old-process  linseed 
meal,         .... 

Qnims. 
517.38 

218.18 

Grams. 
169.42 

17.91 

Grams. 
15.94 

18.04 

Grams. 
55.83 

80.18 

Grams. 

235.72 
86.88 

otal  consumed,  . 

43  grams  manure  air  dry, . 

735.56 
285.76 

187.33 
85.87 

33.98 
9.86 

136.01 
34.29 

322.55 
120.62 

otal  digested,     . 

us  600  grams  hay  digested, 

449.80 
285.10 

101.46 
94.69 

24.12 
7.52 

101.72 
82.46 

201.93 
133.91 

lains    old-process    linseed 
eal  digested, 

cent  digested,  . 

164.70 
75.48 

6.77 
37.80 

16.60 
92.01 

69.26 
86.38 

68.02 
78.33 

Sheep  HI. 

otal  consumed,  as  above,  . 

735.56 

187.33 

33.98 

136.01 

322.55 

20  grams  manure  air  dry. 

268.10 

77.32 

11.02 

29.84 

116.89 

otal  digested,     . 

467.46 

110.01 

22.96 

106.17 

205.66 

us  600  grams  hay  digested. 

288.00 

97.21 

7.57 

31.31 

137.29 

lains    old-process    linseed 
eal  digested, 

179.46 

12.80 

15.39 

74.86 

68.37 

cent  digested,  . 

82.25 

71.47 

85.30 

93.36 

78.73 

Sheep  IV. 


grams  hay  consumed. 

526.38 

172.34 

16.21 

56,79 

239.82 

grams  old-process  linseed 
eal, 

220.00 

18.06 

18.19 

80.85 

87.56 

otal  consumed,  . 

746.88 

190.40 

34.40 

137.64 

327.38 

2  grams  manure  air  dry,  . 

280.20 

79.32 

10.65 

35.19 

121.64 

otal  digested,     . 

466.18 

111.08 

23.75 

102.45 

205.74 

us  600  grams  hay  digested. 

294.04 

99.92 

7.66 

32.40 

139.56 

lains    old-process    linseed 
eal  digested. 

172.14 

11.16 

16.09 

70.05 

66.18 

cent,  digested,  . 

78.24 

61.79 

88.45 

86.64 

75.58 

page  per  cent,  three  sheep 
gested,       .... 

78.66 

67.02 

88.59 

88.79 

77.65 

It 


Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  three  sheep,  1 :  3.59. 
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Com  {Maize)  Cobs,     Period  VL 
Sheep  L 


In 


Dry 

Crude 

Crude 

Grade 

Extract 

Matter. 

CeUulose. 

Fat. 

Protein. 

Matter. 

Grams. 

Grama. 

Grams. 

Grama. 

Grams. 

460  grains  hay  fed, . 

384.03 

126.72 

11.83 

41.44 

174.96 

400  grams  com  cobs, 

351.66 

96.51 

4.60 

13.67 

231.21 

260  grams  new-process  linseed 
meal,         .... 

220.25 

18.92 

8.83 

88.98 

90.65 

Total  consumed,  . 

956.84 

240.15 

25.16 

143.99 

496.82 

381.8  grams  manure  air  dry, . 

363.06 

97.19 

9.25 

40.14 

177.23 

Total  digested,     . 

602.79 

142.96 

16.91 

103.86 

319.59 

Minus   460    grams    hay    di-'j 
gested, .... 

► 

Minus  260  grams  new-process 
linseed  meal  digested, . 

390.34 

81.36 

13.39 

100.88 

180.00 

Remains  com  cobs  digested,    . 

212.46 

61.60 

2.62 

2.97 

139.59 

Per  cent  digested,  . 

60.43 

64.60 

66.00 

21.88 

60.87 

Sheep  U. 


400  grams  hay  fed, . 

334.48 

109.60 

10.30 

36.09 

152.39 

400  grams  com  cobs, 

361.66 

95.61 

4.50 

18.67 

231.21 

200  grams  new-process  linseed 
meal,         .... 

177.14 

15.22 

7.10 

71.56 

72.91 

Total  consumed,  . 

863.18 

220.23 

21.90 

121.22 

456.61 

362.94  grams  manure  air  dry, 

331.73 

88.34 

8.62 

36.72 

168.96 

Total  digested,     . 

631,45 

131.89 

13.28 

84.50 

287.56 

Minus  400  grams  hay  digested,  ^ 

Minus  200  grams  new-process  [ 
linseed  meal  digested, .       J 

326.76 

68.70 

11.29 

82.75 

149.49 

Remains  com  cobs  digested,   . 

205.09 

63.19 

1.99 

1.75 

138.07 

Per  cent,  digested,  . 

68.61 

66.16 

44.22 

12.89 

59.71 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep 
digested,       .... 

69.47 

65.83 

50.11 

17.88 

60.<M 

Nutritive  ratio  of  ration.  Sheep  I.,  1:  4.84;  nutritive  ratio  of  ration, 
Sheep  II.,  1:  6.36. 
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Dried  Brewers'  Orains.     Period  VII. 
Sheep  I. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Cnide 
Cellulose. 

erode 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

rrams  hay  fed, . 

Grams. 

433.00 

Grams. 

141.76 

Grams. 
13.34 

46.72 

Grams. 
197.27 

"^"ams  brewers'  grains,     . 

358.72 

62.09 

28.02 

82.47 

183.27 

tal  consumed,  . 

791.72 

193.85 

41.86 

129.19 

380.54 

9  grams  manure  air  dry, . 

328.83 

83.91 

9.27 

37.98 

158.23 

tal  digested,     . 

462.89 

109.94 

32.09 

91.21 

222.31 

IS  500  grams  hay  digested, 

241.79 

81.23 

6.09 

27.12 

114.73 

lins  brewers'  grains  di- 
5ted, 

221.10 

28.71 

26.00 

64.09 

107.68 

'ent  digested,  . 

61.63 

65.11 

92.79 

77.71 

58.70 

Sheep  II. 


tal  consumed,  as  above,  . 

791.72 

193.85 

41.36 

129.19 

380.54 

17  grams  manure  air  dry. 

331.87 

88.54 

10.00 

35.38 

160.42 

tal  digested,     . 

459.85 

105.31 

31.36 

93.81 

220.12 

is  500  grams  hay  digested. 

238.59 

79.24 

6.30 

27.16 

112.06 

ams  brewers'  grains  di- 
sted, 

221.26 

26.07 

25.06 

66.65 

108.07 

sent  digested,  . 

61.68 

60.04 

89.43 

80.82 

68.96 

■age  per  cent  two  sheep 
jestea.       .... 

61.65 

62.57 

91.11 

79.26 

57.88 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  4.40. 
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Spring  Wheat  Bran.     Period  VI I L 
She^p  II. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extra 
Matte 

600  grams  hay  fed, . 

300  grams  spring- wheat  bran, 

Grams. 

523.44 
261.93 

Grams. 

171.37 
30.07 

Grams. 

16.12 
14.14 

Grams. 
56.48 

46.07 

Gram 
238.- 

155./ 

Total  consumed,  . 
350.97  grams  manure  air  dry, 

785.37 
333.84 

201.44 
98.98 

30.26 
11.95 

102.55 
33.92 

394.( 
150.: 

Total  digested,     . 
Minus  600  grams  hay  digested. 

451.53 
288.44 

102.46 
95.79 

18.31 
7.61 

68.63 
32.84 

243.  ( 
135.^ 

Remains    spring-wheat    bran 
digested,       .... 

Per  cent  digested,  . 

163.09 
62.26 

6.67 
22.18 

10.70 
75.67 

35.79 
77.68 

108. 
69. 

Sheep  ITT. 


Total  consumed,  as  above,  . 

785.37 

201.44 

30.26 

102.55 

394. 

346.69  grams  manure  fur  dry, 

329.49 

95.58 

11.93 

33.28 

144. 

Total  digested,     . 

455.88 

105.86 

18.33 

69.27 

249. 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested, 

291.38 

98.34 

7.65 

31.68 

138. 

Remains    spring-wheat    bran 
digested,       .... 

164.50 

7.52 

10.68 

37.59 

110. 

Per  cent  digested,   . 

62.80 

0.25 

75.53 

81.59 

71. 

Average  per  cent  two  sheep 
digested,       .... 

62.58 

28.59 

75.60 

79.68 

70. 

Nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  5.75. 
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Winter  •  Wheat  Bran.    Period  IX. 
Sheep  IV. 


r^.'    » 


Dry 
Matter. 

Grade 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

^Tsma  hay  fed,  • 

Grams. 

617.38 

Grams. 

169.39 

Qrams. 

16.94 

Qrams. 

66.82 

Qrams. 
236.72 

prams  winter-wheat  bran, 

269.47 

24.18 

11.86 

44.22 

163.03 

)tal  consumed,  . 

776.86 

193.67 

27.80 

100.04 

398.76 

94  grams  manure  air  dry, 

316.42 

81.76 

18.09 

33.47 

146.74 

►tal  digested,     . 

461.43 

111.82 

14.71 

66.67 

262.01 

Ls  600  grams  hay  digested. 

289.01 

98.21 

7.63 

31.84 

137.18 

ains    winter-wheat    bran 
rested,       .... 

172.42 

13.01 

7.18 

34.73 

114.83 

jent.  digested,  . 

66.45 

56.28 

60.54 

78.54 

70.48 

Nutritive  ratio  of  ration,  1 : 6.02. 


■^ 
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Wheat  Middlings. 
She£p  I. 


Diy 
Matter. 

Crude 
CeUulose. 

Grade 
Fat 

Grade 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

600  grams  hay  fed, . 

800  grams  wheat  middlings,  . 

Grams. 

523.44 
260.82 

Grams. 
171.37 

9.21 

Grams. 
16.12 

16.91 

Grams. 
56.48 

64.93 

Grams. 
238.46 

176.86 

Total  consumed,  . 
301.56  grams  manure  air  dry, 

784.26 
284.64 

180.58 
79.39 

32.03 
10.67 

111.41 
33.67 

415.34 
127.32 

Total  digested,     . 
Minus  600  grams  hay  digested. 

499.62 
292.30 

101.19 
98.19 

21.36 
7.36 

77.74 
32.79 

288.02 
138. 7C 

Remains  wheat  middlings 
digested,       .... 

Per  cent,  digested,  . 

207.32 
79.48 

3.00 
32.57 

14.00 
87.99 

44.95 
81.83 

149.32 
84.42 

Sheep  IV. 


Total  consumed,  as  above,  . 

784.26 

180.58 

32.03 

111.41 

415.3^ 

282.26  grams  manure  air  dry. 

268.51 

77.54 

11.41 

30.99 

115. 4( 

Total  digested,     . 

515.75 

103.04 

20.62 

80.42 

299.8^ 

Minus  600  grams  hay  digested, 

292.40 

99.35 

7.62 

32.22 

138.7^ 

Remains  wheat  middlings 
digested,       .... 

223.35 

3.69 

13.00 

48.20 

161. 1( 

Per  cent  digested,  . 

85.63 

40.06 

81.71 

87.75 

91. W 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep 
digested,       .... 

82.55 

86.81 

84.85 

84.79 

87.7^ 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  both  sheep,  1 : 5.61. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  coefficients  will  be  found  on  page  152. 

A  compilation  of  the  results  of  all  digestion  experiment 
made  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  rear  portio: 
of  this  report. 


imbM 
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vn. 

NOTES  ON  FEEDING  FARM  HORSES. 

1888-93. 

Rations  for  Farm  Horses. 

The  following  data  are  presented  in  order  to  show  how  the 
orses  kept  at  the  station  have  been  fed  during  the  past  few 
ears.  The  two  farm  horses,  Fan  and  Bess,  do  an  average 
mount  of  work  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  In 
ie  winter  season  the  work  is  light.  Molly,  whose  record 
rst  appears  in  January,  1892,  has  been  used  for  driving  and 
xpress  work. 

During  the  winter  of  1892,  when  the  horses  had  compara- 
ively  little  to  do,  the  grain  rations  were  reduced  one-third, 
'he  so-called  provender  consists  of  cracked  com  and  oats 
lixed  in  the  proportion  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  corn  to 
fteen  bushels  of  oats.  The  horses  were  weighed  weekly, 
Qd  the  average  monthly  weights  will  be  found  in  Table  III. 
'he  horses  have  been  in  uniform  good  condition  during  the 
Bveral  years. 

Table  I.    {Horses  Fan,  Bess  and  Molly,) 


Pood  coksumed  Daily 
(Pounds). 

1 

II. 
55  g 

1 

i 

i 

|i 

|| 

I.. 

Ang^  1888,  to  Jane,  1880, 
Jane,  1880,  to  Jan.,  1802, 
Jan.,   1802,  to  May,  1802, 
May,  1802,  to  Jan.,  1804, 

18.00 
20.00 
15.00 
15.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 

1:7.02' 
l.T.OO 
1:7.22 
1:7.81 

23.23 
25.03 
18.78 
21.48 

14.30 
15.41 
11.42 
18.26 

23.34 
24.84 
1840 
82.00 

r 


The  above  table  shows  the  daily  rations  fed  during  the 
Bveral  years,  the  nutritive  ratios  of  the  feed,  the  average 
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amount  of  dry  matter  and  digestible  matter  consumed  dail 
and  the  average  daily  cost  of  the  rations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pounds  of  digestible  nutri 
ents  in  Ration  IV.,  as  compared  with  Wolff's  standard  fo 
horses  of  one  thousand  pounds  live  weight,  doing  averag 
work  and  hard  work :  — 

Table  II. 


Ration  rV.,       .... 

WolflF's   standard,  average 
wor£, 

Wolff's   standard,  very  hai-d 
work, 


Digestible 

Protein 

(Pounds;. 


1.58 
1.55 
2.12 


Digestible 

Fat 
(Pounds). 


Digestible 

uirbo- 

hydrates 

(Pounds) . 


0.43      11.25 


0.55 


0.83 


10.85 


12.63 


Total 
DigesUble 

Matter 
(Pounds). 


13.26 


12.95 


15.58 


Nutritir 
Ratio. 


1:7.8 


1:7.8 


1:7.0 


'  J 


il  f*h 
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Remarks. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  weight  of  the  horse 
has  been  well  sustained  by  the  various  rations  fed.  Tab! 
III.  makes  this  very  clear.  Slight  variations  are  noted  a 
times,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  oblige< 
to  do  rather  more  than  the  average  work  for  a  short  time. 

Ration  III.,  fed  when  the  horses  were  doing  very  ligh 
work,  proved  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  an< 
costs  several  cents  less  per  day  than  the  others.  Ratioi 
rV.  gives  very  good  results,  and  costs  somewhat  less  thai 
Rations  I.  and  11.  The  cost  of  the  several  rations  is  base^ 
on  an  approximate  average  market  cost  of  the  several  foods 
This  average  will  be  found  below.  Ration  IV.  contain 
about  the  same  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  as  given  b^ 
Wolff  for  horses  doing  average  work. 

Average  Market  Cost  of  the  Variotts  Foods  fed. 

Hay, f  15  00  per  ton. 

Wheat  bran, 20  00       " 

Cracked  corn, 24  00       " 

Oats  (thirty-two  pounds  per  bushel),       .        .        .        0  45  per  bushe] 


Average  Compositioii  of  Fodder  Stuffs, 

Hay. 

Wheat 
Bran. 

Provender 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

10.15 

10.49 

12.16 

Dry  matter, 

89.85 

89.51 

87.84 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

100.00 
6.21 

100.00 
7.01 

100.00 
2.58 

"     cellulose, 

32.15 

10.89 

6.96 

"fat. 

2.38 

5.00 

6.11 

"     protein,       .        .        . 

9.67 

17.78 

12.25 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 

49.59 

59.32 

73.04 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I- 


PART    II, 


FIELD   EXPERIMENTS. 


C.  A.  GOESSMANN. 


L  Field  Ezpbbimsnts  to  ascertaik  the  Effect  of  the  Exclusion  of  Evert  Forx 

OF   NiTROGEN-CONTAnriNG    MANTTRIAL    MATTER  FROM    THE    FERTILIZER  APPLIED 

FOR  THE  Production  of  a  Orain  Crop  — Oats  — on  its  Yield  per  Acre 

(Field  A). 
S.  Field  Experiments  with  Prominent  Varieties  of  Grasses  and  Grass  Mix. 

tures  under  fairlt  corresponding  circumstances  and  with  different 

Varieties  of  Potatoes  (Field  B). 
Z.  Field  Experiments  regarding  the  Effect  of  Different  Combinations  of 

Commercial  Fertilizers  on  the  Yield  of  Some  Prominent  Garden  Crops 

(Field  C). 
4.   Obsbrtations    rbgardino  the  Adaptation  of  a  Variety  of  More  or  Less 

Reputed  Fodder  Plants  new  to  our  Section  of  the  Country  (Field  D). 
I.  Piild  Experiments  with  Different  Commercial  Phosphates,  to  study  the 

Economy  of  Using  the  Cheaper  Natural  Phosphates  or  the  More  Costly 

Acidulated  Phosphates  (Field  F). 
€.  Field  Experiments  to  show  the  Effect  of  Barn- yard  Manure  on  the  Yield 

OP  Corn   (Field  G). 
T.  Field  Experiments  to  determine  the  Effect  of  Various  Fertilizer  Mix- 
tures ON  Leguminous  and  Grain  Crops  (East  Field). 
«.  Obhertatioks  ok  Permanent  Grass  Lands  —  Meadows. 
•'  Hbpobt  on  General  Farm  Work. 

^    0B8BS7ATION8  ON  SPECIAL  FERTILIZATION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SOME  PROMINENT 

Indubtrull  Crops,  Fruits  and  Garden  Vegetables. 


" 
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Field  Experiments  carried  on  for  the  Purpose  c 

ASCERTAINING    THE    EfFECT    OF    THE    EXCLUSION     C 

Every  Form  of  Nitrogen-containing  Manurij 
Matter  from  the  Fertilizer  applied  for  tr 
Production  of  Oats  on  the  Yield,  as  compare 
WITH  THE  Results  obtained  when  a  LisERi^ 
Amount  of  Various  Nitrogen-containing  Mani 
RIAL  Substances  is  applied  under  Otherwise  Coi 
responding  Circumstances  for  the  Same  Purposi 


It, 


I,  A   J 


Field  A. 

The  unbroken  record  of  this  field  extends  over  more  tha 
twenty  years.  The  systematic  treatment  of  the  soil,  as  fi 
as  suitable  modes  of  cultivation  and  of  manuring  are  coi 
cemed,  was  introduced  during  the  season  of  1883-84.  Tl 
subdivision  of  the  entire  area  into  eleven  plats  (one-eighl 
of  an  acre  each),  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape,  one  hundw 
and  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  an  unoccupic 
and  unmanured  space  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoinin 
plats,  has  been  retained  unaltered  since  1884.  A  detaik 
statement  of  the  particular  aim  and  general  management  c 
our  experiments,  as  well  as  of  the  results  obtained  in  thi 
connection  from  year  to  year,  forms  a  prominent  part  of  oi 
contemporary  printed  annual  reports,  to  which  I  have  1 
refer  for  details. 

jSince  1889  the  main  object  of  observalions  upon  the  san 
field  has  been  to  study  the  influence  of  an  entire  exdusic 
of  any  additional  nitrogen-cop^taining  manurial  substam 
from  the  soil  under  cultivation^  as  well  as  of  a  defini 
additional  supply  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  of  comb 
nation^  on  the  character  and  yield  of  the  crop  selected  for  0 
trial.  The  treatment  of  the  soil  adopted  in  preceding  yeai 
favored  this  new  project  for  field  observations,  as  may  I 
noticed  from  the  following  remarks. 

Several  plats  which  for  five  preceding  years  did  not  receiv 
any  nitrogen  compound  for  manurial  purposes  were  retaine 
in  that  state,  to  study  the  eflfect  of  an  entire  exclusion  o 
nitrogen-containing  manurial  substances  on  the  crop  undc 
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lultivation,  while  the  remaining  ones  received  as  before  a 
lefinite  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
lad  received  it  in  preceding  years ;  namely,  either  as  sodimn 
titrate  or  as  ammonium  sulphate,  or  as  organic  nitrogenous 
natter  in  form  of  dried  blood  or  of  barn-yard  manure.  A 
orresponding  amount  of  available  nitrogen  was  applied  in 
,11  these  cases. 

Aside  from  the  diflference  regarding  the  nitrogen  supply, 
Jl  plats  were  treated  alike.  They  each  received  without  an 
xception  a  corresponding  amount  of  available  phosphoric 
<;id  and  of  potassium  oxide.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  sup- 
plied in  form  of  dissolved  bone-black,  and  the  potassium 
►xide  either  in  form  of  muriate  of  potash  or  of  potash-mag- 
lesia  sulphate. 


Amount  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  used  Annually  per  Acre. 

(Nitrogen, 45  pounds, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide, 

f  Nitrogen, . 
.  ^  Phosphoric  acid, 
^  Potassium  oxide. 


nats  4,  7,  9, 


80  pounds. 
.     125  pounds. 

none. 

80  pounds. 

.    125  pounds. 


One  plat  marked  0  received  its  main  supply  of  phosphoric 
Lcid,  potassium  oxide  and  nitrogen  in  form  of  barn-yard 
nanure;  the  latter  was  carefully  analyzed  before  being 
ipplied,  to  determine  the  amount  required  to  secure,  as  far 
ts  practicable,  the  desired  corresponding  proportion  of  the 
;hree  essential  fertilizing  constituents.  The  deficiency  in 
)otas8ium  oxide  and  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  by 
>otash-magnesia  sulphate  and  dissolved  bone-black.  The 
ertilizer  for  this  plat  consisted  of  800  pounds  of  barn-yard 
nanure,  32  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  and  18 
X)ands  of  dissolved  bone-black. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  incorporation 
)f  the  manurial  substances,  —  the  general  character  of  the 
atter  being  the  same,  — the  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ng  were  carried  on  year  after  year  in  a  like  manner,  and 
IS  far  as  practicable  on  the  same  day  in  case  of  every  plat 
luring  the  same  year. 


jt* 


" 
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The  subsequent  tabular  statement  shows  the  annual  appli 
cation  and  special  distribution  of  the  mauurial  substance 
with  reference  to  each  plat  since  1889.  The  fertilizers  wer 
in  every  case  applied  broadcast  as  early  as  circumstances  pei 
mitted.  They  were  well  harrowed  under  before  the  seed  wa 
planted  in  rows  by  a  seed  drill. 


Plats. 


I       * 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

put  4, 

put  6, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9, 
put  10, 


Annual  Supply  of  Manurial  Substances. 


800  lbs.  of  bam-jard  mannre,  32  lbs.  of  potash-magnesU  salphate  an 
18  lbs.  of  dissolved  bone-black. 

29  lbs.  sodlam  nitrate  (:a4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  mnriate  < 
potash  (=3  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolve 
bone-black  (ss 8.5  lbs.  avaiUble  phosphonc  acid). 

29  lbs.  sodium  nitrate  (=3  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.5  lbs.  potasl 
magnesia  sulphate  (=3  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lb 
dissolved  bone-black  0=  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 

43  lbs.  dried  blood  (s5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriate  of  potaf 
(=1 12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  60  lbs.  dissolved  bone-blax 
(=3  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid) . 

25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (:=  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  i 
lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (^  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (»4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.5  lbs.  potasi 
magnesia  sulphate  (=  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lb 
dissolved  bone-black  (&»  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (=»4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  moria 
of  potash  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolve 
bone-black  (=3  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (si  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  i 
lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (ss8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (a  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muria 
of  potash  (si  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolve 
bone-black  (as  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (=s  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  < 
lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  0=  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid). 

43  lbs.  dried  blood  (=  5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.5  lbs.  potash-magnes! 
sulphate  («=  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide) ,  and  50  lbs.  dissolve 
bone-black  (a  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 


Cost  of  Fertilizers  ajypUed  to  Field  A. 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9, 
Plat  10, 


Cost  per  Acre, 


f  22  75 

19  90 
24  30 

20  90 
12  30 

24  58 
20  18 
12  30 
20  18 
12  30 

25  30 
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The  above-described  course  of  the  general  management  of 
the  experiment  has  been  followed  thus  far  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  (1889-93,  inclusive). 

Kind  of  Crops  raised. 

Com  (maize), in  1889. 

Oats, in  1890. 

Rye in  1891. 

Soja  bean, in  1892. 

Oats, in  1893. 

For  details  regarding  eariier  years  (1889-92),  see  corre- 
sponding annual  reports. 


Summary  of  Four  Years*  Observations  npon  Field  A  (1889-92). 


1889. 

Corn. 

1890. 

TiELD  OF  OaT8. 

1891. 

Yield  of  Rte. 

1892. 

nuhbeb  of 
Plat. 

o  ®  o 

ill 

a 

1 

04 

I. 

h 

1 

1 

ti 
r 

=1 

5aQQ 

a 

*;  c 

.2- 

If 

a  a 

g  eS    . 

put  0,. 
put  1,. 
put  2,. 
put  3,. 
put  4,. 
put  5,.       . 
put  6..        . 
put  7,.        . 
put  8..        . 
put  9,. 
put  10,. 

648 
577 
618 
381 
488 
542 
526 
859 
476 
610 

316 
362 
365 
346 
260 
360 
885 
320 
220 
290 
395 

38.10 
36.36 
35.34 
83.62 
34.61 
39.20 
32.21 
34.40 
26.82 
34.83 
35.44 

61.90 
64.64 
64.66 
66.88 
63.39 
60.80 
67.79 
65.60 
73.18 
65.17 
64.56 

120 
128 
129 
116 

90 
141 
124 
110 

69 
101 
140 

195 
234 
236 
229 
170 
219 
261 
210 
161 
189 
255 

470 
570 
525 
475 
390 
530 
400 
450 

425 
425 

30.21 
27.02 
25.52 
27.37 
27.44 
27.36 
25.50 
24.22 

25.65 
29.41 

89.79 
72.98 
74.48 
72.63 
72.56 
72.64 
74.50 
75.78 

74.36 
70.59 

142 
154 
134 
130 
107 
145 
102 
109 

100 
12§ 

828 
416 
391 
345 
288 
385 
298 
341 

316 
300 

2,210 
8,290 
2,290 
2,090 
1,440 
1,935 
1,970 
1,430 
1,450 
1,460 
1,490 

Plat  8  has  shown,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
throughout  the  entire  experiment,  exceptional  conditions, 
due  apparently  to  injury  by  insects  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
growth. 

The  low  yield  of  Plat  10  in  1892  is  evidently  due  to  the 
use  of  a  lower  rate  of  seed,  being  the  first  plat  to  adjust  the 
seed  drill  for  a  definite  amount  of  seed. 


i 


inn 


.J 


i'* 


Ji') 


I 
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An  examination  of  the  above  tabular  statement  of  tt 
annual  yield  of  the  various  crops  upon  the  diffei-ent  plai 
shows  that  as  a  rule  those  plats  (4,  7,  9)  which  had  n( 
received  in  any  form  nitrogen  for  manurial  purposes  yielde 
much  smaller  crops  than  those  that  received  annually  in  son 
form  or  other  an  addition  of  available  nitrogen.  It  seeme 
but  proper  to  sum  up  in  our  last  annual  report  our  results  i 
the  following  statement :  — 

The  experiments  carried  on  upon  Field  A  during  the  yeai 
1889 9  ^90,  *91  and  *92  show  conclusively  the  importance  q 
a  liberal  supply  to  the  soil  of  an  available  form  of  nitrogen^  i 
serve  a  successful  and  remunerative  cultivation  of  farm  croj 
under  otherwise  corresponding  favorable  conditions.  For  eve 
a  leguminous  crop,  the  soja  beany  when  for  the  first  tini 
raised  upon  Field  -4,  did  not  furnish  an  exception  to  ov 
observation. 

The  stated  conclusion  is  in  full  accord  with  careful  obsei 
vations  of  others  when  raising  upon  a  field  for  the  first  tim 
clover  or  clover-like  plants.  A  deficiency  of  the  soil  i 
regard  to  the  peculiar  lower  organisms,  which  in  case  o 
clover-like  plants  are  recognized  as  the  medium  to  assist  i 
the  conversion  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitrogenou 
plant  food,  is  usually  considered  the  cause  of  the  results 
This  class  of  crops  frequently  does  better  on  a  second  trit 
upon  the  same  lands. 

A  liberal  introduction  of  annual  leguminous  crops  int 
our  system  of  raising  field  crops  is  known  to  improve  th 
nitrogen  resources  of  the  farm  lands  in  an  economical  way. 

1893.  — The  main  object  of  our  experiment  upon  Field  j 
during  this  season  was  to  observe  the  after-effect  of  the  cu 
tivation  of  soja  bean  (a  leguminous  crop)  on  the  nitroge 
resources  of  the  soil  which  served  for  its  production.  ] 
seemed  of  interest  in  our  case  to  ascertain  whether  the  raii 
ing  of  the  soja  bean  upon  Field  A  had  increased  the  amoui 
of  available  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  soil  to  such  an  exter 
as  to  affect  the  yield  of  the  succeeding  crop  upon  those  plai 
(4,  7,  9),  which  as  a  rule  did  not  receive  at  any  time  an  ac 
dition  of  available  nitrogen  from  any  other  manurial  sourc 
but  the  atmospheric  air  and  the  roots  of  the  soja  beans  le; 
in  the  soil  after  harvesting  the  crop. 
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Oats  were  selected  as  the  crop  suitable  to  serve  for  that 
)arpo8e.  The  general  management  of  the  experunent,  as 
ar  as  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  manuring  and  seeding- 
lown  are  concerned,  was  the  same  as  in  preceding  years,  as 
?ill  be  seen  fipom  the  subsequent  description  of  the  operation. 

The  field  was  ploughed  Sept.  22,  1892 ;  during  the  sue- 
seeding  March  the  barn-yard  manure  was  applied  broadcast 
o  Plat  0,  and  April  29  the  entire  field  was  again  ploughed, 
rhe  remaining  plats,  1-10,  received  their  diflferent  fertilizer 
aixtures  broadcast  on  May  4.  The  entire  field  was  harrowed 
tnd  pulverized  a  few  days  later.  The  oats  were  sown  May 
L5,  in  drills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  three 
ind  two-thirds  pounds  per  plat.  The  seed  when  tested  by 
^rmination  showed  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  live  seed.  The 
ronng  plants  appeared  above  ground  May  22.  June  2  and 
igain  June  17  all  plats  were  cultivated  and  hoed. 

Height  of  tJie   Oats  upon  the  Different  Plats  of  Field  A  during 

the  Season  {1893). 

[Inches.] 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9, 

Plat  10, 


Julys.        July  10.       July  17.       JuljM.       July  81.   :  August?. 


20 
23 
24 

20 
18 
23 
20 
19 
14 
19 
23 


25 
30 
27 
27 
20 
24 
23 
23 
17 
22 
31 


34 
89 
39 
38 
34 
36 
33 
36 
29 
35 
39 


44 
45 
44 
44 
36 
45 
40 
41 
35 
38 
47 


44 
46 
46 
46 
40 
45 
43 
44 
40 
42 
48 


45 
46 
46' 
47 
41 
46 
47 
46 
46 
44 
48 


^ 


The  color  of  the  crop  varied  on  diflferent  plats  considerably 
throughout  the  season.    Those  receiving  no  nitrogen  appeared 
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yellowish-green,*  while  those  which  received  nitrogen  in  tl 
form  of  dried  blood  were  especially  dark-green  colored.  Th 
crop  raised  on  the  plats  which  received  nitrogen  in  the  fori 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  retained  the  green  color  somewhf 
longer  than  that  of  the  remaining  plats. 
The  crop  was  cut  August  14,  15. 

Yield  of  Oat  Crop  on  Different  Plats  {1893). 
[Ponnds.] 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 
Plat  6, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

t 

Plat  9, 
Plat  10, 


Weight 

of 
Oats. 


530 
690 

600 
700 
690 
630 
600 
550 
420 
480 
610 


Weight  of 

Oats 
per  Acre. 


5,300 
6,900 
6,000 
7,000 
5,900 
6,300 
6,000 
5,500 
4,200 
4,800 
6.100 


Weight 

of  Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


399 
555 
454 
534 
430 
551 
498 
431 
325 
870 
485 


Weight 

of 
Grain. 


131 
135 

146 
166 
160 

79 
102 
119 

95 
110 
125 


Weight 

of 

Straw  and 

Chaff 
per  Acre. 


3,990 
5,550 
4,540 
5,340 
4,300 
5,510 
4,980 
4,310 
3,250 
3,700 
4,850 


Weight 

Grain 

per  Act 


1,31C 

1,35C 
1,46C 
1,66C 
1,60(] 

79C 
1,02(] 
1,190 

95C 
1,100 
1,250 


Ratio  of  Grain  to  Straw, 


Plat  0, 
Plat  1, 
Plat  2, 
Plat  3, 
Plat  4, 
Plat  5, 


3 

4.1 

3.1 

3.2 

2.7 

7 


Plat  6, 
Plat  7, 
Plat  8, 
Plat  9, 
Plat  10, 


1:4. 


1:3. 


1:3. 
1:3. 
1:3. 
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Conclusions.  — An  examination  of  the  results  given  above 
hows  that  the  total  crop  on  those  plats  to  which  no  nitrogen 
ras  applied  (4,  7  and  9)  averaged  800  pounds  less  than  in 
ase  of  the  plats  which  received  tjieir  regular  supply  of  ni- 
pogen  in  some  form  or  other. 

Plat  8  shows  again  the  exceptional  conditions  of  previous 
ears,  for,  although  fertilized  in  a  like  manner  as  Plat  6,  its 
3tal  yield  was  1,800  pounds  less. 

In  yield  of  grain  those  plats  which  received  their  nitrogen 

1  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (5,  6  and  8)  averaged 

2  pounds ;  those  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen  (0,  6  and 
),  140f  pounds;  those  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  (1 
Qd  2),  140^  pounds. 

The  best  results  in  relation  of  total  yield  to  yield  of  grain 
ere  obtained  in  the  case  of  those  plats  receiving  organic 
itrogen  (dried  blood  and  barn-yard  manure),  or  nitrogen 
1  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  while  in  the  case  of  sulphate 
f  ammonia  the  ratio  of  grain  to  straw  was  too  wide  to  give 
le  best  satisfaction. 

The  total  yield  of  crop  on  the  plats  receiving  no  nitrogen 
Idition,  as  compared  with  those  receiving  a  nitrogen  supply, 
as:  — 

With  oats  in  1890,  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less ; 
With  rye  in  1891,  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less ; 
With  soja  bean  in  1892,  one-third  to  one-fourth  less ; 
With  oats  in  1893,  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  less. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  introduction  of  a  legu- 
linous  crop  into  our  rotation  has  somewhat  reduced  the  dif- 
srence  in  yield  between  the  plats  receiving  no  nitrogen  and 
lose  receiving  it,' yet  has  not  entirely  obliterated  it. 

These  experiments  will  be  continued  another  year,  with 
)me  modifications. 


f-ii* 
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Field  Experiments  with  Several  Prominent  Vari- 
eties OF  (_iliAS3ES  AND  OP  POTATOES. 

Fidd  B. 

is  field  occupies  an  area  of  one  and  seven-tenths  acres, 
pun9  from  north  to  t^^outh,  nearly  on  a  level.  The  soil 
sta  of  a  aomewhat  yjindy  loam  of  several  feet  in  depth. 
systematic  treatmetit  of  the  area  was  inaugurated  in 
.  when  the  firoisent  subdivision  into  eleven  plats  was 
ioti'odueeci,     Thu  phita  are  175  feet  long  and  33  feet 

(5,775  square  feet,  or  two-fifteenths  of  an  acre),  of  a 
rm  shape,  runniiiij  ft'om  east  to  west,  with  a  space  of 
eet  l^etween  adjoiniiiiv  plats.  The  numbering  begins  at 
lorth  end  with  11  ^  and  closes  at  the  south  end  with  21. 
I  1884  to  188L)  every  alternate  plat  received  annually 
iame  kind  and  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  —  600 
els  of  fine-f^ouiiil  Ijone  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
h  |>er  acre.  • 

[im  IHHO  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1892  all  plats 

tieuted  alike,  as^  far  as  the  svstem  of  cultivation  and 
muring  iy  concerned.  The  previously  stated  unma- 
I  plat^  (12,  1  i,  Hi,  18  and  20)  received  from  1890,  like 
:*mainini3:  plats  (11,  13,  15,  17,  19  and  21),  as  manure 
illy  at  the  nite  of  GOO  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and 
jounda  of  muriate  of  potash,  applied  broadcast  either  as 
\  dreysiiig  or  thoroughly  ploughed  under,  as  circum- 
&^  aduiJttied. 

r  deta.il3  regarding  the  work  carried  on  upon  Field  B 
ous  to  181*2,  see  tenth  annual  report. 
e  character  of  \\w  crops  raised  during  1892  may  be 
Bd  from  the  sub£3LH[Ueut  tabular  statement :  — 
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Crops  raised  in  1892. 


Plats. 


Plat  11,  , 
Plat  12, 
Plat  13, 
Plat  14, . 
Plat  16.  . 
Plat  16, . 
Plat  17, . 
Plat  18,  . 
Plat  19, , 
Plat  20,  , 
Plat  21, . 


1S9S. 


Kentucky  blue-grass,  sown  Sept  24, 1889. 

Kentucky  blue-grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept  18, 1891. 

English  rye-grass  and  Italian  rye-grass,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 

English  rye-grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept.  29, 1890. 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  April  23, 1891. 

Italian  rye-grass  and  red  top,  sown  April  23, 1891 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept.  25, 1887. 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept  29, 1890. 

Herds  grass,  sown  Sept  25, 1889. 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept.  29, 1890. 

Meadow  fescue  and  herds  grass,  sown  Sept  18, 1891. 


liAntiMa* 


Arma  of  Each  Plat,  Two-fiktkemths  Acric. 

Yield  of  Hay,  First 

and  Second  Cut 

(I'ounds). 

Itate  per  Acre 
(Pounds). 

Plat  11,  sown  Sept  24, 1889,        ' 
Plat  12,  sown  Sept  18, 1891, 
Plat  13,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 
Plat  14,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 
Plat  16,  sown  April  23, 1891, 
Plat  16,  sown  April  23, 1891, 
Plat  17,  sown  Sept  25, 1887, 
Plat  18,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 
Plat  19,  sown  Sept  26, 1889, 
Plat  20,  sown  Sept  29, 1890, 
Plat  21,  sown  Sept  18, 1891, 

335 
365 
255 
225 
565 
565 
476 
490 
610 
285 
355 

2,513 

2,737 
1,913 
1,688 
4,238 
4,238 
3,563 
3,675 
4,675 
2,138 
2,663 

Total. 

' 

4,525 

At  the  close  of  the  season  (1892)  it  was  decided  to  rai8< 
hereafter  other  crops  than  grasses  upon  plats  11,  13,  14,  15 
16  and  20.  For  this  reason  they  were  ploughed  after  th 
rowen  had  been  secured,  while  plats  12,  17,  18,  19  and  2 
remained  in  grass  for  another  season. 

1893.— This  11,  13,  14,  15,  16  and  20,  which  had  beei 
used  for  several  preceding  years  for  the  production  o1 
grasses,  were  at  an  early  date  prepared  to  serve  for  experi 
ments  with  several  prominent  varieties  of  potatoes.  The^ 
were  ploughed  in  August,  1892,  and  were  again  ploughed  fo 
the  final  preparation  April  25,  1893. 
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It  was  proposed  to  compare  the  yield,  as  far  as  quantity 

d  quality  are  concerned,  under  otherwise  corresponding 

cumstances.     Three    varieties    of   potatoes.    Beauty    of 

ibron,  Clark's,  New  Queen,  were  chosen  for  the  trial. 

le  seed  potatoes  were  obtained  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son, 

irblehcad. 

Two  plats,  15  and  16,  were  assigned  for  the  cultivation  of 

uuty  of  Hebron  ;  two,  13  and  14,  for  that  of  New  Queen ; 

d  two,  1 1  and  20,  for  that  of  Clark's  variety. 

One  i^lat  in  endh  case  received  its  potash  supply  in  form 

muriate  of  potash  (plats  11,  13  and  15),  and  one  in  each 

se  in  that  of  hit^h-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  actual  amount  of  potassium  oxide  used  in  all  cases 

[nained  the  same. 

Statement  of  Fertilizers  used  (Pounds). 


c  Muriate  of  potash,  .        .        .        . 
Its  11,13/15,!  ^ 

iBonii, 

Its  14,  HI  2<\  5 


Sulphate  of  potash  (high  grade), 
Bone, 


Per  Plat.       Per  Acre. 


54 
80 

54 
80 


Ctjmjyosition  of  Fertilizers  used. 


400 
600 

400 
600 


Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 
Add. 

3*?-grotind  bone,      .... 
Iphate  of  potaeh,    *        .        .        . 
iriate  of  potash,      .... 

4.02 

50.20 

46.00 

22.96 

p .    ..' 


Market  Cost 

of 

Fertilizers 

' 

Per  Plat 

Per  Acre. 

Its  11,  13,  15 

itaU,  16,  20, 

t2  39 
2  66 

$17  93 
19  95 

*1 


n 
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The  final  mechanical  preparation  of  the  different  plats  Ji9 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  broadcaj 
and  subsequently  thoroughly  harrowed  in  before  plantic 
The  potatoes  were  planted  May  10  on  all  plats  at  the  rate  < 
nineteen  bushels  per  acre,  or  two  and  one-half  bushels  pot 
toes  per  plat.  Potatoes  used  were  either  whole  ones  < 
medium  size,  or  when  larger  were  cut  in  pieces  of  sizes  c( 
responding  to  the  former.  Plats  11  and  20  were  plant 
with  Clark's  variety ;  plats  13  and  14  were  planted  with  N< 
Queen  variety ;  plats  15  and  16  were  planted  with  Beau 
of  Hebron  variety. 

The  crop  began  to  break  ground  May  26,  and  was  subs 
quently  cultivated  and  hoed  June  5  and  June  20.  The  pol 
toes  were  in  bloom  June  24,  and  the  tops  began  to  die  Augi 
14.     The  crop  was  harvested  August  23  and  24. 

The  potatoes  were  in  all  cases  of  a  superior  appearanc 
only  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of  the  entire  crop  was  not  mi 
ketable  as  a  first-class  article,  on  account  of  small  size. 

Yield  op  Crop. 

A,     Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  Muriate, 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds. 


Akount  prr  Plat. 

Ratk  per  Acrk. 

VAJUETY. 

Market- 
able. 

Small. 

Total. 

Marketr 
able. 

SmalL 

Tota 

Plat  11,  Clark's, 
Plat  13,  New  Queen, . 
Plat  15,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

1.450 
1,620 

2,160 

225 
240 
190 

1,675 
1,860 

2,350 

1 

10,875 
12,150 
16,200 

1.688 

1,800 
1,425 

12,5 

13,9 
17,6 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  (60  Pounds  per  Bushel), 


Plat  11,  Clark's, 

- 

- 

- 

181 

28 

2(] 

Plat  13, New  Queen,. 

- 

- 

- 

203 

30 

23 

Plat  15,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

- 

- 

- 

270 

24 

2S 

14.] 
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Yield  of  Chop — Chnduded. 

B.    Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  High-grade  Sulphate. 
Tield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds. 


AuouNT  PKR  Plat. 

Rate  per  Acre. 

VARIETY. 

Marlcet- 
able. 

SmalL 

TotaL 

Market- 
able. 

Small. 

Total. 

20,  Clark's, 

14,  New  Queen, . 

16,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

1,540 
1,860 

2,190 

230 
190 
240 

1,770 

2,050 
2,430 

11,550 
13,950 

16,425 

1.725 
1,425 
1,800 

13,275 
15,375 
18,225 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  (60  Pounds  per  Bushel). 


20,  Clark's, 

- 

- 

- 

193 

29 

222 

14,  New  Queen, . 

- 

- 

- 

233 

24 

257 

16,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

- 

- 

- 

274 

30 

304 

in.  examination  of  the  above  tabular  statement  of  the  yield 
he  different  varieties  of  potatoes  on  trial  reveals  the  folio w- 
facts:  — 

.  The  yield  of  potatoes  is  in  every  instance  larger  in 
B  sulphate  of  potash  has  furnished  the  potash  of  the  fertil- 
•  used,  than  where  muriate  of  potash  has  served  for  that 
pose. 

I.  The  yield  of  the  three  varieties  of  potatoes  on  trial, 
LOugh  raised  under  a  corresponding  system  of  cultivation 
I  of  manuring,  differs  seriously.  Beauty  of  Hebron  pro- 
ves nearly  one-sixth  more  in  weight  than  the  New  Queen 
ietyj  aiid  one-third  more  than  the  Clark  variety, 
^lats  12,  17,  18,  19  and  21,  which  remained  in  grass  in 
YjouB  yearn,  received  as  top-dressing,  muriate  of  potash, 
}  pounrlrf,  and  ground  bone,  600  pounds,  per  acre,  at  an 
\y  date  in  the  spring,  1893.  The  grass  was  cut  June  27 
i  28.  As  the  weeds  began  to  infest  the  plats,  the  experi- 
Qt  of  ^udying  a  variety  of  grasses  was  closed,  and  the 
1  turned  under  during  the  month  of  August.     Dry  lands 
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do  not  favor  for  any  length  of  time  an  economical  and  cle 
cultivation  of  the  majority  of  our  best  grasses. 


I  ' 


Yield  of  First  Cut  of  Grass,  Hay  {1893). 

Plat  12,  Kentucky  blue-grass,         ....  sown  Sept.  24, 18 

Plat  17,  Meadow  fescue, sown  Sept.  26,  18 

Plat  18,  Meadow  fescue, sown  Sept  29,  18 

Plat  19,  Herds  grass, sown  Sept  25, 18 

Plat  21,  Meadow  fescue  and  herds  grass,       .        .  sown  Sept  18, 18 


Plat  12, 
Plat  17, 
Plat  18, 
Plat  19, 
Plat  21, 


Yield  per  Plat 
(Pounds). 


280 
280 
240 
430 
410 


Kate  per  A 
(Pounds; 


2,10( 
2.10( 
1,80( 
3,22/ 
8,07/ 


Value  of  Grass  Fertilizer, 

Per  Plat. 

Per  Ac« 

Plats  12,  17, 18,  19,  21 

(2  89 

f  17  9: 

Some  of  our  observations  with  grasses  upon  Field  B  c 
serve  serious  consideration  of  farmers  in  our  section  of  t 
country :  — 

1.  Italian  rye  grass  is  less  liable  to  be  winter-killed  wi 
us  than  English  rye  grass. 

2.  Meadow  fescue  fiirnishes  a  valuable  grass,  as  far  a^ 
continuation  of  a  healthy  growth  during  a  series  of  years 
concerned,  and  excels  in  that  respect  the  herds  grass. 

3.  Grass  mixtures  as  a  rule  yield  larger  crops  than  t 
same  varieties  when  cultivated  by  themselves. 


I 
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Meadow   Fescue  and   Herds 

Grass. 

s 

Clark's. 

9 

Herds  Grass. 

s 

Meadow  Fescue. 

K 

Meadow   Fescue. 

c 

5 

s 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 

(0 

? 

s 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 

75 
o 

1 

New  Queen. 

CO 

s 

New  Queen. 

s 

Kentucky  Blue-g^ass  and   Red  Top. 

= 

Clark's. 
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3.  Field  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Influence 
Different  Mixtures  of  Commercial  Fertiliz] 
ON  THE  Yield  and  General  Character  of  Sj 
ERAL  Prominent  Garden  Crops. 

Field  C. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  above-stated  experiment  is  1 
feet  long  and  164  feet  wide ;  it  is  subdivided  into  six  pi 
of  uniform  size  (88  by  62  feet,  or  about  one-eighth  of 
acre  each).  The  plats  are  separated  from  each  other  fi 
from  the  adjoining  cultivated  fields  by  a  space  of  five  feet 
unmanured  and  unseeded  yet  cultivated  land.  They  i 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  running  from  west  to  68 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  along  the  north  side  of  the  field,  beg 
ning  with  No.  1  at  its  west  end,  while  plats  Nos.  4,  5  an^ 
are  located  along  its  south  side,  beginning  with  Plat  4  on  i 
west  end.  The  soil  is  several  feet  deep,  and  consists  o 
light,  somewhat  gravelly  loam,  and  was  in  a  fair  state 
productiveness  when  assigned  for  the  experiment  here  urn 
consideration. 

The  entire  field  occupied  by  the  experiment  is  nearly  oi 
level.  Its  past  history  (since  1885),  as  far  as  mode  of  cu 
vation  and  manuring  is  concerned,  is  well  known.  Grow 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds  of  the  former  a 
200  pounds  of  the  latter  per  acre,  have  been  used  for  m( 
than  six  years  preceding  1891  as  general  fertilizer, 
stable  manure  of  any  description  has  been  applied  to  the  fi 
for  seven  years  preceding.  General  field  crops,  as  gr 
crops,  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  etc.,  have  been  rais 
upon  the  grounds  in  suitable  rotation  during  that  period. 

The  observation  with  raising  garden  crops,  by  the  aid 
different  mixtures  of  commercial  manurial  substances  h< 
under  special  consideration,  began  upon  plats  Nos.  4,  5  a 
6  during  the  spring  of  1891,  and  upon  plats  1,  2  and 
during  that  of  1892.  The  difference  of  the  fertilizers  appl 
consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  different  forms  of  nit 
gen  and  potash  were  used  for  their  preparation.  All  pi 
received  essentially  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  potj 
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)hosphoric  acid,  and  every  one  of  them  received  its  phos- 
ic  acid  addition  in  the  same  form,  namely,  dissolved 
black.  Some  plats  received  their  nitrogen  supply  in 
brm  of  organic  animal  matter,  di-ied  blood;  others 
red  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate.  Chili 
^tre ;  oth^s  in  the  form  of  anmionium  sulphate.  Some 
received  their  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash 
others  in  the  form  of  the  highest  grade  of  potassium 
ate  (in  our  market  95  per  cent.).  The  subsequent 
ar  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  manurial  sub- 
es  applied  to  the  different  plats  :  — 


Flats. 

Annual  Supply  of  Manurial  SubsUnces. 

Poundi. 

•  •{ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Muriate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Nitrate  of  soda,    .        .        .        . 

Muriate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Dried  blood, 

Muriate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Nitrate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Dried  blood, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

38 
30 
40 
47 
30 
40 
75 
30 
40 
38 
30 
40 
47 
30 
40 
75 
30 
40 

^ 


is  proportion  corresponds  per  acre  to :  — 

PonndB. 

hovic  acid  (nv:iii able} 50.4 

^L^n 60.0 

ium  oxide, 120.0 

ets,  cabbages,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  tomatoes  and 
oes  have  lx*ea  niistxl  upon  the  field.  One  or  more  of 
i  Tarietiejs  oi  each,  as  specified  in  our  previous  annual 
is  for  1891  and  1892,  have  thus  far  been  tried.  The 
resulta  of  1891  and  1892  have  been  published  without 
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comment,  to  enable  ns  to  accumulate  more  facts  for 
support  of  our  conclusions.     Upon  a  few  subsequent  pa 
will  be  found  a  description  of  the  management  of  the  exp 
ments  during  the  season  of  1893,  accompanied  by  a  bi 
compilation  and  discussion  of  all  the  results  thus  far  obtaii 

The  entire  field  was  ploughed  April  26,  aad  the  fertil 
mixtures  given  in  the  previous  tabular  statement  were  app 
broadcast  to  the  plats.  The  soil  was  subsequently  harro^ 
and  pulverized.  All  the  crops  were  sown  or  planted  as 
cumstances  advised  in  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  ap 
Each  of  the  diflerent  crops  was  sown  or  planted  on  the  a 
day  in  all  cases.  Celery,  cabbages,  lettuce  and  tomai 
were  raised  in  hot-beds,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to 
different  plats ;  while  with  spinach,  beets  and  potatoes 
seed  was  sown  directly  upon  the  plats. 

The  following  order  in  arranging  the  different  crops 
adopted,  beginning  in  each  plat  at  its  western  end :  — 

Two  rows  of  spinach,  variety  New  Zealand. 

One  row  of  celeiy,  variety  Dwarf  Golden  Heart. 

One  row  of  lettuce,  variety  Hanson. 

One  row  of  red  cabbage,  variety  Red  Dateh. 

Two  rows  of  beets,  variety  Edmund's  Blood  Turnip. 

Five  rows  of  potatoes,  variety  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Two  rows  of  beets,  variety  Edmund's  Blood  Turnip. 

Three  rows  of  cabbages,  variety  Fottler's. 

Two  rows  of  tomatoes,  variety  Essex  Hybrid. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  different  crops  within  c 
plat  was  the  same  in  all  of  them  for  the  same  year.  T 
occupied,  however,  a  different  position  relative  to  each  oi 
in  successive  years,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicabh 
system  of  rotation  of  crops. 

Order  of  arrangement  of  crops  in  plats :  — 
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1892. 


1893. 


Celery. 

Spinach. 
Celery. 

Lettuce. 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 
Red  Cabbage. 

Beets. 

Beets. 

Cabbages. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

Beets. 

White  Cabbage. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

jomputation  of  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis  of 
Y  prominent  garden  crops  shows  the  following  average 
'^e  proportion  of  the  three  above-stated  essential  ingredi- 
f  plant  food :  — 

en, 2.2 

am  oxide, 2.0 

loric  acid, .        .1.0 

J  thousand  pounds  of  green  garden  vegetables  contain, 
)  above-stated  basis  of  relative  proportion  of  essential 
tuents  of  plant  food :  — 

4.1  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

3.9  pounds  of  potassium  oxide. 

1.9  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 


I  weights  and  particular  stage  of  growth  of  the  vege- 
when  harvested  control  under  otherwise  corresponding 
ions  the  actual  consumption  of  each  of  these  articles 
nt  food.  Our  information  regarding  these  points  is 
oo  fragmentary  to  enable  a  more  detailed  statement 
)eyond  relative  proportions.  It  must  suffice  for  the 
it  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  manuring 
reasonable  limits  pays^  as  a  rule,  better  than  a  scanty 
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The  various  mixtures  of  fertilizers  used  by  us  in 
experiments  under  discussion  provide  by  actual  supply 
one-half  of  the  available  nitrogen  actually  called  for  to  n 
the  demand  as  above  pointed  out.  A  liberal  cultivation 
peas  and  beans  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  nitrogen  resoui 
of  the  soil. 

Potatoes  were  planted  May  10 ;  spinach  and  beets  v 
sown  May  15  ;  lettuce  and  cabbage  plants  were  set  out  I 
15 ;  tomatoes  were  set  out  May  29 ;  celery  plants  were 
out  June  20.  The  seeds  in  every  case  were  taken  from 
same  lot ;  the  young  plants  were  raised  under  corresponc 
conditions  in  the  same  hot-bed,  and  a  corresponding  nun 
transplanted  in  each  plat.  All  plats  were  kept  clean  f 
weeds  and  treated  in  a  like  manner  during  the  season.  ' 
crops  were  harvested  whenever  fit  for  the  market.  ' 
subsequent  tabular  statements  of  the  yield  of  the  crops  si 
the  date  of  maturity  and  the  quantity  obtained  at  diflTei 
dates:  — 


i 


* 

1 


Yield  of  Sjniiach  (  Variety  New  Zealand) . 


Plat  1  (two  rows),. 
Plat  2  (two  rows),. 
Plat  3  (two  rows), . 
Plat  4  (two  rows), . 
Plats  (two  rows),. 
Plat  6  (two  rows),. 


POIUM 

167 
182 
180 
57 
210 
198 


The  seed  was  sown  May  10 ;  the  crop  was  harvested  J 
12.  The  low  yield  of  Plat  4  was  due  to  poor  germinal 
of  the  seed. 
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Yield  of  Beets  (  Variety 

Edmund*8 

Blood 

Turnip). 

Plats. 

PoundB. 

rfourrows), 

(four  rows), 

(fourrows^, 

(four  rows), 

?fourrows), 

(four  rows), 

2841 

382 

241i 

871 

468 

447 

5  seed  was  sown  May  15,  came  up  May  22,  and  the 
were  harvested  October  17. 

Yield  of  Bed  Cabbage  (  Variety  Bed  Dutch) . 


Plats. 

Perfect  Heads. 

Pounds. 

rone  row;  thirty-five  plants),  . 
f one  row  ;  thirty-five  plants),  . 
(one  row ;  thirty-five  plants^, . 
(one  row;  thirty-five  plants),  . 
(one  row ;  thirty-five  plants^,  . 
(one  row;  thirty-five  plants),  . 

29 

29 
28 
27 
27 
32 

266i 

213 

178; 

180- 

188; 

215; 

)  plants  were  set  out  May  15  and  harvested  October  2. 
Yield  of  WliUe  Cabbage  (Fottler^a). 


Plats. 

Perfect  Heads. 

Pounds. 

three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each),    . 
^ three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each),     . 
[three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each),     . 
'three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each ) ,     . 
[three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each),     . 
;three  rows ;  thirty-four  plants  each),     . 

77 
77 
87 
70 
87 
86 

605 

697i 

600 

674 

711 

7301 

I  plants  were  set  out  May  15 ;   they  were  harvested 
liber  1  to  October  2. 


1 1. 
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Yield  of  Potatoes  (  Variety  BeatUy 

of  Hebron). 

PonxDs. 

Plats, 

Marketable. 

SmalL 

ToU 

Plat  1  (five  rows),     .... 

314 

86 

40 

Plat  2  (five  rows),     .... 

458 

62 

52 

Plat  3  (five  rows),     .... 

309 

81 

39 

Plat  4  (five  rows),      .... 

455 

70 

52 

Plat  5  (five  rows),     .... 

462 

58 

52 

Plat  6  (five  rows),     .... 

475 

105 

58 

The  potatoes  were  planted  May  10,  one  bushel  of  g 
being  used  per  plat;  they  were  dug  August  19. 

Yield  of  Celery  (Variety  Dwarf  Golden  Heart), 


Plats. 

Perfect  Heads 

Pouni 

Plat  1  (one  row;  eighty  plants). 
Plat  2  (one  row ;  eighty-four  plants). 
Plat  3  (one  row;  eighty-four  plants), 
Plat  4  (one  row ;  eighty-four  plants). 
Plat  5  (one  row ;  eighty-four  plants). 
Plat  6  (one  row ;  eighty-four  plants). 

•  Practically  a  failure  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  plants  were  set  out  June  20. 

Yield  of  Lettuce  (  VaHety  Hanson) . 


Plats. 

Perfect  Heads. 

Poand 

Plat  1  (one  row ; 

seventy-five  plants), 

65 

37^ 

Plat  2  (one  row ; 

seventy-five  plants). 

67 

40 

Plat  3  (one  row ; 

seventy-three  plants),     . 

68 

45 

Plat  4  (one  row ; 

seventy-seven  plants),    . 

71 

62j 

Plat  5  (one  row ; 

seventy-five  plants). 

73 

75 

Plat  6  (one  row ; 

seventy-five  plants), 

67 

52 

The  plants  were  set  out  May  15 ;  they  were  harves 
July  6. 
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Yield  of  Tomatoes  (  Variety  Essex  Hybrid) . 


p 

Plats. 

Dat«  of  Harvkstimo. 

1. 

». 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

. 

Poands. 

Poands. 

Poands. 

Pounds. 

Poands. 

Poands. 

St  8  (matured),    . 

22 

20 

15i 

12} 

9 

15} 

St  11  (matured),  . 

25 

18i 

24i 

24J 

26} 

18 

st  16  (matured),  . 

38 

35 

48 

55} 

52 

49 

8t21  (matured),  . 

36i 

42J 

25} 

49 

48i 

63 

St  25  (matured),  . 

32J 

46J 

47 

53 

53} 

65} 

St  30  (matured),  . 

45 

80 

73 

72 

100} 

57 

mber  1  (matured), 

16i 

65} 

61 

86} 

85} 

32} 

mber  5  (matured), 

19 

47 

77 

95 

112 

60} 

mber  11  (matured),     . 

26 

83 

89 

62} 

122} 

39 

mber  15  (matured), 

19J 

111 

86i 

71 

92 

19} 

mber  20  (matured),     . 

26J 

lllj 

93J 

100} 

154} 

35 

al  weight  of  matured 
)matues. 

306i 

660i 

640 

681} 

756} 

437} 

mber  23  (green),. 

56i 

214 

167} 

137 

222} 

81 

n1    uTAiorlif'    nf    f/^Tnnfnpa 

0th  matured  and  green. 

363 

874J 

807} 

818} 

978} 

515} 

lere  were  two  rows  in  each  plat,  and  from  twenty-two 
renty-three  plants  in  each  row.  The  plants  were  set 
rom  the  hot-bed  May  29  ;  they  came  in  bloom  June  16, 
3egan  to  form  tomatoes  June  29. 

Potatoes  (  Variety  Beauty  of  Hebron) . 


l^^r^(t^«. 

L*L1T». 

lavi. 

5R5 

itivs. 

(live  tows),     .        ,        ,        . 

— 

400 

(fivefows),     •        .        *        . 

- 

m's 

520 

(fiyerows).      ,        .        -        ♦ 

- 

54.^ 

390 

(five  rows),      ,        .        .         , 

73^j 

640 

,>25 

(fivcixjws),      .... 

im 

740 

im 

(JLtv^  rows),      .... 

- 

4:^^. 

580 

r 


i-mw^ 


1 
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Tomatoes  {Variety  Essex  Hybrid). 


Pounds. 

Plats 

1891. 

1S»». 

189 

Plat  1  (two  rows),     .... 

- 

464 

33 

Plat  2  (two  rows),     .... 

- 

572 

87 

Plat  3  (two  rows),      .... 

- 

466 

80 

Plat  4  (two  rows),     .... 

641 

515 

78 

Plat  5  (two  rows),      .... 

647 

593 

92 

Plat  6  (two  rows),      .... 

- 

332 

51 

Lettuce  (  Variety  Hanson) . 


Skventy  Plants. 


180S. 


Plat  1  (one  row), . 
Plat  2  (one  row), . 
Plat  3  (one  row), . 
Plat  4  (one  row), . 
Plat  5  (one  row), . 
Plat  6  (one  row), , 


41i 

36 

43 

76 

60 

36 


Cabbages  {Variety  Fottler's), 


Sixty-two  Pr.AKTs. 

180S. 

189 

Plat  1  (two  rows), 

Plat  2  (two  rows), 

Plat  3  (two  rows), 

Plat  4  (two  rows), 

Plat  5  (two  rows), 

Plat  6  (two  rows), 

534 
762 
576 
458 
674 
586 

49 
48 
42 
59 
50 
52 
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Sphinch  (Variety  New  Zealand). 


Flats. 


I  (two  rows), 
?  (two  rows), 
\  (two  rows), 
L  (two  rows), 
i  (two  rows), 
i  (two  rows). 


.  (four  rows), 

!  (four  tows), 
i  (foorrows), 
(four  TOWs)^ 
*  (four  rows), 
i  (four  rows), 


167i 

182 

180J 

210 
198i 


Met'L'i  (  Vanety  Edmund's  Blood  Turnip) . 


. -r 


>,t'« 


1  examination  of  the  preceding  results  shows  the  serious 
3ne43  of  the  dry  weather  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
season,  as  affecting  the  total  yield  of  the  different  plats 
unpared  witli  each  other.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  beets  and 
itit  show  a  Biarked  decrease  in  total  yield  over  last  j^ear, 
?  lettuce  and  tomatoes  show  a  considerably  larger  yield, 
relative  yield  of  the  plats  for  both  seasons  is  only  slightly 
ted. 

Field  Cy  Eastern  Portion. 
10  portion  of  Meld  C  east  of  the  plats  is  183  by  131 
and   eontaina  .55  acre.      The  fertilizer  applied  con- 
d  of  300  pounils  of  fine-ground  bone  and  100  pounds 


Fl 
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of  muriate  of  potash,  applied  f^roadcast.     On  May  8 
field  was  sown  to  vetch  and  oats,  25  pounds  of  vetch 
2J  bushels  of  oats  being  used  for  seed.     The  crop  made 
even  and  rapid  growth.     About  two-fifths  of  the  crop 
used  for  green  fodder  July  6  to  18.     The  remainder 
cut  as  hay.     The  area  cut  for  green  fodder  yielded  5, 
pounds,  or  21,800  pounds  per  acre ;  that  cut  as  hay  weig 
1,750   pounds,   or  5,469  pounds  per  acre.     On   July 
the  land  was  again  ploughed.     A  fertilizer  mixture,  o 
posed  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  300  pou 
of  ground  bone,  was  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed 
August  4  the  field  was  sown  to  buckwheat;   this  came 
bloom  September  1.     The  crop  began  to  be  cut  for  gi 
fodder  when  in  full  bloom,  September  11,  and  the  cuti 
was  completed  September  29.     The  yield  of  green  fod 
was  3,870  pounds,  or  7,036  pounds  of  green  fodder 
acre. 

Analysis  of  Vetch  and  Oafs  {Green), 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 7 

Dry  matter, 2< 

10 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 

"      cellulose, 3 

"fat, 

**      protein, 1 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 4 


10 
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iv. 


VI. 


u. 


in. 


Vetch  and  Oats. 


O 

c 


(0 

1 


0 
o 

CO 


I  ' 


4 
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4.     Experiments  with  a  Variety  of  New  Forage 
Crops  (1893). 

Field  JD. 

This  field  has  been  used  for  the  past  two  years  for 
raising  of  a  variety  of  reputed  annual  and  perennial  fod< 
crops,  in  the  majority  of  cases  new  to  our  section  of 
country,  to  study  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  » 
Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised  on  a  larger  scale  succc 
fully  and  profitablj^  for  the  support  of  our  dairy  stock. 

The  field  is  328  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  covering 
area  of  22,960  square  feet,  or  .527  acre.  The  land  ^ 
ploughed  April  24  and  May  10.  The  fertilizer  used  C( 
sisted  of  a  mixture  of  600  pounds  of  ground  bone  and  i 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  which  was  applied  broadc 
and  harrowed  in  before  seeding.  The  different  crops  w 
planted  in  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  were  k 
free  from  weeds  throughout  the  season.  They  were  arranj 
in  the  field  during  the  past  season  in  the  following  ord 
beginning  at  the  west  end :  — 

White  lupine  {Lupinus  olhua) . 

Yellow  lupine  (^Lujnnus  lutens), 

Prickley  comf rey  {Symphytum  officinale) . 

Forest  pea  or  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestris) . 

Late-maturing  soja  bean  (Soja  hispida). 

Kidney  vetch  (Anthyllis  vulneraria) . 

Early- maturing  white  soja  bean  (Soja  hispida) . 

Sainfoin  (  Oiiohrychis  sativa) . 

Early-maturing  black  soja  bean  {Soja  Idspida) . 

Cow-pea  {Dolichos  sinensis). 

Serradella  {Omithopus  sativus). 

Spring  vetch  (  Vicia  sativa) . 

Bokhara  clover  {Melilotus  alba). 

Horse  bean  {Vidafaba), 

KafiHr  corn. 

Common  buckwheat  {Fa^opyrum  esculentum). 

Japanese  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculentum) . 

Silver-hull  buckwheat  (  Fagopyrum  escidentum) . 

Summer  rape  {Brassica  Najms). 

Carrots  {Daucus  carota) . 

White  lupine  (I/upinus  alba)y  four  rows.     The  seed 
sown  May  19.     The  young  plants  broke  ground  May 
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were  considerably  affected  by  the  drought  of  July  and 
list.  The  plants  proved  to  be  of  a  late  variety,  blossom- 
ihe  latter  part  of  September.  The  seed  was  bought  of 
[.  Thorbum,  New  York  City,  at  eleven  cents  per  pound. 
bUow  lupine  (Lupinus  lutens)^  four  rows.  The  seed 
sown  May  19  and  came  up  May  29.  The  plants  began 
lossom  July  29,  pods  commenced  forming  August  5,  and 
aed  seed  throughout  the  month  of  September.  Large, 
-formed  tubercles  were  found  on  the  roots  of  this,  as  well 
tt  those  of  the  preceding  variety. 

oth  varieties  of  lupine  deserve  a  high  recommendation 
^een  manuring,  having  served  us  well  for  that  purpose, 
rickley  comfrey  {Symphytum  officinale)^  one  row.  The 
s  remained  in  the  ground  from  last  year,  and  wintered 
during  the  winter  of  1892-93.  The  plants  started  into 
vth  early  in  the  spring,  and  blossomed  June  13  ;  July  24 
'  were  cut.  The  plants  were  again  cut  early  in  the  fall. 
1  cuttings  showed  a  liberal,  vigorous  growth.  This  fod- 
plant  offers  but  little  inducement  for  home  cultivation 
n  compared  with  many  of  our  annual  leguminous  plants, 
orest  pea  or  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestris)^  three  rows, 
roots  remained  in  the  ground  from  last  year ;  they  were 
ially  winter-killed.  The  crop  blossomed  June  24  and 
cut  July  27,  at  which  time  the  growth  was  large  and 
I.  A  second  growth  was  cut  during  the  fall.  Our  re- 
3  thus  far  are  but  little  encouraging, 
ate-maturing  soja  bean  {8oja  hi^idd)^  two  rows.  The 
[  was  sown  May  19,  the  young  plants  appearing  above 
ground  May  29.  They  made  a  vigorous  and  leafy  growth, 
soming  September  15.  This  variety  is  apparently  of 
h  less  feeding  value  than  the  earlier  blooming  varieties, 
seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorbum  of  New  York  City, 
ight  cents  per  pound. 

Sidney  vetch  {AnthylUs  vulnerarid)^  four  rows.  The 
IS  remained  in  the  ground  from  last  year,  and  wintered 
T  well.  The  plants  blossomed  for  the  first  time  since 
ling  June  13;  they  were  cut  July  24.  No  second  cut 
obtained.  It  is  a  very  attractive  plant  when  in  bloom. 
J  was  bought  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
larly-maturing  white  soja  bean  {8oja  kispida)^  ten  rows. 
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The  seed  was  sown  May  19  and  came  up  May  29.  The  plant 
began  to  blossom  July  17  ;  they  were  cut  August  19.  Th( 
seed  was  of  our  own  raising.  This  variety  has  served  us  wel 
for  several  years  as  hay  and  as  ensilage  (see  previous  reports) 

Sainfoin  (  Onobrychis  sativa) ,  five  rows.  The  crop  winterec 
well  from  last  year.  The  plants  began  to  blossom  June  \ 
and  were  cut  July  27.  A  second  growth  was  produced 
The  seed  was  bought  of  Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City 
at  six  cents  per  pound. 

Early-maturing  black  soja  bean  {8oja  huipida)^  five  rows 
The  seed  was  sown  May  19  and  the  young  plants  brob 
ground  May  29.  They  came  into  bloom  July  17  and  wer 
cut  August  19.  The  only  marked  difference  between  th 
black  and  the  white  varieties  consists  in  the  color  of  the  seed 
and  of  more  foliaceous  growth  in  the  case  of  the  black  variety 
It  is  a  valuable  fodder  plant  and  stands  our  climate  well 
The  seed  used  was  of  our  own  raising. 

Cow-pea  (Doltchos  sinensis) ,  five  rows.  The  seed  wa 
sown  May  19,  the  young  plants  appearing  above  grouni 
May  26.  Ahgust  26  the  plants  blossomed  and  were  cut  fo 
fodder.  Most  varieties  of  this  plant  do  not  produce  rip 
seed  with  us.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Serradella  (  Omithopus  sativus) ,  five  rows.  The  seed  wa 
sown  May  19  and  came  up  May  29  ;  blossoms  appeared  Jul 
11  and  the  crop  was  cut  for  fodder  August  14.  The  growt 
was  very  rank  and  heavy.  The  crop  has  supplied  us  fo 
years  with  a  good  green  fodder.  The  seed  was  obtained  o\ 
Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City,  at  eight  cents  per  pound 

Spring  vetch  (  Vicia  sativa) ,  five  rows.  The  seed  wa 
sown  May  19,  the  plants  appearing  May  26  and  beginning  t 
blossom  July  11.  August  4  the  growth  was  cut  for  foddei 
Vetch  with  oats  has  furnished  us  for  several  years  an  exceller 
material  for  green  fodder  and  hay.  The  seed  was  obtained  o] 
Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City,  at  eight  cents  per  pound 

Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus  alba)^  five  rows.  The  seed  wa 
sown  May  19.  The  plants  appeared  above  ground  May  26 
and  were  cut  August  12,  at  which  time  there  were  no  sign 
of  blooming.  There  was  a  small  second  growth.  The  plan 
with  us  is  apt  to  grow  rank  and  too  woody  to  furnish  a 
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ptable  fodder  article  for  any  length  of  time.  The  seed 
})ought  of  Henry  Nungesser,  New  York  City,  at  twenty 
8  per  pound* 

orse  bean  (  Vkiafaba)^  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown 
^  19  and  caino  up  May  29.  The  plants  began  to  bloom 
""  11.  During  the  summer  a  blight  attacked  some  of  the 
es,  turning  them  black.  The  plant  furnishes  a  good 
n  fodder  when  raised  in  connection  with  oats  or  barley 
veteh.  The  seeds  are  very  nutritious.  The  plants  were 
September  28.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
i  &  Sons  J  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  nine  cents  per  pound, 
affir  com,  one  row.  The  seed  was  sent  on  for  trial  from 
rence,  Kan.  It  was  planted  May  19  and  began  to  come 
ilay  30 ;  Aupist  26  the  plants  began  to  head  out.  They 
bed  a  hf^ight  of  five  feet,  and  were  characterized  by  slender 
very  leiify  etemn.  No  great  agricultural  merit  could  be 
ined  in  our  section  of  the  country,  as  the  plant  does  not 
ire< 

amnion  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculentmn)  y  five  rows, 
seed  was  sown  May  19.  The  plants  broke  ground  May 
nd  came  in  bloom  June  24.  This  buckwheat  made  a 
Her  growth  than  either  of  the  others.  It  was  cut  for  fod- 
July  31-  We  have  used  common  buckwheat  with  good 
Ita  as  second  crop  after  vetch  and  oats  or  summer  grain, 
?rve  as  green  fodder  for  cattle  during  the  latter  part  of 
reason. 

Lpane^e  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculentum)  y  five  rows, 
seed  was  sown  May  19  and  came  up  May  25.  The  plants 
J  in  blossom  June  24.  The  growth  was  very  heavy,  the 
development  being  greater  than  in  the  case  of  either  of 
two  other  varieties  of  buckwheat.  The  plants  were  cut 
'odder,  when  beginning  to  form  seed,  on  August  2.  This 
Bty  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  farmers  as  a  substi- 
for  our  common  buckwheat.  The  seed  was  obtained  of 
r.  Thorbiirn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  six  cents  per  pound. 
Iver-hull  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculentum) ^  five  rows, 
seed  was  sown  May  19.  The  plants  broke  ground  May 
nd  came  into  bloom  June  24.  July  29  they  were  cut 
'odder.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorbum,  New 
k  City,  at  ^ix  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 
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Summer  rape  {Brassica  Napus)  y  five  rows.  The  seed  w 
sown  May  19  and  came  up  May  25.  The  plants  were  cut  f 
fodder  August  7,  at  which  date  they  showed  no  signs  ( 
blooming.  A  second  growth  was  cut  early  in  the  fall.  Bo 
cuttings  showed  a  healthy  and  abundant  growth.  The  se< 
was  obtained  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carrots  {Daucus  carota).     The  seed  was  sown  June 
appearing  above  ground  June  10.     The  plat  (.155  acres)  w 
weeded  and  hoed  July  10.     The  crop  was  harvested  Novei 
ber  2.     Yield,  5,540  pounds,  or  13-14  tons  per  acre. 

Analyses  of  Crops  raised  upon  Field  D  (1893). 

[I.,  common  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  escuUntum) :  dried;  cat  when  in  bloo 
II ,  silver-hull  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  eseulentum) :  dried;  in  bloom.  III.,  Ji 
anese  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  eseulentum) :  dried;  in  bloom.  IV.,  summer  n 
{Braaaica  Napus) :  dried;  cut  before  blooming.  V.,  prickley  comfrey  {Symphyt 
officinale) :  second  growth  ] 


Pkr  Ckxt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100"  C, 

8.50 

8.91 

5.71 

11.13 

86. 

Dry  matter,      .... 

91.50 

91.09 

94.29 

88.87 

13. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 

Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,        .... 

14.63 

10.17 

12.36 

18.25 

21. 

"     cellulose. 

19.35 

27.07 

36.02 

18.15 

11. 

"fat,        ...        . 

3.04 

2.55 

2.22 

3.79 

2. 

"     protein,. 

17.90 

12.22 

10.80 

14.43 

17. 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

45.08 

47.99 

38.60 

45.38 

48. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 

8.500 

8.910 

5.720 

11.130 

86.7 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen,    .... 

2.866 

1.954 

1.727 

2.310 

2.8 

Potassium  oxide. 

3.504 

2.612 

3.521 

5.254 

5.7 

Calcium  oxide,   . 

_♦ 

2.514 

3.625 

4.153 

2.2 

Magnesium  oxide. 

_• 

.577 

.446 

.587 

.8 

Phosphoric  acid, 

.547 

.944 

.903 

.643 

.8 

Insoluble  matter, 

_• 

.507 

.400 

.781 

_♦ 

Not  determined. 
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icUyses  of  Crops  raised  upon  Fidd  D  {1893)  —  Continued. 

yellow  lapine  {Lvpinus  Ivtens) :  in  bloom.  II.,  white  lupine  {L%ipinu9  aUnu)  : 
im.  III.,  sainfoin  ( Onobrychis  taiivtu)  :  dried ;  in  bloom.  IV.,  Bokhara  clover 
oHia  aiba) :  dried;  in  bloom.  Y.,  serradella  {Omithopiu  iotiva) :  green;  in 
,    YI.,  kidney  vetch  {ArUhyllU  tmlneraria)  :  second  growth ;  in  bloom.] 


Pkb  Ce»t. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

ureatlOO^C.  . 

86.05 

85.35 

12.17 

7.43 

82.41 

80.85 

natter. 

13.96 

14.65 

87.83 

92.57 

17.59 

19.15 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ISIS  of  Dry  MaUer. 
3  ash,  . 

11.14 

5.03 

8.54 

7.66 

10.99 

13.28 

cellulose. 

27.10 

31.18 

26.95 

30.57 

30.08 

14.94 

f  at,  .        .        . 

1.87 

2.41 

4.49 

3.32 

2.41 

3.51 

protein,    . 

17.84 

18.71 

17.70 

13.37 

15.01 

18.43 

^en-free  extract 
ler,    . 

42.05 

42.67 

42.27 

45.08 

41.13 

49.84 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 


ureatl00°C.,  . 

85.05 

85.350 

12.170 

7.430 

82.410 

80.850 

latter  contains :  — 

trogen, 

2.662 

2.993 

2.880 

2.133 

2.632 

2.939 

tassium  oxide,  . 

2.949 

1.730 

2.299 

1.979 

2.414 

1.754 

Jcium  oxide. 

1.926 

3.070 

1.320 

1.927 

2.636 

4.736 

ignesium  oxide, 

.328 

.730 

.489 

.374 

.384 

.287 

osphoric  acid,    . 

.603 

.350 

.854 

.602 

.804 

.443 

soluble  matter,  . 

1.076 

.900 

.535 

.061 

.557 

.809 

\ 
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Analyses  of  Crops  raised  upon  Field  D  {1893)  —  Concluded 

[I.,  flat  pea  {Lathyrua  aylvestrU)  :  in  bloom.  II.,  flat  pea  {Lathyrtu  tylvettt 
second  iiprowth.  III.,  common  vetch  {Vicia  $<Uiva)i  in  bloom.  IV.,  horse  1 
{Vieiafaba) :  with  pods  forming.  V.,  soja  bean  {^Soja  kispida)  :  with  pods  fc 
ing.    YI.,  cow-pea  {Dolichos  nntnaia)  :  with  pods  forming. 


Pbk  Cbkt. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

V 

Moisture  at  100^  C,   . 

8.96 

78.62 

9.90 

84.83 

76.42 

80 

Dry  matter, 

91.10 

21.38 

91.10 

15.17 

23.58 

19 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,. 

9.39 

8.91 

8.24 

5.75 

7.74 

9 

*'      cellulose. 

31.76 

20.38 

30.27 

28.17 

26.47 

21 

"      f  at,  . 

1.78 

5.00 

2.50 

2.31 

4.84 

4 

"      protein,   . 

24.04 

30.65 

15.09 

16.68 

16.45 

17 

Nitrogen-free  extract 
matter,    . 

33.03 

35.06 

43.80 

47.09 

44.50 

47 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture  at  100°  C,  . 

8.96 

78.62 

9.90 

84.83 

76.42 

80. 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 

3.846 

4.904 

2.414 

.675 

2.476 

1. 

Potassium  oxide,  . 

2.572 

2.100 

3.010 

1.370 

1.151 

1. 

Calcium  oxide. 

1.791 

1.412 

1.860 

1.370 

2.945 

2. 

Magnesium  oxide, 

.498 

.411 

_• 

.620 

1.257 

Phosphoric  acid,    . 

.900 

.655 

.810 

.330 

.711 

Insoluble  matter,  . 

2.011 

1.155 

.560 

2.040 

_♦ 

•  Not  determined. 


Spring  Vetcu  (Vicia  saliva), 
July,  1891.    Pods  foiining. 


w^ 


Early-maturing  Soja  Bean  (Soja  hispidd). 
September,  1893.    With  pods  formed. 


■^ 


fA 


Flat  Pea  {Laihffruit  i^tdrts&ris)* 
August,  1§:>3.    In  bloom. 


l#  !  J^ 


I 


■.*^IP  ■  II    li 


Kidney  Vetch  {Anthyllis  vulneraria), 
August,  1893.    In  bloom. 


:  .:■     \ 
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ield  "D." 

1892. 


■  Arrangement  of  Crops  raised. 
1893. 


W 

E 

Minnesota  Corn. 

Artichoke. 

White   Lupine. 

Yellow  Lupine. 

Prickley  Comfrey. 

Prickley  Comfrey. 

Pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum. 

Forest   Pea. 

Forest  Pea. 

Stachy'8  Tubers. 

Late  Soja  Bean. 

Kidney  Vetch. 

Kidney  Vetch. 

Early  White  Soja  Bean. 

Winter  Rape. 

Sainfoin. 

Sainfoin. 

Yellow  Trefoil. 

Eariy  Black  Soja  Bean. 

Spring  Vetch. 

Cow-pea.    ' 

Bokhara  Clover. 

Serradella. 

Summer  Rape. 

Spring  Vetch. 

Horse  Bean. 

Bokhara  Clover. 

Serradella. 

Horse  Bean. 

Soja  Bean. 

Kaffir  Corn. 

Cow-pea. 

Common  Buckwheat. 

Jackson  Wonder  Bean. 

Japanese  Buckwheat. 

Blue  Lupine. 

Silver-hull  Buckwheat. 

White  Lupine. 

Summer  Rape. 

Yellow  Lupine. 

Carrots. 

Silver-hull  Buckwheat. 

Japanese  Buckwheat. 

Common  Buckwheat. 

Scale,  50  feet  to  I  inch. 


Jii^ 
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Field  JS  (Rye). 
This  field  is  260  feet  long  and  4i 
wide,  containing  .286  acre.     In  Sej 
ber  of  1892  the  field  was  ploughed 
the  following  fertilizer  mixture  app 
200  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  an 
pounds  of  high-grade  sulphate  of  pc 
The  field  was  then  sown  to  rye  and  \i 
rape,  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  of  rye  an 
pounds  of  rape  being  used  for  seed, 
the  rye  and  the  rape  came  up  and  m 
fair  fall  growth.     The  rye  wintered 
but  the  rape  entirely  winter-killed.* 
rye  headed  out  May  29  and  was  cut  Jul 

Yield  of  Rye. 

Grain, 

Straw  and  chaflf, 

RcUe  per  Acre. 

Grain, 

Straw  and  chaff, 


*  Jadging  from  the  experiment,  the  seed  sown  proved  to  be  summer  rape 
of  winter  rape,  as  supposed. 
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Field  Experiments  with  Different  Commercial 
Phosphates  to  study  the  Economy  of  using 
the  Cheaper  Natural  Phosphates  or  the  More 
Costly  Acidulated  Phosphates. 


I- 


Field  F. 

le  field  selected  for  this  purpose  is  300  feet  long  and 
Feet  wide,  running  on  a  level  from  east  to  west.  Pre- 
\  to  1887  it  was  used  as  a  meadow,  which  was  well 
out  at  that  time,  yielding  but  a  scanty  crop  of  Eng- 
hay.  During  the  autumn  of  1887  the  sod  was  turned 
r  and  left  in  that  state  over  winter.  It  was  decided  to 
ire  the  field  for  special  experiments  with  phosphoric 
by  a  systematic  exhaustion  of  its  inherent  resources  of 
i  food.  For  this  reason  no  manurial  matter  of  any  de- 
tion  was  applied  during  the  years  1887,  1888  and  1889. 
le  soil,  a  fair  sandy  loam,  was  carefully  prepared  every 
by  ploughing  during  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  to 
ove  its  mechanical  condition  to  the  full  extent  of  exist- 
jircumstances.  During  the  same  period  a  crop  was 
d  every  year.  These  crops  were  selected,  as  far  as 
Jcable,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  phosphoric 
in  particular.  Corn,  Hungarian  grass  and  leguminous 
\  (cow-pea,  vetch  and  serradella)  followed  each  other 
le  order  stated. 

^90. — The  field  was  subdivided  into  five  plats,  running 
east  to  west,  each  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  a  space 
ght  feet  between  adjoining  plats. 

le  manurial  material  applied  to  each  of  these  five  plats 
dned,  in  every  instance,  the  same  form  and  the  same 
tity  of  potassium  oxide  and  of  nitrogen,  while  the 
phoric  acid  was  furnished  in  each  case  in  the  form  of 
fferent  commercial  phosphoric-acid-containing  article, 
jly,  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  Florida  phosphate, 
h  Carolina  phosphate  (floats)  and  dissolved  bone-black, 
market  cost  of  each  of  these  articles  controlled  the 
itity  applied,  for  each  plat  received  the  same  money 
B  in  its  particular  kind  of  phosphate. 


L    i 
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(7os<  per  Ton. 

Phosphatic  slag, ( 

Mona  guano  (West  Indies), 

Florida  rock  phosphate, 

South  Carolina  phosphate  (floats), 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

AncUyaea  of  PJiosphates  used, 

p.,  phosphatic  slag ;  II.,  Mona  guano ;  III.,  Florida  phosphate ;  IV.,  South  Ci 
phosphate ;  V.,  dissolved  bone-black.] 


Per  Ckxt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture, 

0.47 

12.52 

2.53 

0.39 

1 

Ash 

. 

75.99 

89.52 

„ 

6 

Calcium  oxide, 

46.47 

37.49 

17.89 

46.76 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

6.05 

~ 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

14.85 

. 

14.25 

5.78 

Total  phosphoric  acid,     . 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid, . 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

19.04 

21.88 

21.72 

27l57 

1 

- 

7.55 

- 

4.27 

1 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 

» 

14.33 

_ 

23.30 

Insoluble  matter,     . 

4.39 

2.45 

30.50 

9.04 

The  following  fertilizer  mixtures  have  been  applied  anr 
to  all  the  plats,  with  the  exception  of  Plat  3,  which  rec 
in  1890  ground  apatite  and  in  1891  no  phosphate  whateve 


Plat  1  (south,  6,494  square  feet),  < 
Plat  2  (6,566  square  feet). 
Plat  3  (6,636  square  feet). 
Plat  4  (6,707  square  feet). 
Plat  5  (6,778  square  feet), 


Annual  Supply  of  Manorial  Substances. 


Ground  phosphatic  slag. 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate, 
Ground  Mona  guano,    . 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 
Ground  Florida  phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 
South  Carolina  phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-ma^esia  sulphate. 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 
Potash-magnesia  sulphate. 


M^; 
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he  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  South  Carolina  phos- 
te  and  Florida  phosphate  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  850 
ads  per  acre ;  dissolved  bone-black  at  the  rate  of  500 
Qds  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
pounds  per  acre  and  potash-magnesia  sulphate  at  the  rate 
90  pounds  per  acre. 

otatoes  were  raised  upon  the  plats  in  1890 ;  in  1891  win- 
vheat  was  employed  (for  details  see  ninth  annual  report) ; 
892  serradella  was  the  crop  experimented  with  (see  tenth 
lal  report). 

955.  — The  field  wa«  ploughed  April  29.  May  6  the 
Uzers  were  applied  broadcast  to  the  various  plats,  and 
and  was  afterwards  thoroughly  harrowed  and  pulverized. 
'  20  com,  variety  **  Pride  of  the  North,**  was  planted  in 
,  eighteen  quarts  being  used.  The  crop  was  cultivated 
B  times,  and  hoed  twice  during  the  months  of  June  and 
'.  The  com  came  in  bloom  August  1  and  was  cut  Sep- 
>er  8.  It  remained  in  the  field  until  October  10-13, 
tt  the  ears  of  corn  were  picked.  During  the  entire  season 
1  appeared  to  make  a  larger  and  more  rapid  growth  than 
of  the  other  plats. 


Height 

of  Plants  during  the  Season, 

Plats. 

July  3. 

July  10. 

July  17. 

July  24. 

July  81. 

Aug.  7. 

0  (inches),  . 

10 

12 

16 

23 

25 

39 

1  (inches),  . 

20 

32 

44 

54 

73 

86 

2  (inches),  . 

13 

20 

26 

40 

63 

80 

3  (inches),  . 

10 

14 

19 

31 

46 

69 

i  (inches),  . 

11 

15 

23 

41 

57 

79 

5  (inches),  . 

13 

17 

27 

45 

55 

81 

i 


.Llii. 
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Yield  of  Crop. 


I 
J 

1 

A 


Amount  pkr  Plat.           | 

Katk  pku  Acre. 

Plats. 

Bare. 

stover. 

Total. 

Ears. 

stover. 

T( 

Plato, 

- 

650 

650 

- 

3,660 

3, 

Platl, 

4701 

1,190 

l,660i 

3.195 

7,985 

11, 

Plat  2, 

671 

810 

1,381 

3,791 

5,378 

9. 

Plats. 

432 

915 

1.347 

2,834 

6,002 

8, 

Plat  4. 

579J 

890 

l,469i 

3,767 

5,785 

9, 

Plats, 

542J 

780 

l,322i 

3,486 

5,015 

8, 

Relative  Ratio  of  Ears  to  Stover, 

Platl, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plats, 


4.] 
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6.     Experiments  with  Corn. 

Field  G. 

This  field  is  700  feet  long  and  75  fe 
wide;    area,  52,500  square  feet,  or 
acres.     The  land  is  nearly  level  and  t 
soil  a  loam  several  feet  in  depth. 

May  1  barn-yard  manure  was  appli 
to  the  field  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  p 
acre.  A  few  days  later  the  field  w 
ploughed,  harrowed  and  prepared  f 
planting.  The  southern  end  of  the  fie 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  was  planted 
artichokes.  The  remainder  of  the  fie 
was  planted  to  com,  variety  **  Pride  < 
the  North."  The  corn  was  planted 
hills  May  20,  sixteen  quarts  of  se 
being  used.  The  crop  was  cult i vat 
June  5  and  June  23.  August  1  t 
stalks  began  to  bloom.  The  crop  w 
cut  September  9.  Owing  to  the  w 
condition  of  the  soil  on  a  portion 
the  field,  the  corn  on  that  portion  (K 
feet  of  the  length  of  the  field)  was  us( 
for  green  fodder.  The  remainder  of  t 
crop  (.92  acre)  stood  in  the  field  un 
October  20,  when  it  was  husked. 

Yield  of  Crop  {per  Acre). 

I'onnds. 

Ears, 2.920 

Stover 5,917 

Total, 8,837 

The  artichokes  were  planted  May  ! 
and   cultivated    throughout  the    seasi 
with  the  com.     They  blossomed  late 
September.     The   roots  will   remain 
the  ground  over  winter  and  are  to  1 
dug  in  the  spring. 


0 
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Field  Expeeocents  to  compare  the  Effect  of  Home- 
made IVIiXED  Stable  Manure,  of  Unleached  Wood 
Ashes  and  of  Various  Mixtures  of  Commercial 
Fertilising  Materials  on  the  Yield  of  Some 
Prominent  Farm  Crops,  when  applied  as  Manure 
irNDER  Otherwise  Fairly  Corresponding  Condi- 
tions (1888^94). 


EoM  Field. 

le  land  uaed  for  these  observations  covers  an  area  of 

seven  to  eight  acres,  and  is  located  along  the  east  side 

le  farm  of  the  station.     On  its  western  termination  it 

BTs  on  a  meadow  in  fair  condition,  and  on  its  eastern 

it  is  separated  from  a  natural  thrifty  grove  by  a  private 

from  thirty-iive  to  forty  feet  wide. 

le  soil  coDsietfl  of  a  somewhat  sandy  loam,  with  indica- 

of  light  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  field.     The 

prominent  springs  are  connected  by  drain  pipes  with 

aain  drain  of  the  adjoining  meadow  since  the  experi- 

began- 

e  entire  field  slopes  gently  and  quite  uniformly  from 
to  we^'it-  Com  and  grasses  represent  in  the  main  the 
*  raised  upon  the  ground  in  years  preceding  1887. 
e  inferior  yield  and  character  of  the  crops  of  later  years 
l1  upon  the  land  pointed  towards  an  indifierent  manage- 
,  as  far  as  the  selection  of  crops  and  of  manure  is 
srned.  To  destroy  weeds  and  other  objectionable  local 
ths,  it  became  advisable  to  introduce  a  thorough  system 
ill  cultivation, 

the  autumn  of  1887  the  sod  which  covered  the  entire 
waa  turned  under  by  ploughing,  and  subsequently,  by  a 
Lted  use  of  a  wheel  harrow,  was  thoroughly  broken  up. 
ton  of  unleached  wood  ashes  (per  acre),  applied  broad- 
ind  slightly  ploughed  in  before  the  close  of  the  season, 
id  as  manure  for  the  coming  year  (1888). 
e  suceet'ding  spring,  after  a  thorough  mechanical  prep- 
:>n  of  the  snoil  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  the  follow- 
3rop9  Mere   jjlanted:    potatoes,  barley,  oats  and  corn. 


JM 
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They  were  sown  in  rows  running  along  the  sloping  grou 
from  north  to  south,  to  secure  favorable  conditions  foi 
advantageous  and  liberal  use  of  a  horse  cultivator  in 
interest  of  clean  cultivation. 

The  crops  raised  during  that  season  showed  a  fairly 
form  state  of  productiveness  of  the  entire  field  here  ur 
discussion. 

1889. — The  field  experiments  with  different  manu 
which  are  the  special  subject  of  this  chapter,  began  dui 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

The  lands  previously  described  are  divided  by  a  grass  i 
into  two  parts,  a  north  and  a  south  field.  The  for 
occupies  a  space  of  from  five  to  six  acres  and  the  latter  tl 
to  four  acres.  Each  of  these  fields,  running  from  nortl 
south,  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  five  plats,  which  t 
kept  separate  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  land  fourl 
feet  wide,  running  along  the  entire  length  of  each  plat  f 
east  to  west.  The  spaces  between  adjoining  plats  \ 
cultivated  and  planted  in  connection  with  the  main  pi 
They  received,  however,  at  no  time  manure  of  any  desc 
tion  during  the  entire  experiment. 

The  crops  selected  for  the  experiment  were  in  all  ci 
planted  in  the  same  manner  across  the  five  plats  set  a] 
for  the  observation.  They  occupied  in  every  case,  as  fa 
the  same  crops  are  concerned,  the  same  area.  The  mecl 
ical  preparation  of  the  soil  was  alike  in  case  of  the  same  cr 
the  same  statement  applies  to  the  special  treatment,  as  ci 
vating,  etc.,  during  the  growing  season,  and  to  the  modi 
harvesting. 

The  difference  in  the  treatinent  of  the  five  plats  was  enti 
confined  to  a  different  mode  of  supplying  plant  food  to 
crops  raised;  each  plat  teas  treated  year  after  year  in 
following  manner  (1889  to  1894)  :  — 


Fertilizer  applied  Each  Year  from  1889  to  1894. 

Plat  I.  —  Home-made  mixed  barn-yard  manure,  18,000  pot 
(rate  of  10  tons  per  acre). 
Plat  II,  —  Wood  ashes,  1,800  pounds  (rate  of  1  ton  per  acr 
Plat  lit.  —  No  fertilizer. 
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U  IV.  ~  Ground  bone,  540  pounds  (rate  of  600  pounds  per 
;  muriate  of  potaah,  180  pounds  (rate  of  200  pounds  per 

it  F-  —  Ground  bone,  540  pounds  (rate  of  600  pounds  per 
;  snlpbate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  360  pounds  (rate  of  400 
Ja  per  acre), 

CmnpfMtion  of  Fertilizers  used. 


yard  nmuure,     , 
a^hes,       .... 
ite  of  potash, 

ata  of  potash  and  magnesia, 
px)und  bone, 


Pku  Ceict. 


Nitrogen. 


Phosphoric 
Add. 


.568 


4.02 


.688 
1.45 


22.96 


Potasslam 
Oxide. 


.523 

7.63 
46.00 
24.32 


le  basis  of  tho  valuation  of  the  essential  fertilizing 
clients  contfl-ined  in  barn-yard  manure  is  the  same  as 
ted  in  case  of  feed  atufls,  viz. :  — 

Cents 
per  Found. 

m 

5 

H 


Ten, 

ihoric  acid, 
iium  oxide 


Market  Cost  at  Amiierst  of  Fertilizers  used. 

1 

ti-«t 

C(Mt 

1       pcj  Plat. 

perAert, 

■  »  * 

129  34 

%m  GO 

[T., 

9  90 

11  00 

V, 

U  16 

12  40 

7., 

14  83 

16  48 

le  barn-yard  manure  was  applied  broadcast  in  the  fall 
plouiihed  in  early  in  the  spring.  The  wood  ashes  and 
tiercial  fertilizers  were  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed 


^- 
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in  before  seeding  down.     The  amount  of  barn-yard  man 
(plat  I.)  used  is  an  exceptional  one,  for  the   purpose 
securing  its   highest   effect.      The   annual   amount   of 
remaining  fertilizers  in   case   of  plats   II.,  IV.  and  V. 
within  customary  farm  practice. 


Kamb  op  Crop  raided  (1889). 

Entire  Area 

occupied 
by  the  Crop. 

Area  occu 
by  the  0 
In  Each] 

Barley  (in  drills  two  feet  apart), 

Barley  (broadcast), 

Dent  ox)m,  "  Pride  of  the  North  "  (rows  three 
feet  three  inches  apart), 

Acres. 

.88 
.81 

8.31 

Acres 
.15* 

.146 
.596 

Amoujit  of  Seed  used  per  Acre, 

Pot 

Barley,  in  drills, 

Barley,  broadcast, 

Dent  corn, "  Pride  of  the  Noith  "  (rows  three  feet  three  inches 
apart), 


Yield  of  Crops  in  Each  Plat,  calciilcUed  for  (hie  Acre, 
[Pounds.] 


Whole  Crop. 

Plat  I. 

Plat  II. 

Plat  in. 

Plat  IV.  i    Plat 

Barley,  in  drills  (matured),    . 
Barley,  broadcast  (matured), . 
Dent  com  (kernels  glazed),    . 

3,006 
2,192 

18,875 

3,753 

2,459 

19,246 

2,975 

2,192 

15,461 

3,500 

2,959 
20,735 

2,4 

2,6 

19,6 

Drilled  barley  when  cut  contained  44.4  per  cent,  of  so 
matter;  corn  when  cut  contained  25.4  per  cent,  of  so 
matter. 

Conclusion. — The  generally  fair  state  of  productiveni 
of  the  lands  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  shows  its< 
in  the  fact  that  the  unfertilized  plat  (III.)  yields  but  lit 
less  than  some  of  the  fertilized  plats. 

1890. — The  system  of  manuring  and  the  general  tre 
ment  of  the  soil  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 


w 
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NaMB  of  CBOP  RAI8KD  (1890). 

Entire  Area 
occupied  by- 
Crop. 

Areaoccu- 
pied  by  Crop 
in  Each  Plat. 

h  and  oats  (broadcast),         .... 
jh  tares  (in  drills  three  feet  three  inches 

art), 

bean  (in  drills  three  feet  three  inches  apart), 

Acres. 

.88 

.81 
2.08 

Acres. 
•  158 

.146 

.874 

Amount  of  Seed  used  per  Acre. 

Vetch  and  oats,  80  pounds  of  oats  and  40  pounds  of  vetch. 

Scotch  tares  in  drills, 47  pounds. 

Soja  bean  in  drills,   ..;....    50  pounds. 

Yield  of  Crops  in  Each  Plat^  calculated  for  One  Acre. 
[Pounds.] 


Wholk  Crop.                             Plat  I. 

Plat  II. 

Plat  III. 

Plat  IV. 

PlatV. 

1  and  oats  (green,  bloom- 

'  when  cut),     . 

h  tares  (hayed,  blooming 

en  cut), 

bean   (green,  blooming 
en  cut),    .... 

11,924 
2,842 
9,037 

8,266 
3,322 
9,556 

7,190 
1,884 
7,813 

10,355 

8,219 

10,603 

11,411 

8,664 
10,305 

tch  and  oats  when  cut  contained  20  per  cent  dry  matter. 

a  bean  when  cut  contained  22  per  cent  diy  matter. 

itch  tares  when  cut  and  dried  contained  80  per  cent  dry  matter. 

ConclusiOTis, 

The  effect  of  the  commercial  manures  applied  in  case 
lats  IV.  and  V.  on  the  yield  of  crops  compares  very 
rably  with  that  of  barn-yard  manure  (plat  I.). 

Wood  ashes  have  given  in  our  case  on  the  whole  quite 
Gactory  results. 

The   presence   in  the   soil   of  a   liberal   amount  of 

tiic  vegetable  matter  in  all  plats,  due  to  the  sod  turned 

r  (1888-89),  has  in  all  probability  brought  the  highest 

ible  manurial  effect  of  wood  ashes  and  commercial  fertil- 

(platsll.,  IV.,  v.). 

The  sulphate  of  potash-magnesia  has  given  us,  in  case 

iguminous  plants,  in  two  out  of  three  cases  a  better 

of  crops  than  the  muriate  of  potash.     The  crops  are  in 

[lajority  of  cases  leguminous  plants  (clover-like  plants). 


r 


ll 
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5.     The  decline  in  the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  as  c< 
pared  with  that  of  the  fertilized  plats  becomes  more 
parent  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

1891. — The  system  of  manuring  and  the  general  in 
ment  of  the  soil  corresponded  to  that  in  preceding  years 


Kaxe  or  Chop  raised  (1891). 


Barley  (in  drills  two  feet  apart), 
Oats  (in  drills  two  feet  apart), 
Oats  (broadcast), . 


Entire  Area 

occupied 
by  the  Crop. 


Acres. 

1.68 

.92 

1.19 


Areaocci 
by  the  C 
in  Each  : 


Acrea 

.305 
.16^ 
.21^ 


Amou7it  of  Seed  used  per  Acre, 


Barley,  in  drills, 
Oats,  in  drills,  . 
Oats,  broadcast. 


Yield  of  Crops  in  Each  Plat,  calculated  for  One  Acre. 
[Pounds.] 


Plat  I 

Plat  II. 

Plat  in. 

Plat  IV. 

Plal 

r  Btraw,     . 
Barley,iDdrillB,<  grain, 

2.000 
1.113 

1,952 
1,060 

1,526 
092 

2,179 
1,133 

^2,2 
1,0 

L  ToUl.      . 

'  straw,     . 

Oato,  in  drHls,  'j  grain,      . 

3,113 
2.263 
1.248 

3.012 
2.558 
1.170 

2.218 

1,636 

729 

3,812 
2,878 
1.333 

3,2 
2,4 
1.1 

.  Total,      . 
'  straw,     . 
OatB,  broadcaat,  <  grain, 

8.611 

3,192 

897 

3.728 

2,481 

696 

2,365 

1,729 

467 

4,211 
3.140 
1,065 

8.6 

2,9 

91 

.  Total,     . 

4,089 

3,177 

2,196 

4,205 

3.9( 

Weight  of  Straw  and  Grai 

'n  reduced  to  a 

Percentage  (1891^ 

put  I. 

Plat  II. 

Plat  III. 

Plat  IV. 

Plat 

straw,     . 
Barley,  in  drlUs, 

(  grain,      .       .       . 

straw,     . 
OaU,  in  drills, 

grain,      . 

straw,      . 
Oats,  broadcast, 

(  grain,      . 

Per  cent. 
64 

36 

64 

36 

78 

22 

Per  cent. 
65 

86 

69 

31 

78 

22 

Per  cent. 
69 

31 

69 

31 

79 

21 

Percent. 
66 

84 

68 
82 
75 
25 

Per© 
68 

82 

67 
33 
75 
25 

94.] 
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An  examiimtion  of  the  above-stated  results  leads  to  the 
lowiu*^  coneluaions :  — 

L  Seeding  in  drills  has  in  every  instance  given  a  larger 
rcentage  of  gmiu  than  seeding  broadcast. 

2.  The  yield  of  the  crop  on  the  fertilized  plats  exceeds 
a  rule   about   thirty-three  per  cent,  that  of  the   crop 

Lained  on  the  unfertilized  plat. 

3.  The  reisulta  ol>tained  by  the  aid  of  commercial  manures 
|)lied  to  plats  IV.  and  V.  compare  very  favorably  with 
)so  obtained  with  l)arn-yard  manure  or  wood  ashes. 

4.  Muriate  of  potash  as  potash  source  of  plant  food  in 
le  of  grain  crops  as  a  rule  leads  in  yield  of  crops  the 
phate   of  potti^h-magnesia. 

1892^  — ^The  system  of  manuring  was  the  same  as  in  pre- 
iing  years.     The  general  treatment  of  the  soil  was  alike 
all  platd. 


Name  of  C^a^  raised  (1892). 

Entire  Area 

occapied 
by  the  Crop. 

Area  occupied 
by  the  Crop 
in  Each  Plat. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

lada  peas  and  oata  (broadcast), 

.88 

.158 

a  bean  (in  drills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart), 

.81 

.146 

it  corn,  "  Pride  of  the  North  "  (in  drills  two 
nd  a  half  feet  apart,  two  feet  apart  in  row), . 

3.31 

.596 

Amo^tnt  of  Seed  used  per  Acre. 
Canada  peas,  2  bushels,  and  oats,  4  bushels. 
Soja  beans,        ....      60  pounds. 
Dent  com 14  quarts  (26  to  28  pounds). 


Yield  of  Crop  in  Each  Plat,  calculated  for  One  Acre, 
[Pounds.] 


rut  I. 

Fiat  II. 

pint  lit 

nativ. 

pimty. 

Ida  pt^ai  KDd  Ofit«  (gnen, 

In  fall 

■ 

13,801 

• 

ll,£Ol 

* 

15.101 

* 

H,S29 

b«*n,        . 

. 

* 

r  Kernel  gliizln?, 

■       . 

25,0a4 

2Q,0a5 

ia,s7i 

t 

t 

i  oam  i  Slovrr, 

■      ' 

- 

- 

- 

ftjai 

8^030 

I  Eani,            .      , 

'       * 

- 

^ 

-. 

hm 

1,200 

*  f7ot  Tvelgti«d)  being  fed  daring  Aagust  and  September. 
t  Cut  for  akla* 
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Dent  corn  when  cut  for  the  silo  (kernels  glazed  but  sc 
contained  from  26  to  28  per  cent,  of  dry  vegetable  matt 
peas  and  oats  when  cut  (in  bloom)  contained  from  15  to 
per  cent,  of  dry  vegetable  matter.  As  the  vetch  and  o 
raised  upon  the  same  plats  in  1890  contained  20  per  oe 
of  dry  matter  when  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  crop  un< 
fairly  corresponding  conditions  compares  well  with  that 
Canada  peas  and  oats,  as  far  as  their  yield  is  concerned. 

Analyses  of:  — 

1.  Vetch  and  oats  (1890). 

2.  Canada  peas  and  oats  (1892). 

3.  Early-maturing  soja  bean  (when  blooming)  (1892). 


Per  Cekt. 

1. 

a. 

8. 

Moisture  at  100^  C,   .... 
Dry  matter, 

76.21 
23.79 

86.32 
13.68 

72. < 
27. 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,  T 

**     cellulose,         .... 

"fat, 

"     protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter,    . 

100.00 

7.25 

31.73 

3.37 

7.70 
49.95 

100.00 

6.90 
26.66 

2.29 
16.01 
48.14 

100.( 

11. 
24. 
7. 
13. 
43., 

100.00 

100.00 

100.( 

1S93.  —  The  system  of  manuring  the  same  as  in  the  pi 
ceding  year ;  the  general  preparation  of  the  soil  and  of  t 
same  crops  in  all  plats  alike. 


w 


1       ^ 


Name  of  Crop  baised  (1893). 

Entire  Area 

occupied 
by  the  Crop. 

Areaoccap 

byCrc^ 

In  Each  FL 

Soja  bean  (broadcast) 

Vetch  and  oats  (broadcast),         .... 
Barley  (broadcast), 

Acrea. 

1.68 
1.38 
1.94 

Acres. 
.303 

.248 
.349 

Amount  of  Seed  used  per  Acre. 
Soja  beans  (broadcast),  103  pounds. 
Vetch,  60  pounds ;  oats,  4J  bushels. 
Barley,  2f  bushels. 
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Tidd  of  Crops  in  Each  Flat,  calculated  per  Acre. 
[Pounds.] 


Plat  I. 

Platn. 

Platm. 

Plat  IV. 

PlatV. 

lean  (hayed  in  bloom), 

and    oata  (hayed,  cut  in   fall 
m). 

jt  total  (dry,  matured), 

8.564 

4.234 
8.887 

8.498 

6.825 
2.570 

825 

2.044 
2,178 

2,442 

4,815 
2,804 

4,002 

6,210 
2.140 

comparison  of  the  yield  of  all  the  fertilized  plats  with 
of  the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plat  shows  the  following 
rence  in  yield  per  acre,  in  pounds  :  — 


Piatl. 

HiitIL 

riiitiv. 

PUtT. 

1889. 

ey  in  drills, 

81 

778 

525 

—570 

ey  broadcast, 

* 

267 

767 

466 

bcorn  (green), 

3,354 

3,785 

5,274 

4,183 

1890. 

h  and  oats  (green), 

4,734 

1,076 

3,164 

3,221 

ch  tares  (hay), 

958 

1,438 

1,338 

1,780 

bean  (green), 

1,724 

2,243 

3,310 

2,992 

1891. 

ey,  straw  and  chaflf,       .... 

474 

426 

653 

693 

ey,  grain, 

421 

368 

441 

351 

in  drills,  straw  and  chaff,    . 

631 

922 

1,242 

812 

in  drills,  grain, 

619 

441 

604 

459 

broadcast,  straw  and  chaff, 

1,463 

752 

1,411 

1,248 

broadcast,  grain,          .... 

430 

229 

598 

524 

1892. 

9da  peas  and  oats  (green),    . 

- 

2,570 

3,810 

3,633 

bcorn  (green), 

11,360 

6,351 

- 

- 

1893. 

bean  (hay),  .        .                ... 

2,731 

2,673 

1,617 

3,267 

;h  and  oats  (hay),          .        .        .        . 

1,290 

2,379 

1,371 

3,266 

ey  (matured,  whole  crop),  . 

1,659 

401 

716 

—29 

No  difference. 


i 
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Conclusions. 

1.  Soja  beans  should  be  planted  in  drills,  to  keep  i 
weeds  down.  They  grow  too  slowly  to  shade  the  grou 
sufficiently  against  objectionable  vegetation. 

2.  Vetch  and  oats  yield  larger  crops,  suitable  for  gre 
fodder,  than  soja  bean,  at  an  early  part  of  the  season.  Th 
yield  also  a  larger  crop  of  dry  fodder  for  winter  use. 

3.  Both  crops,  vetch  and  oats  and  soja  bean,  produc 
valuable  ensilage.  Two  weight  parts  of  com,  cut  when  i 
kernels  are  glazing,  and  one  weight  part  of  early-maturi 
soja  bean,  have  furnished  us  a  valuable  ensilage  for  win 
and  spring  use. 

1 .  Analysis  of  fodder  corn  for  ensilage. 

2.  Analysis  of  corn  and  soja-bean  ensilage. 


Per  Cext. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     cellulose,    .... 

"     fat, 

"     protein,       .... 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 


100.0 


J 
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8,     Experiments  with  Grass  Land  (Meadows). 

rhe  meadows  under  consideration  comprise  an  area  of 
3ut  9.6  acres.  The  entire  field  to  1886  consisted  of  old, 
m-out  grass  lands,  overrun  with  a  worthless  growth  on 
more  elevated  portion  and  covered  with  weeds  and 
Iges  in  its  lower  section.  The  improving  of  the  land  by 
derdraining  and  ploughing,  and  subsequently  by  the  use 
a  system  of  drill  culture,  began  in  some  parts  (north  end) 
1886  and  in  others  (south  end)  in  1887.  For  details  of 
s  work,  see  ninth  and  tenth  annual  reports  (1891-92). 
1893.  — In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  change  was  made  in 
)  area  and  mode  of  manuring  of  the  grass  plats.  The 
ja  was  divided  into  three  plats.  Plat  1  (3.97  acres)  being 
5  area  heretofore  covered  by  plats  1  and  2 ;  Plat  2  (2.59 
•es)  and  Plat  3  (3  acres)  correspond  to  plats  3  and  4  of 
xner  years. 
The  system  of  manuring  adopted  was  as  follows :  — 


itl,' 
U  S.- 


Wood ashes,  1  ton  to  the  acre. 
■Barn-yaixi  manure,  8  tons  to  the  acre. 
■  Six  hundred  pounds  fine-ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre. 

Yield  of  Hay  {1893). 


Yield  pkr  Plat. 

Rate  per  Acrk. 

riatl. 

Plat  2. 

Plats. 

Plat  1.      Plat  2. 

Plata. 

it  cut,      .... 
ond  cut,.        .        ,  ^    . 

9.60 

2.99 

5.34 
2.22 

6.80 
2.67 

2.28 

.77 

2.62 
•  86 

1.94 
.64 

'otal  yield,      . 

12.59 

7.56 

8.47 

3.05 

3.48 

2.58 

;i. 
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Tield  of  Hay  (1889-93). 


■  "i 

I 


,tt^M.-f 


Rate  per  Acbb  (Tova 

' 

First 
Cut. 

Second 
Cut. 

Toti 

1889. 

Plat  1,  barn-yard  manure,  18  tons  to  acye,     . 

2.73 

1.14 

3.8 

Plat  2,  barn-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre, 

2.38 

1.21 

3.5 

Plat  3,  600  pounds  of   steamed  bone  and  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash, 

2.50 

1.03 

3.5 

1890. 

Plat  1,  barn-yard  manure,  14  tons  to  acre,     . 

3.80 

1.00 

4.8 

Plat  2,  barn-yard  manure,  11  tons  to  acre,      . 

3.25 

1.34 

4.6 

Plat  3,  as  in  1889, 

3.00 

.73 

3.7 

Plat  4,  wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  acre,    .... 

2.23 

.68 

2.9 

1891. 

Plat  1,  barn-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre, 

3.26 

.72 

3.9 

Plat  2,  barn-yard  manure,  6  tons  to  acre. 

2.99 

.72 

3.7 

Plat  3,  as  in  1890, 

2.32 

.51 

2.8 

Plat  4,  as  in  1890,    ....:.. 

2.32 

.51 

2.8 

1892. 

Plat  1,  as  in  1891, 

2.77 

1.04 

3.8 

Plat  2,  05  in  1891, 

2.70 

.98 

3.6 

Plat  3,  as  in  1891, 

2.33 

.64 

2.9 

Plat  4,  as  in  1891, 

2.18 

1.02 

3.2 

1893. 

Plats  1  and  2,  wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  acre. 

2.28 

.77 

s.a 

Plat  3,  barn-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre. 

2.62 

.86 

3.41 

Plat  4,  600  pounds  ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  acre. 

1.94 

.64 

2.5 
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9.    Report  on  General  Farm  Work  (1893).' 

e  lands  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
cultural  Experiment  Station  cover  an  area  of  fifty  acres, 
teres  are  natural  woodlands,  and  forty  acres,  including 
mce  occupied  by  the  buildings,  are  used  for  the  raising 
m  crops.  At  present  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  acres  are 
•  cultivation,  and  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  acres  are 
anent  grass  lands.  As  every  portion  of  the  land  is  at 
nt  serving  for  some  special  experiment,  the  general 
gement  of  the  farm  is  to  a  controlling  degree  subjected 
3  requirements  of  the  work  called  for  in  connection  with 
arious  questions  under  investigation.  The  adoption  of 
rough  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil,  supported  by 
eful,  clean  cultivation  of  the  crops  raised,  has  brought 
mds  into  a  fair  condition  for  field  experiments.  Each 
has  had  for  years  its  own  system  of  manuring,  and 
nes  thereby  from  year  to  year  more  valuable  for  experi- 
al  purposes.  Wherever  circumstances  have  been  favor- 
forage  crops  have  been  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of 
ring  the  influence  of  various  systems  of  fertilization  and 
ration  on  their  growth  and  special  character.  This 
ice  has  resulted  already  in  the  successful  introduction 
me  valuable  forage  plants  new  to  our  locality,  and  has 
materially  assisted  us  in  an  economical  support  of  quite 
isive  experiments  in  stock  feeding.  The  beneficial  eflfect 
any  of  these  crops  on  the  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
of  our  cultivated  lands  is  everywhere  noticed,  when 
fared  with  their  previous  general  condition, 
iring  the  past  season  several  varieties  of  soja  bean,  vetch 
3at3  and  buckwheat  have  been  raised.  The  vetch  and 
was  fed  in  part  green  and  in  part  as  hay  to  dairy  cows, 
joja  bean  was  fed  as  hay. 

renty  tons  of  corn  have  been  put  into  the  silos,  and  the 
inder  has  been  fed  in  part  as  fodder  corn,  or  has  been 
;sted  when  matured,  and  the  corn  stover  obtained  will 
for  the  support  of  dairy  stock  in  place  of  hay. 
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The  character  and  amount  of  farm  and  garden  crops  rai 
in  1893  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :  — 

1 
Hay  (first  cut), 

Rowen, 

Potatoes,    •        .        .  

Oats  (1,368  pounds  grain,  5,032  pounds  straw),      .... 

Vetch  and  oats  (hay), 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 

Fodder  corn  (green), 

Cora  stover, 

Cora  (ears), 

Soja  bean  (hay), 

Barley, 

Rye  (226  pounds  grain,  1,243  pounds  straw), 

Buckwheat  (green), 

Tomatoes, 

Cabbages, 

Spinach, 

Lettuce, 

Roots  (carrots,  6,540  pounds ;  beets,  2,194  pounds ;  turnips,  2,157 

pounds), 

Miscellaneous, 

1 
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On  Special  Fertilization  with  Reference  to  Some 
Prominent  Industrial  Crops,  Fruits  and  Garden 
Vegetables. 

^ne  of  the  first  requirements  for  a  healthful  condition  and 
sequent  successful  propagation  of  any  plant  consists  in 
ptlng  a  well-devised  system  of  fertilization. 
.  system  of  manuring  may  be  called  well  devised  or 
>nal  when  it  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a  careful  exam- 
ion  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  under  cultivation, 
on  a  due  consideration  of  its  natural  qualifications  for 
ling  itself  of  the  needed  plant  food  both  from  the  atmos- 
re  and  the  soil  in  question.  When  raised  under  other- 
j  corresponding  circumstances,  plants  with  a  well-de- 
iped  and  extensive  root  system  may  prosper  where  those 
L  a  compact  one  will  fail;  the  same  statement  applies 
L  equal  force  to  the  character  of  their  leaf  systems, 
o  ascertain  with  certainty  the  composition  of  a  plant, 
jcially  with  reference  to  its  soil  constituents,  requires 
jated  examinations  in  different  stages  of  its  growth  and 
n  raised  upon  diflferent  kinds  of  soil.  The  relations  of 
various  mineral  constituents  of  the  plant  to  its  successful 
^lopment  must  be  fairly  understood  to  know  what  ele- 
its  of  plant  food  ought  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  in  an 
lable  form,  to  render  success  possible, 
lost  of  our  farm  plants  have  been  carefully  investigated, 
their  requirements  regarding  kind  and  amount  of  the 
ous  articles  of  plant  food  for  their  successful  production 
'  be  considered  fairly  well  understood.  This  circum- 
Lce  cannot  be  claimed  with  the  same  certainty  regarding 
so-called  ** garden  crops"  and  fruit-producing  plants. 
'  stock  of  information  with  regard  to  these  is  in  an  excep- 
al  degi-ee  unsatisfactory.  The  slowness  of  the  exhaustive 
on  of  firuit  trees  on  the  soil,  on  account  of  their  extensive 
;  systems,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  frequent  rotation 
Tops  in  case  of  garden  plants,  in  connection  with  a  cus- 
ary  liberal  supply  of  vegetable  refuse  material  and  of 
le-made  manures,  have  apparently  delayed  the  need  of  a 
ntific  inquiry  into  the  special  wants  of  the  garden  and 
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orchard  on  the  part  of  agricultural  chemists,  A  surplus 
the  quantity  of  manurial  matter  has  no  doubt  quite  frequei 
provided  for  special  wants ;  and  in  this  view  is  secured 
intelligent  explanation  of  the  results.  There  is  no  scan 
of  valuable  testimony  to  the  fact  of  exceptionally  good  g 
cess  in  raising  fruits  and  garden  crops  by  the  aid  of  a  lilx 
supply  of  compound  manurial  matters,  such  as  barn-y 
manure,  vegetable  compost  of  various  descriptions,  w* 
ashes  and  others  of  a  similar  varying  and  thus  ill-defii 
composition ;  yet  it  is  equally  well  understood  that  but  li 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  in  many  instances 
garding  the  particular  relation  which  exists  between  the  c 
stituents  or  conditions  of  such  manurial  substances  appl 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  raised  by  their  i 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  barn-yard  manure  and  w< 
ashes  dates  back  not  merely  one  or  two  centuries ;  their  g( 
eflfects  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years ;  and 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  general  repi 
tion  rests  on  their  complex  character  and  their  benefi( 
influence  over  various  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of 
soil.  They  contain  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  or  less 
all  the  essential  soil  constituents  which  our  cultivated  £9 
and  garden  plants  need,  and  they  supply  on  that  account, 
some  extent  at  least,  not  only  known  but  also  unkno 
deficiencies  of  plant  food.  They  may  thus  ensure,  ot 
circumstances  being  favorable,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  per 
of  time,  reasonable  success  when  applied  in  suitable  quai 
ties. 

Experience  has  shown  that  refuse  manurial  matter,  1 
barn-yard  manure,  is  most  efficient  when  used  for  the  rep 
duction  of  those  crops  which  contributed  materially  to 
manufacture ;  a  similar  view  may  be  maintained  with  rei 
ence  to  the  manurial  value  of  vegetable  compost  and  ash 
The  exceptional  occurrence  of  these  favorable  conditii 
materially  limits,  in  the  light  of  our  present  informati 
their  claim  of  being  the  best  of  manures  for  farm  and  gan 
under  all  circumstances,  and  needing  no  further  suppleme 
ing  to  meet  any  special  deficiencies  of  plant  food.  1 
whole  aspect  of  the  question  how  to  manure  efficiently 
gradually  but  decidedly  changed  within  the  last  fifty  yes 
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ifVe  prefer  to-day  to  speak  of  feeding  plants.  To  secure 
best  possible  results  in  feeding  plants  requires  infonna- 
a  with  regard  to  the  three  following  points :  namely,  with 
ition  to  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  the  soil  in 
!stion;  a  knowledge  of  the  special  wants  of  the  plant 
ler  uultiTation,  as  regards  the  absolute  and  relative  pro- 
tioas  of  the  various  essential  articles  of  plant  food  re- 
red  ;  and  a  lamiliarity  with  the  composition  and  the  gen- 

1  physical  proj>erties  of  the  different  kinds  of  manurial  I 

iter  at  our  disposal.  i 

^  brief  statement  of  the  principal  results  of  a  systematic, 
mtiiic  examination  into  the  circumstances  which  control  a 
Ithy  and  vigorous  growth  of  plants  may  not  be  out  of 
ce  here. 

^i'rst.  All  our  cultivated  plants  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden 
[  in  the  orchard  contain  the  same  elementary  constituents, 
no  two  of  them  in  the  same  absolute  amounts  and  relative 
poi-tioiis.  The  list  comprises  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
'ogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
^esium,  silicon,  chlorine  (manganese?). 
?eco»rf.  These  plant  constituents  are  furnished  in  part  by 
surrounding  atmosphere,  in  part  by  the  soil,  and  some  in 
ying  proportions  by  both. 

Vhird,  The  essential  plant  constituents  are  not  needed 
lifferent  plants  in  the  same  invariable  proportions  at  the 
iou3  successive  stages  of  growth,  but  are  wanted  at  differ- 
stages  of  growth  in  different  absolute  amounts  and  rela- 
!  proportions.  Each  kind  of  plant  has  its  especial  wants 
lifferent  stages  of  its  development.     (Grains  require  much 

■ogen  in  an  available  form  during  their  later  period  of  i      1 

wth,  when  blooming  and  forming  seed,  while  grape  vines  i 

d  a  large  amount  of  potash  during  the  growing  and  matur- 

of  the  fruit,  etc  )  * 

^miHh.  The  absolute  amount  of  the  essential  mineral 
stituents  may  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  plant  when  raised 
iifferent  soils  and  in  different  climates  without,  as  a  rule, 
cting  the  general  character  of  the  plant ;  yet  it  appears, 
rever,  that  not  one  of  the  essential  elements  can  to  any 
mt  repliicG  another  one  without  affecting  more  or  less 
ously  the  amount  and  relative  proportion  of  the  organic  |      t 
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constituents  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  noticed  that  msLuy 
our  cultivated  plants  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  cha 
in  that  direction,  owing  to  a  liberal  application  of  one  or 
other  essential  constituent. 

Fifth.     It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  particular  fi 
of  the  various  articles  of  plant  food,  as  well  as  the  spe 
associations  in  which  they  may  be  applied,  exerts  quite 
quently  a  decided  influence,  not  only  on  the  quantity  of 
crop,  but  also  on  its  quality. 

The  observations  referred  to  above  (fourth  said ffth) 
serve  particularly  the  serious  attention  of  all  parties  enga 
in  the  raising  of  industrial  crops,  as  well  as  garden  crops 
fruits;  in  fact,  wherever  a  special  quality  of  the  proc 
aftects  the  commercial  value  of  the  same.  We  know  i 
whenever  such  changes  are  made  they  are  as  apt  to  be  in 
favor  as  against  our  best  interests.  The  history  of  the  i 
cessful  production  of  many  of  our  industrial  crops  fiirnis 
us  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations  of  the  existence 
such  relationships,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar-producing  plai 
•  1  tobacco,  etc. 

I ^  ^  ^|.  Sixth.     The  natural  resources  of  the  soil  in  available  pi 

H^ — r  f^^d  have  proved,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  insufficient  fo 

BT^J  '  remunerative  management  of  the  farm,  the  garden  and 

•'***1iTI  orchard.     Older  systems  of  agriculture  have  failed  on  acco 

i  ,  of  a  scanty  supply  of  plant  food,  and  many  failures  in 

i  ^*  present  system  of  management  will  most  likely  be  ascri 

rfli  J  at  some  future  day  to  an  indifferent  application  of  the  ess 

tials  of  plant  food. 

From  the  foregoing  record  of  well-established  conclusic 
derived  from  actual  observation  in  the  vegetation  house, 
field  and  the  garden,  we  can  draw,  if  we  desire,  some  vj 
able  lessons  for  our  guidance  in  the  practical  management 
the  various  branches  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  indusi 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  points  stated  cannot  fieii 
impress  all  interested  parties  with  the  fact  that  to  man 
our  lands  efficiently  means  to-day  something  more  than 
incorporate  into  the  soil  an  exceptionally  liberal  amount 
some  incidental  refuse  matter  of  ill-defined  composition, 
barn-yard  manure,  vegetable  compost  or  wood  ashes.  B 
good  economy  and  the  desirability  of  securing  a  success 
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and  thus  economical  production  of  the  various  farm  and 
garden  crops  strongly  advise  the  change  from  an  indifferent 
system  of  manuring  to  a  more  rational  one  in  every  branch 
of  agriculture  and  liorticulture. 

The  steiulily  increasing  consumption  of  agricultural  chem-  [ 

icala  and  of  commercial  manurial  compounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  our  home  resources  of  manurial  matter,  is 
a  gratifying  endorsement  of  the  good  service  which  syste- 
matic, fvcientifiCs  experimental  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
a  ifuccessful  production  of  remunerative  crops  have  rendered 
to  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

iluch  lias  thvia  far  been  accomplished,  considering  the 
short  period  of  time  since  our  views  regarding  these  points 
have  changed;  yet  much  more  work  is  still  necessary  to 
secure  a  reasonal>ly  adequate  control  of  the  subject  under 
discussion.      To   promote  these   interests   it  seems  to  be  V 

desirable  that  agricultural  chemists  render  themselves  more 
familiar  Tvith  the  Ijest  current  modes  of  a  successful  horti- 
cultuml  practice,  and  th^t  horticulturists  make  themselves 
fainitiar  with  the  more  recent  results  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations made  in  their  interests  by  giving  them  a  fair 
and  carefiil  trial  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  their  business. 

Every  attempt  at  a  rational  and  remunerative  system  of 
cultivation  should  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  location 
of  the  lands  and  the  general  condition  of  soil  and  climate, 
to  ascertain  the  special  fitness  of  each  for  the  contemplated  , 

indiistrj^;  and,  in  case  the  lands  have  already  been  under 
cultivation  for  i^earsj  their  past  history  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  cultivation  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  crops  raised,  ought  to  be  consulted  before  any  particu-  ! 

lar  course  of  operation  is  decided  upon.  Inquiries  in  these 
directions  cannot  fail  to  give  us  some  valuable  insight  into 
the  character  and  extent  of  existing  and  available  circum- 
stances regarding  plant  food  and  the  possibilities  of  success. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
exi:^ting  available  plant  food  of  the  soil,  and  some  definite  J.  ^ 

information  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  plant  we  •  ;. 

propose  to  cultivate,  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  •       .    f 

the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  the  manurial  substance.  As 
plants  require  at  different  stages  of  growth  different  quanti- 
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ties  of  the  essential  articles  of  plant  food,  it  must  be  th 
to  provide  a'  libei'al  amount  of  those  essential  constit 
to  meet  these  periodical  wants.  The  well-known  fact 
liberal  manuring  pays  better  than  a  scanty  one  fine 
explanation  in  the  existence  of  the  above  conditions, 
heavier  the  crop  the  larger  should  be  the  return  o 
constituents  carried  off  from  the  soil,  for  that  ess< 
article  of  plant  food  which  is  present  in  the  soil  in 
quantity  than  the  growth  of  the  plant  requires  control 
final  result. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer,  since  the  establisb 
of  the  agricultural  institutions  at  Amherst,  to  furnish  c 
lessons  to  our  farming  community  in  regard  to  a  ral 
system  of  fertilization  by  carrying  on  a  series  of  fiel 
periments  with  a  variety  of  farm  crops. 

The  local  conditions  of  the  soil  with  reference  t< 
existing  amount  of  plant  food  had  to  be,  as  far  as 
ticable,  determined  by  actual  field  trials  before  the  S] 
lines  of  investigation  could  be  entered  upon.  Our  ei 
reports  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  importance  asc 
to  a  suitable  preparation  of  each  experimental  plot  fc 
special  line  of  inquiry  decided  upon. 

The  natural  inherent  resources  of  the  soil  were  ua 
ascertained  by  raising  for  several  years  in  succession,  wi 
any  manurial  addition  from  outside  sources,  crops  reqt 
difierent  proportions  of  the  essential  articles  of  plant 
thereby  reducing  the  soil  to  its  normal  condition  rega: 
the  amount  of  plant  food  present,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Most  prominent  among  the  experiments  carried  oi 
those  with  relation  to  the  eftect  of  a  liberal  supply  o 
different  forms  of  potash  on  sugar  beets,*  sorgh 
grapes,  J  potatoes  §  and  several  leguminous  and  grain  crc 


*  See  eighth,  ninth  and  eleventh  annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
cnltnral  College  for  the  years  1871,  1872  and  1874. 

t  See  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colic 
the  year  1879. 

X  See  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colic 
the  year  1876. 

§  For  details  see  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Massac! 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  years  1884-93. 

|]  For  details  see  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Massaci 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  years  1884-89. 
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those  with  relation  to  the  eflTect  of  the  diflferent  forms  of 
nitrogen  (ammonia  salts,  nitrates  and  organic  nitrogen)  on 
the  yield  and  character  of  grain  crops  and  leguminous 
plants ;  *  those  to  determine  the  economy  of  using  natural 
and  conunercial  phosphates  in  the  production  of  corn  and 
grain  crops  ;t  experiments  with  permanent  grass  lands 
(meadows). 

Of  late  our  attention  has  been  turned  to  a  special  study  of 
the  effect  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  oxide 
on  the  growth  of  a  series  of  prominent  fruit  and  garden 
crops,  and  the  results  of  two  years'  observations  regarding 
the  latter  are  already  reported  in  detail  upon  preceding 
pages  (Field  C). 

To  explain  the  striking  differences  noticed  in  the  yields  of 
some  of  those  crops,  in  particular  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  when 
raised  with  the  assistance  of  either  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  it  seemed  advisable  for  confirmation  of  the  results  to 
transfer  the  investigations  to  the  vegetation  house,  where, 
under  better-defined  circumstances,  the  special  effect  of  the 
kind  and  form  of  the  various  articles  of  plant  food  supplied 
could  be  more  clearly  demonstrated.  A  few  notes  regarding 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  subsequently  stated,  to 
invite  co-operatioa  on  the  part  of  persons  interested  in  the 
questions  involved. 

Ob!l5^c^^■ations  in  the  plant  house  with  lettuce  and  spinach, 
during:  the  winter  of  1892-93,  were  conducted  as  follows  :  — 

The  i*nil  used  in  the  vegetation  house  was  a  sandy  loam 
taken  a  fc?w  feet  below  the  surface  from  a  locality  which  at 
Eio  lime  had  received  an  additional  supply  of  manurial  matter 
from  an  outride  source.  It  was  sent  through  a  screen  before 
being  used,  to  remove  coarse  vegetable  matter  (roots,  etc.) 
as  fur  as  practicable.  The  beds  of  the  vegetation  house 
were  divided  into  boxes  thirty-two  inches  square  and  eight 
inches  deep.  They  were  filled  with  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches,  about  three  hundred  pounds  being  used  for  the 
purpose. 


•  FoF  detftUs  see  aiinaal  reports  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Massachusetts 
Stale  Agriciiktiral  Exf»eriment  Station  for  the  years  1889-93. 

f  For  detajl^  a&i  aTinnal  reports  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  AgriculniTAl  E^cpcriment  Station  for  the  years  1880-93. 
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Each  box  received  a  fertilizer  mixture  of  its  own,  Dotl 
but  commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals  which  had  I 
carefully  analyzed  being  used  in  their  compounding.  ' 
amount  of  potassium  oxide,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro 
was  the  same  in  each  case,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  all  cj 
being  supplied  by  dissolved  bone-black,  while  the  potass: 
oxide  in  some  cases  was  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  pot 
(I.,  II.  and  III.)>  ill  others  of  high-grade  sulphate  (IV., 
and  VI.),  and  in  the  remainder  (VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.) 
potash-magnesia  sulphate.  The  nitrogen  was  supplied 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (II.,  IV.  and  VII),  niti 
of  soda  (I.,  V.  and  VHI.)  and  dried  blood  (UI  ,  VI. 
IX ) .  These  fertilizer  mixtures  were  thoroughly  incorpors 
with  the  soil.  Each  box  was  planted  in  part  with  let! 
and  in  part  with  New  Zealand  spinach.  The  same  lot 
seed  sufficed  for  the  whole,  and  the  seeding  took  place 
the  same  day.  Throughout  the  growing  period  the  be 
were  treated  similarly,  as  far  as  temperature  and  time 
amount  of  watering  were  concerned. 

The  relative  proportion  of  fertilizer  applied  was :  of  po 
slum  oxide,  3  parts ;  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  part ;  and 
nitrogen,  1  part.  The  percentage  of  the  different  ingredie 
added  to  the  soil  was  as  follows :  — 

Per 

Potassium  oxide, 0< 

Phosphoric  acid, 0 

Nitrogen, 0 

Fertilizer  Mixtures  used. 


Box  L 
90  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
100  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  11. 
90  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
100  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  II L 
90  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
140  grams  dried  blood. 


Box  IV, 
90  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-blacl 
75  grams  sulphate  of  ammon 

Box  V, 
90  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-blacl 
100  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  VL 
90  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-blacl 
140  grams  dried  blood. 
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Fertilizer  Mixtures  used  —  Concladed. 


Boz  VIL 
160  grams  potash-magnesia  sul- 
phate. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
75  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


Box  VIIL 
160  grams  potash-magnesia  sul- 
phate. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
100  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 


Box  IX 
IGO  grams  potash-magnesia  sulphate. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
140  grams  dried  blood. 


The  lettiiee  seeded  in  the  boxes  containing  muriate  of 
potash  as  the  potash  source  proved  a  complete  failure,  as 
the  young  plants  attained  a  height  of  only  one  and  one-half 
inches,  the  color  of  the  leaves  changed  into  various  shades 
of  red,  and  growth  ceased.  In  the  other  boxes  the  results 
were  less  striking,  but  the  most  satisfactory  growth  was 
obtained  in  those  boxes  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  or  sul- 
phate of  potash-magnesia  fiirnished  the  source  of  potash. 

Lg39  marked  was  the  difference  in  growth  of  the  New 
Zealand  spinach,  the  plants  growing  in  the  boxes  containing 
muriate  of  potash  being  less  vigorous,  yet  the  difference  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment  was  less  marked,  except  in 
regard  to  the  time  required  to  reach  perfection.  The  most 
striking  thing  noticed  with  regard  to  these  preliminary 
exi>eriments  was  in  relation  to  the  apparently  injurious 
effect  of  muriate  of  potash  on  lettuce.  This  result  induced 
ns  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  the  vegetation  house  during 
the  winter  of  1893-94,  for  the  exact  quantities  required  to 
give  the  most  beneficial  results  can  obviously  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  series  of  observations.* 


•  The  eoil  in  boxee  I,  2  and  3  was  analyzed  at  the  close  of  the  observation, 
with  the  Mow  Sag  result:  — 

Ko.  1. 

No,  2. 

No.  ». 

FotoBtiQin  <ix1ctQi     ,        4        .        .        ,        ,        .        * 

.142 

Vet  Cit}U 
.133 

.137 

.143 

FhoiDlioTic  fictiJi      »       -        ,        -       .       t        .       ■ 

An 

AU 

►     .    .  1 


i 


II 

il 
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Observations  during  the  Winter  of  1893-94. 
The  soil  turned  to  account   in   these    experiments 
obtained  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  an  abandoned 
ure,  which  had  not  received  any  addition  of  manuiial  m 
from   an  outside   source  for   many  years.*     The  soil 
screened,  thus  being  freed  from   coarse  material  of  c 
description.     It  consisted  of  a  light  loam.     Twelve  b 
corresponding  in  size  to  those  of  the  previous  year  (3 
32  by  8  inches),  were  employed,  each  containing  about 
hundred  pounds  of  the  soil,  being  filled  to  within  one 
of  the  top.     To  secure  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  fert 
and  soil,  they  were  worked  together  with  the  shovel  an( 
mixture  sent  twice  through  the  screen.     The  addition  o 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  was  made  two  weeks  in  advance  c 
seeding.     A  greater  variety  of  fertilizer  mixtures,  was  ti 
to  account,  including  those  of  the   preceding  year, 
potassium  oxide  was  famished  by  muriate  of  potash 
and  3),  sulphate  of  potash  (4,  5,  6  and  12),  carbona 
potash-magnesia  (7,  8,  9  and  10)  and  phosphate  of  pi 
(11) .     The  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  by  dissolved  1 
black  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8  and   9),  odorless  phosphate 
double  superphosphate  (10),  phosphate  of  potash  (11^ 
phosphate  of  ammonia  (12).     The  nitrogen  was  add( 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  (1,  4,  7,  10  and  11),  sulpha 
ammonia  (2,  5  and   8),  phosphate  of  ammonia    (12) 
organic  nitrogen  (dried  blood)  (3,  6  and  9).     The  rel 
ratio  of  essential  fertilizing   constituents  applied  was 
parts  potassium  oxide,  one  part  phosphoric  acid  and  one 
nitrogen.     The  percentage  of  the  essential  elements  of 
food  applied  to  the  soil  was  as  follows :  — 

p 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Nitrogen, 

Following    is    a    statement    of   the    fertilizer    mix 
used :  — 


•  Analysis  of  this  soil  showed :  moisture,  14.26  per  cent. ;  potassium  oxic 
per  cent.;  and  phosphoric  acid,  .134  per  cent. 
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Boxl. 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  2, 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  gi-ams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  3. 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  4. 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  5, 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  6, 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
90  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 


Box  7. 
360  grams  carbonate  of  potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  8. 
360  grams   carbonate   of   potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  9. 
360  grams   carbonate   of   potash- 
magnesia. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  10. 
136  grams  double  superphosphate. 
360  grams  carbonate   of  potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  11. 
200  grams  phosphate  of  potash. 
212  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  12. 
145  grams  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 


Analyses  of  chemicals  used  in  compounding  the  above 
mixtures  will  be  found  below :  — 


Ojcfdii. 

PJi<*sphorlc 
Acid. 

Kltn«wi, 

Per  Cvnt, 

Per  Cent 

Percent. 

Miiriat*!  of  potash,      .... 

4rj,oa 

Sulphate  of  potash,     . 

60.20 

- 

■.- 

Potash -magnesta  sulphate, 

24,32 

_ 

^ 

Dnrbonate  of  potash -magnesia, 

18.48 

„ 

_ 

Phospluiie  of  potash,  * 

32,fi6 

3ii.70 

^ 

Pi  .^solved  bone*blac^k. 

. 

i%.m 

_ 

Odorless  phosphate,   . 

- 

18,42 

^ 

Dotible  superphosphate,    , 

- 

47,80 

-. 

Ph  n  #  p  h  at  e  of  araraon ia,      , 
Dried  blood, 

_ 

43,86 

10.37 

_► 

4.02 

10,00 

Nitrate  of  soda,  . 

« 

_ 

14.28 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

*~ 

_ 

19.69 

,'l.. 


i 


■23 
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A  greater  variety  of  garden  vegetables  was  selected 
trial.  Each  box  was  planted  on  October  11  with  seed  o 
following :  — 

Lettuce,  variety  Hanson. 
Spinach,  variety  New  Zealand. 
Beets,  variety  Egyptian. 
Tomato,  variety  Essex  Hybrid. 

The  boxes  were  treated  similarly  with  regard  to  tem] 
ture  and  time  of  watering.  To  control  the  experiment, 
of  the  vegetation  house  was  turned  to  account  to  rais< 
same  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  same  soil,  pro] 
manured  with  vegetable  compost  from  a  successfully  ; 
aged  hot-bed.  On  October  17  the  lettuce  and  spi 
appeared,  and  by  October  20  the  remaining  seeds 
sprouted.  The  following  notes  relating  to  the  diffi 
garden  vegetables  on  trial  may  not  be  without  intere 
this  connection,  although  still  of  a  preliminary  characte 

Lettuce.  —  The  seed  germinated  well  in  all  cases  e: 
with  box  12,  in  which  the  number  was  somewhat  scj 
During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  growth  the  diffei 
in  the  boxes  was  not  very  marked,  although  on  Nove 
20  1,  2  and  3  were  noted  as  being  generally  of  p< 
quality  than  the  others,  with  4,  5  and  6  next.  N< 
and  5  were  the  poorest  in  their  respective  groups,  as 
the  other  boxes  (8  and  12)  in  which  the  nitrogen 
furnished  by  ammonia  salts.  On  December  26  the  le 
was  taken  from  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  to  make  room  for  i 
plants;  1,  2  and  3  showed  perhaps  a  less  satisfa< 
growth  than  the  others.  January  10  the  lettuce 
removed  from  9  and  10,  having  made  a  very  satisfac 
growth,  and  on  January  10  from  7  and  8,  also  wi 
good  growth. 

Beets.  —  The  seed  germinated  well  in  all  cases, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  growing  period  no  very  j 
differences  were  observed  in  the  general  appearance  oj 
various  boxes.  The  following  table  gives  the  heights  oi 
plants  at  different  dates  :  — 


r 
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Height  of  Beefs. 
[Incbea.] 


DATS. 

Bozxs. 

I. 

». 

S. 

4. 

5. 

e. 

T. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

IS. 

TVcerabtrfi,    , 
De««mb«r  1«, . 

2i 

4 

l\ 

4 
6 

St 

8 
8 

4}        8 

e      10 

5» 

?' 

SI 

II 

H 

Tlie  plants  were  taken  out  of  boxes  1,  2,  3,  5  and  6  on 
December  26,  having  apparently  ceased  their  growth.  They 
remained  longer  in  box  4,  which  is  provided  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  sub-irrigation,  where  they  made  a  slightly  larger 
growthp  January  31  the  plants  were  removed  from  boxes 
7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  proving  to  be  the  best  in  7  and  10. 

Spinach,  — ^This  crop  grew  better  in  proportion  in  all  the 
boxes  than  either  of  the  others.  In  1,  2  and  3  it  made  a  fair 
growth,  although  not  as  vigorous  as  in  the  remaining  boxes ; 
4,  5  and  6  showed  a  more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  while 
7,  8  and  0  proved  to  be  still  more  vigorous.  Boxes  10  and 
1 1  ^showed  a  con-esponding  relative  increase  in  growth,  the 
plants  being  removed  on  January  3,  when  in  bloom. 

Tomatoes. — The  growth  of  the  tomatoes  in  1,  2  and  3 
was  less  satisfactory  than  in  most  of  the  others.  An  opinion 
reorarding  the  degree  of  growth  under  the  influence  of  the 
diflerent  fertilizers  may  be  noticed  from  the  following  table, 
expressing  the  height  of  the  plants  at  different  periods  of 
the  obser\  atinn  :  — 

Height  of  Tomato  Plants. 
[Inches.] 


DATE. 

Boxes. 

1. 

S. 

s. 

4. 

5. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

31 

9. 

8 
14 
32 

10.  1  11. 

IS. 

1 

1 

/ 

8 

7 

25 

8 

18 
86 

5 
10 
22 

5 

22 

1? 

28 

13i 

24 

45 

9 
21 
44 

8i 
21 
43 

The  plants  came  in  bloom  as  follows :  in  box  10,  on 
DeeeinlKi-  18;  in  box  11,  on  December  20;  in  box  12,  on 
Decern Ix^r  23 ;  in  boxes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  on  January  1 ; 
and  iu  boxes  1  and  3  on  January  3.  The  plants  in  box  2 
came  iu  bluom  February  15. 
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Fruit  was  formed  first  on  the  plants  in  box  10,  noticed 
January  17.  It  first  appeared  in  box  12  on  January  18  ; 
boxes  4  and  9  on  January  21 ;  in  box  3  on  January  24 ; 
box  1  on  January  27  ;  in  box  8  on  February  5  ;  and  in 

7  on  February  28. 

Fruit  ripened  in  box  10  on  February  20 ;  in  boxes  J 
and  12  on  February  28 ;  in  box  9  on  March  1 ;  and  in 

8  on  March  7, 

The  plants  grown  in  the  soil  manured  with  vegetable  c 
post,  as  a  sort  of  control  experiment,  made  a  very  vigorous 
healthy  growth,  but  blossomed  late  and  had  formed  no  frui 
to  March  8,  although  retaining  their  promising  appearan< 

Besides  the  above,  the  investigations  during  the  close 
the  present  winter  season  have  been  extended  to  the  foUoi^ 
garden  vegetables,  namely :  peas,  beans,  onions,  cauliflo^ 
radish  and  turnip. 

Some  General  Considerations  for  Gfarden  Farmers. 

1.  Garden  crops  have  usually  a  short  period  of  gro^ 
and  for  this  reason  need  a  soil  rich  in  available  plant  foo< 
various  kinds,  to  meet  periodical  wants. 

2.  An  excessive  accumulation  of  half-decayed  veget 
matter,  as  stable  manure  and  compost  prepared  fipom 
healthy  refuse  material  of  the  garden,  should  be  guai 
against,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
velopment  of  objectionable  parasitic  growths.  Both  sou 
of  manurial  matter  are  very  valuable  in  their  way,  if  use 
limited  quantities  and  properly  supplemented  by  cheD 
manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  to  meet  the  special  w 
of  the  crops  under  cultivation. 

3.  A  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  chen 
manures  for  the  production  of  garden  vegetables  and  fi 
deserves  commendation,  for  they  enable  us  to  meet  men 
rectly  the  special  wants  of  any  soil  for  the  production  of  c 
raised  in  succession  during  the  same  season  on  the  same  la 
An  excessive  accumulation  of  soluble  salines  has,  howeve 
be  avoided,  for  some  garden  vegetables,  as  lettuce,  etc., 
very  sensitive  to  their  influence  (see  our  observation). 

4.  It  is  advisable  wherever  practicable  to  change 
position  of  different  garden  crops  from  season  to  seasoi 
regulate  the  accumulation  of  the  various  essential  consi 
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ents  of  plant  food  by  raising  vegetables  consuming  them  in 
different  proportions. 

5.  Wherever  the  quality  of  a  crop  controls  its  economical 
and  conunercial  value,  it  seems  advisable  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  an  accumulation  of  soluble 
saline  substances  not  called  for  by  the  crop.  This  circum- 
stance deserves  particular  attention  in  cultivation  under 
glass,  where  the  body  of  soil  is  limited,  and  the  removal  of 
such  substances  by  percolation  to  the  lower  layers  offers  but 
little  chance  of  relief.  In  our  ekperiment  above  described 
this  view  of  the  question  of  supplying  plant  food  in  the 
greenhouse  has  guided  us  in  selecting  a  series  of  concen- 
trated chemical  manures,  which  for  the  above  reason  are  now 
recommended  for  patronage. 

6.  There  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  unfailing  receipts 
for  a  general  fertilizer  mixture  best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
soil  for  the  production  of  field  and  garden  crops,  yet  there 
are  certain  relative  proportions  of  the  essential  articles  of 
plant  food  which  seem  to  recommend  themselves  for  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  for  the  market.  A  mixture  containing  the 
proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  potassium  oxide,  twelve 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  twelve  per  cent,  nitrogen 
deserves  a  careful  trial.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  add  nitrogen  at  different  times  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  should  be  added 
at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  has  been  found  desirable 
in  the  case  of  cabbages,  turnips,  cucumbers,  onions,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  strawberries,  grapes,  fruit  trees,  etc.  Peas,  beans 
and  all  leguminous  crops  need  no  such  addition,  for  after 
reaching  a  certain  size  they  are  qualified,  by  bacterial  action 
upon  their  roots,  to  benefit  by  the  elementary  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  in  sufficient  amounts  to  secure  success. 

7.  A  regular  periodical  addition  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  organic  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  matter,  as  barn-yard 
manure  and  vegetable  compost,  may  form  an  efficient  part  of 
the  system  of  manuring  adopted. 

8.  It  has  been  found  advantageous,  in  starting  the  culti- 
vation of  garden  vegetables  and  orchards  upon  new  lands, 
to  enrich  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  by  deep  ploughing, 
together  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  supply  of  natural  and 
commercial  phosphates  (South  Carolina,  Florida  or  odorless 
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phosphates,  etc.),  a  treatment  which  may  be  repeated 
time  to  time  whenever  practicable. 

9.  A  periodical  application  of  burnt  lime  or  carbonat 
lime  has  been  found  as  a  rule  advantageous  to  lands  use< 
the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  wherever  an  excei 
accumulation  of  organic  vegetable  matter  is  apt  to  c 
(from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
be  used ) .  The  presence  of  a  liberal  amount  of  calcium 
bonate  in  our  cultivated  lands  is  known  to  assist  in  n 
instances  in  the  liberation  of  plant  food  from  the  soil 
refuse  vegetable  material,  and  also  to  favor  a  beneficial 
terial  life  in  the  soil  under  cultivation. 

The  subsequent  tabular  statement  of  the  compositioi 
various  garden  crops,  taken  from  the  tables  of  E.  Wolff 
from  observations  made  at  Amherst,  may  not  be  wit 
interest  in  this  connection  :  — 

Relative  Proportions  of  Phosphoric  Acidy  Potassium   Oxide 
Nitrogen  in  Fruits  and  Garden  Crops, 


! 

1    Phosphoric 

1 

Potassium     '      ^,.^^ 

Acid. 

Oxide. 

ChenopodiacecB :  — 

Mangolds, 

6 

♦Mangolds,  . 

4.2 

Mangold  leaves, 

1                 4.5 

Sugar  beets. 

1                  4.2 

♦Sugar  beets, 

1        .         4.8 

Sugar  beet  tops. 

2.3 

Sugar  beet  leaves,     , 

5.7 

Sugar  beet  seed. 

1          1           1.0 

♦Red  beets,  . 

1                 4.1 

Spinach, 

1                  1.7 

♦Spinach, 

1                19.2 

( 

ComposUce :  — 

Lettuce, 

1                 5.3 

♦Lettuce, 

1                  7.6 

Head  lettuce,     . 

3.9 

Roman  lettuce,  . 

2.3 

♦Jerusalem  artichoke. 

1 

2.8 

Convolvulacece :  — 

Sweet  potato,     ....             1 

4.6 

^ 
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Jelalive  Proportiona  of  Phosphoric  Aeid,  Potaatium  Oxide  and 
NUrogen  in  Fruits  and  Garden  Orops  —  Continaed. 


Phosphoric 
Add. 

Potasslam 
Oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

'rucifercc ;  — 

Whitw  turnips,   ,        .        .        . 

3.6 

2.3 

•White  turnips,  , 

8.9 

1.8 

White  turnip  leaTss, 

3.1 

8.8 

*Ruta-baga», 

4.1 

1.6 

Savoy  cabbn^e,  * 

1.9 

2.5 

White  cabbage,  • 

4.1 

1.7 

•White  cabbagG, , 

11.0 

7.6 

Cauliflower, 

2.3 

2.5 

Horse-radish, 

3.9 

2.2 

Radishes,    , 

8.2 

8.8 

Kohlrabi,    . 

1.6 

1.8 

\Leurbitac£€^ :  — 

Cucumbers,         .... 

2 

1.8 

Pumpkins 

.6 

.7 

IHcacecs: — 

•Cranberries,        ,         .         .         . 

8 

- 

•Cranberries,        .... 

8.4 

2.6 

Jramimc^:  — 

Cora,  whole  plant,  green, 

8.7 

1.9 

♦Com,  whole  plant,  green, 

2.2 

2.8 

Cora  kernels,     • 

.6 

2.8 

•Com  kernels. 

.6 

2.6 

•Com,  whole  eai-s, 

.8 

2.5 

•Corn  Btover, 

4.4 

8.7 

eguminoSiE:  — 

Hay  of  peas,  cue  green,   . 

3.4 

3.4 

•Cow-pea  (Dolichos),, 

8.1 

2.9 

•Small  pea  (LathjTTUs), 

8.4 

4.2 

Peas  (seed), 

1.2 

4.3 

Pea  straw, . 

2.8 

4 

Garden  beans  (seed). 

1.2 

4 

Bean  straw, 

8.3 

- 

riliaoem:  — 

Asparagus,          .... 

1.8 

3.6 

Onions,        ..... 

1.9 

2.1 

•Onions 

2.6 

- 

■**? 
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Eelative  Proportions  of  Phosphoric  Add^  Potassium    Oxide 
Nitrogen  in  Fruits  and  Garden  Crops  —  Concluded. 


PhoRphorlc 

Potassiam 

Vlfnn 

•                                                                     '         Add. 

Oxide. 

,      JNitro 

Rosacecu:  — 

Apples, 

2.7 

♦Apples, 

1.9 

♦Peaches, 

1.3 

Pears, . 

3.6 

Strawberries, 

lA 

♦Strawberries, 

1         '         2.6 

♦Strawberry  vines. 

1           1 

.7 

Cherries,     . 

1           1 

3.3 

Plums, 

4.3 

Saxifragacem :  — 

♦Currants,  white. 

2.8 

♦Currants,  red,    .... 

2.1 

Gooseberries,      .... 

1.9 

SolanacecB:  — 

Potatoes, 

3.6 

2 

♦Potatoes,     . 

4.1 

3 

Potato  tops,  nearly  ripe. 

•*■ 

2.7 

S 

Potato  tops,  undpe,  . 

1 

3.7 

0 

♦Tomatoes,  .... 

8.7 

4 

Tobacco  leaves,. 

6.2 

5 

Tobacco  stalks, . 

3.1 

2 

Tobacco  stems,  . 

10.7 

3 

Umbelliferce:  — 

Carrots, 

2.7 

2 

♦Carrots, 

5.7 

1 

Carrot  tops. 

2.9 

5 

♦Carrot  tops,  dry, 

8 

5 

Parsnips,     . 

3.8 

2 

♦Parsnips,     . 

3.3 

1 

Celery, 

3.6 

1 

Vitaceoi:  — 

Grapes, 

8.6 

1 

Grape  seed,        .... 

1 

2 

JT 
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Fertilizing  Constituents 
[Average  amounts  in  1,000 


of  Fruits  and  Garden  Crops, 
parts  of  fresh  or  air-dry  substance.] 


§ 

< 

1 

a 

H 

oO 

a 

a 

u 

ii 

OQ 

i 
1 

g 

CkenopodiacecB  :  » 

Mangolds 

880 

1.8 

9.1 

4.8 

1.6 

.8 

.4 

.3 

.9 

•Mangolds,.        .... 

873 

1.9 

12.2 

3.8 

1.8 

.6 

.4 

- 

- 

Mangold  leaves, 

905 

8.0 

14.6 

4.5 

2.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

.8 

2.8 

Sngar  beets,     .... 

805 

1.6 

7.1 

3.8 

•  6 

.4 

.6 

' 

.8 

.8 

*Sagar  beeU 

800 

2.2 

10.4 

4.8 

.8 

.6 

.4 

1.0 

.1 

- 

Sugar  beet  tops,      . 

840 

2.0 

9.6 

2.8 

2.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

.2 

.3 

Sngar  beet  leaves,  . 

897 

8.0 

16.8 

4.0 

2.0 

3.1 

1.7 

.8 

1.3 

Sngar  beet  seed,      . 

146 

- 

46.3 

11.1 

4.2 

10.2 

7.3 

7.5 

2.0 

1.9 

•Red  beeU 

877 

2.4 

11.3 

4.4 

.9 

.6 

.3 

- 

- 

• 
Spinach 

903 

2.4 

16.0 

2.7 

6.7 

1.9 

1.0 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

•Spinach, 

922 

3.4 

9.6 

9.6 

2.1 

.6 

.5 

- 

- 

OompotiUa:  — 

Leitace,  common,    . 

940 

- 

8.1 

3.7 

.8 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.4 

Head  leUnee 

943 

2.2 

10.8 

3.9 

.8 

1.5 

.6 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

•Head  lettnoe,    .... 

970 

1.2 

- 

2.3 

.2 

.3 

.1 

- 

. 

Roman  lettuce. 

926 

2.0 

9.8 

2.5 

3.6 

1.2 

.4 

1.1 

.4 

.4 

Artichoke 

811 

- 

10.1 

2.4 

.7 

1.0 

.4 

8.9 

.6 

.2 

•Artichoke,  Jerusalem,    . 

776 

4.6 

- 

4.8 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

- 

Ckmvolvulacea:^ 

Sweet  potato,  .... 

768 

2.4 

7.4 

3.7 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.9 

Oruciftra:  — 

White  turnips. 

920 

1.8 

6.4 

2.9 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.8 

•White  turnips, 

896 

1.8 

10.1 

3.9 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

- 

White  turnip  leaves, 

898 

3.0 

11.9 

2.8 

1.1 

3.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

•Ruta-bagas 

891 

1.9 

10.6 

4.9 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

- 

- 

Savoy  cabbage, 

871 

5.8 

14.0 

8.9 

1.4 

8.0 

2.1 

1.2 

1.1 

White  cabbage. 

900 

3.0 

9.6 

4.8 

.8 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

.5 

•White  cabbage. 

984 

2.3 

- 

8.4 

.3 

.2 

•' 

- 

- 

Cabbage  leaves,       .       .       . 

890 

2.4 

15.6 

5.8 

1.6 

2.8 

2.4 

1.3 

Cauliflower,      .... 

904 

4.0 

8.0 

3.6 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

Horse-radish 

787 

4.3 

19.7 

7.7 

.4 

2.0 

2.0 

4.9 

.3 

Radishes, 

933 

1.9 

4.9 

1.6 

1.0 

.7 

4.5 

.3 

.6 

Kohlrabi 

860 

4.8 

12.3 

4.3 

.8 

.4 

2.7 

1.1 

.6 
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Fertilizing  ComtUuerUa  of  Fruits  and  Garden  Crops  —  Com 

[Average  amonnts  in  1,000  parts  of  fresh  or  air-dry  snbstanoe.] 


S 

I 

i 

P 

B 

ii 

GO 

a 
0 

i. 

ji 

CucurbUacea:  — 

Oueambert,      .... 

056 

1.6 

6.8 

2.4 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.2 

Pampkina,        .... 

900 

1.1 

4.4 

.9 

.0 

.3 

.2 

.7 

Erioacea :  — 

'^Cranberries 

006 

- 

1.8 

.9 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.3 

•Cnmborriei 

804 

.8 

1.0 

- 

.2 

.1 

.3 

Oraminea :  — 

Corn,  whole  plant,  green. 

820 

1.9 

10.4 

3.7 

.5 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

*0om,  whole  plant,  green,      . 

786 

4.1 

- 

3.6 

.5 

1.5 

.0 

1.5 

Com  kernels 

144 

16.0 

12.4 

3.7 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

6.7 

•Com  kernels,   .... 

100 

18.2 

- 

4.0 

.8 

.8 

S.l 

'•", 

•Com,  whole  ears,    . 

00 

14.1 

- 

4.7 

.6 

.2 

1.8 

6.7 

•Com  stover,     .... 

282 

11.2 

87.4 

13.2 

7.0 

6.2 

2.6 

3.0 

Zeguminoice:  — 

Hay  of  peas,  cut  green. 

167 

22.9 

62.4   23.2 

2.8 

15.6 

6.8 

6.8 

6 

•Cow-pea  (Dolichos),  green,  . 

788 

2.9 

- 

3.1 

.6 

8.0 

1.0 

1.0 

•Small  pea  (Lathyras),  dry,   . 

00 

88.5 

- 

25.7 

4.7 

17.0 

6.0 

9.0 

Peas  (seed) 

148 

35.8 

28.4 

10.1 

.2 

1.1 

1.0 

8.4 

Pea  straw,        .... 

160 

10.4 

48.1 

9.9 

1.8 

15.0 

8.5 

3.5 

2 

Garden  beans  (seed),      . 

160 

89.0 

27.4 

12.1 

.4 

1.6 

2.1 

9.7 

1 

Bean  straw,      .... 

166 

- 

40.2 

12.8 

3.2 

11.1 

2.5 

3.9 

1 

LUiacea:^ 

Asparagus 

083 

8.2 

6.0 

1.2 

.0 

.6 

.2 

.9 

Onions 

860 

2.7 

7.4 

2.5 

.2 

1.6 

.8 

1.3 

•Onions 

802 

- 

4.0 

1.8 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.7 

Ro$acem :  — 

1 

Apples, 

881 

.6 

2.2 

.8 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.3 

•Apples, 

700 

1.3 

4.1 

1.9|     .3 

.8 

.3 

.1 

•Peaches, 

884 

- 

8.4 

2.5'    . 

.1 

.2 

.5 

Pears 

881 

.6 

8.3 

1.6 

.3 

.8 

.2 

.5 

Strawberries 

002 

- 

3.3 

.7 

.0 

.5 

- 

.5 

•Strawberries 

- 

- 

6.2 

2.6 

.2 

.7 

.4 

1.0 

•Strawberry  vines,    . 

- 

- 

83.4 

3.5 

4.5 

12.2 

1.3 

4.8 

Cherries 

826 

- 

8.0 

2.0 

.1 

.8 

.2 

.6 

Plums 

888 

- 

2.0 

1.7 

- 

.8 

.2 

•♦ 

r* 
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Fertilizing  ConstUrtents  of  Fruits  and  Chrden  Crap»  —  Concluded. 
[Average  amoants  in  1,000  parts  of  fresh  or  air-dry  substance.] 


2 
1 

S 

< 

a 

oO 

02 

s 

a 

a   . 

1^ 

0 

GQ 

i 
1. 

Saxl/ragacea :  — 

^Currants,  white, 

- 

- 

5.9 

3.1 

.2 

1. 

.3 

1.1       - 

- 

Warrants,  red,  .... 

871 

- 

4.1 

1.9 

.2 

.8 

.3 

.9;    - 

- 

GooseberiiM,   .... 

908 

- 

3.3 

1.3 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.7 

- 

- 

Solanticea  :  — 

PoUtOM,    .         .         .         . 

760 

3.4 

9.5 

5.8 

.3 

,3 

.5 

1.6 

.6 

.3 

•P0UtO«fl, 

798 

2.1 

9.9 

2.9 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.7 

- 

- 

Potato  tops,  nearly  ripe. 

770 

4.9 

19.7 

4.3 

.4 

6.4 

3.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

PoUto  tops,  unripe, 

825 

6.3 

16.5 

4.4 

.3 

6.1 

2.4    1.2 

.8 

.9 

•Tomatoes,         .... 

940 

1.7 

- 

3.6 

- 

.3 

•2 

.4;    - 

_ 

Tobacco  leaves. 

180 

34.8 

140.7 

40.7 

4.5 

60.7 

10.4 

6.6     8.5 

9.4 

Tobacco  sUlks, 

180 

24.6 

64.7 

28.2 

6.6 

12.4 

.5 

9.2 

2.2 

2.4 

*Tobaceo  stems. 

106 

22.9 

140.7 

64.6 

3.4 

38.9 

12.3 

6.0 

- 

- 

U^nbelH/era:  — 

Carrots 

850 

2.2 

8.2 

8.0 

1.7 

.? 

.4 

1.1 

.6 

•* 

*Canrots,     . 

898 

1.5 

9.2 

5.1 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.9 

Carrot  tops. 

822 

5.1 

23.9 

2.9 

4.7 

7.9 

.8 

1.0  ,  1.8 

2.4 

Carrot  tops,  dry. 

98 

31.3 

125.2 

48.8 

40.3 

20.9 

6.7 

8.1       - 

- 

Parsnipa,  . 

79,3 

5.4 

10.0 

5.4 

.2 

1.1 

.6 

1.9 

.5 

.4 

^Parsnips,  . 

803 

2.2 

- 

6.2 

.1 

.9 

.5 

1.9 

- 

- 

Celery,       .        . 

841 

2.4 

17.6 

7.6 

- 

2.3 

1.0 

2.2 

1.0 

2.8 

VUacem:  — 

Grap«i 

880 

1.7 

8.8 

5.0 

.1 

1.0 

.4 

1.4 

.6 

.1 

Grape  seed,      .... 

110 

19.0 

22.7 

6.9 

.5 

6.6 

1.4J  7.0 

.8 

.1 

Most  of  the  foregoing  analyses  were  compiled  from  the  tables  of 
E.  Wolff.  Those  marked  *  are  from  analyses  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


PART    III. 


SPECIAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

C.  A.  GOESSMANN. 


I.   Communication  on  Commercial  Fertilizers  :  — 

1.  General  Introduction. 

2.  State  Laws  for  the  Regulation  of  Trade  in  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

3.  List  or  Licensed  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  from  Mat  1,  1893,  to 

MatI,  1894(52). 

4.  Analyses  of  Licensed  Fertilizers  (2L4).     . 

5.  Analyses  of  Commercl^ul  Fertilizers  and  Manurial  Substances  sent 

ON  for  Examination  (IW). 

6.  Miscellaneous  Analyses  (7). 

7.  Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  (45). 

n.   Analyses  of  Milk  sent  on  for  Examination  (26). 
n.   Analyses  of  Water  sent  on  for  Examination  (93). 

v.   Compilation  of  Analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cals AND  Refuse  Materials  used  for  Fertilizing  Purposes. 
V.   Compilation  of  Analyses   made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  Foddeb  Articles, 
Fruits,  Sugar-Producing  Plants,  Dairy  Products,  etc. 
Table  of  the  Digestibility  of  American  Feeding  Stuffs  (compiled  by  J.  B. 
Lindsey)  :  — 

A.  Experiments  with  Ruminants. 

B.  Experiments  with  Swine. 


VI. 


I. 


II 
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L 
COMMUNICATION  ON  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZ] 

1.  General  introduction. 

2.  State  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  commercia 
tilizers. 

3.  List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  Mi 
1893,  to  May  1,1894. 

4.  Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers. 

5.  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  subst 
sent  on  for  examination. 

6.  Miscellaneous  analyses. 

7.  Miscellaneous  fodder  analyses. 

1.     General  iNTRODtJcnoN. 

Fifty-two  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  applied  foi 
received  licenses  for  the  sale  of  their  various  brands  ii 
State.     Twenty-four  of  them  are  residents  of  other  St 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  samples  of  licensed  ar 
have  been  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  autho 
agents  of  the  station.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  at  the  chemical  laboratoi 
the  station,  with  the  following  results :  one  sample  conti 
all  three  essential  constituents  above  the  highest  guarai 
seventeen  samples  contained  two  of  the  essential  elec 
above  the  highest  guarantee ;  forty-five  contained  one  e 
tial  element  above  the  highest  guarantee ;  sixty-eight 
tained  three  essential  elements  at  the  lowest  guarai 
fifty-seven  contained  two  essential  elements  at  the  Ic 
guarantee ;  thirty-one  contained  one  element  at  lowest  j 
antee ;  one  sample  contained  three  essential  elements  I 
the  lowest  stated  guarantee ;  fourteen  samples  containet 
essential  elements  below  the  lowest  stated  guarantee ; 
one  contained  one  element  below  the  lowest  stated  guara 
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The  deficiency  in  one  or  two  essential  constituents  was  in 
the  majority  of  instances  compensated  for  by  an  excess  in 
the  others. 

The  variations  in  the  market  price  of  prominent  fertilizer 
constituents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  during  the  past  year 
within  the  usual  limits.  Phosphoric  acid  in  all  forms  has 
been  oflered  at  a  somewhat  lower  figure  than  last  year,  while 
nitrogen  in  its  leading  forms  has  been  somewhat  higher. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  director  of  the  station,  to  act 
as  inspector  of  conmiercial  fertilizers,  render  it  necessary  to 
discinntiiiaie^  in  official  publications  of  the  results  of  analyses 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  of  manurial  substances  in  gen- 
eral made  at  the  station,  between  analyses  of  samples  col- 
hcted  by  a  duly  qualified  delegate  of  the  experiment  stationj 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  new  laws^  and 
those  analy&ef^  which  are  made  of  samples  sent  on  for  that 
purpose  by  outside  parties.  In  regard  to  the  former  alone 
can  the  director  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  carefully 
prepared  sample,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  official  report  of  analyses  of  compound  fertilizers  and 
of  all  such  materials  as  are  to  be  used  for  manurial  purposes, 
which  are  sold  in  this  State  under  a  certificate  of  compliance 
with  the  present  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  these 
articles,  has  been  restricted  by  our  State  laws  to  a  statement 
of  chemical  composition  and  to  such  additional  information 
as  relates  to  tlie  latter. 

The  practice  of  affixing  to  each  analysis  of  this  class  of 
fertilizers  an  approximate  conmiercial  valuation  per  tftn  of 
their  principal  constituents  has,  therefore,  been  discontinued. 
This  change,  it  ia  expected,  will  tend  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  consumers  of  fertilizers  more  forcibly  towards  a  con- 
sideration  of  (he  particular  composition  of  the  different  brands 
of  fertilizers  offered  for  their  patronage^  a  circumstance  not 
infrequently  overlooked. 

The  approximate  market  value  of  the  different  brands  of 
fertilizers  obtained  by  the  current  mode  of  valuation  does 
not  exiirps^  their  respective  agricultural  value,  i.  e.,  their 
crop-producing  value ;  for  the  higher  or  lower  market  price 
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of  different  brands  of  fertilizers  does  not  necessarily 
in  a  direct  relation  to  their  particular  fitness,  withou 
reference  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  soil  to  be  ti 
and  the   special  wants  of  the  crops  to  be  raised  by- 
assistance. 

To  select  judiciously  from  among  the  various  bran 
fertilizers  offered  for  patronage  requires,  in  the  main 
kinds  of  information,  namely,  we  ought  to  feel  con 
that  the  particular  brand  of  fertilizer  in  question  ad 
contains  the  guaranteed  quantities  and  qualities  of  ess< 
articles  of  plant  food  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  that  it 
tains  them  in  such  form  and  such  proportions  as  will 
meet  existing  circumstances  and  special  wants.  In 
cases  it  may  be  mainly  either  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrog 
potash;  in  others,  two  of  them;  and  in  others  agaii 
three.  A  remunerative  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
only  be  secured  by  attending  carefully  to  the  above-s 
considerations. 

To  assist  farmers  not  yet  familiar  with  the  current 

of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  manurial  subst 

offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  some  of' the  essential 

siderations,  which  serve  as  a   basis   for  their  comm 

II  ll  valuation,  are   once  more  stated  within  a  few  subse 

.jy  pages. 

i.'Aj  The  hitherto  customary  valuation  of  manurial  subst 

jtl^  is  based  on  the  average  trade  value  of  the  essential  i 

I  •  'I'  ^5  izing  elements  specified  by  analysis.     The  money  vah 

"^'   ^(J'^  the  higher  grades  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  of  the  hi 

pricefl  compound  fertilizers  depends,  in  the  majorit 
cases,  on  the  amount  and  the  particular  form  of  two  or 
essential  articles  of  plant  food,  i.  c,  phosphoric  acid,  ] 
gen  and  potash,  which  they  contain.  To  ascertain  bj 
mode  of  valuation  the  approximate  market  value  of  a  i 
izer  (i.  e.,  the  money  worth  of  its  essential  fertilizin 
gredients),  we  multiply  the  pounds  per  ton  of  nitr( 
etc.,  by  the  trade  value  per  pound;  the  same  coui 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  phosp 
acid  and  of  potassium  oxide.  We  thus  get  the  value 
ton  of  the  several  ingredients,  and,  adding  them  toge 
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we  obtain  the  total  valuation  per  ton  in  case  of  cash  payment 
at  points  of  general  distribution. 

The  market  value  of  low-priced  materials  used  for  ma- 
norial purposes  J  as  salt,  wood  ashes,  various  kinds  of  lime, 
barn-yard  manure,  factory  refuse  and  waste  materials  of 
dlUerent  description,  quite  frequently  does  not  stand  in  a 
close  relation  to  the  market  value  of  the  amount  of  essential 
arficles  of  plant  food  they  contain.  Their  cost  varies  in 
dift'eront  localities.  Local  facilities  for  cheap  transportation, 
and  more  or  less  advantageous  mechanical  condition  for  a 
speedy  action,  exert,  as  a  rule,  a  decided  influence  on  their 
celling  price. 

The  niecbanical  condition  of  any  fertilizing  material,  simple 
or  compound,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
farmers  when  articles  of  a  similar  chemical  character  are 
offered  for  their  choice.  The  degree  of  pulverization  con- 
trols, almost  without  exception,  under  similar  conditions, 
the  rate  of  solubility,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  diflusion  of 
the  different  articles  of  plant  food  throughout  the  soil. 

The  state  of  moisture  exerts  a  no  less  important  influence 
on  the  pecuniary  value  in  case  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
substance.  Two  samples  of  fish  fertilizers,  although  equally 
pure,  may  difler  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  com- 
mercial value  on  account  of  mere  difference  in  moisture. 

Crude  stock  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and  refuse 
mato-ials  of  various  descriptions,  have  to  be  valued  with 
reference  to  the  market  price  of  their  principal  constituents, 
taking  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  their  general  fit- 
ness for  speedy  action. 


I. 
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IVadft  Vaims  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  in  Raw  Materials  and 
Chemicals,  1893. 

CentB 
per  Pound. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts,      .        ...        .        .        .  17 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates ISJ 

Organir  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine-ground  fish,  meat, 

blo<  id,  and  in  high-grade  mixed  fertilizers,  .  ITJ 

Organic  nitrogen  in  LH)tton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal  and 

ciiaUir  pomat^e, 16J 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage,        .  15 
Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-gromid   medium    bone   and 

tankage 12 
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Jh'ode  Values  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients^  etc.  —  Concladei 

Cei 
per  P< 

Organic  nitrogen  in  medium  bone  and  tankage,     .        .  ! 

Organic  nitrogen  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, 
Organic  nitrogen  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse 

fish  scraps,         ........  ' 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water, ( 

^    *  Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  *      .        ,  ( 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  and  tankage,       ...  ( 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage,         .  i 

Phosphoric  acid  in  medium  bone  and  tankage, 
Phosphoric  acid  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage,  ...  J 

'   .      -  Phosphoric  acid  in  fine-ground  fish,  cotton-seed  meal, 

^  -^      "I  linseed  meal,  castor  pomace  and  wood  ashes,  .        .  i 

Phosphoric  acid  insoluble  (in  ammonium  citrate)   in 

_,  ^  \|  mixed  fertilizers, 1 

.  i    '•'*»4  Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate,  and  in  mixtures  free 

"   ^j^  from  muriate, .  i 

-4  Potash  as  muriate, ^ 

.     'i^  The  manurial  constituents  contained  in   feed   stuflE 

,  \    il  valued  as  follows  :  — 

;^  p€rP< 

Organic  nitrogen, 1] 

'■ '  »^''*  Phosphoric  acid, I 

:'    ..  .t%  Potash, I 

♦  '"If*!  The  organic  nitrogen  in  superphosphates y  special  nun 

^  ••'w,.  cind  mixed  fertilizers  of  a  high  grade  is  usually  valued  a 

<»•*'*'  hi<?hest  figures  laid  down  in  the  trade  values  of  fertil 

.^.nl  ,^  ingredients  in  raw  materials,  namely,  fifteen  and  a  half 

ifaiii'*''  per  pound;  it  being  assumed  that  the  organic  nitrog< 

derived  from  the  best  sources,  viz.,  animal  matter,  as  i 
blood,  bones  or  other  equally  good  forms,  and  not 
leather,  shoddy,  hair  or  any  low-priced,  inferior  fori 
vegetable  matter,  unless  the  contrary  is  ascertained, 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  valued  in  this  connection  al 
cents. 

The  above  trade  values  are  the  figures  at  which,  in  th 
months  preceding  March,  1893,  the  respective  ingred 
could  be  bought  at  retail  for  cash  in  our  large  market 
the  raw  materials j  which  are  the  regular  source  of  suppl 
They  also  correspond  to  the  average  wholesale  pricei 
the  six  months  ending  March  1,  plus  about  twenty  per  < 
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in  case  of  goods  for  which  we  have  wholesale  quotations. 
The  valuations  obtained  by  use  of  the  above  figures  will  be 
found  to  agree  fairly  with  the  retail  price  at  the  large  mar- 
kets of  standard  raw  materials,  such  as :  — 


Salpbata  of  ammonia, 
Nitrate  of  soda, 
Muriate  of  potasb, 
Salpbat^of  potash, 
Dried  blood, 
Dried  ground  meat, 


Dry  ground  fish, 
Azotin, 
Ammonite, 
Castor  pomace. 
Bone  and  tankage, 
Plain  saperphosphaies. 


A  large  percentage  of  commercial  materials  consists  of 
refuse  matter  from  various  industries.  The  composition  of 
these  subsftances  depends  on  the  mode  of  manufacture  car- 
ried on.  The  rapid  progress  in  our  manufacturing  industries 
is  liable  to  afiect  at  any  time,  more  or  less  seriously,  the 
composition  of  the  refuse.  To  assist  the  farming  community 
in  a  clear  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  various  sub- 
stances sold  for  manurial  purposes,  a  frequent  examination 
into  the  temporary  charactei's  of  agricultural  chemicals  and 
refuse  materials  offered  in  our  markets  for  manurial  pur- 
poses is  constantly  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  of  the  station. 

Consumers  of  commercial  manurial  substances  do  well  to 
buy,  whenever  practicable,  on  guarantee  of  composition 
with  reference  to  their  essential  constituents,  and  to  see  to 
it  tliat  the  bill  of  sale  recognizes  that  point  of  the  bargain. 
Any  mistake  or  misunderstanding  in  the  transaction  may  be 
readily  adjusted,  in  that  case,  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  responsibility  of  the  dealer  ends  with  furnishing  an 
article  corresponding  in  its  composition  with  the  lowest 
stated  quantity  of  each  specified  essential  constituent. 

Our  present  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  include  not  only  the  various  brands  of 
compound  fertilizers ^  but  also  all  materials,  single  or  com- 
pound, without  reference  to  source,  used  for  manurial  pur- 
poses when  offered  for  sale  in  our  market  at  ten  dollars  or 
more  per  ton.  Copies  of  our  present  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  had  by  all 
interested,  on  application  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural Exi>eriment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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2.     The  Provisions  of  the  Act  are  as  follows 

[Chapter  296,] 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  op  commercial  fertilizi 
Be  it  enacted^  etc,^  as  follows : 

Section  1 .    Every  lot  or  parcel  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  n 
rial  used  for  manurial  purposes  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
within  this  Commonwealth,  the  rejiail  price  of  which  is  ten  do 
"J  or  more  per  ton,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plainly  printed  s 

ment  clearly  and  truly  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of 
tilizer  in  the  package,  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under  \v 
the  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufactur 
'^  importer,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  a  chemical  analysis 

ing  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia 
potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  of  phosphoric  aci 
available  form  soluble  in  distilled  water  and  reveited,  as  we 
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,.  ,^\.  the  total  phosphoric  acid.     In  the  case  of  those  fertilizers  ^ 

consist  of  other  and  cheaper  materials,  said  label  shall  gi 
correct  general  statement  of  the  composition  and  ingredieni 
k  the  fertilizer  it  accompanies. 

Sect.  2.     Before  any  commercial  fertilizer,  the  retail  pric 
»•  which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  is  sold,  offered  or  exp 

for  sale,  the  importer,  manufacturer  or  party  who  causes  it  t 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
file  with  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experii 
^'^'.T,'*^  station,  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  named  in  section  on 

^  ***^'  this  act,  and  shall  also  deposit  with  said  director  at  his  requ( 

JIj^  sealed  glass  jar  or  bottle,  containing  not  less  than  one  poun 

-j^i»»'  the  fertilizer,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  avc 

sample  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller  of 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial 
poses,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton, 
pay  for  each  brand,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  annuall; 
the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment  sta 
an  analysis  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  following 
tilizing  ingredients  :  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potass 
contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  brand  or  fertilizer  :  provi 
that  whenever  the  manufacturer  or  importer  shall  have  paid 
fee  herein  required  for  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  sellei 
such  manufacturer  or  importer,  such  agent  or  seller  shall  nc 
required  to  pay  the  fee  named  in  this  section ;  and  on  receij 
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satd  analyBis  fees  and  statement  specified  in  section  two,  the  direc- 
tor of  said  station  ahnll  issue  certificates  of  compliance  with  this 
act. 

Sect.  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  ofifer  or  expose  for  sale  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed, 
roasted,  or  in  any  form  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  any 
ferttllzer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  printed  certificate  of  the 
fact,  said  certificate  to  be  conspicuously  afiSxed  to  every  package 
of  such  fertilizer  or  manure  and  to  accompany  or  go  with  every 
parcel  or  lot  of  the  same. 

Skct,  5.  Any  person  selling,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  any 
commercial  fertilizer  without  the  statement  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  or  with  a  label  stating  that  said  fertilizer  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  ^ 
mentioned  in  said  section  than  is  contained  therein,  or  respecting 
the  sale  of  which  all  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  have 
not  been  fully  complied  with,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollai*s  for  the  first  I 
offence,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence.  ' 

Sect.  6.  This  net  shall  not  affect  parties  manufacturing,  im- 
porting or  purchasing  fertilizers  for  their  own  use,  and  not  to  sell 
in  this  state.  T         \ 

Sect-  7.  The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  shall  pay  the  analysis  fees,  as  soon  as  received  by  }  ' 
him,  into  the  treasury  of  the  station,  and  shall  cause  one  analysis 
or  more  of  each  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  purposes 
to  be  made  annually «  and  publish  the  results  monthly,  with  such 
additional  infonnatioo  as  circumstances  advise :  provided^  such 
information  relates  ouly  to  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  or 
fertilizing  material  insjiected.  Said  director  is  hereby  authorized 
ID  person  or  by  deputy  to  take  a  sample,  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
in  weight,  for  analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  fertilizer  or  [ 
any  material  used  for  manurial  purposes  which  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  any  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  dealer ;  but 
said  sample  shall  be  drawn  in  the  presence  of  said  party  or  parties 
in  interest  or  their  representative,  and  taken  from  a  parcel  or  a  /:'•*'. 
number  of  packages  which  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  lot  iuspected,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  then 
divided  into  two  equal  samples  and  placed  in  glass  vessels  and 
carefully  sealed  and  a  label  placed  on  each,  stating  the  name  or 
brand  of  tUt*  fertilizer  or  material  sampled,  the  name  of  the  party  .  4 
flora  whose  stock  the  sample  was  drawn  and  the  time  and  place 
of  drawirjf^,  and  said  label  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  director  or 
hie  deputy  and  by  the  party  or  parties  in  interest  or  their  represent- 
atives present  at  the  drawing  and  sealing  of  said  sample ;  one  of 
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said  duplicate  samples  shall  be  retained  by  the  director  ai 
other  by  the  party  whose  stock  was  sampled.  All  parties 
ing  this  act  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  director  of  said  st 
but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  director,  upon  ascertainir 
violation  of  this  act,  to  forthwith  notify  the  manufacturer 
porter  in  writing,  and  give  him  not  less  than  thirty  days  thei 
in  which  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  but 
^Ik'*^^  '  shall  be  no  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fei 

or  fertilizing  material  if  the  same  shall  be  found  substa 
equivalent  to  the  statement  of  analysis  made  by  the  manufs 
'^^*  J  or  importer. 

'^*j|  Sect.  8.     Sections  eleven  to  sixteen  inclusive  of  chaptei 

of  the  Public  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Sept 
'    "^  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.     [^Approvet 

,  111"  i  Sy  1888. J 

^     J 

-  ^'^^ 

r    \"|      .  Instmctiona  to  JUanufacturersj  Importers^  Ageivts  and  SeU 

'    *^  I-W  Commercial  Fertilizers  or  Materials  used  for  Manuria 

..  J^ii  poses  in  Massachusetts, 

\^i|  1.     An  application  for  a  certificate  of  compliance 

/"  ^  the  regulations  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizer 

y    *^'*  materials  used  for  manurial  purposes  in  this  State  mi 

j     ;-;Jr  accompanied:  — 

!  i^w  I^irsty  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  name  of  each 

* !' jij  oflTered  for  sale. 

^  'jjjjji  Second y  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  phosj 

1 !  |»  «  acid,  of  nitrogen  and  of  potassium  oxide  guaranteed  ii 

-**"**  „*-,  distinct  brand. 

Thirdy  with  the  fee  charged  by  the  State  for  a  certii 
which  is  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  following  articles, 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  oxide,  guaranteed  i 
distinct  brand. 

2.  The  obligation  to  secure  a  certificate  applies  nol 
to  compound  fertilizers  but  to  all  substances,  single  or 
pound,  used  for  manurial  purposes,  and  oflTered  for  si 
ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

3.  The  certificate  must  be  secured  annually  befoi 
first  of  May. 

4.  Manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in  comm 
fertilizers  can  appoint  in  this  State  as  many  agents  as 
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desire,  after  having  secured  at  this  oflSce  the  certificate  of 
compliance  with  our  laws. 

5.  Agents  of  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
commercial  fertilizers  are  held  personally  responsible  for 
their  transactions  until  they  can  prove  that  the  articles  they 
offer  for  sale  are  duly  recorded  in  this  office. 

6.  Manufacturers  and  importers  are  requested  to  furnish 
a  list  of  their  agents. 

7.  All  applications  for  certificates  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Arrangements  are  made,  as  in  previous  years,  to  attend 
to  the  examination  of  objects  of  general  interest  to  the  farm- 
ing community,  to  the  full  extent  of  existing  resources. 
Requests  for  analyses  of  substances  —  as  fodder  articles, 
fertilizers,  etc.  —  coming  through  officers  of  agricultural 
societies  and  farmers'  clubs  within  the  State  will  receive 
hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  first  attention,  and  in  the  order 
that  the  applications  arrive  at  the  office  of  the  station.  The 
results  will  be  returned  without  a  charge  for  the  services 
rendered.  Application  of  private  parties  for  analyses  of 
substances,  free  of  charge,  will  receive  a  careful  considera- 
tion whenever  the  results  promise  to  be  of  a  more  genei*al 
interest.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  work  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  station  of  which  the  results  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  managers  for  publication,  if  deemed  advisable  in  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

All  parcels  and  communications  sent  to  **The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Experiment  Station  "  must  have  express  and 
postal  charges  prepaid,  to  receive  attention. 
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3.  List  op  Manutacturebs  and  Dealers  who 
SECURED  Certificates  roR  the  Sale  of  Co 
ciAL  Fertilizers  in  this  State  during  the 
Year  (May  1,  1893,  to  May  1,  1894)  ani 
Brands  licensed  by  Each. 

Allison,  Stroup  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Odorless  Phosphate. 
Canada  Wood  Ashes. 

Ames  Fertilizer  Company,  Peabody,  Mass. :  — 
Plymouth  Rock  Brand. 
Special  Potato  Fertilizer. 
Pure  Fine  Bone. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  :  — 
'^  A  A  "  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Special  Grass  Manure. 
Special  Tobacco  Manure. 
Special  Corn  Manure. 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 
Animal  Fertilizer. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Stockbndge  Special  Manures. 
Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Farm  and  Garden  Phosphate,  or  Ammoniated 
Bowker's  Lawn  and  Garden  Dressing. 
Bowker's  Fish  and  Potash. 
Bowker's  Potato  and  Vegetable  Manure. 
Bowker's  Sure  Crop  Bone  Phosphate. 
Gloucester  Fish  and  Potash. 
Bowker's  Dried  Ground  Fish. 
Bowker's  Fresh  Ground  Bone. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Dried  Blood.    . 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
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Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  —  '•  * 

Bradley's  XL  Phosphate. 
BD  Sea  Fowl  Guano. 
Bradley's  Potato  Manure. 
Original  Coe's  Superphosphate. 
Bradley's  Complete  Manures. 
Break's  Fertilizer. 

High-grade  Tobacco  Manure.  ^  ^    ^ 

Bradley's  English  Lawn  Fertilizer.  • 

Farmer's  New  Method  Fertilizer. 

Bradley's  Fish  and  Potash.  ' 

Bradley's  Pure  Fine-ground  Bone.  \ 

Dissolved  Bone-black.  [ 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 

I 

V 
W.  J.  Brightman  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. :—  '      ' 

Dry  Ground  Fish. 

Fish  and  Potash. 

Superphosphate. 

Bryant  &  Brett,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Burgess  &  Roy,  South  Attleborough,  Mass.  :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 

Joseph  Church  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. :  — 
Special  Fertilizer  (B  Brand) . 
Standard  Fertilizer  (C  Brand). 
Fish  and  Potash  (D  Brand). 

Clark's  Cove  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  :  — 
Bay  State  Fertilizer. 
Bay  State  Fertilizer,  G.  G. 
Great  Planet  '*  A  "  Manure. 
King  Philip  Guano. 
Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
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Clark's  Cove  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Condtid 
Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Bone. 
Potato  Manure. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Cleveland  Dryer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Cleveland  Superphosphate. 
Cleveland  Potato  Phosphate. 
Cleveland  Corn  and  Grain  Phosphate. 
Cleveland  Fertilizer. 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  O. :— • 
Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

E.  Frank  Coe,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Alkaline  Bone  Phosphate. 
Special  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Potato  Fertilizer. 

Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Fish  Guano  and  Potash. 
Gold  Brand  Excelsior  Guano. 
Red  Brand  Excelsior  Guano. 

Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :- 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Potato,  Tobacco  and  Hop  Phosphate. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Ammoniated  Wheat  and  Corn  Phosphate. 
New  Rival  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Ammoniated  Practical  Superphosphate. 
Vegetable  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Lawn  Fertilizer. 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 
Ground  Bone  Meal. 

Cumberland  Bone  Company,  Portland,  Me.  :  — 
Cumberland  Superphosphate. 
Cumberland  Potato  Fertilizer. 
Cumberland  Fertilizer. 
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L.  B.  Darling  Fertilizer  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. :  — 
Darling's  Animal  Fertilizer. 
Darling's  Extra  Bone  Phosphate. 
Darling's  Potato  and  Root  Crop  Fertilizer. 
Darling's  Lawn  and  Garden  Fertilizer. 
Darling's  Tobacco  Grower. 
Darling's  Pure  Fine  Bone. 
Darling's  Pure  Dissolved  Bone. 

John  C.  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Dow's  Ground  Bone  Fertilizer. 
Dow's  Nitrogenous  Superphosphate. 
Dow's  Ground  Bone. 

Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes. 

William  E.  Fyfe  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass. :  — 
Star  Brand  Canada  Wood  Ashes. 

Great  Eastern  Fertilizer  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. :  — 
Great  Eastern  General,  for  Grass  and  Grain. 
Great  Eastern  Vegetable,  Vine  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Great  Eastern  General,  Oats,  Buckwheat  and  Seeding-down 
Phosphate. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.  :  — 
Gregory's  Combination  Fertilizer. 
Gregory's  Corn  Fertilizer. 
Gregory's  Potato  Fertilizer. 

Hargraves'  Manufacturing  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Edmund  Hersey,  Hingham,  Mass. :  — 
Fine-ground  Bone. 

Thomas  Hersom  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 
Meat  and  Bone. 
Bone  Meal. 
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John  G.  Jefferds,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 
Potato  Manure. 
Ground  Bone. 

John  Joynt,  St.  Helens,  Ont. :  — 

Canada  Hardwood  Unleached  Ashes. 


^'tfi^HP       J  F.  K.  Lalor,  Dunnville,  Ont. :  — 

~  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes  (Maple  Brand) . 


A.  Lee  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  — 
Lawrence  Fertilizer. 

Lowell  Bone  Fertilizer  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. :  — 
Lowell  Bone  Fertilizer. 


I  *      I  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  NewYork,  N.. 

Mapes  Superphosphates. 

Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures. 
_  Peruvian  Guanos. 

|X1I  I  Bone  Manures. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 


James  E.  McGovern,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 
West  Andover  Market  Bone  Phosphate. 

Monroe,  DeForest  &  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. :  — 
Hardwood  Ashes. 

National  Fertilizer  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Chittenden's  Complete  Fertilizers. 
Chittenden's  Universal  Phosphate. 
Chittenden's  Fish  and  Potash. 
Chittenden's  Ground  Bone. 

Pacific  Guano  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 


I  Pacific  Guano. 

Potato  Manure. 


Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 

Fish  and  Potash. 

High-grade  General  Fertilizer. 
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John  J.  Peters,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. :  — 
Sheep  Fertilizer. 

Prentiss,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  — 
Complete  Manures. 
Phosphate. 
Tankage. 

Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 

Preston  Fertilizer  Company,  Greenpoint,  Long  Island ; 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Quinnipiac  Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac  Potato  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Market  Garden  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Com  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash  (Crossed  Fishes). 
Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash  (Plain) . 
Quinnipiac  Havana  Fertilizer. 
Quinnipiac  Onion  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Bone  Meal. 
Quinnipiac  Grass  Fertilizer. 
Quinnipiac  Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Quinnipiac  Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 


V    < 


The  Read  Fertilizer  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Read's  Standard  Phosphate. 
H.  G.  Farmer's  Friend. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
Vegetable  and  Vine  Phosphate. 

John  S.  Reese  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  — 
New  England  Favorite. 
Potato  Special. 
Pilgrim. 
Mayflower. 
Columbus  A. 
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Lucien  Sanderson,  New  Haven,  Conn. :  — 
Formula  A. 
Formula  B. 

H.  G.  Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  Potash-magnesia. 
Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Blood,  Meat  and  Bone. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 


.  -*^m 


Edward  H.  Smith,  Northborough,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Springfield  Provision  Company,  Brightwood,  Mass. :  — 
Blood,  Meat  and  Bone. 

Standard  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Superphosphate. 
Standard  Fertilizer. 
Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Complete  Manure. 
Standard  Guano. 

Chas.  Stevens,  Napanee,  Ont. :  — 

'*  Beaver  Brand  "  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes. 

F.  C.  Sturtevant,  Hartford,  Conn.  :  — 
Sturtevant's  Tobacco  and  Sulphur. 

J.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

Origiual  Bay  State  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Imperial  Bone  Superphosphate. 

Walker,  Stratman  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  — 
Potato  Special. 
Tobacco  Special. 
Banner  Fertilizer. 
Four-fold  Fertilizer. 


Whittemore  Bros.,  Wayland,  Mass. :  — 
Whittemore's  Complete  Manure. 
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Leander  Wilcox,  Mystic,  Conn. :  — 

Potato,  Onion  and  Tobacco  Manure. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Phosphate. 
H.  G.  Fish  and  Potash. 
Dry  Ground  Fish  Guano. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Univei-sal  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone. 
High-grade  Special. 
Lawn  Dressing. 
Potato  and  Tobacco  Manure. 
Fine  Wrapper  Tobacco  Grower. 
Royal  Bone  Phosphate. 
Prolific  Crop  Producer. 
Potato  Phosphate. 
Corn  Phosphate. 
Grass  Manure. 
Onion  Manure. 
Pure  Bone  Meal. 
Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
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5.     Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Mani 
Substances  sent  on  for  Examination. 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Westminster,  Mass. 
sent  on  from  South  Sudbary,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  South  Deerfleld, 
v.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.] 


Pes  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C  , 

18.06 

6.51 

4.80 

4.67 

1 

Potassium  oxide,      . 

4.17 

5.27 

3.42 

2.12 

Calcium  oxide, 

24.68 

38.92 

43.40 

49.36 

n. 

Phosphoric  acid, 

.79 

1.23 

1.71 

.61 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

27.66 

21.09 

10.51 

5.63 

1 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calcina- 

tion),     

25.06 

19.32 

9.02 

4.04 

1 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.;  III.,  sent  on  from  Rock  Bottom, 
IV.  and  v.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass  ] 


Pbr  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

11.39 

7.87 

19.85 

11.15 

1 

Potassium  oxide,      . 

8.39 

5.56 

3.66 

5.83 

Calcium  oxide, 

33.05 

37.93 

_♦ 

_♦ 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.74 

.74 

.95 

1.83 

1 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

16.11 

19.02 

16.89 

23.85 

3 

Insoluble  matter(after  calcina- 

tion),     

14.27 

17.64 

13.24 

18.17 

2 

♦  Not  determined. 
Wood  Ashes. 


[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Lowell,  Mass. ;  III.  and  IV.,  sent  on  from  Boston, 
v.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass  ] 

Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,      . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter(after  calcina- 
tion),      

7.30 
4.97 

.46 

17.98 

3.39 
5.52 
2.41 

15.72 

16.59 

6.45 

.77 

6.02 

9.51 

5.72 

.56 

13.25 

2 

I . 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 
Wood  Ashes. 

[I ,  sent  on  from  Tewksbnry,  Mass.;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.; 
IV.  and  v.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 


PbhCkht. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100«  C, 

11.30 

15.01 

8.49 

18.13 

14.26 

Potassium  bxide,     . 

6.80 

8.05 

7.10 

6.05 

6.95 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.69 

.67 

.31 

.92 

1.43 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calei- 

nation),         .... 

16.66 

18.38 

16.97 

15.33 

15.03 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),       .... 

13.66 

15.84 

15.25 

13.46 

12.76 

Wood  Ashes, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Wlncheudon,  Mass.;  II.,  sent  on  from  North  Hadley,  Mass. ;  III., 
sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  IV.|  sent  on  from  Framingham,  Mass.;  Y.,  sent  on 
from  North  Sudbury,  Mass.J 


PlH  CBMT. 

I 

IL 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

23.07 

4.48 

16.16 

16.39 

17.74 

Potassium  oxide,     . 

2.87 

6.75 

5.88 

4.83 

6.45 

Calcium  oxide, 

33.04 

37.32 

32.46 

35.62 

33.76 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.48 

1.82 

1.07 

1.33 

1.00 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

10.96 

16.63 

15.34 

10.07 

13.37 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),       .... 

9.29 

13.72 

13.09 

9.28 

12.13 

Wood  Ashes, 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Eastham,  Mass  ;  IV., 
sent  on  from  Wcstborongh,  Mass. ;  Y.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass  ] 


Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Potassium  oxide. 

Calcium  oxide. 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 
nation),        .        .        .        . 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),        .        .        .        « 


8.96 

3.00 

25.60 

.97 

36.93 

34;  89 


18.00 
8.74 

36.44 
1.79 

8.44 

6.40 


15.33 

6.96 

36.14 

.26 

12.91 

10.38 


20.57 
5.93 

32.03 
1.48 

10.05 

8.09 


19.52 
6.21 

29.51 
1.83 

13.47 

10.85 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 
Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Waltham,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Westminster,  M 
IV.  and  v.,  sent  on  from  Montague,  Mass.] 

! 

Pkb  Ceht. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation), 


8.97 
6.86 
1.66 

17.07 


23.75 

4.68 

.90 

17.43 


3.13 
4.73 
1.33 

22.03 


16. q? 
4.24 
1.15 

16.73 


26 


II 


Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  fh>m  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  3 
lY.,  sent  on  from  Hadley,  Mass  ;  Y.,  sent  on  fVom  Sudbury,  Mass.] 


Per  Cext. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

20.98 

9.39 

17.35 

13.43 

1 

Potassium  oxide,      , 

3.23 

7.64 

7.07 

5.76 

Calcium  oxide, 

46.44 

39.00 

35.51 

_• 

Phosphoric  acid. 

1.02 

1.69 

1.64 

1.54 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation), '      .        .        .        . 

15.73 

15.44 

8.60 

_♦ 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

14.10 

13.95 

6.30 

10.23 

1 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  III ,  sent  on  from ' Westboi 
Mass.;  lY.,  sent  on  from  Acton,  Mass.;  Y.,  sent  on  from  South  Framin 

Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

8.21 

11.28 

6.60 

23.49 

Potassium  oxide, 

6.99 

6.81 

6.93  !     3.56 

Calcium  oxide. 

39.48 

40.24 

45.20  !      -♦ 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.13 

1.28 

1.41  1     1.25 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

10.33 

10.58 

10.57     11.02 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),       .... 

9.15 

9.33 

8.57       9.11 

1 

•  Not  determined. 
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5.    Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Sonth  Sndbnry,  Mass. ;  III.  and  IV.,  sent  on  from  Concord^ 
Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Acton,  Mass.] 


Pbr  Cent. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 
nation),        .... 

10.61 
5.24 

1.20 

29.60 

20.80 

4.19 

.67 

25.39 

10.85 
4.33 
3.75 

12.00 

17.09 
5.00 
1.05 

18.42 

21.30 
4.00 
1.13 

8.97 

Wood  Ashes, 

[I.  and  n.,  sent  on  from  Sonthampton,  Mass. ;  III.  and  IV.,  sent  on  from  Concord^ 
Mass.;  Y.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.] 


Per  Cknt. 

I. 

II.              III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

6.72 

16.75 

18.00 

22.21 

37.56 

Potassium  oxide,      . 

5.72 

4.58 

9.46 

4.40 

1.51 

Calcium  oxide. 

_♦ 

_♦ 

35.88 

34.24 

_♦ 

Phosphoric  acid, 

.38 

1.51 

1.13 

.56 

.67 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

_♦ 

_♦ 

8.72 

16.15 

_♦ 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

7.22 

26.87 

6.90 

13.65 

10.38 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  East  Whately,  Mass. ; 
IV.,  sent  on  from  WestNorthfield,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Sanderland,  Mass  ] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

19.43 

14.04 

11.06 

5.04 

21.83 

Potassium  oxide,      . 

4.55 

6.57 

4.81 

6.35 

6.12 

Calcium  oxide, 

35.48 

34.55 

_* 

_♦ 

_  * 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.81 

1.60 

.82 

1.54 

1.74 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),        .... 

17.58 

13.50 

_♦ 

_♦ 

^* 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),        .... 

14.79 

11.28 

5.76 

13.55 

11.78 

*  Not  determined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 
Wood  Ashes. 


tl.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III 

.,  sent  on  from  Hadley,  Mass 

sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  West  Northfield,  Mas 

Pkr  Ckmt. 

I. 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

14.16 

16.19 

10.44 

15.79 

Potassium  oxide, 

5.78 

6.36 

6.38 

6.86 

Calcium  oxide. 

32.47 

34.16 

_♦ 

_♦ 

Phosphoric  acid, 

1.61 

1.00 

1.28 

.95 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calci- 

nation),       .... 

15.46 

14.35 

_♦ 

_♦ 

Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 

nation),       .... 

13.06 

12.27 

23.08 

18.17 

*  Not  determined. 


Wood  Ashes. 


tl.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  West  Northfield,  Mass 
IV.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  V., 

;  in.,  sent  on  flrom  Amherst 
sent  on  from  Pelham,  Mass.] 

Pkr  Cbht. 

I. 

n. 

lU. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,     . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),        .... 

10.92 
5.07 
1.07 

21.19 

5.36 
7.00 
1.97 

18.65 

9.52 
4.31 
1.23 

14.35 

8.11 
4.88 
1.31 

16.18 

Wood  Ashes. 


[I.  and  II  ,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Danvers,  Mas 
sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  V.,  sent  on  from  Westborough,  Mass 

Per  Ckkt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),        .... 

16.38 

6.55 

.51 

10.16 

9.90 
7.44 
1.71 

16.79 

10.49 
5.57 
1.07 

11.25 

16.18 
3.39 
1.28 

15.36 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 
Wood  Ashes, 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III ,  sent  on  from  Hudson,  Mass.;  IV., 
sent  on  from  Hlngham,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Oranby,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Potassium  oxide,     . 
Calcium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),       .... 

4.87 

4.82 

37.00 

1.40 

22.81 

11.22 
4.10 

32.60 
1.28 

18.06 

17.70 
4.13 

33.20 
1.28 

14.31 

2.37 

4.79 

32.80 

1.16 

30.38 

11.07 
4.40 

42.80 
1.80 

13.91 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  South  Deerfield, 
Mass. ;  IV  ,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  Y.,  sent  on  from  South  Sudbury, 
Mass.] 


Per  Cknt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,      . 
Calcium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),        .... 

.30 
5.30 

3.08 
5.12 

1.65 

9.22 

_♦ 

1.54 
10.90 

3.60 

5.56 

41.97 

.77 

21.23 

7.35 

4.74 

42.40 

1.66 

16.78 

29.48 
2.38 

37.71 
1.08 

3.75 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Amher&t,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Hadley,  Mass. ;  IV., 
sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  West  Northfield,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C  , 
Potassium  oxide,     . 
Calcium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calci- 
nation),        .        .        .        . 


13.57 
7.63 

32.51 
1.45 

32.57 


II. 


16.85 
5.88 

36.42 
1.51 

4.46 


Per  Cent. 

III.  IV. 


30.38 
4.48 

26.55 
1.22 

11.01 


18.05 
4.04 

1.15 

11.41 


9.19 

5.70 

36.00 

1.41 

12.58 


> 


Not  determined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 
Wood  Asfiea. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Marlboroagh,  Mass. ;  IT.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
and  v.;  sent  on  from  Marblehead^  Mass.] 

Pbk  Cbxt. 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

rv. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Potassium  oxide,      . 
Calcium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter,     . 

.  ;     2.98 
.  1     4.98 
.  1  37.26 
1.15 
.      25.25 

4.21 
3.82 

31.14 
2.98 

18.97 

20.97 

5.12 

31.80 

.70 

14.73 

12.72 
5.48 

37.00 
1.22  1 

15.12 

Wood  Ashes, 


[I.,  sent  on  from  Hudson,  Mass. ;  II 
sent  on  from  Oranby,  Mass. 

.,  sent  on  from  Hingham,  Mass. ;  III. 
;  v.,  sent  on  from  Amesbory,  Mass/ 

1 

Pke  Ckst. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide. 
Calcium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  matter,     . 

17.70 
4.13 

33.20 
1.28 

14.31 

2.37 
4.79 

32.80 
1.16 

30.38 

11.07 
4.40 

42.80 
1.80 

13.91 

1.17 
4.31 

25.60 
1.54 

39.49 

Wood  Ashes, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Merrimac,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass 
sent  on  from  Clinton,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Fall  River,  Mass.] 


II. 


Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Potassium  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter,     . 


10.67 
5.74 

38.60 
1.28 

11.75 


5.18 

5.93 

39.40 

.96 

6.97 


III. 


9.81 
4.90 
44.40 
1.66 
1.40 


25.28 
3.72 

1.25 
12.38 


*  Not  determined. 


w 
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5.    Analyses,  etc.  —  CorUimied. 
Cotton-hull  Ashes. 


[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.;  III.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  lY., 
sent  on  from  Agawam,  Mass.] 

" 

Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,   . 
Insoluble  matter,  . 

•        •        •        • 

9.87 
24.06 

7.68 
15.38 

7.77 
20.40 

7.83 
11.78 

14.78 

23.96 

7.93 

10.10 

13.92 

24.12 

9.21 

9.33 

Ashes  from  Cremation  of  SwUL 
[Sent  on  from  Lowell,  Mass.] 


Pbh  Ckht. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .        .        .        . 

.51 

.07 

.04 

.11 

Potassium  oxide, 

1.73 

8.83 

7.03 

1.25 

Calcium  oxide, 

24.79 

28.18 

33.74 

47.60 

Magnesium  oxide,         .... 

1.87 

_♦ 

_♦ 

_♦ 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, . 

3.57 

7.63 

6.25 

1.06 

Phosphoric  acid, 

16.61 

17.18 

26.09 

32.26 

Insoluble  matter  ^before  calcination), 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination),   . 

39.60 

18.49 

14.40 

15.13 

29.72 

16.53 

11.41 

13.20 

*  Not  determined. 

Logwood  Ashes, 

[Sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 55 

Potassium  oxide, .26 

Calcium  oxide, 58.26 

Magnesium  oxide, 1.46 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, 1.46 

Phosphoric  acid, .70 

Carbonic  acid, 32.95 

Insoluble  matter, 3.09 

Sewage. 

[Sent  on  from  Danvers,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 99.959 

Potassium  oxide, 0033 

Phosphoric  acid, 0012 

Nitrogen, 0028 


I  ' 


_a 


f^ 


s 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  CkynJtinued. 

Peat. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Nitrogen, •  .        .        .        . 

Florida  Muck. 
[Sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Nitrogen, 

•  Canal  Mud. 

[Sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 


Muck. 
[I ,  sent  on  from  Rockbottom,  Mass. ;  II ,  sent  on  from  Pansy  Park,  Ma 


[^u»»^ 

^22  Moisture  at  100°  C, 

''Til  Nitrogen,     . 


Per  Ce 


78.06 
.43 


Horse  Manure. 
[Sent  on  from  Westborongh,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C  , 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 


Boiler  Soot. 
[Sent  on  from  Hatfleld,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Calcium  oxide, 

Magnesium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 


I     • 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 

Castor  Pomace. 
[I.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.  \  II.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 


Per  Ceht. 

I. 

11. 

Moisture  at  100*>  C,    ....... 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter, 

10.08 
3.40 
2.26 
6.60 
1.70 

8.07 

_♦ 

_♦ 
6.22 

♦  Not  determined. 

Muriate  of  Potash, 
p.,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cknt. 

1. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C  , 

Potassium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 

1.98 

62.00 

.26 

.30 

36.00 

.18 

Saltpetre. 

rSent  on  from  Sonth  Acton,  Mass.] 

*■  Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, ^6 

Potassium  oxide, 45.74 

Nitrogen, ^-^^ 

Saltpetre  Waste, 

rSent  on  from  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass.] 

••  Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 1-90 

Potassium  oxide, ^-24 

Sodium  oxide,         . 43.01 

Chlorine, 

Nitrogen, 


43.69 
1.66 


Sulphate  of  Soda. 
[Sent  on  from  Denver,  Col.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Water  of  combination, 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Insoluble  matter,    . 


Per  Cent. 

1.38 

.99 

64.93 

.16 


*     > 


i 


L 
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5.    Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 
NUraJte  of  Soda, 


[.Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,     . 


Carbonate  of  Potash. 
[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Wat€r  of  combination. 
Potassium  oxide,     . 
Magnesium  oxide,  , 
Insoluble  matter,     . 


Odorless  Phosphate, 


{I.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Marshfield,  Mass. ;  III 
from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Per  Cext. 

I.    i    II. 

1 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Calcium  oxide, 

Carbonic  acid, 

Insoluble  matter, 

1.12 

.32 

18.40 

49.00 

2.67 

7.20 

.60 

.52 

19.45 

61.30 

2.25 

5.12 

Concentrated  Phosphates. 

\l.f  doable  superphosphate;  II.,  phosphate  of  ammonia;  III.,  phosphate  o 
sent  on  from  New  York,  N.  Y.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C,  . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Calcium  oxide,   . 
Total  phosphoric  acid, 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid,    . 
Revertea  phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Nitrogen,    .... 
Insoluble  matter, 


5.74 


16.00 

47.80 

38.38 

9.04 

.38 

.60 


6.05 


43.86 


10.37 
.82 


Not  determined. 
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5.    Analtsbs,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Florida  Phosphates. 

[Sent  on  from  Amhent,  Mass.] 


Pbr  Cbst. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

.95 

2.52 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

23.87 

21.72 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

.16 

_• 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 

1.37 

_• 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 

22.34 

.• 

Insoluble  matter, 

81.77 

80.50 

SotUh  Carolina  Floats. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 83 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 23.39 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, Trace 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 2.33 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 21.06 

Insoluble  matter, 20.16 

Ground  Bone. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Peabody,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent 
on  from  Northborongh,  Mass.] 


Per  Cbxt. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

5.94 

4.62 

4.85 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

25.33 

25.68 

22.96 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,    . 

.32 

.52 

.29 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, . 

15.16 

18.23 

9.77 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 

9.85 

6.93 

12.90 

Nitrogen,     .... 

2.96 

2.18 

4.02 

Insoluble  matter. 

1.02 

_• 

.70 

Not  determined. 


I 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continnsd. 
Gh-ound  Bone. 

[Sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.] 

Pkr  Cent. 


■• 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 

9.23 

8.71 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

21.80 

20.29 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,    ..... 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 

. 

_ 

12.96 

10.20 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,         .... 

8.84 

10.09 

Nitrogen, 

3.64 

8.70 

Cotton-seed  Meal. 


[I.,  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mass 

;  IV.  and  Y.,  sent 

] 

on  from 

Per  Cent. 

I.        1        II.       1       III.       '       IV. 

1                                    1 

Moisture  at  100°  C, . 
Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Nitrogen, 

8.65 
2.25 
3.17 
6.50 

7.78 
1.78 
3.15 
6.24 

6.48 
2.50 
2.58 
6.88 

6.47 
7.23 

♦  Not  determined. 


Mill  Sweepings. 
[Sent  on  from  Weatborongh,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,    . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 


Home-mixed  Fertilizers. 

[I.,  animal  meal  and  tankage;  II.,  tankage  and  potash,  sent  on  from 

Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Nitrogen,     . 


3.20 


19.71 
4.48 


I   V 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Concluded. 

Animal  Fertilizers, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 


" 

Per  Cknt. 

I. 

II. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid,     . 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  . 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid^ . 

Nitrogen, 

Insoluble  matter. 

4.69 

13.22 

.19 

7.72 

6.31 

1.76 

11.92 

12.87 
9.08 

8.16 

♦  Not  determined. 


Complete  Fertilizer's, 


[I.,  sent  on  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  II.,  sent  on  from  Sonth  Sndbary,  Mass.;  Ill.a 
sent  on  f^om  Springfield,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  West  Berlin,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .... 

8.60 

11.25 

12.47 

11.03 

Total  phosphoric  acid, . 

6.13 

11.83 

14.14 

12.77 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid,    . 

.82 

2.30 

1.85 

7.62 

6.30 

8.96 

9.78 

8.24 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,   . 
Potassium  oxide,  . 

.51 

.68 

2.61 

2.01 

6.68 

2.44 

7.22 

1.40 

Nitrogen,       .... 

4.63 

4.69 

4.11 

2.39 

Complete  Fertilizers, 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  North  Hadley,  Mass. ;  III.  and  lY.,  sent  on  fh>m  Hadson, 

Mass.] 


Pkr  Cent. 

I, 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .        .        .        . 

6.00 

7.62 

9.87 

4.34 

Total  phosphoric  acid, . 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Revertea  phosphoric  acid, 

8.60 

9.77 

12.64 

11.16 

3.74 

8.22 

4.96 

4.76 

2.61 

8.68 

4.30 

8.38 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 

2.36 

2.97 

3.28 

3.02 

6.59 

6.64 

6.99 

6.66 

Nitrogen,       .... 

2.29 

2.46 

3.20 

3.94 

r     * 


\   » 


) 
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6.     Miscellaneous  Analyses. 

Oriental  Fertilizer  and  Bug  Destroyer. 
[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Solid  matter, 

Arsenic  oxide, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Sodium  oxide,        ......•• 

Nitrogen, 

Chlorine, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Non-poisonoue  PotcUo-bug  Destroyer. 
[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C 

Nitrogen, 

Ash, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Calcium  oxide, 

Magnesium  oxide, 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Insoluble  matter  (before  calcination),,        .        .        . 
Insoluble  matter  (after  calcination),    .... 

Clay  {so  called). 
[Sent  on  from  Lynn,  Mass.] 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Calcium  oxide, 

Magnesium  oxide, 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, ...... 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Carbonic  acid, 

Organic  and  volatile  matter,         .        .        .        . 
Insoluble  matter, 
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6.    Miscellaneous  Analyses  —  Concluded, 

SoU. 

[Sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass.] 


Per  Ckkt. 

I. 

IL 

Moisture  at  lOOo  C, 

2.39 

8.15 

Potassium  oxide, 

.21 

.15 

Calcium  oxide, 

.56 

.54 

Phosphoric  acid, .        .    '    . 

.18 

.16 

Nitrogen, 

.154 

.147 

4 


l.« 


Wheat  Flour. 

[From  station  bam.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 14.46 

Potassium  oxide, 179 

Phosphoric  acid, 230 

Nitrogen, 1.840 

Buttermilk, 

[Sent  on  from  Shelbnme,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 91.130 

Nitrogen, 510 

Ash, 810 

Potassium  oxide, 046 

Phosphoric  acid, 041 

Calcium  oxide, 045 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses. 

[I.,  com  ensilage,  sent  on  from  Marlboroagh,  Mass. ;  II.,  oat  and  pea  ensila 
on  from  Marlborough,  Mass. ;  III.,  corn  ensilage,  sent  on  from  Amherst, 
IV.,  ensilage  of  Panicum  miliaceumt  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  V.,  i 
of  Panicum  crtu-gallh  sent  on  firom  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Pbb  Cekt. 

I. 

II. 

IIL       !       IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

79.98 

38.02 

71.27 

78.01 

Dry  matter,      .... 

20.02 

61.98 

28.73 

21.99 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,       .... 

5.50 

9.19 

6.05 

8.32 

**     cellulose, 

25.24 

31.34 

22.89 

31.80 

"fat,         ...        . 

3.20 

3.94 

4.86 

3.34 

"      protein,. 

8.22 

13.72 

10.00 

7.46 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

57.84 

41.81 

56.20 

49.08 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

pa 


[I.,  millet  (Panicum  crus-ffolH),  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  II.,  sc 
(late),  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  III.,  soja  bean  (early  green),  sent 
Amherst,  Mass.;  IV.,  soja  bean  (early  white),  sent  on  from  Amherst, 
v.,  soja  bean  (medium  black),  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Pbr  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IT 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

75.11 

79.78 

69.84 

66.56 

Dry  matter,      .... 

24.89 

20.22 

30.16 

33.44 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,       .... 

9.75 

21.33 

12.97 

15.25 

"      cellulose, 

29.51 

23.62 

23.51 

27.12 

"     fat,        .... 

2.79 

2.25 

3.87 

2.77 

"     protein,. 

11.45 

18.56 

19.35 

17.63 

Nitrogen-free  exti'act  matter, . 

46.50 

34.24 

40.40 

37.23 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

i  r 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses — Continued. 

p.,  Boja-bean  straw,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  XL,  Japanese  radish  {inerima)^ 
sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  III.,  Japanese  radish  (niyeuhige),  sent  on  from 
Amherst,  Mass. ;  IV.,  soja-bean  meal,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  cotton- 
seed hulls,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

1                  1 
I.                II.       1       III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter,      .... 

13.97 
86.03 

93.26 
6.74 

92.58 
6.74 

10.80 
89.20 

8.15 
91.85 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,        .... 

''      cellulose, 

"      fat,         .... 

*'      protein, 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

100.00 

5.57 

46.51 

1.17 

5.73 

41.02 

100.00 

10.32 

10.27 

1.05 

7.47 
70.89 

100.00 

9.87 

9.79 

.96 

6.51 

72.87 

100.00 

5.04 

5.01 

18.17 

41.18 

30.60 

100.00 

2.81 

46.60 

1.79 

4.10 

44.70 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

p.,  gronnd  oats,  sent  on  from  Baldwinville,  Mass. ;  II.,  wheat  bran,  sent  on  from 
Amherst,  Mass.;  III.,  dried  brewers'  grain,  sent  on  fi'om  Boston,  Mass.;  IV., 
new-process  linseed  meal,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  cotton-seed 
meal,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

9.71 

9.85 

7.99 

10.19 

6.48 

Dry  matter,      .... 

90.29 

90.15 

92.01 

89.81 

93.52 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,        .... 

3.93 

7.11 

_♦ 

_♦ 

7.16 

"     cellulose, 

9.29 

11.82 

„♦ 

.♦ 

5.60 

-     fat,        .... 

3.51 

5.30 

6.04 

2.89 

11.04 

••     protein,. 

13.20 

18.17 

18.74 

38.84 

46.08 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

70.07 

57.60 

_♦ 

_♦ 

30.12 

100.00:100.00 

- 

- 

100.00 

Not  determined. 


i 
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Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued 


,^f>H 


[I.,  Richardson  glncose  feed,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  glncose  re 
on  from  Boston,  Mass.;  III.,  starch  feed  (Pope),  sent  on  from  Amben 
IV .,  rye  feed,  sent  on  from  North  Dartmouth,  Mass. ;  V.,  oat  feed,  seo 
Baldwin ville,  Mass.] 


Per  Ckxt. 

L 

11. 

m. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

6.32 

6.71 

6.48       9.63 

Dry  matter,      .... 

93.68 

93.29 

94.62 

90.37 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,       .... 

1.13 

1.20 

.90 

2.62 

"     cellulose, 

6.00 

4.77 

16.21 

3.52 

"      fat,        .... 

11.67 

10.66 

11.30 

2.79 

"      protein,. 

23.12 

21.06 

11.28 

13.56 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

69.08 

62.42 

61.31 

77.51 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  j  100.00 

[I.,  proteina,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.;  n.,  proteina,  sent 
Weston,  Mass.;  III.,  proteina,  sent  on  from  Bolton,  Mass.;  IV.,  co 
(oats  and  com),  sent  on  from  Worcester,  Mass. ;  V.,  excelsior  feed,  set 
Holden,  Mass.] 


Per  Cekt. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

8.04 

6.80 

8.63 

5.55 

Dry  matter,      .... 

91.96 

93.20 

91.31 

94.45 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

AncUysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,       .... 

2.80 

3.24 

2.13 

4.04 

•'      cellulose. 

12.33 

10.18 

_• 

8.73 

"      fat,        .... 

7.74 

8.24 

8.53 

6.34 

"      protein,. 

24.47 

27.23 

24.57 

14.76 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

62.66 

61.11 

_♦ 

67.14 

100.00   100.00 

100.00 

•  Not  determined. 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued, 

[L,  gluten  feed  (Pope),  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.;  II.,  glnten  feed,  sent  on 
from  Marlborongh,  Mass- ;  III.  and  IV.»  glnten  feed,  sent  on  from  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  V.,  glnten  feed,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Ckkt. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

13.98 

7.64 

8.06 

8.99 

9.39 

Dry  matter,      .... 

86.02 

92.36 

91.94 

91.01 

90  61 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Crude  ash,       .        •        .        . 

.75 

1.14 

_♦ 

„♦ 

«♦ 

"      cellulose. 

1.80 

5.78 

.♦ 

.♦ 

«♦ 

"fat,        .... 

16.34 

9.18 

7.57 

7.71 

13.71 

**      protein,. 

38.68 

21.11 

27.19 

27.33 

27.45 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

42.43 

62.79 

_♦ 

_♦ 

_• 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

- 

- 

[I.,  glnten  meal,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  MasA. ;  II.,  glnten  meal,  sent  on 
from  Agawam,  Mass. ;  III.,  glnten  meal,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  lY., 
glnten  meal,  sent  on  from  South  Acton,  Mass. ;  V .,  gluten  meal,  sent  on  from 
Boflton,  Mass.] 


Per  Cbkt. 

I. 

II. 

m.          IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

6.98 

5.98 

6.85 

7.29 

6.15 

Dry  matter,      .... 

93.07 

94.07 

93.15 

92.71 

93.85 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer, 

Crude  ash,        .... 

.69 

.50 

.♦ 

_♦ 

.♦ 

"      cellulose. 

9.08 

5.80 

_♦ 

_♦ 

_♦ 

"fat, 

9.81 

12.08 

10.67 

7.07 

16.52 

"      protein,. 

14.51 

80.63 

25.48 

32.56 

29.47 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

65.91 

50.99 

.♦ 

_• 

.♦ 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

- 

- 

*  Not  determined. 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Concluded. 

[I.,  pea  bran,  sent  on  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  XL,  Louisiana  rice  bn 
on  from  Sudbory,  Mass. ;  III.,  bran,  sent  on  from  South  Acton,  Mass. ;  1 
meal  and  barley  refuse,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  cranberries,  i 
from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Pbr  Cbitt. 

I. 

IL 

HL 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter,      .... 

l.U 
92.86 

100.00 

3.33 
46.16 

1.16 
10.31 
39.04 

10.25 
89.75 

6.67 
93.33 

7.76 
92.24 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash,       .... 

"     cellulose, 

"     fat 

"     protein, .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, . 

100.00 

10.59 

14.86 

9.66 

9.82 

55.07 

100.00 

5.04 
17.88 

100.00 

3.84 

22.30 

3.80 

7.45 

62.61 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

Mot  determined. 
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n. 

Analyses  of  Milk  sent  on  for  Examination. 

[Per  Cent.] 


*.%'• 


Number         ' 
OP  Sample.            i>ohds. 

Fat. 

SoUds 
not  Fat 

Locality. 

Bemarks. 

1,       .         .       11.77 

3.03 

8.74 

Westborough. 

2,        . 

12.29 

3.37 

8.92 

Westborough. 

8, 

1     12.83 

3.61 

9.22 

Marblehead. 

4, 

13.19 

3.93 

9.26 

Marblehead. 

5, 

12.24 

3.38 

8.86 

Berlin. 

6, 

13.30 

4.62 

8.68 

Barre. 

7, 

11.71 

3.36 

8.35 

Furnace. 

8, 

10.34 

3.11 

7.23 

Northampton. 

9, 

12.98 

3.90 

9.08 

Barre  Plains. 

10,        . 

12.78 

3.80 

8.98 

Barre  Plains. 

n,     . 

10.63 

1.28 

9.26 

Barre  Plains. 

12, 

14.11 

5.07 

9.04 

Ban-e  Plains. 

13, 

4.62 

.28 

3.43 

Amherst. 

Whey. 

H, 

6.32 

- 

- 

Adams. 

Whey. 

15, 

12.60 

3.36 

9.24 

Westborough. 

16, 

12.70 

3.50 

9.20 

Gilbertvllle. 

17, 

12.53 

4.02 

8.51 

Furnace. 

18, 

13.29 

4.27 

9.03 

Barre  Plains. 

19, 

12.06 

3.21 

8.85 

Granby. 

20, 

9.24 

.30 

8.94 

Granby. 

Skim-milk 

21, 

12.50 

3.81 

8.69 

Gilbertvllle. 

22, 

13.07 

4.31 

8.76 

Barre. 

23, 

13.43 

4.48 

8.96 

Barre  Plains. 

24, 

12.66 

3.81 

8.86 

New  Braintree. 

25, 

1     11.68 

1.80 

9.80 

Westborough. 

26. 

1     11.76 

2.05 

9.71 

Westborough. 

•  1 
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'S^ 


n 


in. 

Analyses  op  Water  sent  on  for  Examinat 

[Parte  per  millloo.] 


i 
1 

1 

< 

4 

< 

i 

1 

1 
1 

m 

It 

i 

1 

.012 

.140 

2.00 

108.00 

50.00 

1.11 

- 

Barr 

.052 

.128 

26.00 

112.00 

72.00 

2.08 

- 

Nort 

.012 

.072 

8.00 

88.00 

66.00 

- 

- 

Barr 

.248 

.220 

4.00 

102.00 

02.00 

8.88 

- 

Eait 

.028 

.084 

6.00 

104.00 

48.00 

8.26 

- 

Amb 

.088 

.144 

4.00 

170.00 

82.00 

2.84 

None. 

LltU 

.008 

.140 

7.00 

70.00 

36.00 

.79 

- 

Pre« 

.016 

.002 

6.00 

116.00 

60.00 

2.84 

None. 

Littb 

.012 

.162 

4.00 

112.00 

44.00 

.68 

None. 

Littli 

.062 

.860 

18.00 

180.00 

60.00 

2.60 

- 

Upto 

.080 

.160 

8.00 

100.00 

40.00 

2.06 

- 

Leve 

.076 

.816 

15.00 

890.00 

180.00 

6.86 

- 

We« 

Tnoe. 

.840 

16.00 

740.00 

816.00 

46.60 

- 

Wc« 

.012 

.104 

8.00 

120.00 

40.00 

1.96 

- 

Wes 

.020 

.180 

14.00 

120.00 

36.00 

2.78 

- 

Nleh 

.048 

.084 

26.00 

220.00 

66.00 

6.29 

- 

GHot 

1.060 

.760 

48.00 

366.00 

126.00 

7.43 

- 

Glob 

.016 

.080 

84.00 

810.00 

100.00 

6.43 

aiob 

.028 

.080 

14.00 

126.00 

46.00 

4.03 

_ 

Fran 

20 

Trace. 

.104 

10.00 

238.00 

74.00 

6.71 

None. 

Amli 

21 

.028 

.002 

6.00 

120.00 

66.00 

4.57 

- 

Plaii 

22 

.184 

.836 

16.00 

200.00 

84.00 

6.86 

- 

East 

28 

.660 

.268 

84.00 

810.00 

70.00 

10.75 

- 

Tem 

24 

.186 

.192 

76.00 

220.00 

100.00 

11.50 

- 

Char 

26 

Trace. 

.116 

2.00 
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1.66 

- 
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40.00 
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- 

Amb 

•  Analysis  of  well  water  at  the  station  is  confined  to  chemical  teats  with  re 
•xoeas  of  foreign  matter  from  sinks,  bams,  etc. 
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Analyses  of  Water,  etc.  —  Continued. 
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The   analyses  have  been  made  according  to  W 
process,  familiar  to  chemists,  and  are  directed  to^ 
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indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine,  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  and  the  poisonous  metals,  lead  in  particular. 
(For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  method,  see  ''  Water 
Analyses,**  by  J.  A.  Wancklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman.) 

Mr.  Wancklyn's  interpretation  of  the  results  of  his  mode 
of  investigation  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Chlorine  alone  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
presence  of  filthy  water. 

2.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  in  water,  without 
chlorine,  indicates  a  vegetable  source  of  contamination. 

3.  More  than  five  grains  per  gallon*  of  chlorine  (  =71.4 
parts  per  million),  accompanied  by  more  than  .08  parts  per 
million  of  free  ammonia  and  more  than  .10  parts  per  million 
of  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  water 
is  contaminated  with  sewage,  decaying  animal  matter,  urine, 
etc.,  and  should  be  condemned. 

4.  Eight-hundredths  parts  per  million  of  free  ammonia 
and  one-tenth  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia  render 
a  water  very  suspicious,  even  without  much  chlorine. 

5.  Albuminoid  anmionia,  over  .15  parts  per  million, 
ought  to  absolutely  condemn  a  water  which  contains  it. 

6.  The  total  solids  found  in  the  water  should  not  exceed 
forty  grains  per  gallon  (571.4  parts  per  million). 

An  examination  of  the  previously  stated  analyses  indicates 
that  Nos.  4,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  42,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 
56,  62,  63,  64,  66,  68,  72,  75,  77,  80,  81,  82  and  84  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  family  use ;  while  Nos.  1,  2,  6, 
7,  9,  31,  47,  58,  59,  61,  65,  69,  70,  71,  76  and  85  must  be 
considered  suspicious.  From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  well  waters  tried  proved 
unfit  for  drinking.  Heating  waters  to  the  boiling  point  not 
unfrequently  removes  immediate  danger. 

Parties  sending  on  water  for  analysis  ought  to  be  very 
careful  to  use  clean  vessels,  clean  stoppers,  etc.  The 
samples  should  be  sent  on  without  delay  after  collecting* 
One  gallon  is  desirable  for  the  analysis. 


*  One  gallon  equals  70,000  grains. 
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rv.    CoiPiLATioN    OF    Analyses    siade    at    Amherst, 

Mass.,  of  Agricultural   Chemicals  and  Refuse 

Materials  used  for  Fertilizing  Purposes. 

Prepared  by  C.  S.  Crocker. 
[As  the  basis  of  valuation  changes  from  year  to  year,  no  valuation  is  stated.] 


1868-1894. 


This  compilation  does  not  include  the  analyses  made  of  licensed  fertilizers.  They 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  from  1873  to  1893, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  those  years.  C.  A.  G. 
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Bones 
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iJJ 


% 


c 

Analyses  of  Fruits. 

NAMJ:. 

Bat4j. 

k 

it 

$1 

a 

I 

- 

1^ 

f 

ra 

3 

i 

i 

ivn. 

PftTdt- 

1 

Perct,Fftrct, 

R« 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Sept.    1, 

20.14 

1.055 

12—15 

3.09 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin).     . 

Oct.     0, 

10.66 

1.065 

12—15 

6.25 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Nov.  27, 

- 

1.075 

12—15 

10.42 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Sept.    1, 

20.27 

1.055 

12-15 

3.16 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Oct.     0, 

19.68 

1.066 

12—15 

7.14 

- 

Rhode  Island  Graenlng,t 

Nov.  27, 

20.25 

1.080 

12—15 

11.36 

- 

Pear  (Bartlett), 

Aug.  31, 

15.00 

1.060 

12—15 

4.77 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Sept.    7, 

16.55 

1.060 

12-15 

5.68 

- 

Pear  (Bartlett), 

Sept.  20, 

- 

1.065 

12—15 

8.02 

- 

Pear  (Bartlett),^ 

Sept.  22, 

- 

1.060 

12—15 

8.03 

- 

Cranberries, 

- 

10.71 

1.025 

15 

1.35 

- 

Cranberries, 

1878. 

10.11 

1.025 

15 

1.70 

- 

Early  York  Peach  (ripe). 

- 

-       :  1.046 

25 

- 

1.92 

6.( 

Early  York  Peach  (nearly  ripe). 

- 

10.9611  1.039 

25 

- 

1.36 

4.] 

Crawford  Peach  (nearly  rii>e). 

- 

- 

1.050 

18 

- 

2.19 

7.( 

Crawford  Peach  (mellow). 

11.86ir  1.055 

18 

- 

1.70 

8.1 

Crawford  Peach  (not  mellow), 

- 

11.881T|  1.045 

22 

- 

1.67 

5.{ 

*  One  part  Nas  COs  In  100  parU  of  water, 
t  Picked  October  9. 
X  Picked  September  7. 


§  Free  acid,  2.25  per  cent. 
II  Free  acid,  2.43  per  cent. 
IT  In  pulp,  kept  ten  days  before  t 
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C.    Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Continued. 
[Wild  and  cultivated  grapes.] 


NABfE. 

Date. 

t 

O 

1 

OD 

It 

1 

a 
S 

6? 

u  2 
00 

Ill 

pi 

1876. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

CO. 

Concord, 

July  17, 

1.0175 

31 

8.80 

.646 

7.77 

- 

Concord,  . 

July  20, 

1.0160 

31 

8.10 

.625 

7.72 

216 

Concord,  . 

Aug.    2, 

1.0200 

26 

9.94 

.938 

9.44 

249 

Concord,  . 

Aug.  16, 

1.0250 

28 

10.88 

2.000 

18.38 

229 

Concord,  . 

Aug.  30, 

1.0500 

25 

16.68 

8.620 

56.33 

120 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  13, 

1.0670 

23 

17.48 

18.890 

79.46 

55 

Concord,  . 

Sept.    4, 

1.0700 

18 

10.82 

16.130 

81.38 

49.2 

WUd  Purple  Grape, 

July  19, 

1.020 

31 

9.00 

.714 

7.93 

204 

WUd  Purple  Grape, 

Aug.    4, 

1.020 

28 

12.25 

1.100 

8.98 

246 

WUd  Purple  Grape, 

Aug.  16, 

1.025 

28 

12.48 

2.000 

16.03 

233 

Wild  Purple  Grape, 

Aug.  80, 

1.050 

26 

16.58 

6.500 

39.81 

147.6 

White  Wild  Grape, 

Aug.  31, 

1.050 

26 

16.48 

9.260 

56.18 

98 

Hartford  Prolific,    . 

Sept.    5, 

1.060 

22 

17.39 

13.89 

79.87 

8S.8 

Ivea*  seedling,. 

Sept.    6, 

1.070 

26 

20.15 

15.15 

75.14 

88.6 

lona. 

Sept.    7, 

1.080 

21 

24.56 

15.15 

61.68 

144 

lona  (mUdewed). 

Sept.    7, 

1.045 

26 

15.41 

6.25 

40.56 

204.4 

Agawam, 

Sept.  11, 

1.075 

20 

20.70 

17.24 

82.92 

94.8 

Wilder.    .       . 

Sept.  11, 

1.064 

20 

16.53 

18.67 

82.69 

56 

Delaware, 

Sept.  12, 

1.080 

24 

23.47 

17.86 

76.09 

74 

Charter  Oak,   . 

Sept.  12, 

1.080 

24 

15.98 

8.77 

64.94 

168.3 

IsraelU,    .        . 

Sept.  16, 

1.076 

23 

19.67 

9.20 

46.77 

89.8 

Bent's  Seedling, 

Sept.  20, 

1.080 

21 

20.65 

16.13 

78.11 

181.8 

Adirondack,    . 

Sept.  20, 

1.065 

21 

15.11 

13.17 

87.16 

68 

Cauwba, . 

Oct.    16, 
1877. 

1.080 

13 

23.45 

17.39 

74.16 

82 

WUder,    . 

Sept.  11, 

1.066 

28 

16.41 

16.15 

92.32 

60 

Charter  Oak,    . 

Sept.  12, 

1.056 

23 

16.22 

9.80 

60.42 

96 

Concord,  . 

Sopt.  13, 

1.065 

24 

16.90 

13.16 

82.76 

102 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  26, 

1.075 

24 

19.34 

15.43 

79.78 

70.8 

Eumalan, . 

Sept.  24, 

1.065 

16 

19.62 

13.16 

67.07 

73 

Wild  White  Grape, 

Sept.    5, 

1.050 

22 

16.67 

7.20 

46.24 

140.8 

WUd  White  Grape  (ahrlvelled),  . 

Sept.  20, 

1.060 

16 

20.02 

10.00 

49.95 

130 

WUd  Purple  Grape  (ahriveUed),  . 

Sept.  20, 

1.045 

16 

16.69 

8.22 

49.25 

104 

*  One  part  of  pure  TSm  COs  in  100  parts 


water. 


i 


i^«t^«l 


> 


1 


■( 


368  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIO: 

(7.     Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Continaed. 

[Effect  of  girdling  on  grapes.] 


NAME  AND  CONDITION. 

Date. 

1 

O 
m 

u 

1^ 

1 

a 
3 

Hartford  Prolific,  not  girdled, 

1877. 

Sept.  3, 

1.045 

19 

Per  ct. 
12.86 

Per  ct. 
8.77 

P 

Hartford  ProUflc,  girdled,     . 

Sept.  8, 

1M& 

19 

17.18 

32.50 

Wilder,  not  girdled. 

Sept.  8. 

1.066 

19 

16.41 

10.42 

Wilder,  girdled,      . 

Sept.  8, 

1.076 

19 

17.24 

14.70 

Delaware,  not  girdled. 

Sept.  4, 

1.0«6 

19 

15.76 

11.76 

Delaware,  girdled, . 

Sept.  4, 

1.076 

19 

19.14 

16.15 

Agawam,  not  girdled. 

Sept.  4, 

I.0fl0 

19 

16.60 

11.37 

Agawam,  girdled,  . 

Sept.  4, 

1.076 

19 

18.45 

16.31 

lona,  not  girdled,    . 

Sept.  6, 

1.0026 

22 

16.60 

13.51 

Zona,  girdled,  .       . 

Sept.  6, 

1/W6 

22 

21.48 

15.63 

Concord,  not  girdled. 

Sept.   6, 

1.046 

22 

13.46 

7.46 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.   6, 

1.070 

22 

17.63 

13.88 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  28, 

1.066 

22 

17.63 

18.70 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.M. 

1.080 

22 

24.47 

19.61 

Concord,  not  girdled. 

Oct.     5, 

1.076 

12 

20.92 

17.60 

Concord,  girdled,    • 

Oct.     6, 

1.086 

12 

- 

17.86 

Date. 

100  Parts 

OF  Gbapxs  cont 

•2 

S 

5 

1889. 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  23, 

- 

84.69 

6.24 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Sept.  28, 

.42 

88.00 

8.18 

Concord,  not  girdled. 

Oct.     8, 

.68 

84.51 

6.00 

Concord,  girdled,     . 

Oct.     8, 
1890. 

.87 

82.69 

8.60 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

SepU  25, 

.47 

36.49 

7.36 

Concord,  girdled,    • 

Sept.  26, 

.48 

34.93 

9.29 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     9, 

.63 

36.89 

7.67 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     0, 

M 

86J1 

6.65 

Concord,  girdled,    . 

Oct.     9, 

M 

86.16 

9.12 

•  One  part  of  pure  Nai  COs  in  100  paru  water. 
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C.    Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Conttnued. 
[Effect  of  fertilization  apon  the  organic  constltnents  of  wild  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

|d 

■J  9 

So 

£ 

Remarks. 

1877. 

Wfld  Purple  Grape  Berries, . 

Sept.  20, 

16^1 

- 

- 

8.03 

- 

nnfertilized. 

Wild  Purple  Grai>e  Berries, . 

• 

19.65 

- 

- 

13.61 

- 

Fertilized. 

WUd  Purple  Grape  Juice,     . 

« 

- 

1.045 

16 

8.22 

9840 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  Purple  Grape  Juice,    . 

t 

- 

i.oa5 

16 

13.61 

1.149 

Fertilized. 

Wild  White  Grape  Berries, . 

( 

20.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UnfertlUzed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Berries, . 

« 

21.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FertiUzed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Juice,     . 

* 

- 

i.oeo 

16 

10.00 

1.846 

UDfertilized. 

Wild  White  Grape  Juice,     . 

« 

- 

- 

- 

14.29 

.928 

Fertilized. 

[Effidct  of  fertilizatioii  npon  the  ash  constituents  of  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

9 

(2 

« 
2 

1 

£3  H 
1® 

.2  H 

so 

i 

H 

r 

04 

1 

M 

Remarks. 

1876. 

Wild  Purple  Grapes, 

Sept.  13, 

60.93 

.16 

22.23 

6.69 

.79 

17.40 

2.93 

UnferUIized. 

Wild  Purple  Grapes, 

Sept.  20, 

62.66 

.86 

14.24 

3.92 

.63 

13.18 

4.63 

Fertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

July    7, 

41.73 

6.04 

25.03 

7.80 

.66 

18.48 

1.37 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

July  17, 

47.34 

1.18 

24.21 

- 

.76 

21.38 

.43 

UnfertUlzed. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Aug.  18, 

61.14 

3.19 

16.20 

6.38 

.65 

20.77 

1.67 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Sept.  13, 
1878. 

67.16 

4.17 

11.30 

3.10 

.40 

12.47 

11.82 

UnferUIized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Oct.     3, 

64.66 

1.42 

9.13 

3.63 

.60 

14.87 

6.80 

Fertilized. 

370  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIC 

C.    AncUyaes  of  Fruits  —  Condaded. 
[Ash  Mmljses  of  flroiU  and  garden  crops.] 


Ash. 

100  Pabts  of  Ash  coirrAiin 

NAME. 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

9 

2 

H 

•c 

1 

Concord  Grape  (fruit),     . 

- 

51.14 

8.19 

16.20 

6.88 

.65 

< 

TJnf«nDent«d  Jaloe,     . 

- 

50.85 

.48 

8.69 

4.25 

.10 

Fermented  Joloe, 

- 

40.00 

- 

6.85 

6.24 

■     - 

Skins  and  palp,  . 

_ 

7.70 

.42 

57.86 

8.80 

.08 

2 

B^edB 

8.08 

6.71 

- 

- 

3.03 

- 

1 

Stems  of  grapes, . 

4.09 

20.91 

- 

20.20 

8.46 

-  ;> 

Young  branches,* 

- 

24.71 

.94 

40.53 

10.66 

1.08     1 

Wood  of  vine,t    . 

2.97 

22.57 

- 

9.72 

4.28 

1 

Concord  Grapes,  1801,t     . 

.56 

40.76 

- 

3.50 

2.53 

1.19 

1 

Clinton  Grape  (fruit). 

- 

58.45 

8.51 

13.84 

7.87 

.90 

1 

Baldwin  Apple, . 

- 

63.54 

1.71 

7.28 

6.52 

1.08 

2 

Strawberry  (fHiit),} 

.62 

49.24 

8.23 

18.47 

8.12 

1.74 

1 

Strawberry  (fruit)  ,|| 

- 

58.47 

- 

14.64 

6.12 

3.87 

1 

Strawberry  vines. 

8.34 

10.62 

18.35 

86.63 

8.83 

6.91 

1 

Cranberry  (fruit), 

.18 

47.96 

6.68 

18.58 

6.78 

- 

1 

Cranberry  vines. 

2.46 

12.98 

8.27 

16.49 

10.33 

8.35 

1 

Currants,  red,     . 

.47 

47.68 

4.02 

18.96 

6.23 

1.20 

2 

Currants,  white. 

.69 

62.79 

8.00 

17.08 

6.68 

2.67. 

1 

Crawford  Peach,  sound,  . 

- 

74.46 

- 

2.64 

6.29 

.58 

1 

Crawford  Peach,  dlseased.lT     . 

- 

71.80 

- 

4.68 

5.49 

.46 

1 

Branch,  sound,    . 

- 

26.01 

- 

54.52 

7.58 

.52 

1 

Branch,  dlseased.lT      . 

- 

15.67 

- 

64.23 

10.28 

1.45 

CamaUon  Plnk8(  whole  plant),** 

8.80 

88.07 

12.84 

18.64 

8.08 

.34 

Asparagus  stems, 

- 

42.94 

8.58 

27.18 

12.77 

1.22 

1 

Asparagus  roots, 

- 

56.43 

5.42 

15.48 

7.57 

- 

1 

Onions, 

•       • 

- 

88.51 

1.90 

8.20 

8.65 

.58 

1 

*  With  tendrils  and  blossoms.  §  Wilder, 

t  One  year  old.  ||  Downing. 

t  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  .96  per  cent.  IT  Yellows. 

**  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  1.15  per  cent. 
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D.    Anaiyaea  of  Sugar-producing  PlatUa. 

[Compositioa  ot  sngar  beets  raised  apon  the  college  gronnds  daring  the  season  of 

1870  and  1871.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

Brix 
Saocharom- 

eter 
(Degrees). 

Percent 
of  Sugar. 

Non- 
saccharine 
Snbstances. 

Electoral,  . 

Sept.  10, 

U 

12.30 

1.75 

Imperial,   . 

"      12, 

15 

12.59 

2.41 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      13, 

14.5 

12.95 

1.66 

Imperial,   . 

"      18, 

14 

10.79 

3.21 

Imperial,  . 

Oct.    11, 

16 

12.05 

2.95 

Electoral,  . 

"      16, 

15 

12.22 

2.78 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      18, 

16 

13.13 

2.87 

Imperial,   . 

Nov.  14, 

15 

11.60 

8.34 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      21, 

15.5 

13.12 

2.88 

Vienna  Globe,* 

Sept.  19, 

11 

8.00 

3.00 

Common  fiangold,* 

"      19, 

9 

5.00 

3.97 

*  Fodder  beeU. 

[Percentage  of  sagar  in  dlflferent  TarieUes  of  sngar  beets  grown  on  college  farm  daring 
the  season  of  1882.] 


NAME. 


I.    Vilmorin, 

n.  Vilmorin, 

I.    White  Imperial, 

n.  "NVhite  Imperial, 

New  Imperial,    . 

I.   White  Magdeburg, 

II  White  Magdeburg, 

Quedlinburg, 

White  Silesian,  . 


Source  of 
Seed. 


Saxony,  . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony,  . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Silesia, 
Saxony, . 
Silesia,   . 


Weight  In 
Ponnds. 


*  to    i 
}  to  1 
}  to  If 
1}  to  2 
IJ  to  Ij 
IJ  to  2 
li  to  1} 
li  to  1} 
IJ  to  IJ 


Per  Cent,  of 
Sagar  in  Jalce. 


15.50 
15.61 
14.20 
10.27 
13.80 
13.10 
10.06 
13.44- 
9.72 


1 


372  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

D.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants  —  Continnec 
[Effect  of  toil  EDd  fertilization  on  Electoral  sugar  beets.*] 


SOIL. 

MANURE. 

1- 

3l 
II 

GO 

J' 

Sandy  loam, 

Fresh  yard-manure. 

16.5 

12.50 

4.0C 

Clayish  loam,     . 

Fresh  yard-manure. 

15.5 

11.05 

4.45 

Warm  alluvial, . 

Yard-manure   and 
chemicals,  . 

12.75 

9.17 

3.5€ 

Warm  alluvial,  . 

Fresh  hog-manure. 

13.5 

9.53 

3.97 

Light,  sandy  soil. 

No  manure,    . 

18.5 

13.73 

4.77 

Alluvial  soil,      . 

Brighton  fish. 

14.5 

11.15 

3.35 

Heavy  soil, 

Yard-manure, 

12.25 

8.15 

4.1C 

- 

- 

13.5 

9.90 

3.60 

*  Not  raised  on  college  farm  (Connectieat  valley). 


>,  '. 


Il'.i.l.'-|   i»' 


[Effect  of  fertilization  on  sugar  beets.*] 


FERTILIZERS. 

PKBCKXTAOBfl  OW  SUOAK  IX  J 

1 

Kreeport.           Electoral. 

V 

Fresh  horse-manure,  .... 
Blood  guano  without  potash,     . 
Blood  guano  with  potash,  . 
Kainite  and  superphosphate,      . 
Sulphate  of  potash,     .... 
Second  year  after  stable-manure, 

11.96 
10.99 

12.55 
13.15 
14.52 
13.49 

9.42 
10.10 
13.24 
12.16 
14.82 
12.78 

*  All  were  grown  on  the  same  soiU  — sandy  loam  (college). 
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D.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants — Coatianed. 
[Effect  of  dlSferent  modes  of  cnltivation  on  Electoral  sugar  beets.] 


LOCAUTT  OF  BKKT-FIELD. 

Date. 

Brlx 
Saccharom- 

cter 
(Degrees). 

Percent 
of  Cane 
Sugar. 

Non- 
sacctiarine 
Substances. 

1.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,     . 

2.  Washington,  N.Y.,. 

3.  South  Hartford,  N.  Y., 

4.  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,    . 
6.    Frankfort,  N.  Y.,     . 
6.    Albion,  N.  Y.,^ 

Albion,  N.  Y.,t 

1872 
I 

-73 

11 
14 
15 

12 

13.5 
18 
14 

7.80 

10.97 

11.70 

9.50 

11.00 

15.10 

9.70 

3.20 
3.03 
3.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.90 
4.30 

*  From  beets  weighing  from  1>^  to  2  pounds,      f  From  beets  weighing  from  10  to  14  pounds. 

1.  Soil,  loam  resting  on  clayish  hard-pan,  had  been  for  several  years 
in  grass.  Tomatoes  had  been  the  preceding  crop.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  a  phosphatic  blood  guano  were  applied  before  planting. 

2.  Soil,  a  clayish  loam,  had  been  ploughed  seven  inches  deep.  A 
liberal  amount  of  rotten  sheep-manure  was  placed  in  trenches  and 
covered  by  running  two  furrows  together,  thus  forming  a  ridge  on 
which  the  seed  were  planted. 

3.  Soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  which  had  been  richly  manured  with  stable 
compost  and  twice  ploughed  before  planting. 

4.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  by  fine  sand.  The  seed  were  planted 
on  ridges,  which  covered  trenches  containing  a  little  rotten  stable- 
manure. 

5.  No  details  of  modes  of  cultivation  received. 

6.  Soil,  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam.  Clover  had 
been  raised  for  two  years  previous  to  a  crop  of  carrots,  which  preceded 
the  sugar  beets.  The  beets  were  the  second  crop  after  the  application 
of  twenty  loads  of  stable-manure  per  acre. 


Composition  of  Canada-grotvn  Sugar  Beets. 
[1872  and  1873.] 


Whkkb  Grown. 

Weight  of 
Roots. 

Specific 

Gravity  of 

Juice 

(Brlx). 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Juice. 

Per  Cent. 

of  tune 

Sufrar 

in  Juice. 

Echaullon  de  Montreal, . 
Riviere  du  Loup,    . 

Chambly 

Maskinonge,   .... 

•2  to  2  J  lbs 
2  to  3;  lbs. 
2  to  2i  lbs. 
2  to  3    lbs. 

15.4° 

14.5° 
13.2° 
13.4° 

64°  F. 
63°  F. 

63°  F. 
63°  F. 

11.38 
10.20 

9.02 
8.83 

irt 


:»? 


1*4// 
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D.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants  —  Continui 
[Early  Amber  Cane.] 


Datb. 


1879. 

Aug.  15, 

Aug.  16, 

Aug.  20, 

Aag.  24, 

Aug.  27, 

Aug.  80, 

Sept.  2, 

Sept.  0, 

Sept.  0, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  21, 

Sept.  23, 

Sept.  25, 

Sept.  28, 

Oct.  4, 

Oct.  7, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1889. 

October, 
October, 
October, 
October, 
October, 


CONDITION  OF  CANE. 


No  flower  stalks  In  sight,  * 

No  flower  stalks  in  sight,  * 

Flower  stalks  developed,* 

Flowers  open,*  . 

Plants  in  full  bloom,* 

Seed  forming,*   . 

Seed  in  milk,*    . 

Seeds  still  soft,*. 

Stripped  on  Sept.  2,* . 

Left  on  field  without  stripping, 

Tops  removed,* . 

Tops  and  leaves  removed  on  Sept.  0, 

Tops  removed ;  left  on  field  0  days, 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

Left  on  field  3  weeks,! 

Left  on  field  8  weeks,! 

Left  on  field  3  weeks.f 

Freshly  cut.    Ground  with  leaves. 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks. 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks, 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 

Several  weeks  old,t    • 

Several  weeks  old,t    . 


it 


2  . 

II 

la 


4.2 
5.8 
7.9 
8.7 
10.0 
9.5 
10.7 
12.1 
12.8 
13.2 
13.8 
11.5 
12.8 
13.0 
15.0 
19.8 
17.8 
16.1 
16.7 
12.8 
18.4 
18.2 
15.1 
15.5 
16.2 
18.3 
16.6 


Perct 
2.48 
4.06 
3.47 
3.70 
8.65 
4.00 
8.85 
8.21 

3.n 

3.57 
3.16 
3.16 
10.00 


11.91 

16.60 
8.62 
4.16 
5.16 
7.67 

10.42 
7.57 
9.22 
8.80 

11.30 
8.63 


1-8  ! 

OQ 


PercL 

None. 

None. 

2.15 

3.00 

4.13 

8.81 

4.41 

6.86 

6.81 

7.65 

8.49 

5.85 

.60 


6.16 
0.94 
5.27 


100  Pabts  op  Canb  conta 


Early  Tennessee  sorghum,  mature. 
Price's  new  hybrid,  ripe,  .       . 
Kansas  orange,  green, 
New  orange,  green,    .... 
Honduras,  green 


77.43 
77.80 
80.67 
.78.30 
77.55 


C 

s 

ft 

§ 

|S 

5 

o 

Q 

1.79 

8.21 

2.92 

3.78 

2.38 

3.63 

2.96 

8.85 

3.08 

4.01 

*  Raised  on  the  college  farm.       f  Raleed  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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D.     Analysea  of  Sugar-producing  Ptonte  — Concluded. 
[Composition  o(  the  Jaioe  of  com  stalki  and  melon*.] 


VARIETY. 

1 

It 

i 

1 

i 

Northern  corn,* 

1.023 

27 

Perct 
4.35 

Perct 
0.28 

Perct. 
15.18 

Black  Mexican  sweet  corn,t 

1.048 

27 

2.06 

7.02 

17.44 

Evergreen  sweet  corn,t  . 

1.062 

- 

4.85 

5.70 

20.38 

Common  sweet  corn,J     . 

1.035 

- 

6-60 

None. 

- 

Common  yellow  musk-melon. 

§       . 

1.040 

26 

1.67 

2.65 

- 

White-flesh  water-melon, 

1.025 

18 

2.91 

2.16 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,   . 

1.025 

22 

3.57 

2.18 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,    . 

1.025 

19 

3.84 

1.77 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,||    . 

1.030 

19 

3.33 

2.11 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,l  . 

1.050 

20 

2.27 

5.38 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,*  ♦ 

1.030 

19 

2.50 

1.43 

- 

*  TauelB  appearing. 

II  Not  ripe. 

t  San  ready  for  the  table. 

U  Ripe. 

X  Kernels  aomewhat  hard. 

•*  Over-ripe. 

§  Fully  ripe. 

J 
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VI.     Tables  of  the  Digestibility  of  American  Feed- 
Stuffs. 

Experiments  made  in  the  United  States. 


Compiled  by  J.  B.  LINDSEY. 


I.    Experiments  with  Ruminants. 

n.    Experiments  with  Swine 

Deo.  81,  1893. 
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Remarks  on  the  Above  Tables  of  Digestibility. 

The  various  reports  and  bulletins  published  by  the  dif- 
ferent experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  have  been 
examined,  and  results  of  the  digestion  experiments  reported 
carefully  tabulated.  It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  these 
figures  can  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 
digestibility  of  American  feed  stuffs.  The  writer  recognizes 
the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  German  investigators  in 
this  line,  and  believes  further  that  in  many  cases  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  repeat  this  work.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  example,  that  our  climatic  conditions  being  to  a  consider- 
able degree  different  from  those  prevailing  in  Germany,  such 
influences  would  cause  a  considerable  difference  in  the  com- 
position and  digestibility  of  many  of  our  fodder  articles.  It 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  our  own  country 
possesses  very  much  wider  ranges  of  climate  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  German  empire ;  and,  if  climatic  influ- 
ences do  cause  noticeable  variations,  then  a  wider  variation 
would  exist  between  the  grass  grown  in  Maine  and  in  North 
Carolina  than  between  that  grown  in  Hohenheim  and  Munich. 
There  are,  however,  many  coarse  fodder  articles  and  by- 
products peculiar  to  the  United  States  which  are  well  worthy 
of  study,  and  upon  which  considerable  work  needs  to  be 
done. 

It  can  be  stated  that  in  the  digestion  experiments  here 
tabulated  the  coarse  fodders  have  with  few  exceptions  been 
fed  alone,  while  in  the  case  of  grains,  by-products  and 
roots,  the  digestibility  of  hay  has  first  been  determined, 
and  then  a  certain  portion  of  the  hay  replaced  by  roots  or 
grains. 
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The  following  publications  have  been  consulted  in  com- 
piling the  tables  of  the  digestibility  of  American  feed 
stuffs :  — 

Reports  of  the  Maine  State  Experiment  Station  for  1886,  1887, 

1888,  1889,  1890,  1891. 

Reports  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  1884, 1888, 1889. 
Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  1887,  1888, 

1889,  1890. 

Bulletins  87  d,  80  c  and  81  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station. 

Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  for  1884, 
and  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1889. 

Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station. 

Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Bulletins  Nos.  13,  15  and  19  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station. 

Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  (1893)  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Ex- 
periment Station. 


Ik 
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METEOROLOGY. 

C.  H.  Johnson. 


1893. 


The  meteorological  observations  have  been  continued  as 
in  previous  years.  The  temperature,  the  force  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  cloudiness  are 
recorded  each  day,  at  7  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  During 
the  summer  months  the  reading  of  a  wet-bulb  thermometer 
takes  place  at  the  same  time.  Records  are  also  taken  of 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  rainfall,  and  of  casual 
meteorological  phenomena. 

Monthly  and  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  New  England  Weather  Service  at  Boston,  and  during 
the  summer  months  partial  monthly  repoi-ts  have  been  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  most  conspicuous  meteorological  phenomena  of  the 
past  year  (1893)  will  be  briefly  considered  here,  while  the 
following  tables  will  show  the  average  monthly  temperature, 
precipitation,  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  etc. 

The  winter  of  1893  was  exceptionally  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  of  January,  February  and  March  being  21.88'*. 

There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  first  fall  worthy  of  mention  occurring  on  January 
10,  giving  5.5  inches.  The  heaviest  snowfall  of  the  year 
was  on  February  22,  amounting  to  17  inches.  The  total 
amount  of  snow  falling  durino:  the  season  was  71.25  inches. 
As  the  weather  remained  cold,  the  amount  of  snow  after  the 
first  fall  did  not  decrease  very  much,  and  the  ground  was 
protected  until  the  heavy  rains  of  the  12th  and  15th  of 
March. 
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The  mean  temperature  for  January  was  14.39^,  it  being 
the  coldest  month  since  January,  1888,  when  the  mean  was 
l^.d"",  as  recorded  at  this  station.  The  mean  temperature 
from  the  4th  to  the  24th  of  January,  1893,  was  8.23% 
the  absolute  minimum  temperature  during  that  time  being 
— 13'*,  on  the  17th,  which  was  the  coldest  day  of  the  season. 
There  being  no  snow  on  the  ground  until  January  10,  the 
frost  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  in  places. 

The  month  of  February  was  also  characterized  by  low 
temperature,  the  mean  being  21.57'',  which  is  about  3"*  below 
the  average  for  that  month.  The  total  snowfall  for  the 
month  of  February,  viz.,  48  inches,  was  much  above  the 
average.  A  storm  occurred  on  the  10th,  giving  10  inches, 
and  one  on  the  22d,  giving  17  inches.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  wind,  which  piled  the  snow  in 
drifts. 

The  first  of  March  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  15  inches,  but  heavy  rains  of  the  12th  and  15th 
removed  nearly  all  of  it,  leaving  the  ground  protected  only 
in  sheltered  places.  There  was  a  thunder-storm  the  night 
of  March  14. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April  and  May  was  48. 82**, 
being  about  2*^  below  the  average.  The  month  of  April  was 
unusually  cold,  with  strong  north-westerly  winds.  Seven 
inches  of  snow  fell  during  the  month,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  1  inch,  the  temperature  going  as  low  as  25**. 
Thus,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  this  month,  the 
spring  season  was  backward. 

The  average  mean  temperature  for  June,  July  and  August 
was  67.38°,  being  about  the  normal.  The  total  precipita- 
tion amounted  to  8.91  inches,  being  3.55  inches  below  the 
normal. 

The  rainfall  for  July,  viz.,  2.59  inches,  was  2  inches  below 
the  average. 

Thunder-storms  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  July 
and  August,  but  were  of  short  duration.  The  want  of  rain 
injured  the  vegetation  in  this  section. 

On  the  24th  and  29th  of  August  there  were  rain-storms, 
accompanied  by  unusually  heavy  winds,  which  did  consider- 
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able  damage  to  crops,  blowing  much  fruit  from  the  trees  and 
injuring  many  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

The  mean  temperature  for  September,  viz.,  55.70^,  was 
4**  below  the  normal.  There  was  a  slight  frost  on  the  3d, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  but  there  were  no  damag- 
ing frosts  during  the  month.  The  rainfell  was  about  1  inch 
below  the  normal. 

The  mean  temperature  for  October  was  about  3**  above  the 
normal,  while  the  rainfall  was  about  the  normal. 

The  mean  temperature  for  November  was  about  the  normal, 
while  the  precipitation  was  1  inch  below.  There  was  a  slight 
fall  of  snow  on  the  3d,  some  of  the  surrounding  hills  being 
white. 

The  mean  temperature  for  December  was  24.60®,  being  2^ 
lower  than  that  for  December  of  last  year.  The  minimum 
temperature  of  the  month  ( — 13®  F.)  came  on  the  14th.  A 
snow-storm  on  the  4th,  giving  about  6  inches,  with  small 
additions  at  intervals,  fornished  good  sleighing  during  the 
month. 


__i 
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Summary  op  Meteorological  Observations,  1893. 
January^  February^  March^  April. 


18M. 


Date.         18M.      Bate. 


Mean  temperatare, 
Absolate  mazimam  temperature, 
Absolate  minimum  temperature, 
Mean  monthly  range, 
Total  precipitation  (inchee). 
Total  snowfall  (inches). 
Last  snowfall  (inches),  . 
Prevailing  wind,      .       .        .       . 


81.43* 

76.00* 

— lO.OO* 

18.84' 

9.T4 

84.00 

traoe 

N.E.AN.W. 


Apr.  6, 
Jan.  17, 


Apr.  10, 


26.89* 
W.OO* 
—13.00* 
10.34* 
15.63 
71.26 
trace 
N.W. 


Apr.  1. 
Jan.  17. 


Apr.  n. 


Mdt/y  June,  July^  Augiist, 


Mean  temperature. 
Absolute  maximum  temperature, 
Absolate  minimum  temperature, 
Mean  monthly  range,     . 

Last  frost 

Total  precipitation  (inches), 
Preyailing  wind,     .       .       .       . 


85.82* 
94.50* 
80.00* 
21.21* 

17.97 
B.W. 


- 

84.4r 

June  14, 

94.00* 

May    1, 

81.00* 

- 

24.12* 

May  10, 

- 

- 

13.38 

- 

N. 

Aug.  10, 
May    8. 

May    8. 


September^  October^  November,  December, 


Mean  temperature, 

Absolate  maximum  temperature, 

Absolute  minimum  temperature. 

Mean  monthly  range, 

First  frost, 

Total  precipitation. 

First  snowfall  (inches) , 

Total  snowfall  (inches), 

Prevailing  wind. 


48.28* 

79.00*1 

—1.00* 
18. 4r 

7.50 

trace 

5.48 

N.W. 


Bept.  18, 
19,25, 

Dec.  27, 
Sept.  30, 
Nov.  6, 


42.29* 
j    81.0* 

—13.0* 

21. 8r  t 


Sept.  10. 
Dec.  14. 

Sept.  8. 


14.31    I       - 
trace    |  Nov.  4.. 
15.25    I        - 

N.W.  I       - 


Entire  Tear. 


Mean  temperature, 

Total  precipitation  (inches) , 

Total  snowfall  (Inches), 


44.55* 

43.22 
88.50 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  C.  A.  60ESSMANN, 

T&BA8URBR  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SXATB  AoaiCULTURAL  EXPBRIMEXT  StATIOX 


For  the  Tear  Ending  Dec.  20,  1893. 

Rbcbited. 

Cash  OD  hand  from  last  year, $462  67 

Cash  from  State  Treasmw,  appropriation 10,000  00 

Cash  Arom  fertilizer  account, 2,730  00 

Cash  from  dairy  boreau, 13  00 

Cash  from  farm, 1,109  45 

Expended. 

Cash  paid  salaries, $4,879  98 

Cash  paid  laboratory  supplies 356  18 

Cash  paid  printing  and  office  expenses,        ....  763  41 

Cash  paid  farmer  and  farm  labor, 2,430  82 

Cash  paid  farm  supplies, 1,778  21 

Cash  paid  fertilizer  account, 2,726  03 

Cash  paid  construction  and  repairs 450  19 

Cash  paid  expense  of  Board  of  Control 142  91 

Cash  paid  incidental  expenses, 325  99 

Cash  paid  library, 208  75 

Cash  on  hand, 252  65 


$14,315  12 


$14,315  12 


Summary  of  the  Property  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (Deo.  31,  1893). 

Lire  stock $527  00 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery, 978  30 

Produce  on  hand, 738  59 

Fertilizers, 186  70 

Laboratory  inventory, 3,526  27 

Office  fhmiture,  library,  etc 2,138  50 

Furniture,  herbariums,  library  and  collections,   .       .       .  1,530  87 

Photographic  supplies 176  00 

Greenhouse  apparatus 11750 

Mycologists'  apparatus 486  20 

Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies, 326  85 

Buildings,  land,  etc 32,202  00 

$42,933  78 

This  is  to  certify  thai  I  have  examined  the  books  and  acoounU  of  Charles  A.  Ooessmaniit 
Treasurer  of  the  Massaehosetto  Agricaltural  Experiment  SUUon,  for  the  fiscal  year  endtng 
Dec.  ao,  1898,  and  find  them  correct,  and  all  disbursemenU  properly  vouched  for,  with  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  aixty-flve  onehundredths  dollar^ 
which  Is  shown  to  be  in  the  bank. 

WM.  K.  SESSIONS, 

Jah.  10,  1894.  Auditor. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

OF  THS 

MASSACHUSETTS    STATE     AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT   STATION, 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control 

Gentlemen: — The  different  lines  of  investigation  de- 
cided upon  in  preceding  years  have  been  pursued  during  the 
past  year.  No  material  changes  have  been  introduced  in 
regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  assigned.  The 
different  plans  for  the  experiments  presented  from  time  to 
time  at  the  quarterly  meetings  for  your  endorsement  have 
been  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  means  at  haad.  The  results  obtained  in  this  connection 
compare  well  with  those  of  preceding  years.  The  advanced 
stage  of  some  of  the  experiments  imparts  to  the  results 
obtained  for  obvious  reasons  from  year  to  year  an  increased 
interest,  and  may  claim  for  our  reports  a  due  consideration 
on  the  part  of  our  farming  community  as  well  as  students  of 
agricultural  progress  in  general. 

The  feeding  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  farm  live 
stock,  inaugurated  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  have  received  ever  since  most  careful 
attention.  The  inquiries  into  the  economy  of  substituting 
several  reputed  forage  crops,  new  to  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try, for  meadow  hay  in  the  daily  diet  of  milch  cows,  have 
been  continued  during  the  past  year  with  much  success. 
Several  new  kinds  of  waste  products  of  corn  (maize)  and 
other  grains  have  been  tested  with  reference  to  their  degree 
of  fitness  to  serve  as  ingi*edients  in  eflScient  grain  rations  for 
different  kinds  of  farm  live  stock.  Much  work  has  been 
accomplished  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  and  cream. 
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The  question  of  using  skim  milk  supplemented  in  various 
ways  for  the  production  of  veal  has  been  studied  in  a  series 
of  experiments  with  calves. 

The  digestion  experiments  with  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  digestibility  of  the  various  food  con- 
stituents of  some  new  coarse  and  fine  feed  stuffs  peculiar 
to  our  markets,  have  been  materially  increased  in  number. 
The  detailed  record  of  these  and  other  observations  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  which  have  been  under  the 
special  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey,  associate  chemist 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  furnishes  the  first  part  of  the 
accompanying  annual  report,  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  — 

Part    I. 

Feeding  Experiments. 

I.  A  practical  talk  about  feeding. 

II.  Objects  of  the  different  experiments. 

III.  Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  (two) . 

IV.  Hay  substitutes. 

V.     The  Babcock  v.  the  space  system,  etc. 
VI.    Feeding  experiment  with  steers. 
VII.    Feeding  calves  for  veal. 
VIII.     Digestion  experiments. 

1.  Digestion  experiments  witb  sheep. 

2.  The  digestibility  of  the  pentosans. 

The  experiments  in  the  field  and  in  the  vegetation  house 
have  been  quite  numerous  and  of  a  varying  character. 
Some  of  them  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  former  years, 
while  others  are  new.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  nutritious  forage  crops  fit  for  green  fodder, 
hay  and  ensilage  ;  the  results  are  gratifying,  and  cannot  fail 
to  exert  a  desirable  influence  on  the  future  supply  of  coarse 
fodder  for  farm  live  stock,  as  far  as  quantity  as  well  as  cost 
of  production  and  valuable  composition  is  concerned.  The 
good  success  noticed  in  the  field  during  the  first  part  of  the 
summer  season  was  in  some  instances  seriously  checked  by 
a  severe  drought  during  the  month  of  August.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  experiments  carried  on  in  this  connec- 
tion by  the  writer  forms  the  second  part  of  the  succeeding 
annual  report,  under  the  following-named  headings :  — 
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Part  II. 

Field  Experiments. 

1.  Field  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  economy 

of  raising  leguminous  plants  (clover,  etc.)  as  a  means  of 
enriching  the  soil  in  nitrogen  in  the  interest  of  the  subse- 
quent raising  of  grain  crops  (Field  A) . 

2.  Field  experiments  with  several  prominent  varieties  of  pota- 

toes and  some  prominent  mixed  forage  crops  (Field  B). 
8.     Field  experiments  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  different  mix- 
tures of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  general 
character  of  several  prominent  garden  crops  (Field  C) . 

4.  Experiments  with  forage  crops  (27),  to  study  their  fitness 

for  our  climate  (Field  D). 

5.  Trial  of  an  early  maturing  variety  of  Minnesota  dent  corn 

(Field  E). 

6.  Field  experiments  with  different  commercial  phosphates,  to 

study  the  economy  of  using  the  cheaper  natural  phosphates 
or  the  more  costly  acidulated  phosphates  (Field  F). 

7.  Experiments  with  forage  crops  (vetch  and  oats  and  Hun- 

garian grass.  Field  G). 

8.  Field  experiments  to  study  the  effect  of  phosphatic  slag  and 

nitrate  of  soda  as  compared  with  ground  bone  on  the  yield 
of  oats  and  corn  (east  field). 

9.  Experiments  with  permanent  grass  lands  (meadows). 

10.  Orchard.     Experiments  with  home-made  stable  manure,  un- 

leached  wood  ashes  and  several  mixtures  of  fertilizing 
materials  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  several  varieties  of 
fruit  trees. 

11.  Observations  in  the  vegetation  house. 

12.  Report  on  general  farm  work. 


The  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  station  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  progress  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
the  barn  and  the  vegetation  house  in  some  cases  calls  for 
much  analytical  chemical  work,  and  the  applications  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  for  free  analyses  of  fodders,  fertilizers, 
well  water  and  a  variety  of  waste  products  are  from  year  to 
year  more   numerous.     The  amount  and  character  of  the 
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work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  statement,  which  represents  the  third  part  of 
the  report :  — 

Part  III. 

Special  Work  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 
I.     Communication  on  commercial  fertilizers  :  — 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 


General  introduction. 

State  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  commercial 

fertilizers. 
List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  May  1, 

1894,  to  May  1. 1895  (68). 
Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  (253) . 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances 

sent  on  for  examination  (145). 
Miscellaneous  analyses  (4). 
Miscellaneous  fodder  analyses  (69). 


The  chemical  analyses  made  in  connection  with  investigations 
carried  on  at  the  station  are  reported  in  the  description  of  the 
work. 


IL 
III. 
IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Analyses  of  milk  sent  on  for  examination  (40). 

Analyses  of  water  sent  on  for  examination  (200). 

Compilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  refuse  substances  used  for  fertil- 
izing purposes. 

Compilation  of  analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  of  fodder 
articles,  fruits,  sugar-producing  plants,  dairy  products, 
etc. 

Table  of  digestibility  of  American  feed  stuffs. 


The  weather  observations  for  local  purposes  have  been 
continued,  and  copies  of  our  records  have  been  regularly 
sent  to  the  United  States  department,  according  to  direc- 
tions. The  periodically  published  bulletins  have  ]>een  as 
many  as  in  previous  years.  The  number  of  regular  appli- 
cants for  copies  is  increasing.  The  supply  of  copies  of 
previous  years  is  in  many  cases  exhausted. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  pointed  out  in  my  preced- 
ing report  has  not  been  changed ;  some  of  the  farm  build- 
ings need  repairing  of  roofs  and  repainting.     The  laboratory 
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buildings  (brick)  are  in  a  fair  condition ;  their  outfit  has  not 
been  materially  increased,  for  economical  reasons. 

In  concluding,  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  satisfactory  assistance  I  have  enjoyed  from  all  par- 
ties associated  with  me  in  carrying  out  the  work  assigned. 
Thanking  you  for  the  kind  consideration  received  in  the 
past,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


C.  A.  GOESSMANN, 

Director. 


Amhebbt,  Ma88.,  Jan.  1,  1895. 
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AMUAL  EEPORT  OF  C.  A.  GOESSMAM, 

Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 


For  the  Year  ending  Dec,  20,  1894. 

Received. 

Cash  on  hand  from  last  year, $252  65 

Cash  from  State  Treasnrer,  appropriation,   ....  10,000  00 

Cash  from  fertilizer  account, 3,090  00 

Cash  from  dairy  bureau, 11  00 

Cash  from  farm, 1,153  42 

Cash  from  miscellaneous  sources, 79  95 

Expended. 

Cash  paid  salaries, $4,287  18 

Cash  paid  laboratory  supplies, 660  79 

Cash  paid  printing  and  office  expenses,        ....  887  63 

Cash  paid  farmer  and  farm  labor, 2,379  84 

Cash  paid  farm  supplies, 1,764  24 

Cash  paid  fertilizer  account,  .......  3,090  00 

Cash  paid  construction  and  repairs, 544  50 

Cash  paid  expense  of  Board  of  Control,        ....  90  54 

Cash  paid  incidental  expenses, 382  92 

Cash  paid  library 277  84 

Cash  on  hand 221  54 


$14,587  02 


$14,587  02 


Summary  op  the  Property  op  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (Dec.  20,  1894). 

Live  stock $645  00 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery, 843  90 

Produce  on  hand 364  00 

Fertilizers, 196  00 

Laboratory  iuTcntory, 3,500  00 

Office  furniture,  library,  etc., 2,095  00 

Furniture,  herbariums,  library  and  collections,   .        .        .  1,300  00 

Photographic  supplies, 150  00 

Greenhouse  apparatus, 200  00 

Mycologists'  apparatus, 350  00 

Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies, 300  00 

Buildings,  land,  etc., 30,570  00 

$40,513  90 

This  Ib  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  acooanti  of  Charles  A.  Gkwwinann, 
treasurer  of  the  Masoachunetu  Agrlcullural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  fiaeal  year  endinf 
Dec.  20, 1804,  and  And  them  correct,  and  all  dlsbursementa  properly  vouched  for,  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasnry  of  two  handred  and  twenty -one  fifty-four  one-handredtha  dollar*, 
which  1b  shown  to  be  io  the  bank. 

WM.  B.  SESSIONS. 

Jan.  16,  1895.  Auditor. 
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PART  I. 

FEEDING   EXPERIMENTS 

AND 

DAJDRY   STUDIES. 

BY  J.   B.  LINDSEY. 


I.     A  Practical  Talk  about  Feeding. 
II.     Objects  of  the  Different  Experiments. 

III.  Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows  (two). 

IV.  Hay  Substitutes. 

V.    The  Babcock  v.  the  Space  System,  etc. 
VI.     Feeding  Experiment  with  Steers. 
VII.     Feeding  Calves  for  Veal. 
Vni.    Digestion  Experiments. 

1.  Digestion  Experiments  with  Sheep. 

2.  The  Digestibility  of  the  Pentosans. 
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1.  A  BRIEF  PRACTICAL  TALK  ABOUT  SOME  OF 
THE  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  FEEDING 
OUR  FARM  ANIMALS. 

In  order  to  feed  the  live  stock  of  the  ferm  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  is  important  that  the  &rmer  be  familiar  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  animal  nutrition. 

Now  the  body  of  the  animal  is  made  up,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  four  distinct  groups  of  substances,  namely,  (1) 
water,  (2)  flesh  (lean  meat),  (3)  fat,  (4)  ash. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  difierent  animals  in  difierent 
stages  of  growth  varies  in  round  numbers  from  40  to  85 
per  cent. ;  the  percentage  of  bone  framework  of  the  body 
from  6  to  12  per  cent. ;  the  flesh,  not  including  blood  and 
entrails,  composes  from  30  to  48  per  cent. ;  while  the  fat 
varies  fi'om  5  to  40  per  cent. 

An  average  composition  of  the  various  farm  animals  would 
be  somewhat  as  follows:  bones,  8.9  per  cent.;  flesh  and 
teeth,  40.1  per  cent. ;  fat  that  can  be  removed  by  mechan- 
ical means,  23.9  per  cent. ;  and  blood,  hair,  horns,  entrails, 
including  foods  contained  therein,  27.1  per  cent. 

The  milk,  an  animal  product,  contains  approximately  87 
per  cent,  of  water,  3.5  per  cent,  of  casein  and  albumen  or 
nitrogenous  matter,  of  which  the  lean  meat  of  the  animal  is 
also  a  type,  0.7  per  cent,  of  ash  and  about  8.5  per  cent,  of 
fat  and  milk  sugar. 

The  flesh  or  lean  meat  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur  and  phosphorous ;  its  character- 
istic element  is  the  nitrogen.  Small  quantities  of  ash  also 
enter  into  its  composition.  The  bones  are  made  up  partly 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  glue,  gelatine,  etc.,  partly  of 
fet  and  partly  of  ash.     The  ash  or  earthy  part  of  the  bone, 
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as  some  call  it,  is  composed  principally  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  fat  contains  no  nitrogen,  but  has  as  high  as  76 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  balance  consisting  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

The  ash  constituents  of  the  body  consists  essentially  of 
lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid.     The  phosphate  of  lime  predominates. 

Now,  these  various  substances,  making  up  the  animal 
body,  — flesh,  fat,  ash  and  water,  ^— are  formed  or  obtained 
direct  with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  from  the  sub- 
stances termed  foods  that  the  animal  consumes.  Our  neat 
stock,  for  example,  consume  the  various  coarse  fodders  and 
grains  and  have  the  power  within  them  of  converting  these 
vegetable  foods  into  flesh,  fat  and  bone. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  composition  of  the  animal  body, 
both  as  regards  its  groups  of  substances  and  the  more 
elementary  substances  that  make  up  these  groups,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  a  brief  study  of  the  foods  from  which 
the  body  is  built  up. 


Classification  and  Composition  of  Cattle  Foods. 

(a)   Classification. 

For  our  purpose  cattle  foods  may  divide  into  :  (1)  coarse 
fodders,  (a)  those  rich  in  carbohydrates  (cellular  matter, 
starch,  etc.)  and  low  in  protein,  and  about  50  to  65  per 
cent,  digestible,  (6)  the  legumes  when  cut  in  bloom,  rich  in 
protein  and  about  as  digestible  as  (a) ;  (2)  root  crops,  also 
rich  in  carbohydrates  and  low  in  protein,  but  very  digesti- 
ble ;  (3)  concentrated  foods  with  a  digestibility  of  from  75 
to  85  per  cent.  The  concentrated  foods  should  be  sub- 
divided into  (a)  those  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  compar- 
atively low  in  protein,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
corn ;  and  (6)  those  that  are  rich  in  protein  and  compar- 
atively low  in  carbohydrates,  as  peas,  beans,  gluten  feeds 
and  meals,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meals,  peanut  meal, 
etc. 
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Table  of  Classificatian. 


C0AB8B  Foods. 


(a) 
Low  Id  protein, 
high  in  carbo> 
hydrates ;  50- 
65  per  cent. 
dlgoBtible. 


Hays  of  various 
grasses,  straws, 
com  fodder, 
corn  straw, 
com  ensilage. 


(6) 
High  In  protein, 
medium  in  oar- 
bohydrates; 
50-65  percent, 
digestible. 


Clovers,  peas, 
beans,  soya 
bean,  vetches, 
serradella,  etc. 


Boots. 


Low  in  protein, 
rich  in  oarbo. 
hydrates ;  very 
digestible. 


Mangolds,  sngar 
beets,  tnrnlps, 
potatoes,  car- 
rots, etc. 


CONCKNTRATBD  FOODS. 


(a) 
Low  in  protein, 
high  in  carbo- 
hvd rates;  75- 
85  per  cent, 
digestible. 


Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats, 
oora. 


(b) 
Very  high  in  pro- 
tein, low  in 
carbohydrates; 
75-85  per  cent, 
digestible. 


Pea  and  bean 
meal,  gluten 
feeds  and 
meals,  cotton, 
seed  meal,  lin- 
seed meals, 
peanut  meals, 
etc. 


(6)  Composition. 

All  of  our  cattle  foods  have  been  divided  into  five  groups 
of  substances :  (1)  crude  ash,  (2)  crude  cellulose,  (3)  crude 
fat,  (4)  crude  protein,  (5)  extract  matter.  Water  is  always 
present,  and  might  be  called  a  sixth  group. 

Each  one  of  the  first  five  groups  can  be  resolved  into 
more  simple  substances.  With  some  of  the  substances  or 
compounds  making  up  the  groups  we  have  only  a  partial 
knowledge. 

(i)  Crude  Ash. 

By  crude  ash  is  meant  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  plant 
or  seed  remaining  behind  after  the  organic  portion  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  ash  or  ashes  of  a  plant  consist 
essentially  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 

Functions  of  the  Ash.  —  It  is'  these  various  mineral  in- 
gredients that  serve  to  build  up  the  bony  structure  of  the 
animal ;  they  also  enter  into  and  are  necessary  components 
of  the  flesh  itself. 

(2)  Crude  Cellulose. 
The  crude  cellulose  is  the  coarse  or  woody  part  of  the 
plant;  we  may  term  it  the  framework  of  the  plant.  Its 
elementary  composition  is  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  a 
small  percentage  of  ash.  The  crude  cellulose  is  largely 
present  in  straws  and  hays ;  the  various  grains,  on  the  other 
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handy  contain  but  a  small  percentage.  Cows,  oxen,  sheep 
and  horses  have  a  digestive  tract  so  arranged  as  to  be  able 
to  consume  and  digest  large  quantities  of  such  coarse  fod- 
ders. 

Fttnctions  of  the  Cellulose. — It  cannot  form  flesh,  but 
serves  to  produce  vital  energy  and  fat. 

(5)  Crude  Fat. 

By  crude  fat  is  meant  not  only  the  fats  and  oils  found  in 
the  various  foods,  but  also  the  waxes,  resins,  etc.  It  has 
also  been  termed  **  ether  extract,"  because  it  is  that  portion 
of  the  plant  soluble  in  ether.  Its  elementary  composition 
is  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  with  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  carbon  than  either  the  cellulose  or  extract  matter. 

Functions  of  the  Fat.  —  It  serves  the  same  purposes  as 
the  cellulose ;  it  furnishes,  however,  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  heat  or  energy  as  the'  cellulose. 

{4)  Crude  Protein. 

Protein  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  nitrogen-containing 
bodies  found  in  our  common  agricultui*al  plants.  It  might 
be  called  **  vegetable  meat."  It  corresponds,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  lean  meat  of  the  animal  body.  All  protein 
or  albuminoids  contain  on  an  average  about  16.5  percent,  of 
nitrogen.  It  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  valuable 
food  constituent  of  the  plant.  Its  elementary  composition 
is  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

Functions  of  the  Protein. — The  protein  is  a  source  of 
energy,  and  is  the  only  source  of  flesh.  It  also  has  been 
considered  a  source  of  fat,  although  much  doubt  has  lately 
been  thrown  upon  this  idea. 


(5)  Extract  MaUer. 

The  so-called  non-nitrogenous  extract  matter  consists  of 
the  starch,  sugars  and  gums.  A  large  part  of  the  extract 
matter  of  the  coarse  fodders  (one-third  to  one-half)  consists 
of  the  wood  gums  or  pentosans.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  pentosans  are  as  valuable  for  food 
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as  other  carbohydrates.  The  elementary  composition  of  the 
extract  matter  is  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Functions  of  the  Extract  Matter. — The  sugars,  starch 
and  gmns  furnish  energy,  and  serve  as  sources  of  fat.  The 
crude  cellulose  and  the  extract  matter,  having  the  same 
functions  in  the  animal  economy,  namely,  the  production  of 
energy  and  fat,  have  been  termed  carbohydrates.  The  ash, 
while  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  complete  foods  for  live 
stock,  is  not  generally  considered  in  compounding  suitable 
daily  diets  for  our  farm  animals ;  so  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, we  really  have  to  do  with  but  three  groups:  (1) 
protein,  (2)  carbohydrates,  (3)  fat. 

Having  noted  the  different  groups  of  substances  of  which 
our  agricultural  plants  are  composed,  let  us  briefly  turn  our 
attention  to  the  value  of  these  groups  as  sources  of  nourish- 
ment. No  one  of  them  is  of  itself  a  suitable  food  for  our 
farm  animals,  nor  will  any  one  of  them  sustain  life  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Digestibility  or  Cattle  Foods. 

Foods  are  valuable  as  sources  of  nourishment  only  in  so 
far  as  their  various  constituents  or  groups  can  be  digested 
and  assimilated.  Two  kinds  of  hay,  one  early  and  the  other 
late  cut,  might  be  consumed  in  equal  quantities  by  an 
animal,  yet  the  early  cut  hay,  having  more  digestible  mat- 
ter, would  prove  the  more  valuable  fodder.  In  order  to 
combine  the  various  fodders  into  what  has  been  termed  a 
fodder  ration,  it  is  important  to  know  how  large  a  part 
or  per  cent,  of  the  various  groups  is  digestible.  A  great 
many  digestion  experiments  have  been  made  with  various 
cattle  foods,  especially  in  Germany ;  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  a  considerable  number  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  United  States.  A  tabulated  list  of  all  American  experi- 
ments will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

How  the  Digestible  Matter  of  a  Food  is  determined. 

First  asceiiain  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food 
consumed  by  an  animal  in  a  given  length  of  time,  also  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  faeces  or  undigested  portion 
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excreted  in  the  same  time  on  the  basis  of  dry  matter.  The 
difference  between  them  will  represent  the  amount  of  the 
various  constituents  of  the  food  digested. 

The  percentages  of  the  constituents  digested  are  called  the 
digestion  coefficients. 

A  Single  Illustration^  showing  how  the  Digestibility  of  a 
Fodder  is  determined. 

[Solid  rnannrQ  equals  the  undigested  part  of  food.] 
English  Hay, 


Dry 
Matter 
(Grams). 

Crude 
Oelluloae 
(Grama). 

Crude 

Fat 
(Grama). 

Crude 
Protein 
(Grams). 

Extract 
Matter 
(Grams) . 

900  grama  hay  fed,  equal  to  . 

M0.8  grama  manure  excreted*  equal  to 

705.80 
837.95 

250.58 
107.00 

28.57 
12.81 

82.58 
84.64 

848.00 
145.80 

Amount  of  hay  digeated» 

Per  cent,  digeated 

427.41 
65.84 

148.58 
57.80 

10.70 
45.65 

47.94 
58.05 

202.80 
58.16 

Having  noted  the  various  groups  of  substances  going  to 
make  up  our  cattle  foods,  and  recognizing  that  these  groups 
are  valuable  as  sources  of  nourishment  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  digestible,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  proper  way 
of  combining  these  foods^  so  as  to  produce  properly  balanced 
daily  diets  or 


Fodder  Rations  for  the  Animals  of  the  Farm. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to 
study  the  behavior  of  the  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  in 
the  animal  body,  and  their  specific  influences  upon  the  for- 
mation of  flesh,  fat  and  milk.  We  will  not  attempt  in  this 
connection  to  give  in  detail  the  results  of  these  studies,  but 
simply  state  that  they  have  led  to  the  combining  of  our 
coarse  and  concentrated  foods  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
in  the  daily  diet  of  the  animal  the  digestible  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrates  in  certain  reasonably  definite  proportions. 

The  German  investigator  WolS*,  who  has  made  a  close 
study  of  all  experiments  along  this  line,  has  concluded  that 
a  milch  cow,  for  example,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  and 
well-sustained  yield  of  milk,  should  be  fed  about  2.5  pounds 
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of  digestible  protein,  .5  pound  of  digestible  &t  and  13 
pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates  daily,  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  pounds  live  weight.  In  preparing  fodder  rations  for 
milch  cows,  then,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  so  combine  the 
coarse  and  concentrated  foods  as  to  obtain  these  groaps  in 
the  approximately  correct  proportions.  Variety  and  palata- 
bility  of  food  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

How  Fodder  Rations  are  made  up. 
In  order  to  show  how  fodder  rations  are  put  together,  we 
will  construct  one  from  English  hay,  corn  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  We  must  know  (1)  the  analyses  of 
the  fodders  and  (2)  their  digestibility.  These  data  are  to  be 
found  in  the  table  following :  — 


Table 

showing  Composition 

and 

DigestibOUy 

. 

Bnolibh 
Hat. 

Corn  Mkat.. 

OOTTON-SBBD 

Mbal. 

Whbat 
Brah. 

I 

sr 

} 

§1 

1 

.1 
II 

1 

.1 

II 
1" 

Moistare, 

. 

16.00 

- 

14.00 

7.00 

- 

10.00 

- 

Dry  matter,     . 

i:  — 

86.00 

'■ 

86.00 
100.00 

- 

08.00 

- 

90.00 

- 

Dry  matter  oontaini 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

Grade  Mh» 

6.20 

notdet. 

1.62 

notdet. 

,    7.30 

notdet. 

7.60 

notdat. 

••    oelluloTO,     . 

81.00 

60 

2.16 

77 

7.70 

- 

U.OO 

tf 

-     fat,       .       . 

2.80 

40 

8.83 

85 

12.00 

97 

6.00 

TJ 

••     protein. 

10.00 

60 

11.00 

72 

'  44.00 

88 

18.00 

TS 

Bxtraot  matter, 

60.00 

60 

81.40 

94 

20.00 

64 

68.50 

68 

100.00 

- 

100  00 

- 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

- 

The  average  composition  and  the  average  per  cent, 
digestible  of  all  cattle  foods  are  to  be  found  in  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 

Hides  for  compounding  Properly  Balanced  Fodder  Rations. 
1.  A  milch  cow  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight  needs 
approximately  2.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  .5  to  .75 
pound  of  digestible  fat  and  13  pounds  of  digestible  car- 
bohydrates daily. 
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2.  Calculate  the  rations  on  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight.  Cows  weighing  but  700  to  800  pounds  will 
need  only  seven-tenths  or  eight-tenths  as  much.  (This  is 
not  always  true.  Example :  very  thin  cows  fresh  in  milk 
would  need  rather  more,  and  cows  in  fair  to  good  condition 
towards  the  end  of  lactation  less.) 

3.  Use  21  pounds  of  English  hay  or  its  equivalent  of 
some  other  coarse  fodder  as  a  basis.  (This  will  furnish 
1  pound  of  digestible  protein,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
make  up  the  necessary  amount  of  protein  by  the  addition 
of  concentrated  fodders.  In  doing  this  the  necessary  car- 
bohydrates not  furnished  by  the  hay  will  also  be  added.) 

4.  Use  8  to  10  pounds  of  two  or  three  different  grains, 
about  one-third  of  each  kind.  (Not  over  3  pounds  of  com 
meal  should  be  added.  The  various  gluten  feeds  can  often 
take  the  place  of  corn  meal  to  advantage.  It  is  almost 
always  economical  to  use  3  pounds  of  bran.  As  the  third 
grain  2  to  3  pounds  of  one  very  high  in  protein  should 
be  used,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  or  one  of  the  gluten  or 
linseed  meals.) 

5.  Reduce  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  substances  to  be 
fed  to  dry  matter^  by  multiplying  by  the  average  per  cent, 
of  dry  matter  in  such  substances,  as  found  in  the  tables. 

6.  Multiply  the  amount  of  dry  matter  in  each  of  the 
foods  by  the  average  percentages  of  cellulose,  fat,  protein 
and  extract  matter  it  contains,  and  these  products  by  the 
digestion  percentages  of  these  same  groups.  The  last  prod- 
ucts will  be  the  amount  of  digestible  cellulose,  fat,  protein 
and  extract  matter  contained  in  each  of  the  several  foods. 
Add  the  several  digestible  amounts  as  found  in  the  various 
foods  together,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  total  digestible  cel- 
lulose, fat,  protein  and  extract  matter  in  all  of  the  feeds 
going  to  make  up  the  daily  ration. 

7.  To  calculate  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration,  multiply 
the  amount  of  digestible  fat  by  2^,  and  add  the  product 
to  the  digestible  cellulose  and  extract  matter ;  divide  this 
sum  by  the  digestible  protein,  and  the  dividend  will  be  the 
ratio  required. 
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A  Practtcdl  Hxample. 
Fodder  BaJtion  for  a  Milch  Cow  of  IfiOO  Founds  Live  Weight. 


DiOBflTIBLB. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

TotiO. 

Needed 

Poandi. 

2.50 

Poonds. 

0.50 

Pounds. 
13.00 

Pounds. 
16.00 

Ration  shall  be  composed  of: 
21  pounds  English  hay. 
8  pounds  com  meal. 


3  poimds  cottouHseed  meal. 
3  poimds  wheat  bran. 


FODDBRS. 

■ 

U 

-1 
I'* 

1 
1 

ii 

21 X 
3X 
3X 
3X 

21 X 
3X 
3X 
8X 

21X 
3X 
3X 
8X 

• 

21X 
3X 
3X 
8X 

86= 
86= 
M= 
W= 

85= 
8«= 
03= 
QOa 

86= 
86= 
93= 
00= 

86= 
86= 
08= 
00= 

17.86X 
2.60X 
2.80X 
2.70X 

17.86X 
2.60X 
2.80X 
2.70X 

17.85X 
2.60X 
2.80X 
2.70X 

17.86X 
2.60X 
2.80X 
2.70X 

.        • 

(a)  Celbtlofe, 

Hay, 

Ck)mnneal, 

Cotton-seed  meal,     .... 
Wheat  bran, 

Total. 

81.00= 
2.15= 
7.70= 

11.00= 

6.63X 
0.06X 
0.22X 
0.80X 

00= 
77= 
00= 
25= 

3.11 
0.06 
0.00 
0.07, 

3.48 

(6)  Fat. 

Hay 

Oorn  meal,         <       .       .       .       . 
Ootton-aeed  meal,     .... 
Wbeatbran 

Total 

2.80= 
8.83= 
12.00= 
6.00= 

0.60X 

o.iox 

0.84X 

o.isx 

49= 
89= 
88= 
72= 

0.26 
0.09 
0.30 
0.09 

0.73 

Hay, 

Corn  meal, 

Cotton-seed  meal,     .... 
Wheat  bran, 

Total 

10.00= 
11.00= 
44.00= 
18.00= 

1.78X 
0.29X 
1.23X 
0.49X 

60= 
72= 
85= 
78= 

1.07 
0.21 
1.04 
0.88 

2.70 

(d)  BjBUraet  Matter. 

Hay.  .     , 

Com  meal, 

Cotton-seed  meal,     .... 
Wheat  bran, 

Total 

50.00= 
81.40= 
29.00a 
68.60= 

8.92X 
2.11X 
0.81X 
1.68X 

60= 
94= 
96= 
68= 

5.36 
1.08 
0.77 
1.07 

9.17 
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Svmmary. 

Ponndfl, 

Total  dlgeflUble  protein, 2.70 

Total  digecUblo  fat, ;       .        .       .         0.78 

Total  digectible  cellalose  and  extract  (carbohydrates),    .       .       .       .       12.60 

Total  digeetible  organic  nutrienta, 16.03 

These  flgares  correspond  very  closely  with  the  amounts  required  (see  top  of  page  22). 

CcdcuUUing  the  Nutritive  JRatio, 

Pounds. 

Carbohydrates, 12.60 

Fat,  .73  pound  X  2J  = 1.82 

Total, 14.42 

14.42  pounds  carbohydrates  -f-  2.7  pounds  protein  =  5.34,  or  as  1  protein  is  to  5.34 
carbohydrates  (1 : 5.34). 


The  Real  Meaning  of  Nutritive  Ratio. 

Nutritive  ratio  18  simply  the  numerical  relation  which  the 
fat  and  carbohydrates  bear  to  the  protein  which  is  taken  as 
unity ;  or,  stated  in  the  form  of  a  problem,  how  many  more 
units  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  reduced  to  carbohydrates  are 
present  in  the  ration  than  units  of  protein  ? 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  best  returns  can  be  secured  in  case 
of  milch  cows,  for  example,  if  the  various  fodders  are  so 
combined  as  to  produce  a  ration  containing  4.5  to  5.5  times 
as  much  carbohydrates  as  protein;  or,  in  other  words, 
rations  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  4.5  to  5.5. 

While  this  proportion  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making 
up  the  fodder  ration,  palatability  and  variety  should  by  no 
means  be  lost  sight  of. 

Rations  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 4.5  to  6  are  termed 
narrow  rations ;  those  with  ratios  of  1 :  6  to  1 :  10,  wide 
rations. 


.!i 
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2.     SOME    GOOD   FODDER  RATIONS    FOR    FARM 

ANIMALS. 

I.     Milch  Cows  and  Growing  Neat  Stock. 

These  animals  should  have  16  pounds  of  digestible  organic 
nutrients  daily  divided  into :  digestible  protein,  2.50  to  3.00 
pounds;  digestible  fat,  .50  to  1.00  pounds;  digestible  car- 
bohydrates, 12  to  13  pounds ;  on  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight.  These  various  ingredients  will  be  found  in  the 
correct  proportions  in  the  following  combinations :  — 

/.     Basal  Rations. 

(«)  {h)  (c) 

English  hay,*  18  pounds.        English  hay,  21  ponnds.    English  hay,    •      4  pounds. 
Roots, .        •    15  pounds.  Com  stover,    •      4  pounds. 

Com  ensilage,     40  pounds. 

(^  («)  (/) 

Hay,        .       .     6  pounds.    Hay  of  vetch  Green  crop8,t  50-70  pounds. 

Dry  com  fodder,  25  pounds.       and  oats,      10  pounds. 

English  hay,     6  pounds. 

Com  stover,      6  pounds. 

These  coarse  fodders  for  practical  purposes  can  generally 
be  fed  ad  libitum;  i,  c,  the  animals  can  be  given  all  they 
will  consume.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions,  but 
the  practised  eye  of  the  feeder  will  control  such  cases. 


IL     Grain  Rations. 

The  following  grain  rations  are  combined  to  go  with  the 
above  coarse  fodders.  These  should  always  be  weighed  or 
measured  out :  — 

•  The  many  experiments  at  this  station  have  shown  that  hay  is  too  costly  to  be 
fed  in  large  quantities  to  cows  and  growing  stock.  Its  place  should  be  taken  by 
other  coarse  fodders. 

t  In  case  green  leguminous  crops  are  fed,  only  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  gndn 
ration  that  follows  need  be  given. 
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(a)  W 

Cotton-seed  meal,   .       .    100  pounds.  Chicago  gluten  meal,       .    100  pounds. 

Wheat  bran,    ...    100       "  Wheat  bran,     ...    100       " 

Cora  meal,*     ...    100       "  Gluten  feed,*    ...    100       " 

Mix  and  teed  9  quarts  daily.  Mix  and  feed  9  quarts  daily. 

ic)  (d) 

Linseed  meal,t  .    100  pounds.  Linseed  meal,t ...    100  pounds. 

Wheat  bran,    .       .      '.    100       "  Pope  or  King  gluten  meal,   100       " 

Ground  wheat,        .       .100       "  Wheat  bran,     ...    200       " 

Mix  and  feed  9  quarts  daily.  Mix  and  feed  9  quarts  daily. 

The  maize  or  gluten  feeds  can  be  used  interchangeably 
one  for  the  other ;  the  linseed  meal  and  Chicago  gluten  meal 
can  also  be  substituted  one  for  the  other.  Cotton-seed 
meal,  King  gluten  meal  and  Pope  gluten  meal  should  not 
be  combined  (especially  in  summer)  with  other  concentrated 
foods  rich  in  fet,  and  it  is  better  to  feed  but  one  of 
these  in  any  daily  grain  ration.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we 
would  not  advocate  more  than  2  or  at  the  utmost  3  quarts 
of  these  feeds  daily. 

In  making  up  the  grain  rations,  cost  must  be  considered, 
and  farmers  will  have  to  use  judgment  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  if  cotton-seed  meal  costs  $24  per  ton  and  Chicago 
gluten  meal  $26,  the  cotton-seed  meal  would  be  much  more 
economical. 

The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  relative  com- 
mercial values  of  the  grains,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  they  contain.  By  this  is 
meant  that  if  corn  meal  was  worth  $21  per  ton  Chicago 
gluten  meal  would  be  worth  $28,  etc.  This  does  not  mean 
that  these  two  grains,  side  by  side,  would  have  the  same 
feeding  effect,  but  the  figures  are  presented  as  a  basis  to  be 
used  in  purchasing :  — 

Per  Ton. 

Com  meal, f  21  00 

Wheat  brans, 18  00                                    i 

Gluten  feeds, 23  00 

Gluten  meals, 28  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 80  50 

New-process  linseed  meal, 29  00 

Old-process  linseed  meal, 28  25 

*  Three  quarts  of  either  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  Peoria  gluten  feed  or  Chicago  maize 
feed  can  be  substituted  with  good  effect  for  the  com  meal, 
t  Old  or  new  process. 


M 
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n.    WiNTEB  Fodder  Rations  for  Growing  Lambs  (60 
TO  100  Pounds). 

The  following  combinations  of  grains  and  coarse  fodder 
have  proved  valuable  as  winter  fodder  rations  for  lambs 
(yearlings). 

In  general,  where  corn  ensilage  has  been  substituted  for 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  rowen  the  growth  has  been 
fully  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  of  live  weight 
somewhat  less. 


Wheat  bran,    . 
Chicago  gluten  meal, 
Rowen,    .... 
Nntritiye  ratio, 
Total  cost  (approximate), 
Manorial  yalne  obtainable, 
Net  cost,  .... 


0.60  lbs. 
OJW    " 
2.00    " 

1:4  50 
2.50  cts. 
1.16    " 
1.36    " 


Wheat  bran,     .       .       .       .0.60156. 

Chicago  gluten  meal,      .       .  0  50  *' 

Rowen, 1.00  " 

Com  ensilage,  ....  3.50  *' 

Nutritive  ratio,        .        .       .  1:509 

Total  cost  (approximate),      .  2.24  cts. 

Manurial  yalue  obtainable,     .  1.10  " 

Net  cost,  .....  1.14  ** 


III. 


IV. 


Wheat  bran,    ....  0.50  lbs. 

Linseed  meal,  .       .       .       .  0.26    " 

Rowen, 1.50   " 

Nutritive  ratio,        .       .        .        1:4.0 

Total  cost  (approximate),      .  2.08  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  1.02    ** 

Net  cost, 1.06    " 


Wheat  bran,     .       .       .        .  0.501be, 

Linseed  meal,  ....  0.25  " 

Rowen, OJiO  " 

Com  ensilage,  .       .       .       .  3.50  *' 

Nutritive  ratio,         .       .        .  1:5.0 

Total  cost  (approximate),      .  1.8  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,    .  0.9  ** 

Net  cost, 0.9  " 


V. 


VI. 


Com  meal,       ....  0.50  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal,    .       .       .  0.50    " 

Rowen, 1.50    " 

Nutritive  ratio,        .       .       .        1:5.3 

Total  cost  (approximate),       .  2  40  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  1.30   " 

Net  cost, 1.10    " 


Buffalo  gluten  feed,         .       .  0.75  lbs. 

Rowen, 2U)01bB. 

Nutritive  ratio,        .       .       .  1:6-3 

Total  cost  (approximate),      .  2.33  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  1*25  " 

Netcost, li)7  « 
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Bnffido  glaten  fted,  0.76  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal, 0.25  ** 

Rowen,  .       .       %       .  ^ 0.60   " 

Com  ensilage,  .        •      • 4.00   « 

Nntritiye  ratio, 1:4.6 

Total  cost  (approximate), 2.04  cts. 

Mannrial  valne  obtainable,     .       « l.U  '* 

Netcost 0.90   " 


Linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  Chicago  gluten  meal 
can  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  without  very  materially 
changing  the  cost  of  the  ration  or  its  feeding  effect.  Bufialo 
gluten  feed  and  Chicago  maize  feed  can  also  be  used  inter- 
changeably. 

One-half  pound  of  rowen  and  four  to  five  pounds  of  corn 
ensilage  in  a  ration  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  and  are  as 
effective  in  feeding  value  as  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
of  rowen.  In  general,  four  pounds  of  com  ensilage  can  be 
reckoned  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  of  rowen,  so  far  as 
dry  matter  is  concerned. 

The  rations  as  given  can  be  increased  or  decreased  pro- 
portionately in  quantity  to  suit  the  appetite  and  size  of  the 
animals  fed. 

in.  Practical  Rations  for  Pig  Feeding. 
When  skim-milk  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  in 
feeding  pigs  for  the  market,  the  station  feels  justified,  in 
view  of  its  feeding  experiments,  in  recommending  the  fol- 
lowing practical  rations  as  being  valuable  in  producing  pork 
at  a  minimum  cost :  — 

I. 


WcUrhtofPigs 
(Poandi). 

Food. 

KotrltlTO 

20  to    80,  . 

80  to  126,  . 

125  to  190,  . 

2  onnces  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk,* 
4  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  <mllk, . 
6  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  milk, . 

1:3.30 
1:4.00 
1:4.60 

*  Creamery  buttermilk  can  be  snbstitated  for  skim-milk  as  AhoYQ  with  good 
results  if  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasomible  price,  say  1.4  cents  per  gallon. 

When  skim-milk  is  in  limited  supply  (from  four  to  six 
quarts  per  pig),  feed  as  follows :  — 
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n. 


Weight  Of  Pigs 
(PooDds). 

Food. 

KoCiitlTt 
Bfttio. 

20  to    80,  . 
80  to  125,  . 

125  to  190,  . 

Milk  at  disposal,  and  one  part  by  weight 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  by  weight  glnten 
meal,  to  satisfy  appetite. 

Milk  at  disposal  and  following  mixtore :  one 
weight  part  com  meal,  one  weight  part 
wheat  bran,  one  weight  part  glnten  meal, 
to  satisfy  animal. 

Milk  at  disposal  and  following  mixture :  two 
weight  parts  com  meal,  one  weight  part 
wheat  bran,  one  weight  part  gluten  meal. 

1:8.20 
1:4.00 

1:4.50 

UL 


WelgtitofPlgi 
(Pounds). 


Food. 


HiUriUrt 


20  to   80, 


80  to  125, 


125  to  190, 


2  ounces  com  meal  to  each  quart  of  milk 
and  4  ounces  gluten  feed  as  a  substitute 
for  each  quart  milk. 

6  quarts  skim-milk  and  a  mixture  of  one 
part  b^  weight  gluten  feed  and  one  part 
by  weight  com  meal. 

6  quarts  skim-milk  and  a  mixture  of  one 
part  by  weight  gluten  feed  and  one  and 
one-half  parts  by  weight  com  meal. 


1:3.25 

to 
4.00 

1:4.00 

to 
4.40 

1:4.4 

to 
4.9 


rv.    Rations  for  Farm  Horses. 

While  we  have  never  carried  out  any  direct  experiments 
with  horses,  the  following  rations,  fed  to  our  farm  horses, 
have  given  very  excellent  results  (basis  1,000  pounds  live 
weight)  :  — 

(a)  Light  Work  (Winter). 

PDonds. 

Hay 15 

Wheat  bran, 2 

Provender,  . 4 

(6)  Medium   Work. 

Founds. 

Hay, 15 

Wheat  bran, 3 

Provender, 6 
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(c)  Hard  Work. 

Poimds. 

Hay, 16 

Wheat  bran, 4 

Provender, 8 

The  provender  consists  of  cracked  corn  and  oats,  in  the 
proportion  of  400  pounds  of  the  former  to  15  bushels  of  the 
latter* 

The  following  table  shows  the  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  in  our  ration  for  medium  work,  as  compared  with 
Wolff's  for  horses  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  doing  medium 
work  and  hard  work :  — 


Digestible 
Protein 
(Pounds). 

Digestible 

Fat 
(Pound!). 

Digestible 
Carbo- 
hydrates 
(Pounds). 

ToUl 
Digestible 

Matter 
(Pounds). 

ITntrltlve 
B4tlo. 

Medinm  work. 

1.58 

0.43 

11.25 

13.26 

1:7.81 

Wolff's      standard,     medium 
work, 

1.55 

0.65 

10.85 

12.95 

1:7.80 

Wolff's  standard,  hard  work, . 

2.12 

0.83 

12.63 

16.58 

1:7.00 
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n. 

t 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EXPERIMENTS. 

in.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Milch  Cows. 
i.     October  to  December y  1893. 

To  note  the  comparative  feeding  eflTects  of  English  hay, 
hay  of  vetch  and  oats  and  soja  bean  and  barley  straw  upon 
the  production  and  cost  of  milk. 

Grain  feed  was  constant,  and  consisted  of  wheat  bran, 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  new-process  linseed  meal. 

2.     January  to  May^  1894. 

(a)  To  determine  how  much  digestible  protein  can  be 
economically  fed  to  milch  cows. 

(6)  To  determine  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  pro- 
tein upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

3.     Creamery  Record  of  the  Station. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  station  herd  for  1893  and 
1894. 

IV.     Hay  Substitutes. 

A  r^sum^  of  some  experiments  with  vetch  and  oats  and 
peas  and  oats,  calling  attention  to  their  value  for  milk  pro- 
duction, as  compared  with  English  hay. 

V.    The  Babcook  v.  the  Space  System  as  a  Basis  tor 
Payment  in  Massachusetts  Creameries. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
composition  of  cream  from  various  patrons  raised  by  the 
deep-setting  process,  in  order  to  see  if  the  payment  for 
cream  by  the  space  (or  fraction  of  an  inch)  is  equally  just 
to  all  parties.  The  Babcock  method  is  contrasted  with  the 
space  system. 
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VI.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Steers. 

(a)  To  note  the  effect  of  distinct  fodder  rations  upon  the 
production  of  live  weight. 

(6)  To  secure  facts  relative  to  the  actual  cost  of  beef 
production  in  Massachusetts  under  existing  local  conditions. 

(c)  To  compare  the  relative  merits  and  cost  of  pasture 
V.  soiling  during  the  summer  season.  (A  r6sum6  of  all  our 
experiments  with  steers  follows  this  experiment.) 

Vn.     Feeding  Calves  for  Veal. 

(a)  To  see  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the  butter  fat 
removed  in  the  cream  by  some  cheaper  fat  or  oil,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  mixture  resembling  in  composition  whole  milk. 

(6)  To  see  if  such  a  mixture  would  fetten  calves  eco- 
nomically. 

Vin.     Digestion  Experiments  with  Sheep. 

1.  To  study  the  digestibility  and  consequent  rt^lue  as  a 
source  of  food  of  a  variety  of  concentrated  cattle  foods. 

2.  The  digestibility  of  the  pentosans.  An  investigation 
into  the  value  as  a  source  of  food  of  a  group  of  substances, 
called  pentosans,  found  in  most  of  our  cattle  foods,  concern- 
ing which  our  knowledge  heretofore  has  been  very  limited. 
This  article  at  the  present  time  has  rather  more  of  a  scientific 
than  practical  interest. 
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m. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MILCH  COWS. 

1.      COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF    DIFFERENT     COARSE 

FEEDS. 

By  J.  B.  LiNDSET. 
October-December  y  1893. 

[Grains  fed :  wheat  bran,  Buffalo  glnten  feed,  new-process  linseed  meal.  Coarse 
feeds ;  hay,  dry  vetch  and  oats,  soja-bean  hay  and  t>arley  straw.] 

Object  op  the  Experiment. 

To  note  the  comparative  effect  of  English  hay,  dry  vetch 
and  oats,  soja-bean  hay  and  barley  straw  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  cost  of  milk. 

Results  op  the  Experiment. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  milk  from  six  cows  of  the 
station  herd  in  different  periods  of  lactation  was  2.3  cents 
per  quart ;  the  average  yield  was  9.46  quarts  per  day. 

Hay  of  vetch  and  oats  compared  very  favorably  with 
English  hay  for  milk  production. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  was  apparently  not  i^ffected 
by  the  different  coarse  fodders. 

The  Experiment. 

The  analyses  of  the  foods  fed  and  their  fertilizing  value, 
the  history  and  feeding  record  of  the  individual  cows,  etc., 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

Six  cows  were  used  in  the  trial;  they  were  grades  of 
various  breeds  in  different  periods  of  lactation,  yielding  from 
7  to  15  quarts  of  milk  daily. 
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The  fodder  articles  were  all  in  good  condition,  and  may 
be  considered  fair  samples  of  their  kind. 

During  the  entire  feeding  trial  the  grain  ration  remained 
constant,  the  coarse  fodders  alone  being  changed.  The 
cows  were  fed,  watered  and  milked  twice  daily,  one-half  the 
food  being  given  at  each  feeding.  They  were  allowed  out- 
door exercise  on  every  pleasant  day.  They  were  weighed 
once  a  week,  after  the  morning's  feeding  and  milking  but 
before  being  watered. 

A  composite  sample  of  the  milk  was  taken  three  days 
of  each  week  during  the  trial,  thus  furnishing  the  average 
of  every  six  milkings  out  of  fourteen.  This  at  least  gives  a 
good  average  for  each  week. 

Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  BoHons  (1893-94). 


n. 


October  6  to  October  16, 
Wheat  bran,       .       .       .         3.00  lbs. 
BoflOeklo  gluten  feed,    .       .         3.00   ** 
New-process  linseed  meal,         3.00   ** 

Hay, 17.63    « 

Nutritive  ratio,   ....    1:4.40 

Total  cost 22.97  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,        10  85  ** 
Net  cost,     ....        12.12  " 


October  25  to  November  27. 
Wheat  bran,       .       .       .         3.00  lbs. 


Bnfifalo  gluten  feed,    . 

3.00   " 

New-process  linseed  meal. 

8.00   " 

Hay  of  vetch  and  oats,      . 

16.62  « 

Nutritive  ratio,  . 

1:4.20 

Total  cost,  .... 

22.14  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

1128   " 

Net  cost,     .... 

10.86   " 

ni. 

December  9  to  Jamtary  2. 

Wheat  bran, 8.00  lbs. 

BuflUo  gluten  feed 3.00   " 

New-process  linseed  meal, 3.00   « 

Soja-bean  hay, 10.81    " 

Barley  straw, 4.56   " 

Nutritive  ratio, 1 : 4.13 

Total  cost, 20.14  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable, 10.79   " 

Net  cost, 9.35   « 


Three  pounds  wheat  bran  equal  4  quarts ;  3  pounds  BuffiUo  gluten  feed  equal  8 
quarts ;  3  pounds  new-process  linseed  meal  equal  2j^  quarts.  ' 

The  total  cost  of  a  fodder  ration  is  the  sum  of  the  mar- 
ket costs  of  the  different  articles  consumed  per  day.  The 
manuriaJ  value  obtainable  is  the  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
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phoric  acid  and  potash  of  the  ration  fed  that  will  be  found 
in  the  manure.  In  case  of  milch  cows  this  amounts  on  an 
average  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  feed.  The  other  20  per  cent,  goes  into  the 
milk  or  flesh  of  the  animal.  The  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  thus  excreted  is  based  upon  the  retail 
cost  of  these  articles  in  the  open  markets.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  in  operation  this  amounted  to  15  cents  per  pound 
for  nitrogen,  5\  cents  per  pound  for  phosphoric  acid  and  i^ 
cents  per  pound  for  potash.  The  net  cost  of  a  ration  is  that 
cost  remaining  after  the  value  of  the  manure  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  total  cost. 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  Milk  produced  IkUly. 


Nbttib. 

Jbknie. 

Gbx. 

JUUA. 

NOBA. 

NELLIX. 

Aybbao. 

Fbedino 
Pbuiodb. 

1* 

1^ 

P 

li 

.1 

r 

51 

4 

r 

1* 

r 

1^ 

1^ 

P 

Qta. 

CU. 

QU. 

Ct«. 

Qts. 

Ct8. 

Qto. 

Ota. 

Qto. 

Cto. 

Qta. 

CU. 

Qta. 

Cto. 

I...    . 

n...     . 
in.. .     . 

14.40 
12.00 
U.24 

1.61 
1.87 
1.81 

6.82 
5.88 
5.11 

8.10 
8.47 
8.72 

8.87 
0.14 
8.85 

2.62 
2.42 

2.36 

1 

8.64 
8.46 
7.58 

2.60 
2.62 
2.80 

8.82 
8.26 
8.10 

2.64 
2.60 
2.44 

13.77 
12.17 
11.54 

1.67 
1.82 
1.71 

10.22 
0.43 
8.73 

2.2S 
2.35 
2.81 

If  we  notice  the  averages  in  the  above  table,  it  wiD  be 
seen  that  the  cows  declined  slightly  and  regularly  in  the 
yield  of  milk  during  the  three  months  of  trial.     There  was  a 
decrease  of  7.8  per  cent,  in  the  milk  production  between  the 
first  and  second  periods  and  a  further  decrease  of  6.8  per 
cent,  between  the  second  and  third  periods,  making  a  total 
decrease  of  14.6  per  cent,  during  the  three  months  of  trial. 
This  is  by  no  means  excessive.     Five  of  the  six  cows  gave 
:  an  average  increase  of  19  pounds  each  in  live  weight  during 
t  the  vetch  and  oats  period.     When  it  is  also  remembered  in 
'  cases  of  the  hay  and  the  vetch  and  oats  periods  that  the 
former  lasted  but  12  days  and  the  latter  34  days,  the  differ- 
ence in  yield  in  favor,  of  the  hay  would  be  still  further 
reduced.     The  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  milk  is  about  the 
.same  in  all  three  periods,  a  very  slight  difference. in  &vxur 
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of  the  hay  period  being  observed,  which  would  probably 
be  counterbalanced  when  the.  longer  vetch  and  oats  period 
and  the  natural  decline  in  yield  are  considered.  The  vetch 
and  oats  hay  compared,  then,  quite  well  with  the  first  cut 
hay  of  upland  meadows. 

While  the  soja-bean  hay  and  barley  straw  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  other  coarse  fodders,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
commended,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  bean  leaves  of 
the  soja-bean  plant,  like  all  leguminous  crops,  to  dry  up 
and  fell  oflE*  in  the  process  of  curing.  The  soja  bean  can  be 
much  better  preserved  in  the  silo  mixed  with  corn  fodder. 
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In  case  of  cows  Nettie,  Jennie  and  Gem  the  percentage 
of  solids  and  fat  remained  very  constant  during  the  three 
periods,  while  the  solids  and  &t  of  the  milk  of  cows  Julia, 
Nora  and  Nellie  show  a  decrease  in  the  last  two  periods. 
This  decrease  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
change  of  feed  interfei*ed  for  a  time  with  the  process  of 
secretion.  Towards  the  end  of  each  period  it  is  noted  that 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  two  of  three  cows  approached 
that  of  the  first  period  again.  Cows  Nora  and  Nellie 
seemed  for  quite  a  while  to  produce  milk  of  a  varying  &t 
content. 
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History  of  Cows. 

NAME  OF  cow. 

Bkkbd. 

(Yean). 

Last  Calf  dropped. 

Nettie,    . 
Jennie,  . 
Gem, 
Julia,     . 
Nora, 
NelUe,    . 

Grade  Hoi  stein. 
Grade  Jersev, 
Grade  ShorOiom,    . 
Native,    . 
Grade  Ayrshire, 
Native,    . 

6 
4 
6 
9 
5 
8 

July    2,1893. 
Dec.  25,1892, 
Dec.     6, 1891, 
Jan    18,1893, 
Mar.  26, 1893, 
Aug.  15, 1893, 

15 

7 

8-9 

9-10 

10 

14 

Local  Market  Costj  per  Ton^  of  the  Varunis  Artidea  of  Fodder 

Fed. 

Wheat  bran, f  19  00 

BuflGBdo  gluten  feed, 19  00 

New-process  linseed  meal, 27  00 

Hay, 15  00 

Hay  of  vetch  and  oats, 15  00 

Soja-bean  hay, 15  00 

Barley  straw, 10  00 


Analyses  of  Fodder  Articles. 


Fodder  Aiialtsbs. 

\ 

1 

c  a 

1 

s 

00 

i 
t 

Moisture  at  lOO^C,     . 
Dry  matter,  .... 

12.42 
87.68 

8.30 
91.70 

10.62 
89.38 

16.00 
86.00 

16.67 
83.33 

16.21 
8379 

12.80 
87.20 

Andtytii  of  Dry  MaUer. 

Grade  ash,    .... 

"    cellulose,    ... 

"fat,     ...       . 

"    protein,      . 
Nitrogen-free  extract,  . 

100.00 

6.10 
11.06 

6.10 
18.29 
68.45 

100.00 

0.91 
7.96 
14.26 
22.48 
64.40 

100.00 

6.89 

8.84 

3.94 

40.79 

40.64 

100.00 

7.83 
32.74 

3.08 
10.79 
46.66 

100.00 

11.38 
30.16 
3.46 
13.51 
41.61 

100.00 

12.62 
27.73 
2.56 
14.89 
42.21 

100.00 

4.94 

39.84 

2.49 

6.21 

46.52 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Digestion  Coefficients. 


i 

i 

8  *  . 

^1 
1^ 

QQ 

1 

1^ 

|53 

1 

5l 

CD 

1 

Cmde  cellulose,    . 

25 

43 

61 

60 

66 

58 

56 

"     fat,     .... 

72 

81 

91 

49 

19 

14 

42 

"     protein, 

78 

85 

87 

60 

60 

64 

20 

Nitrogen-free  extract,  . 

68 

81 

86 

60 

64 

61 

54 

Fertilizing  ConstUuemU. 
[Nitrogen  174|  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5  cents,  potassinm  oxide  54|  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


..._. 
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1^ 
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tt 

c  ■  . 

%2 

^ 

00 

1 

11 

hi 

'i 

f-2 
go 

1 

1^ 

00 

s 

Moistnre,      .... 

12.42 

7.32 

10.89 

15.00 

16.67 

16.21 

12.80 

Nitrogen,      .... 

2.66 

3.33 

5.83 

1.47 

1.81 

2.00 

0.86 

Phosphoric  acid,  . 

2.46 

0.37 

1.95 

0.27 

0.50 

0.50 

0.12 

Potassinm  oxide, . 

1.60 

0.11 

1.08 

1.50 

1.24 

1.2t 

2.60 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds, 
Manurial  value  obtainable, . 

fl3  18 

$12  15 

$23  55 

$7  07 

$8  20 

$8  86 

$5  99 

10  54 

9  72 

18  84 

566 

6  56 

709 

4  79 
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2.     EFFECT  OF  FOOD  UPON  THE  COST  AND  QUALITY 

OF  MILK. 

By  J.  B.  LiNDSET. 

January-Mayy   1894. 

Objects  of  the  Experiment. 

I.  To  determine  how  much  digestible  protein  can  be 
economically  fed  to  milch  cows. 

II.  To  determine  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of 
protein  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

Bbiep  Explanation  of  the  Objects  Sought. 

By  digestible  protein  is  meant  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the 
food  consumed  and  digested.  The  non-nitrogenous  part,  i.e., 
that  which  is  not  protein,  is  the  cellulose,  starch,  sugars, 
gums  and  fatty  substances. 

Very  much  is  being  said  at  the  present  time  by  our  ex- 
periment stations  and  intelligent  dairy  farmers  about  the 
value  of  different  rations  for  the  dairy  cow.  What  is  the 
most  suitable  nutritive  ratio  *  of  these  fodder  rations,  or  how 
much  protein  shall  be  fed  in  the  ration,  is  a  question  of 
economical  importance,  for  the  protein  is  the  most  costly  of 
all  the  fodder  constituents. 

Again,  the  writer  deems  it  advisable,  partly  as  an  object 
lesson  and  partly  for  more  light  on  the  subject,  —  recogniz- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  work  already  accomplished, — to 
note  the  effects  of  different  amounts  of  protein  upon  the  com- 
position or  quality  of  the  milk. 

General  Teachings  of  the  Experiment. 
1.     The  amount  of  protein  fed  in    the  various  fodder 
rations  varied  from  1.3  to  3.76  pounds  daily  to  cows  aver- 
aging 871  pounds  live  weight.     The  ration  containing  the 
most  protein  produced  milk  at  a  less  cost  per  quart  in  each 

•  By  nutritive  ratio  Is  meant  the  proportion  which  the  nitrogenous  bears  to  the 
non-nitrogenons  part  of  the  food. 
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of  the  three  series  of  experiments,  besides  famishing  a  better 
quality  of  manure. 

2.  During  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  months  from 
2.5  to  3  pounds  of  protein  can  be  fed  daily  to  dairy  cows 
in  good  condition  (on  a  basis  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight) 
with  economy  and  consequent  profit.  During  the  summer 
months  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  feed  over  2.5  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  in  the  fodder  ration  in  case  of  stall-fed 
cows,  and  one  should  be  especially  careful  at  that  season 
about  feeding  grains  containing  an  excess  of  &t  (see  caution 
elsewhere). 

3.  When  as  low  as  1.3  pounds  of  protein  were  fed  daily, 
the  total  digestible  organic  matter  at  the  same  time  being 
sufficient  for  the  animal's  daily  needs,  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  especially  its  fat  content,  was  below  that  produced  by 
a  ration  containing  2.5  to  3  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 

4.  When  3  pounds  of  protein  were  fed  in  the  daily 
ration  there  was  an  indication  that  its  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  milk  ceased  to  be  felt.* 

5.  All  of  the  cows  were  not  affected  alike  by  the  same 
fodder  ration. 

6.  The  total  solid  matter  in  the  milk  was  much  less 
affected  than  the  fat. 

7.  This  experiment  points  out  the  economy  of  feeding 
properly  balanced  rations  in  order  to  secure  maximum  and 
long-continued  milk  yields,  as  well  as  the  best  quality  of 
manure. 

General  Introduction. 

The  German  investigator,  E.  von  Wolff, f  who  has  closely 
studied  the  results  of  all  German  investigators  concerning 
the  most  suitable  fodder  rations  for  milch  cows,  has  given 
the  following  standard  ration  on  a  basis  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight :  — 

Digestible  protein, 2.50  lbs. 

Digestible  fat, 0.60  ** 

Digestible  carbohydrates, 13.00  " 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:5.4 

*  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  still  further  etady  this  qnestion  of  the 
eflbct  of  food  and  especially  protein  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced. 

t  Die  Emthnmg  der  Landwlrthschaftliche  Nfltzthlere,  1876,  p.  648. 
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He  claims  that  about  2.5  pounds,  of  digestible  protein 
should  be  contained  in  the  ration  fed  in  order  to  keep  the 
animal  in  good  condition  and  to  keep  up  the  quantity  of 
milk  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

Marcker  and  Morgen,*  as  a  result  of  their  experiments 
with  five  diflFerent  herds  of  cows,  claim  that  more  protein 
than  the  current  usage  and  feeding  standards  call  for  can 
be  economically  fed,  thus  :  — 


Digestible  protein  Cpounds), 
Digestible  fat  (pounds  s 
Digestible  carbohydrates  (pounds), 
Nutritive  ratio,      .... 


While  this  might  be  economically  true  in  sections  of  Ger- 
many, it  does  not  necessarily  hold  that  it  is  economically 
true  in  Massachusetts. 

WoU  t  has  made  quite  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  rations 
fed  by  successful  dairymen  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  calls  the  average  of  his  results  the 
American  standard  ration,  which  he  believes  to  be  correct 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

Digestible  protein, 2.15  lbs. 

Digestible  fat, 0.74   ** 

Digestible  carbohydrates, 13.27   " 

Nutritive  ratio, 1:6.9 

He  furnishes  no  results  of  experiments  to  prove  this  to  be 
the  case,  simply  basing  his  conclusion  upon  the  opinion  of 
dairy  farmers.  Whether  the  judgment  of  dairy  farmers  is 
correct  or  not  we  will  not  at  this  point  express  an  opinion, 
but  it  seems  to  the  writer  a  rather  peculiar  position  for  a 
scientific  inquirer  to  take. 

During  the  winters  of  1892-93  and  1893-94  Messrs. 
Woods   and   Phelps  J    made    investigations  concerning  the 


•  IWsumd  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  March,  1892. 
t  Bulletin  No.  38,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
%  Bulletin  No.  13,  Storr*s  Experiment  Station. 
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fodder  rations  fed  by  many  prominent  dairymen  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  found  them  containing  about  2.5  pounds  of  diges- 
tible protein  and  17.5  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Where  rations  poorer  in  protein  were  fed  than  the  above, 
the  milk  produced  was  noted,  then  a  change  in  the  ration 
was  suggested,  and  later  the  production  of  the  herd  was 
again  accurately  observed. 

They  recommended,  as  a  **  tentative  ration,"  2.5  pounds 
of  digestible  protein  and  16  pounds  of  total  digestible  or- 
ganic matter, — practically  the  German  standard. 

The  many  experiments  already  carried  out  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts station  have  shown  the  economy  of  feeding  at  least 
2.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein  in  the  daily  ration. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  difference  in  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  protein  that  can  be  economically  fed  to 
our  dairy  cows,  and  the  investigation  that  follows  is  a  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  endeavored  to  note  if  the 
varying  amounts  of  protein  in  rations  that  contain  sufficient 
total  digestible  organic  nutrients  have  had  any  noticeable 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  mUk  produced. 

E.  Wolff*  and  G.  Ktihnf  during  the  years  1868-76  made 
this  subject  a  special  study.  The  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion may  be  stated  concisely  as  follows  :  — 

That  milk  production  is  dependent,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  cow  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  milk  glands.  It  is  impossible  to  radically 
change  the  composition  of  the  milk  by  means  of  food,  to 
transform  a  **  butter  cow"  into  a  '*  cheese  cow"  at  will,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cows  whose  milk  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  foods  fed,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree.  In 
the  thirty  cows  that  were  accurately  studied  there  were 
only  two  where  such  an  influence  of  the  fodder  was  de- 
cidedly proved.  With  some  of  the  other  cows  very  slight 
changes  only  were  noticed.  Of  all  the  milk  components, 
the  fat  was  by  far  the  most  influenced  by  the  food  supply. 

•  E.  Wolff,  "Die  Veresuchsstation  Hohenheim,"  Berlin,  1870. 
f  Journal  fOr  Landw ,  1874;  Landw.  Verssuchsstation,  1869;   E^nm^  in  Die 
Brnahrnng  der  Landwirthschaftliche  Natzthiere^  £.  Wolff,  1876. 
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The  one-sided  increase  in  the  milk  &t  in  case  of  individual 
cows  was  parallel  with  the  increased  supply  of  digestible 
protein.  DiflTerent  concentrated  feeds  appeared  also  to 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  fet.*  A  previously  well- 
fed  cow,  fed  so  as  to  be  poorly  nourished,!  would  decrease 
in  her  flow,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  would  be,  as  a  rule, 
gradually  impaired,  though  not  radically  affected.  Upon 
these  experiments  of  Wolff  and  Ktlhn  is  based  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

In  1891  W.  Fleischmannf  presented  the  results  of  his 
studies  upon  a  large  herd  of  cows.  He  did  not  study  this 
especial  point,  namely,  the  effect  of  increasing  amounts  of 
protein  on  the  quality  of  the  milk ;  but  he  makes,  in  con- 
nection with  his  conclusions,  the  following  interesting  obser- 
vation: **The  fact  long  believed  to  be  true  in  practice, 
namely,  the  increasing  the  amount  of  food  nutrients  to 
make  the  milk  of  cows  richer  in  fat  absolutely  as  well  as 
relatively,  would  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed." 

Kochs  and  Eamm§  studied  this  subject  in  1891,  using 
three  cows  of  different  breeds,  and  concluded  that  in  case  of 
their  experiment  the  food  had  no  effect  upon  the  &t  content 
of  the  milk. 

From  2.2  to  4.4  pounds  of  digestible  true  protein  were  fed 
daily,  and  approximately  21  to  23  pounds  of  total  digestible 
organic  matter,  on  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 
The  weakness  of  this  experiment  is  at  least  twofold :  first, 
because  of  the  few  cows  used;  and  second,  because  each 
cow  was  not  fed  with  the  exact  ration  belonging  to  her,  but 
the  entire  food  weighed  out  for  the  three  cows  was  given  to 
them  collectively. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smallest  amount  of  protein  was 
2.25  pounds.  The  amount  of  total  digestible  organic  matter 
fed  was,  however,  above  Wolff's  standard,  so  that  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  was  1 :  8.00. 

*  Palmnnt  meal  and  bean  meal. 

1 1  wish  to  state  that  a  milch  cow  can  be  poorly  nonrished  in  two  ways :  first,  hj 
not  getting  snfflcient  food  to  eat ;  and  second,  while  she  maj  get  enongh  to  eat,  tbe 
food  for  milk  production  might  be  what  is  termed  an  improperly  balanced  one. 
Hay,  for  example,  contains  a  large  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  not  enough  protein. 

I  Landw.,  Jahrb.,  20, 1891,  Supplement  II ;  Resam6  in  Experiment  Station  Record, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  424. 

i  Landw.,  Jahrb.,  Bd.  xxi,  1892,  p.  809. 
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W.  H.  Jordan  *  gives  the  results  of  several  trials.  In  the 
first  experiment  three  cows  were  used.  The  animals  were 
fed  in  the  second  period  of  14  days  on  hay  and  corn  meal, 
and  in  the  first  and  third  periods  2  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  were  substituted  for  2  pounds  of  corn  meal.  Other- 
wise th^  food  was  alike  in  all  three  periods.  The  corn  meal 
ration  contained  .87  pound  of  digestible  protein  and  12.45 
pounds  total  digestible  organic  nutrients  for  cows  weighing 
925  to  950  pounds,  —  clearly  an  insufficient  amount,  as  the 
experimenter  states.  The  cotton-seed  ration  contained  1.47 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  12.41  pounds  of  total  diges- 
tible organic  nutrients,  also  insufficient  in  quantity,  but  still 
somewhat  improved.  Two  of  three  cows  showed  a  slight 
increase  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  milk  on  the  cotton-seed 
ration,  and  one  a  decrease.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  of  the  same  two  cows,  on  a  basis  of  13  per  cent,  total 
solid  matter,  was  quite  uniform  for  all  three  periods.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  that  showed  a  decrease  in  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  on  the  cotton-seed  ration  showed  at  the  same  time  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  fat  percentage,  on  the  basis  of  13  per 
cent,  total  solids. 

We  have  here  another  example  of  how  different  cows  are 
differently  affected  by  similar  foods.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  the  next  year  with  four  cows,  but  as  far  as  the 
components  of  the  milk  were  concerned  very  little  change 
was  noted. 

In  1893  the  same  investigator  published  the  results  of 
experiments  with  three  cows.  The  total  digestible  nutrients 
fed  were  sufficient,  and  each  period  lasted  35  days.  The 
milk  was  analyzed  the  last  five  days  of  each  period. 

The  writer  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had 
the  results  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  for  five  days  of 
each  week  for  every  period. 

Only  the  very  briefest  r68um6  is  here  given :  — 

•  Maine  Experiiiient  Station,  reports  for  1886-6Q,  1886~S7, 1893. 
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Protein. 

Pounds 

ftd. 

Total  Souds  ur  Mii.k  of  Cows. 

Cow 
A. 

Cow 
B. 

Cow 
L.8. 

Three 
Cowi. 

Wide  ration,    .... 
Narrow  ration, 

Percentage  increase  of  narrow 
over  wide  ration. 

1.18 
2.09 

Per  cent. 

13.39 
14.11 

Percent. 

13.64 
13.92 

Percent. 
13.50 

14.27 

Per  cant 

13.51 
14.10 

4.87 

Ter  Cent,  of  Fat  in  Milk  on  a  Basis  of  Fourteen  Per  Cent.  Solids. 

Wide  ration,    .... 
Narrow  ration. 

Percentage  increase  of  narrow 
over  wide  ration, 

1.18 

2.09 

4.43 

4.68 

5.64 

4.45 
4.77 

7.19 

4.43 
4.72 

6.54 

4.43 
4.73 

6.50 

This  experiment  would  indicate  that  the  increase  of  protein 
in  the  food  had  somewhat  increased  the  per  cent,  of  fai  in 
the  milk. 

The  experimenter  draws  the  following  conclusion:  **In 
general,  the  milk  was  richer  while  the  cows  were  fed  the 
ration  rich  in  protein,  though  with  one  cow  it  showed  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  solids  during  the  third  period,  while  she 
was  eating  the  corn-meal  ration. 

**  In  general,  the  proportion  of  fat  increased  throughout  the 
experiment,  without  regard  to  what  the  cows  were  fed,  and 
no  evidence  is  furnished  in  support  of  the  notion  that  by 
changing  the  food  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  butter  &t 
without  an  accompanying  increased  production  of  other  milk 
solids." 

Armsby  *  carried  out  similar  experiments  with  three  cows 
during  the  years  1885  and  1886.  The  digestible  protein  fed 
during  1885  was  from  1.5  to  2  pounds  daily  and  the  total 
digestible  organic  nutrients  13.5  pounds  daily  to  cows  of  about 
850  pounds  live  weight.  These  rations  were  sufficient  in 
quantity.  During  1886  1.1  to  1.8  pounds  digestible  protein 
and  12.7  pounds  of  total  organic  nutrients  were ^  fed.  The 
weight  of  the  animals  is  not  given,  but  probably  they  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experiment.     Armsby 


•  Wisoondn  Experiment  Station*  lepwts  for  1885  and  1886. 
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£Euled  to  find  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  that 
could  be  traced  to  food  influence. 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  *  failed  to  note 
any  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  when 
rations  containing  sufficient  digestible  organic  nutrients 
were  fed,  by  varying  the  digestible  protein  from  2  to  3 
pounds  daily. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  in  1891  published  the  results 
of  an  experiment  made  **  to  determine  the  effect  of  food  upon 
the  quality  of  milk,"  without  apparently  endeavoring  to  note 
the  efifect  of  any  particular  group  of  constituents  in  the  fodder 
ration.  They  compared  the  effect  of  corn  meal  (low  in  pro- 
tein) with  gluten  meal  (high  in  protein).  They  really  fed 
one  ration  containing  but  1.05  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
and  another  containing  2.18  pounds.  Four  cows,  averaging 
1,000  pounds  in  live  weight,  were  used  in  the  experiment,  — 
three  grade  Shorthorn  and  one  grade  Holstein.  It  is  impos- 
sible, for  lack  of  data,  to  calculate  accurately  the  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients  fed,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
below  to  get  an  approximate  idea.  It  appears  that  neither 
the  com  fodder  nor  the  clover  hay  was  tested  for  moisture 
or  subjected  to  analysis. 


Bation  I. 

batxok  n. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Com  and  cob  meal,  . 

121 

Sugar  (gluten)  meal, 

10 

Com  fodder, 

12 

Com  fodder,    . 

12 

Clover  hay, 

4 

Clover  hay. 

4 

•  Bulletins  9  and  10. 
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BAtlonl. 

Batlonn. 

PerCenL 
IncreaMof 
ILoTcrL 

Digestible  ptotein  (pounds). 

1.05 

2.18 

- 

Total  nutrients  fed  (pounds), 

U.09 

13.51 

- 

Nutritive  ratio, 

1:18.10 

1:5.71 

- 

Total  yield  of  milk  (pounds). 

3,302.60 

3,399.50 

2.94 

Total  solids  (pounds),     . 

392.08 

428.21 

9.21 

Fat  (pounds),  . 

111.25 

134.39 

20.80 

Per  cent,  of  soUds  in  milk. 

11.93 

12.63 

5.87 

Per  cent  of  fat  in  milk,   . 

3.37 

3.94 

16.90 

Milk  on  basis  of  12  per  cent,  total  solids 

(pounds). 
Fat,  per  cent,  basis  12  per  cent  solids, . 

3,283.20 
3.39 

3,578.00 
8.74 

8.97 
10.82 

So  &r  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  the  data  presented, 
these  rations,  other  things  being  equal,  were  not  sufficient 
for  cows  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight  that  had  had  calves 
but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  experiment,  and  yielding 
12  to  15  quarts  of  milk  daily.  They  should  apparently  have 
received  at  least  3  pounds  more  of  total  digestible  organic 
matter  daily.  This  insufficient  food  would  of  itself  have  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  poor  quality  of  milk.  In  the  com 
and  cob  meal  ration  the  protein  supply  was  quite  low,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  the  animals  did  not  shrink  more  than  9  per 
cent,  in  their  yield  of  milk  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent,  solids 
below  the  sugar-meal  ration.  The  milk  of  Ration  I.  shows 
the  effect  not  only  of  lack  of  protein  but  of  lack  of  sufficient 
food  as  well.  In  the  sugar-meal  ration  the  replacing  of  a 
pound  of  carbohydrates  by  a  pound  of  protein  is  seen  in  the 
increase  of  the  solid  matter,  and  especially  of  the  amount  of 
fat.  The  weight  of  the  animals  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  periods  (21  days)  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated  that 
*«  the  variations  were  not  greater  than  usually  appear  in  the 
live  weight  of  such  animals,  and  did  not  surely  indicate  gain 
or  loss." 

It  hardly  seems  possible  to  the  writer  that  animals  fresh 
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in  milk)  with  an  average  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  could  be 
fed  on  such  a  food  combination  as  Ration  I.  and  not  show 
the  effect  of  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The  data  given  show 
that  the  quantity  of  the  milk  was  increased  and  the  quality 
improved,  especially  its  fat  content,  by  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  protein  in  the  daily  ration.  The  poor  quality  of  the 
milk  in  Ration  I.  was  due  in  all  probability  partly  to  the 
lack  of  food  and  partly  to  the  small  amount  of  protein  pres- 
ent. The  experiment  teaches  nothing  new,  as  the  investiga- 
tors seem  to  think.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  when 
insufficient  rations  are  fed,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
especially  lacking  in  protein,  the  milk  of  many  cows  will 
show  a  decrease  in  quality.  The  fat  has  a  tendency  to  be 
more  affected  than  the  other  ingredients. 

The  experiment  made  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Experi- 
ment Station  about  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages 
is  intended  first  as  an  object  lesson  to  our  dairymen,  and 
secondly  it  was  made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  additional 
information  of  an  economical  as  well  as  of  a  scientific  nature 
upon  this  still  somewhat  disputed  question. 

Plan  op  the  Experiment. 

The  experiment  was  divided  iuto  three  periods,  known  as 
Series  I.,  11.  and  HI.  The  preliminary  feeding  generally 
lasted  seven  days,  and  the  period  itself  fourteen.  In  Series 
I.  it  required  longer  than  seven  days  to  get  the  cows 
accustomed  to  the  ensilage.  In  Series  III.  a  and  5,  the 
periods  themselves  lasted  but  nine  days. 

The  distinct  rations  fed  will  be  stated  further  on.  In 
Series  I.  a,  2.58  pounds  of  protein  (N.R.  1 :  4.8)  were  fed, 
and  in  Series  I.  6,  1.31  pounds  of  protein  (N.R.  1 :  10). 
The  ration  h  represents  the  way  a  great  many  New  England 
fi&rmers  feed,  while  ration  a  is  not  far  from  the  German 
standard.  In  Series  II.  a,  2.55  pounds  of  protein  were  fed, 
essentially  the  same  as  in  Series  I.  a;  and  in  Series  IE.  &, 
2.24  pounds  of  protein  (N.R.  1 :  5.8)  were  fed,  rather  less 
in  amount,  and  furnishing,  consequently,  a  somewhat  wider 
nutritive  ratio.  In  this  period  also  we  get  a  direct  compari- 
son of  the  relative  effect  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  com 
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meal.  In  Series  III.  a,  2.91  pounds  of  protein  (N.R. 
1 :  4.4)  were  fed,  and  in  Series  HI.  6,  3.76  pounds  of  pro- 
tein were  fed,  being  relatively  large  amounts  of  protein  with 
correspondingly  naiTOW  rations. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  series,  so  far  as  the  yield  of  milk 
is  concerned,  can  be  compared  only  with  themselves,  but  not 
with  each  other,  for  Series  I.  a  and  h  was  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  half  of  February, 
Series  II.  a  and  b  was  completed  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  Series  III.  a  and  b  about  May  1.  During  this  time  the 
cows  would  naturally  shrink  some  in  their  milk  yield.  In 
order  to  overcome  so  far  as  possible  the  natural  milk  shrink- 
age in  comparing  the  effect  of  the  rations  in  the  three  series 
on  the  total  yield  from  the  herd,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted:  take,  for  example.  Series  I.  a  and  6.  Cows  1,  2 
and  3  were  fed  the  narrow  ration,  Series  I.  a,  during  the 
two  weeks  that  cows  4,  5  and  6  received  the  wide  ration, 
Series  I.  b;  and  then  the  operation  was  reversed,  cows  1,  2 
and  3  receiving  the  wide  ration.  Series  I.  6,  while  cows  4, 
5  and  6  received  the  narrow  ration.  Series  I.  a.  This  plan 
was  continued  through  the  entire  series. 


History  of  Gows. 

NAME  OF 
COW. 

Bbbro. 

Age 
(Years). 

Ljlst  Cxlt  dboppbd. 

DallTTIeM 
ofiliUc*t 
Bepiiminc 
of  Trial 
(QaarU). 

Nettie,    . 
Mary,     . 
Gem, 
Sarah,     . 
Nora, 
Nellie,    . 
Hattie,    . 

Grade  Holstein, 
Grade  Durham, 
Grade  Shorthorn,    . 
Grade  Jersey, . 
Grade  Ayrshire, 
Native,    . 
Grade  Jersey, 

8 

8 
G 
6 
6 
9 
6 

July,        1893, 
Dec.  17,1894, 
Dec.     6, 1891, 
Dec,        1898, 
Mar.  25,1893, 
Aug.  15, 1893, 
Mar.  23, 1894, 

11 

12 
9 

7 

lOJ 
13 

The   cows  were  six  in  number;   during  the  last  period 
Hattie  was  substituted  for  Sarah. 
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What  the  Cows  were  Fed. 

In  Series  I.  and  II.  the  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  3  to  4 
pounds  of  dry  corn  stover  and  corn  ensilage  ad  libitum. 
The  com  ensilage  was  made  from  Pride  of  the  North  corn, 
and  was  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  when  the  kernels  were  glaz- 
ing. It  was  of  good  quality.  In  Series  III.  the  coarse 
fodder  consisted  of  corn  stover  and  a  good  quality  of  rowen. 

The  grains  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  com  meal,  BuiTalo 
gluten  feed,  cotton-seed  meal  and  Chicago  gluten  meal,  all 
of  good  quality.  One  ounce  of  salt  was  fed  daily.  Its 
beneficial  eifect  upon  the  appetite  and  circulation  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged. 

How  THE  Cows  WERE  FeD  AND  KePT. 

The  food  was  given  in  two  portions,  one-half  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  other  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  grains  were  fed  dry.  The  cows  were 
watered  twice  daily,  after  eating  in  the  morning  and  before 
eating  in  the  aftemoon.  The  animals  were  well  carded  and 
allowed  several  hours'  exercise  in  the  yard  whenever  weather 
permitted.  The  animals  were  weighed  weekly,  in  the  morn- 
ing before  being  watered. 

Sampling  the  Milk. 
A  composite  sample  of  the  milk  was  made  for  three  days 
of  each  week  (six  milkings),  and  this  was  taken  to  represent 
the  average  composition  of  the  milk  for  the  week. 

Average  Composition  of  the  Daily  Fodder  Bations  {1894).* 


Sebies  I.f 


a. 

b. 

Wheat  bran,    . 

.    3.00  lbs. 

Wheat  bran,    . 

.    4.50  lbs. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 

.    3.00    «* 

Cora  meal. 

.    4.60    " 

Cotton-seed  meal,  . 

.    3  00    " 

Cora  stover,    . 

.    4  00    " 

Cora  stover,    . 

.    4.00    " 

Cora  ensilage. 

.  43.50    '* 

Cora  ensilage. 

.  42.78    " 

Nutritive  ratio. 

1:10 

NutritiTe  ratio, 

.       1:4.80 

Total  cost, 

.  14.99  cts. 

Total  cost, 

.  15.95  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable. 

.    5.84    " 

Mannrial  value  obtainab 
Ketcost,. 

le,    .    8  46    ** 

Net  cost.  .... 

.     Q-lfi     " 

.    7.46    " 

*  See  digestible  nutrienUi  fed  to  each  cow,  farther  on. 
t  Perlode  14  daye  long. 
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Average  Composition  oj  the  DaUy  Fodder  RaUons  —  Concladed. 

SBBIE8  n.* 


Wheat  bran,    ....    3.00  lbs. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,        .        .    3.00    <* 
Cotton-seed  meal,  .       .       .    3.00    << 
CorastOYer,    ....    4.00    " 
Com  ensilage,         .       .       .  42.97    " 
NntritiTe  ratio,.      .       .       •        1:4.8 
Total  cost,       ....  15.97  cts. 
Mannrial  ralne  obtainable,    .    8  47    *' 
Net  cost, 7.50    " 


Wheat  bran,    ....  3.00  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  .       .        •  3.00    <* 

Com  meal,      ....  3.00    ** 

Com  stover,    ....  4.00    " 

Com  ensilage,         .       .        .  46.41    '* 

NntritiTe  ratio,       .       .        .  1:5  8 

Total  cost,'      ....  16.40  cts. 

Mannrial  value  obtainable,    .  8.00    ** 

Net  cost, 8.40    <* 


Series  m.t 


Wheat  bran,    ....  3.00  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  .       .       .  3.00    " 

Com  meal,      ....  8.00    " 

Rowen, 9.00    " 

Com  stover,    ....  6.56    " 

Nutritive  ratio,       •       .       •  1:4.14 

Total  cost,       .       .       .       .  19  38  cto. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,    .  10.12    " 

Net  cost, 9.26    " 


h. 
Bnfiblo  gluten  f^ed,        .        .    3.00  lbs. 
Chicago  gluten  meal,     .        .    3.00   ** 
Cotton-seed  meal,  .       .        •    3.00   <* 

Rowen, 14.00   " 

Com  stover,  ....  4.00  " 
Nutritive  ratio,  .  .  .  1:3.06 
Total  cost,  ....  20.13  cti. 
Manurial  value  obtainable,  .  11.13  " 
Net  cost, 9.00   «« 


*  Period*  14  days  long. 


t  Period*  9  days  long. 


Jan.     16  to  Jan.     29, 
Feb.      6  to  Feb.     19, 


DaJtes  of  the  Series. 


Sksibs  I.  a. 
Cows  1,  2  and  3. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 


Sbkiss  I.  b. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 
Cows  1,  2  and  3. 


Feb.     27  to  March  12, 
March  19  to  April     1, 


8BRIR8  n.  a. 
Cows  1,  2  and  3. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 


Sbbiks  n.  h. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 
Cows  1,  2  and  S. 


April      8  to  April   16, 
April    22  to  April  30, 


Skribs  ITT.  a. 
Cows  1,  2  and  3. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 


Sbbibs  ITT.  (. 
Cows  4,  5  and  6. 
Cows  1,  2  and  3. 
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Table  I. 

(a)  Result  of  the  Inquiry  as  to  tJie  Amount  of  Protein  that  can 
be  Economically  fed  to  Milch  Cows  daily. 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  Milk  produced  per  Day. 


Nettie. 

Mabt. 

Gem. 

Sarah. 

Nora. 

Nbllie. 

Fkxsino 
Pbbiods. 

H 

^1 

5^ 

.-1 

5^ 

4 

1* 

H 

-1 

5^ 

H 

Qts. 

eta. 

Qts. 

Cts. 

Qts. 

Ots. 

Qt». 

CU. 

Qts. 

CU. 

Qts. 

ots. 

Series    I.  a, 
Series    I.  &. 
Series  II.  a, 
Series  H.  b, 
Series  ni.  a, 
Series  III.&, 

11.64 
9.65 

10.61 
9.45 
8.37 

10.86 

1.4. 
1.55 
1.53 
1.73 
2.18 
2.07 

11.16 
9.75 

10.21 
8.26 
6.87 
8.04 

1.39 
1.65 
1.70 
2.12 
2.65 
2.52 

9.48 
8.40 
9.32 
8.54 
7.47 
9.22 

1.67 
1.78 
1.60 
1.02 
2.41 
2.82 

8.75 
8.32 
7.21 
7.94 
♦13.75 
18.28 

1.71 
1.66 
2.01 
1.95 
1.50 
1.40 

7.81 
7.26 
7.04 
7.29 
7.24 
7.84 

2.08 
2.08 
2.20 
2.30 
2.85 
2.65 

10.81 
10.65 
9.32 
10.82 
8.02 
9.17 

1.51 
1.41 
1.66 
1.60 
2.31 
2.06 

*  Battle,  new  oow. 


Table  II. 

Summary  for  the  Six  Cows. 


PSBIODS. 

Potinds 
Protein 

fed 
Daily. 

Average 
Weight. 

Total 

Yield  of 

Milk. 

Total 
Cost  per 
Qaart. 

Net 

Cost  per 

Quart. 

ToUl 
Amount 

of 

Butter 

Fat. 

Total 
Cost  per 
Pound. 

Series     I.  a.*    . 
Series     LV     . 
Series  Jl.a,*    . 
Series  U.b*    . 
Series  ni.a,t     . 
Series  in.M     . 

2.60 
1.30 
2.55 
2.24 
2.91 
3.76 

Pounds. 
878 

867 

871 

873 

874 

862 

QnarU. 
837.56 

756.61 

758.60 

725.04 

473.44 

524. P4 

Cents. 
1.60 

1.66 

1.77 

1.90 

2.21 

2.11 

Genu. 
0.77 

1.02 

0.84 

0.97 

1.06 

0.98 

Pounds. 
82.17 

67.87 

78.20 

70.09 

46.26 

60.96 

Cents. 
16.80 

18.67 

17.12 

19.66 

28.12 

21.00 

*  Period  14  days. 


t  Period  9  days. 


The  above  summary  furnishes  some  very  instructive  les- 
sons. 

Series  I.  a  and  b. 
Series  I.  b  shows  how  a  great  many  farmers  feed.     The 
ration  contained  some  corn  stover,  with  corn  ensilage  ad 
libitum^  and  4.5  pounds  each  of  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal. 
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This  ration  contains  but  1.3  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 
Series  I.  a  shows  a  properly  balanced  ration,  consisting  of 
the  same  coarse  fodders  as  b  and  three  pounds  each  of  wheat 
bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  ap- 
proximate total  cost  of  b  was  15  cents  and  the  net  cost  9.15 
cents,  while  the  total  cost  of  ration  a  was  16  cents  and  the 
net  cost  7.5  cents.  While  the  total  cost  of  ration  a  was  a 
trifle  more,  the  net  cost  was  fully  1.5  cents  less,  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  ration  furnished  a  much  better  manure. 

Ration  a  produced  837.5  quarts  of  milk,  at  a  total  cost  of 
1.6  cents  per  quart ;  and  ration  b  produced  756.5  quarts  of 
milk,  at  a  total  cost  of  1.66  cents  per  quart.  Note  also  that 
the  net  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  in  ration  a  was  .72  cent  and 
in  ration  b  1.02  cents.  Thus  not  only  were  81  quarts  more 
of  milk  produced  during  the  ration  a  period,  but  both  the 
total  and  net  cost  of  the  milk  were  less. 

Again,  ration  a  produced  82.17  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and 
at  a  cost  of  16  3  cents  per  pound ;  while  ration  b  produced 
but  67.37  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  18.67  cents  per  pound. 
Whether  or  not  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  affected  by  the 
different  foods  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

The  six  cows  fed  on  ration  b  showed  an  average  decrease 
of  eleven  pounds  in  live  weight.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  more  flesh  and  fat  were  lost  than  the  scales  specified, 
for  during  Series  I.  b  the  animals  looked  thin  and  had  every 
appearance  of  being  improperly  nourished.  In  all  prob- 
ability flesh  and  fat  were  replaced  by  water.  It  is  very 
clear,  then,  that  a  ration  containing  2.60  pounds  of  protein 
was  more  economical  to  feed  than  one  containing  approxi- 
mately one-half  that  amount.  This  experiment  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  our  farmers. 

Series  IL  a  and  b. 
This  series  can  hardly  be  compared  with  Series  I.,  as  it 
was  later  and  the  animals  had  naturally  shrunk  some  in  their 
milk  production.  In  ration  a  2.55  pounds  of  protein  were 
fed  and  in  ration  b  2.24  pounds,  the  only  difference  in  the 
grain  ration  being  that  in  ration  b  3  pounds  of  corn  meal 
took  the  place  of  3  pounds  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  The  live 
weight  of  the  animals  remained  constant  during  this  series. 
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In  ration  a  35  quarts  mor^  of  milk  were  produced,  at  .13  cent 
less  per  quart  than  in  ration  5.  The  net  cost  of  the  milk 
was  correspondingly  less.  In  ration  a  also  8  pounds  more 
of  butter  fat  were  produced  at  1.5  cents  less  per  pound. 
These  figures  show  the  butter  and  milk  producing  power  of 
the  Bufialo  gluten  feed  over  the  corn  meal,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  influence  of  even  .25  pound  more  of 
digestible  protein  and  also  possibly  the  effect  of  the  increased 
fat,  in  the  daily  fodder  ration. 


Series  III.  a  and  b. 

The  periods  in  this  series  lasted  only  nine  days.  In 
ration  a  2.91  pounds  of  digestible  protein  were  fed  and  in 
ration  6  3.76  pounds.  Here  again  we  see  the  influence  of 
the  extra  amount  of  protein  in  the  fact  that  51  quarts  more 
of  milk  were  produced  during  the  nine-day  period  (equiva- 
lent to  78  quarts  during  14  days),  at  .1  cent  less  per  quart. 
The  net  cost  of  the  milk  in  ration  a  was  correspondingly 
less.  In  ration  a  5.7  pounds  more  of  butter  fat  were  pro- 
duced than  in  ration  6,  at  1.43  cents  less  per  pound. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  one  set  of  experiments  is  con- 
cerned, the  largest  amount  of  protein  fed  daily,  viz.,  3.76 
pounds,  was  the  most  economical.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  feeding  so  much  protein  the  animal  is  asked  to 
do  her  best,  and  it  is  a  question  for  how  long  a  time 
she  would  be  able  to  continue.  The  writer  believes,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  cows 
that  are  in  good  condition  can  be  fed  from  2.5  to  3 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  daily  with  profit.  It  probably 
would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  over  2.5  pounds  daily  to 
animals  that  are  soiled  during  the  spring,  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

Farmers  are  especially  cautioned  not  to  feed  too  large  an 
amount  of  grain  during  the  summer  that  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  fat.  A  large  amount  of  fat  in  the  daily  ration  at 
this  season  tends  to  overheat  the  animal  and  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  milk  glands.  Among  such  grains  may  be 
mentioned  cotton-seed  meal,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  cream 
gluten  meal,  King  gluten  meal,  etc.     Not  above   4  to  5 
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quarts  of  the  Buffalo  gluten  feed  or  2  quarts  of  any  of  the 
others  should  enter  into  any  one  daily  grain  ration  during 
the  summer  months. 

While  2.5  pounds  or  more  of  protein  have  been  shown  to 
be  economical  in  the  present  experiment,  the  writer  believes, 
with  Wolff,  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  up  the  flow  of 
milk  for  the  longest  possible  time.  The  demands  upon  the 
cow  that  produces  10  to  12  quarts  of  milk  daily  are  severe, 
and  she  must  be  well  supplied  with  sufficient  digestible  pro- 
tein to  meet  these  demands. 
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One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  variations  in  the  composition 
of  the  milk  obtained  in  the  different  series.  The  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of  total  solids  is  rela- 
tively small,  being  in  most  cases  from  5  to  3  per  cent.  The 
percentage  variations  in  the  per  cent,  of  &tj  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  wider,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  16  per  cent, 
or  more  being  noted.  With  some  of  the  cows,  in  cases 
where  more  protein  was  fed,  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat 
shows  a  steady  decrease,  the  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  increas- 
ing even  more,  showing  that  the  solids  not  fat  were  somewhat 
depressed  at  the  expense  of  the  fat.  With  other  cows  this 
variation  in  solids  not  fat  was  very  slight. 

Series  I.  a  and  b. 

In  Series  I.  6,  when  but  1.30  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
were  fed  in  the  daily  ration,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  is 
noticeably  lower  than  in  Series  I.  a,  when  double  tne  amount 
of  protein  was  consumed  daily.  The  percentage  increase  in 
the  per  cent,  of  the  fat  in  Series  I.  a  is  also  high,  varying 
from  4  to  20  in  case  of  the  first  five  cows. 

The  total  solids  were  also  increased  in  a,  but  to  a  much 
less  degree. 

The  solids  not  fat  showed  a  percentage  of  decrease  in  case 
of  the  first  three  cows  of  some  6  per  cent.,  and  with  the  last 
three  a  slight  increase  appeared.  The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids 
not  fat  should  by  no  means  pass  unnoticed.  In  case  of  the 
first  five  cows,  in  a  it  was  as  1 : 1.95,  while  in  6  as  1 :  2.36. 

The  cows  also  differed  in  what  may  be  termed  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  the  different  fodder  rations. 
The  percentage  of  fat  increase  in  the  milk  in  case  of  cows 
Sarah  and  Nora  was  not  so  great  as  in  case  of  the  first  three 
cows;  while  in  case  of  Nellie  the  extreme  food  changes 
seemed  to  have  had  a  comparatively  small  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  milk.  The  animal  appeared,  however, 
to  feel  more  than  any  of  the  other  cows  the  bad  effect  of  the 
improperly  combined  ration  6.  Her  whole  general  appear- 
ance told  of  a  non-suitable  food  supply.  This  cow  illustrates 
quite  clearly  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent cows  can  be  differently  affected  by  the  same  food  com- 
binations.    Although  she  gave  every  appearance  of  receiving 
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improper  nourishment,  she  still  maintained  the  quality  of  her 
milk.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  milk  of  the  last  three  cows 
appeared  to  be  less  affected  than  that  of  the  first  three.  This 
might  in  a  measure  at  least  be  due  to  other  than  food  influ- 
ences, for  the  two  lots  of  cows  received  the  same  rations  at 
different  dates.  The  temperature  of  the  stable  showed  no 
wide  variations  during  either  a  or  6. 

Series  11.  a  and  6. 
Here  the  differences  are  not  so  marked.  Nettie,  Sarah, 
Nora  and  Nellie  show,  however,  a  higher  percentage  of  fat 
in  case  of  ration  a,  when  more  protein  and  fat  were  fed. 
The  total  solids  of  Nettie,  Sarah  and  Nora  are  also  higher, 
but  the  percentage  increase  is  not  nearly  as  marked  as  in 
case  of  the  fat.  The  solids  not  fat  on  the  whole  appear  to 
have  been  little  affected.  The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat 
for  the  six  cows  fed  on  ration  a  is  as  1 : 1.88 ;  while  ration  b 
was  fed  the  ratio  is  as  1 :  2.03. 

Series  III.  a  and  b. 

The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  in  a  is  as  1 :  2.10  and  in  b 
as  1 :  2.07,  showing  practically  identical  results.  The  vari- 
ations in  the  per  cents,  of  both  the  solids  and  the  &t  are  in 
nearly  every  case  quite  small. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  food 
or  protein  upon  the  fat  of  the  milk,  the  following  table  is 
presented,  showing  the  fat  percentage  on  the  basis  of  13  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter  in  the  milk :  — 

Table  V. 
Showing  Fat  Percentages  on  Basis  of  13  Per  Cent,  Total  Solids. 
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The  same  remarks  that  were  made  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vious table  apply  with  equal  force  here.  In  Series  I.  the&t 
percentage  is  distinctly  higher  in  a  than  in  6,  the  per  cent. 
increase  in  percentage  of  fat  in  case  of  five  cows  being  from 
2.5  to  nearly  17  per  cent.  In  Series  II.  a,  when  2.55 
pounds  of  protein  were  fed,  the  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  fat  is  from  2  to  11.50  per  cent,  above  that 
obtained  in  6,  when  2.24  pounds  of  protein  were  consumed. 
In  Series  III.  no  distinctly  noticeable  effect  of  the  food  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

In  Series  I.,  II.  and  III.  a,  when  from  2.55  to  2.91 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  were  fed  daily,  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk  of  each  of  the  cows  appears  to  be  very 
even.  Two  cows  show  rather  wide  variations  at  times,  bat 
this  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  condition  of  the 
cow,  and  not  from  the  food  influence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  will  yary 
from  time  to  time  when  the  same  fodder  ration  is  fed. 
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The  above  table  presents  the  average  results  obtained 
from  the  six  cows  in  each  of  the  three  series.  The  average 
weight  of  the  herd  remained  quite  constant  during  the  four 
months'  trial,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  Series  I.  6,  when 
a  small  amount  of  protein  was  fed,  and  another  slight  de- 
crease in  Series  III.  6,  when  a  very  large  amount  of  protein 
was  consumed.  The  total  amount  of  organic  matter  fed  in 
each  series  is  practically  the  same,  and,  so  far  as  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  are  concerned,  the  animals  can  be  said 
to  have  been  well  nourished. 

Series  L  a  and  b. 

The  table  shows  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  total 
organic  matter  consumed  daily,  only  one-half  the  digestible 
protein  (1.50  pounds)  was  fed  in  ration  6  that  was  con- 
sumed in  ration  a. 

The  milk  production  in  b  decreased  12.60  per  cent,  on 
the  basis  of  13  per- cent,  solid  matter,  the  total  solid  matter 
12.52  per  cent,  and  the  total  fat  21.49  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage decrease  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  in  b  was  in 
case  of  the  total  solids  but  1.71  per  cent.,  while  in  case  of 
fat  it  was  8.52  per  cent,  with  milk  containing  13  per  cent, 
solids.  In  this  Series  a  the  avei*age  results  show  the  solids 
not  fat  were  decreased  only  4.10  per  cent.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  fact  tliat  some  cows  in  this  series 
showed  a  percentage  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  solids 
not  fat  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

The  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lack  of  protein 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  total  milk  yield,  and  also  a  de- 
crease, although  not  so  much,  in  the  composition  of  the 
milk  itself,  especially  in  the  fat  content. 

/Series  II.  a  and  b. 
The  same  is  true  of  this  series  as  of  the  former  one.  The 
variation  in  the  protein  supply  is  not  so  great,  the  difference 
being  in  the  substitution  of  3  pounds  of  com  meal  for 
3  pounds  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed.  Ration  a,  when  more 
protein  was  fed,  produced  5.92  per  cent,  more  milk  with 
13  per  cent,  solids  and  5.78  per  cent,  more  solid  matter. 
The  amount  of  fat  increased  11.58  per  cent,  with  ration  a. 
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A  percentage  increase  of  1.23  per  cent,  in  the  per  cent,  of 
total  solids  was  noted »  and  a  percentage  increase  of  5.35 
per  cent,  in  the  per  cent,  of  total  fat  on  the  basis  of  13  per 
cent,  solids. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  high  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  might  have  been  instrumental  in  causing 
party  at  least,  of  the  increase  in  the  fat  percentage  of  the 
milk. 

Series  HI.  a  and  b. 

In  this  series  the  amount  of  protein  fed  was  very  high. 
The  maximum  increase  in  the  fat  percentage  in  the  milk 
appears  to  have  been  reached,  for  4.32  pounds  of  protein 
did  not  seem  to  cause  any  increase  in  either  the  total  solids 
or  fat  of  the  milk.  Neither  is  any  increase  in  the  fat  per- 
centage to  be  noted  in  this  period  above  the  other  periods, 
when  8  pounds  of  digestible  protein  were  fed,  being  an 
indication  at  least  that,  other  things  being  equal,  more  than 
3  pounds  of  digestible  protein  daily  ceases  to  exert  any 
influence  on  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk.* 

The  increase  in  the  protein  supply,  however,  caused 
apparently  11.10  per  cent,  increase  in  the  total  yield  of 
milk. 

CoNCLUDiNa  Observations. 

This  experiment  has  some  weak  points,  but  it  is  believed 
they  are  not  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  interfere  with  its 
general  teaching. 

For  example,  the  temperature  of  the  stable  was  not  a  con- 
stant one,  not  being  artificially  heated.  Again,  the  cows 
were  divided  into  two  lots,  and  one  lot  produced  rather 
more  milk  daily  than  the  other,  but  the  difference  was  not 
excessive. 

The  milk  should  have  been  sampled  for  four  or  five  days 
at  least  in  every  seven,  instead  of  but  for  three  days. 

In  the  last  series  different  coarse  fodders  were  used  from 
those  fed  in  the  two  previous  ones.  The  last  series  was  of 
too  short  duration,  and  the  first  two  series  might  have  been 

*  In  this  series  cow  Hattie  was  substituted  for  Sarah.  This  cow  gave  milk  of 
essentially  the  same  fat  content  as  did  Sarah ;  still,  it  is  not  strictly  fair  to  compare 
one  series  with  another,  for  this  reason. 
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at  least  a  week  longer.  The  daily  supply  of  protein  in  each 
of  the  series  should  have  been  rather  more  regular  in  quan- 
tity, thus,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  3.50  pounds,  etc.  Some 
rations  contained  more  fat  than  others,  which  should  have 
been  avoided,  for  one  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  tiiis 
increase  in  the  fat  supply  of  the  food  did  not  have  an  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  writer  would  of  course  draw  no  particular  conclusion 
from  this  one  experiment  as  to  the  eflfect  of  food,  or  any  one 
group  of  food  constituents,  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
The  results  are  simply  presented  just  as  they  were  found, 
and  show  what  the  six  cows  did  in  this  particular  case. 

The  experiment  certainly  indicates  that  rations  so  put 
together  as  to  contain  2.5  to  3.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
can  be  fed  with  greater  profit  to  the  farmer  than  rations  con- 
taining 2  pounds. 

The  milk  was  principally  affected  in  the  first  series,  when 
the  change  from  1.5  to  3  pounds  of  digestible  protein  was 
made.  If  the  change  had  been  more  gradual,  it  is  possible 
that  but  little  change  in  the  milk  would  have  been  noted. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  note  what  the  effect  would 
have  been  on  the  milk  composition  if  at  the  end  of  the  three 
series  the  ration  containing  but  1.5  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  had  again  been  fed. 

This  experiment  coincides  with  many  previous  investiga- 
tions, only  in  our  case  the  cows  seemed  to  have  been  more 
generally  affected  by  the  different  rations  than  in  case  of 
Ktihn's  or  Wolff's  various  experiments. 
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Average  Analyses  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder.* 


FODDSm  ANALT8B1. 

i 

0     . 

1' 

■a 

i 

i 

i 
1^ 

Dr^  Jfatier. 

Grade  aah,    . 

7.01 

0.94 

0.14 

7.31 

1.29 

7.62 

7.14 

4.63 

•*     eellaloMs,  . 

11.17 

8.18 

1.78 

6.14 

1.98 

26.09 

33.38 

83.80 

•«     f at,     . 

5.89 

14.27 

4.60 

10.63 

4.90 

8.28 

1.59 

4.28 

-     protein,     . 

17.92 

23.45 

87.09 

48.64 

11.07 

14.42 

9.91 

6.31 

Nitrogen-free  extract  . 

68.01 

63.16 

66.44 

27. 2S 

80.76 

48.59 

47.98 

61.58 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lUO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Bereral  lots  of  some  of  the  different  grains  were  purchased,  bat  they  varied  so  little  In 
eomposltlon  that  only  ao  average  analysis  is  here  presented. 


Digestion  Coefficients, 


i 

ii 
p 

i 

ti 

6^ 

« 

h 
1" 

1 

77 

1 
64 

1 

1^ 

Crude  oellulose,   . 

25 

48 

- 

- 

67 

63 

"     fat,     .       .        . 

72 

81 

88 

97 

86 

46 

62 

80 

•'     protein.      .       . 

78 

85 

87 

88 

72 

62 

62 

53 

Nltrogen-free  extract, . 

68 

81 

91 

61 

94 

66 

64 

68 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  centfl,  phosphoric  acid  5  cents,  potassinm  oxide  5  cents,  per  pound.] 


PBRTII.IZBB  AHALT8B8. 

a 

ii 

II 

|| 

o 

1 

16.00 

1 

j 

-8 
& 

1^ 

Moisture, 

13.00 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

12.00 

17.00 

70.00 

Nitrogen, 

2.49 

8.42 

6.88 

7.16 

1.49 

2.03 

1.82 

0.21 

Pboephorie  add. 

2.46 

0.36 

0.42 

2.37 

0.70 

0.62 

0.05 

0.08 

Potasslam  oxide, 

1.68 

0.06 

0.07 

1.70 

0.40 

1.83 

1.82 

0.41 

Valuation  per  2,000  pounds,     . 

$11  61 

$10  67 

$16  66 

$25  56 

$5  67 

$8  54 

$5  88 

$105 

MannrUI  value  obtainable. 

9  21 

864 

13  82 

20  44 

446 

688 

466 

084 
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Dry-matter  Determinations  of  Foods  Fed. 


i 

n 

1 

1 

p 
CQ 

« 
• 

II 

i 

J 

j 

1  1 

i 

w 

Serie.    I.j«; 

Cow8  1.  2.  8, ) 
OowB  4,  6.  6.  t 

86.68 

91.80 

- 

98.20 

82.61 

- 

82.85 

20.87 

Serla.    I.  j  *; 

Cows  1,  2,  S,  ) 
Cows  4.  6.  6,  i 

87.85 

01.80 

98.20 

88.60 

- 

82.86 

20.87 

8erle.II.jJ; 

Cows  1,  2,  8. 1 
Cows  4.  6.  6.  t 

80.80 

89.M 

- 

92.88 

84.14 

- 

82.86 

21.80 

Berie.n.j*; 

Cows  1,  2,  8, 
Cows  4,  6,  6,  i 

86.80 

89.60 

- 

91.46 

83.04 

- 

82.86 

21.80 

Serlesm.  jj; 

Cows  1,  2.  8, 1 
Cows  4.  6.  6.  i 

87.12 

80.60 

90.28 

91.90 

86.80 

88.00 

82.86 

- 

Serle.ra.j*; 

Cows  1,  2,  3, 
Cows  4,  6,  0, 

87.60 

89.00 

91.00 

92.80 

86.80 

88.00 

82.00 

- 

Dry  Matter  in  Refuse  left  in  Mangers. 


Fbbdimo  Pbbiods. 

Nettie. 

Mary. 

Gem. 

Santh. 

Nora. 

Nellie. 

Series  I.  a, 

23.00 

21.00 

50.00 

21.00 

22.00 

28.00 

Series  I.  ^ 

19.00 

19.00 

88.00 

22.00 

21.00 

23.00 

Series  n.  a, 

84.00 

26.00 

30.00 

25.00 

24.00 

80.00 

Seriesn.6. 

81.00 

21.00 

30.00 

21.00 

26.00 

82.00 

Series  m.  a. 

77.00 

79.00 

78.00 

88.00* 

80.00 

81.00 

Series  m.  6 

86.00 

86.00 

86.00 

68.00* 

72.00 

7S.00 

*  Hat  tie,  now  cow. 


Average  Composition  of  the  Waste  (  Dry  Matter) . 

PerOmt. 

Crude  ash, 6.10 

"     cellulose, 89.00 

"fat, 1.70 

"     protein, 6.70 

Nitrogen-free  extract, 47.50 

100.00 

The  waste  in  all  of  the  periods  was  of  the  same  character, 
viz.,  the  coarser  portion  of  the  com  stalks  from  the  com 
stover  and  ensilage.     The  amount  left  by  each  of  the  cows 
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in  each  series  was  carefully  sampled  and  tested.  It  proved 
to  be  so  identical  in  composition  that  one  average  analysis  is 
given,  which  it  is  believed  will  fairly  represent  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole. 

Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder. 

Wheat  bran, $19  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 19  00 

Chicago  gluten  meal, 25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 26  00 

Com  meal, 19  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Com  stover, 5  00 

Com  ensilage, 2  50 


Temperature  of  Stable  {Fahr.). 

Date. 

Tempera 
ture. 

Datb. 

Tempera- 
tore. 

Series  I. 

.Jan.     16,      .       .       . 

46 

Series  U..  March   8,      .       .       . 

47 

17, 

42 

9, 

60 

18. 

88 

10. 

66 

19, 

44 

11 

64 

ao 

42 

12. 

62 

81 

41 

1». 

02 

22. 

46 

20, 

66 

28 

42 

21. 

60 

24. 

46 

22. 

63 

26, 

42 

23, 

48 

2«. 

87 

24, 

46 

27, 

40 

26, 

49 

28, 

89 

26 

42 

29, 

86 

27. 

42 

Feb.       «, 

86 

28,      . 

41 

7. 

88 

29. 

46 

8, 

46 

80. 

46 

9f 

46 

81. 

47 

10. 

46 

April   1.      , 

47 

ll! 

48 

Series  ra.,  April   8, 

46 

12,       . 

86 

». 

44 

18,       . 

84 

10. 

46 

U.       . 

84 

11. 

46 

16. 

87 

12, 

44 

16.       . 

84 

18.      . 

48 

17,       , 

30 

14, 

62 

18,       . 

48 

16.      . 

60 

w,     . 

42 

16.      . 

66 

Serleen: 

,Feb.    27.       . 
28,        1 
March   1. 

40 
41 
46 

1: 

69 
69 
68 

2. 

47 

26,      . 

• 

68 

8, 

49 

26,      . 

60 

4        . 

49 

27.      , 

66 

6 

61 

28;   . 

64 

6. 

67 

29,      . 

61 

7.       .       .        . 

66 

80,      . 

68 

18  AGRICULTURAL  EXPEtttMENT  STATION.  [Jan. 


3.     CREAMERY  RECORD  OF  THE  STATION. 

1893-94. 

The  cost  of  feed  consumed  is  based  on  the  market  prices 
stated  below.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  milk  is  taken  at 
three  cents  per  quart. 

Local  Market  Cost  per  Ton  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Fodder. 

Wheat  bran, $19  00 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 20  00 

Peoria  gluten  feed, 20  00 

King  gluten  meal, 25  00 

Chicago  gluten  meal, 25  00 

Cotton-seed  meal, 26  00 

New-process  linseed  meal, 28  00 

Com  meal,      .        . 19  00 

Com  and  cob  meal, 18  00 

Mixed  grains, 22  00 

Hay, 16  00 

Rowen, 15  00 

Green  fodder  com, 2  60 

Com  stover, 5  00 

Com  ensilage, 2  60 

Soja-bean  hay, 16  00 

Vetch  and  oats  (dry), 16  00 

Barley  straw, 10  00 

Green  rye, 2  60 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 2  60 

Hungarian  grass  (green), 2  50 

Buckwheat  (green),        . 2  50 

Mixed  green  crops, 2  50 

Potatoes, .        .        c        .        .        c        .        .        .        .  2  50 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  add  5  cents,  potaaslom  oxide  6  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


1 

FKRTIUZKR  ANALTSKg. 

« 

s 

1 

1 

%i 

1 

2 

I 

1 

^ 
?"* 

Wheat  bran. 

11.00 

2.48 

2.86 

1.63 

♦11  92 

Buffalo  gluten  feed, 
Peoria  gluten  feed, 
King  gluten  meal. 

8.80 

8.78 

0.05 

0.10 

11  49 

8.60 

8.60 

0.06 

0.10 

10  66 

7.80 

6.69 

0.69 

0.08 

17  84 

Chicago  gluten  meal,    . 

8.60 

6.10 

0.42 

0.06 

16  77 

Cotton-seed  meal, . 

8.00 

6.47 

2.76 

1.98 

24  14 

New-process  linseed  meal,   . 

11.00 

6.83 

1.96 

1.08 

20  62 

Com  meal, 

16.00 

1.49 

0.70 

0.40 

6  57 

Com  and  cob. meal. 

23.00 

1.23 

0.70 

0.40 

4  79 

Mixed  grains,        .        .        .        . 

12.00 

8.60 

1.30 

1.(0 

12  80 

Hay, 

15.00 

1.47 

0.27 

1.60 

6  18 

Rowen, 

12.00 

1.72 

0.47 

1.63 

7  26 

Green  fodder  com. 

80.00 

0.19 

0.16 

0.33 

1  06 

Com  stover, 

17.0) 

1.32 

0.06 

1.82 

6  83 

Com  ensilage,       .        .        .        . 

79.00 

0.21 

0.03 

0.41 

1  05 

Soja-bean  hay,       .        .        .        . 

16.00 

2.00 

0.60 

1.24 

7  74 

Vetch  and  oats  (dry),    . 

17.00 

1.81 

0.60 

1.24 

7  17 

Barley  straw,        .... 

13.00 

0.86 

0.12 

2.60 

6  30 

Green  rye, 

72.00 

0.30 

0.12 

0.64 

1  66 

Vetch  and  oats  (green). 

76.00 

0.44 

0.13 

0.42 

1  87 

Hungarian  grass  (partly  dry),     . 

60.00 

0.60 

0.24 

0.80 

2  84 

Buckwheat  (green),      . 

86.00 

0.44 

0.09 

0.64 

1  96 

Mixed  green  crops, 

80.00 

0.43 

0.15 

0.36 

1  79 

Potatoes,        .        .        .        .        . 

80.00 

0.33 

0.13 

0.69 

1  71 

Fertilizing  Constituents  of  Cream. 

[Average  analysis.] 


Moisture  at  100^  C,     .        .        .        . 
Nitrogen  (15  cents  per  pound),  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (6  cents  per  pound), . 
Potassium  oxide  (6  cents  per  pound), 


Per  Cent. 

72.00-74.00 

0.64 

0.17 

0.12 


The  monthly  value  placed  upon  the  cream  is  the  price  paid 
for  the  same  by  the  local  creamery.  The  financial  statement 
is  based  on  the  local  cost  of  feed,  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration interest  on  investment  or  cost  of  labor  involved. 
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The  results  here  presented  are  stated  under  the  following 
separate  headings :  — 

1.  Statement  of  articles  of  fodder  used. 

2.  Value  of  cream  at  creamery  basis  of  valuation. 

8.     Cost  of  skim-milk  on  the  basis  of  three  cents  per  quart  for 
whole  milk. 

4.  Analyses  of  milk  and  cream. 

5.  What  the  creamery  records  show. 
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2.     Value 

OF 

Cream  at  Creamery  Basis  oi^  Valuation. 

1 

o     . 

Totol  Value  of  FcrtU- 
izlng  Constltnonts 
of  Food  consnmed. 

Value  of  Fertilizing 
Constltucnta    lost 
In  Cream. 

Ket    Cost  of  Feed 
for  Production  of 
Cream, 

1    i 

1 

II 

> 

1808 

January,  . 

♦30  41 

f  22  81 

fO  67 

$12  83 

$41  69 

February, 

32  44 

20  05 

80 

17  20 

49  89 

March,     . 

85  07 

24  91 

91 

16  05 

56  32 

April, 

33  69 

25  42 

70 

13  95 

41  24 

May,        .        . 

40  29 

27  98 

70 

18  61 

38  95 

June, 

38  27 

28  48 

62 

16  11 

32  80 

July,        .        . 

36  81 

26  34 

61 

16  85 

31  57 

August,    . 

40  31 

26  74 

60 

19  52 

31  82 

September, 

33  61 

18  99 

55 

18  97 

32  88 

October,  . 

41  57 

28  68 

61 

19  24 

86  32 

November, 

40  10 

30  93 

55 

15  91 

32  72 

December, 

39  56 

26  75 

51 

18  67 

30  76 

Averages,     . 

136  84 

f  25  67 

f  0  65 

•16  95 

138  00 

1894, 

January,  . 

•31  43 

f  17  65 

$0  70 

118  01 

136  97 

February, 

28  08 

16  83 

60 

15  62 

8135 

March,     . 

31  21 

19  89 

66 

16  36 

33  47 

April,       . 

33  90 

23  31 

61 

15  86 

28  56 

May, 

29  72 

21  91 

64 

12  88 

27  55 

June, 

'     38  47 

22  06 

59 

21  41 

24  92 

July,        .        . 

36  44 

22  82 

50 

19  08 

22  25 

August,    . 

40  49 

21  12 

62 

24  21 

30  28 

September, 

29  42 

16  71 

47 

16  52 

25  29 

October,  . 

29  16 

21  29 

46 

12  59 

25  92 

Averages,     . 

td2  83 

120  21 

10  59 

$17  25 

128  66 
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8.     Cost  of  Skim-uilk  on  the  Basis  of  Thbee  Cents  fek 
Quart  fob  Whole  Milk. 


i 

M 
o   . 

St 

3  3 

If. 

ot-J 

1 
E 

M 
OQ 

3 

«s 

1" 

b 

S 

Costof  Bklmmllkper 
Quart  (Whole  Milk 
at  Three  Cents  per 
Quart). 

1 

QQ 

1. 

1S9S. 

January, 

1,625.2 

981.0 

288.5 

1.336.5 

4.25 

2.57 

$41  69 

0.53 

$7  06 

February,    . 

2,007.4 

1,176.0 

845.9 

1,651.5 

4.20 

2.46 

49  39 

0.66 

10  88 

March.  . 

2.382.5 

1,341.0 

394.4 

1,988.1 

4.20 

2.41 

56  82 

0.70 

13  65 

April.    .        . 

2,006.7 

1,031.0 

803.2 

1,705.5 

4.00 

2.05 

41  24 

1.11 

19  02 

May.      .        . 

1.997.6 

1,025.0 

801.5 

1,696.1 

8.80 

1.98 

88  95 

1.24 

20  97 

June.    . 

1.668.6 

911.0 

267.9 

1.400.7 

8.60 

1.96 

82  80 

1.23 

17  25 

July.     . 

1,632.2 

902.0 

265.3 

1,366.9 

8.50 

1.93 

81  57 

1.16 

17  39 

August, 

1,743.9 

870.0 

258.9 

1,495.0 

3.60 

1.61 

31  32 

1.41 

20  99 

September,  . 

1,605.6 

822.0 

241.8 

1,363.8 

4.00 

2.04 

82  88 

1.12 

15  28 

October, 

1,811.8 

908.0 

267.1 

1,544.2 

4.00 

2.01 

86  82 

1.17 

18  02 

November,  . 

1,694.8 

818.0 

240.6 

1,454.2 

4.00 

1.93 

32  72 

1.25 

18  12 

December,   . 

1,626.3 

769.0 

226.2 

1,400.1 

4.00 

1.89 

80  76 

1.29 

18  03 

Averages, . 

1,812.8 

962.8 

283.4 

1,529.4 

8.93 

2.07 

$38  00 

1.07 

$16  39 

1894. 

January, 

1,879.5 

973.0 

286.2 

1,593.3 

8.80 

1.97 

$36  97 

1.22 

$19  42 

February,     . 

1,569.8 

836.0 

253.8 

1,315.5 

3.75 

2.00 

8185 

1.20 

16  78 

March, .       . 

1,637.9 

917.0 

269.7 

1.368.2 

3.65 

2.04 

33  47 

1.15 

15  67 

April.   .       . 

1,639*2 

850.0 

250.0 

1,389.2 

3.36 

1.74 

28  56 

1.48 

20  62 

May,     .        . 

1,903.0 

889.0 

261.5 

1,641.5 

3.10 

1.45 

27  55 

1.77 

29  54 

Jane,    . 

1,905.1 

817.0 

240.3 

1.664.8 

3.05 

1.31 

24  92 

1.94 

82  23 

July,     .       . 

1,683.5 

704.0 

207.1 

1.476.4 

3.16 

1.32 

22  25 

1.91 

28  26 

August. 

1,638.3 

865.0 

254.4 

1.378.9 

3.50 

1.85 

80  28 

1.85 

18  72 

September,  . 

1,593.7 

657.0 

193.2 

1.400.5 

3.85 

1.59 

25  29 

1.68 

22  52 

October, 

1,480.0 

648.0 

190.6 

1,289.4 

4.00 

1.75 

25  92 

1.43 

18  48 

Averages. . 

1,692.5 

815.6 

240.7 

1.451.8 

3.52 

1.70 

$28  66 

1.51 

$22  12 
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4.    Analyses  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

The  station  herd  consisted  of  six  cows  of  various  grades, 
purchased  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
cows  kept  by  average  farmers  of  this  section.  Here  follows 
the  monthly  average  of  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

As  some  of  the  cows  were  replaced  by  others  during  the 
year,  no  particular  conclusions  can  be  drawn  relative  to  the 
difference  in  the  solids  and  fat  percentages. 


Total  SoUds. 


Fat. 


January, 
February, 


13.49 
13.65 


March, 13.71 


April, 

May, 

Jime, 

July, 

August,  . 

September, 

October, 


13.76 
13.49 
13.36 
13.48 


13.85 


4.33 
4.17 
4.66 
4.47 
8.93 
4.12 
4.44 

3.87* 
4.47 


♦  Cows  not  in  good  condition ;  fat  percentage  noticeably  affected. 

Composition  of  Cream. 
The  station  cream,  obtained  by  the  Cooley  process,  when 
properly  treated  and  the  skim-milk  carefully  drawn,  contains 
about  18.50  per  cent,  of  fat. 

5.     What  the  Creamery  Record  Shows. 

1.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  feed  varied  in  1893  from 
1 :  3.50  to  1 :  5.00,  with  an  average  of  1 :  4.38  ;  in  1894 
from  1 :  4.50  to  1 :  5.50,  with  an  average  of  1 :  5.00. 

2.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
varied  in  1893  from  4.37  to  4.84,  with  an  average  of  4.59; 
in  1894  from  3.87  to  4.47,  with  an  average  of  4.27. 
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3.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of  total  solids  varied 
m  1893  from  13.64  to  14.01,  with  an  average  of  13.84;  in 
1894  from  13.36  to  13.85,  with  an  average  of  13.60. 

4.  The  relation  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  in  1893  was 
1 :  2.02,  while  in  1894  it  was  1 :  2.18. 

5.  The  total  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1893  to  13.00  cents  and  in  1894  to  13.64  cents. 

6.  The  net  cost  of  feed  for  one  quart  of  cream  amounted 
in  1893  to  5.98  cents  and  in  1894  to  7.17  cents. 

7.  The  value  received  for  one  space  of  cream  varied  in 
1893  from  3.50  to  4.25  cents,  with  an  average  of  3.93  cents ; 
in  1894  from  3.10  to  4.00  cents,  with  an  average  of  3.52 
cents,  which  amounted  per  quart  (average)  in  1893  to  13.36 
cents,  and  in  1894  to  11.97  cents. 

8.  The  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce  one 
space  of  cream  in  1893  was  1.88  and  in  1894  2.08  ;  or  6.39 
quarts  of  whole  milk  to  produce  one  quart  of  cream  in  1893, 
and  7.07  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  produce  one  quart  of  cream 
in  1894. 

9.  The  net  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  cream  averaged  in 
1893  5.98  cents  and  in  1894  7.17  cents.  Eeceived  per 
quart  of  cream  in  1893  13.36  cents  and  in  1894  11.97  cents, 
thereby  securing  a  profit  of  7.38  cents  per  quart  in  1893 
and  4.80  cents  in  1894. 

Our  average  statements  for  the  current  year  apply  in  each 
case  to  only  ten  months,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  financial 
settlement  is  made  with  our  local  creamery  two  months  after 
the  cream  is  furnished* 
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IV. 
HAY  SUBSTITUTES. 


Br  J.  B.  LiNDSEY. 


Vetch  and  Oats  and  Peas  and  Oats. 

The  many  experiments  made  at  this  station  have  pointed 
out  the  costliness  of  English  hay  as  a  coarse  fodder  for  milk 
production,  and  the  substitution  of  other  coarse  fodders  in  its 
place .  Among  those  fodders  with  which  good  success  has  been 
obtained  may  be  mentioned  vetch  and  oats  and  peas  and  oats. 
These  fodders  have  given  quite  satisfactory  results,  both  when 
fed  green  and  when  made  into  hay. 

The  results  of  two  experiments  may  be  cited.  In  one  case 
rowen  and  hay  of  peas  and  oats  were  compared,  and  in 
another  good  English  hay  and  hay  of  vetch  and  oats.  The 
grain  fed  was  constant  in  each  case  during  the  entire  experi- 
ment. 

I. 

[Rowen  r*.  hay  of  peas  and  oats.  Summer  of  1893.  Average  results  from  fonr 
cows.    Length  of  rowen  period,  9  days ;  peas  and  oats  period,  14  days.] 


Rowen. 


Peiu  and  Oats. 


Average  daily  yield  of  milk, 
Average  cost  per  quart, 


9.33  qts. 
2.47  ctB. 


9.30  qts. 
2.35  cts. 


II. 

[English  hay  V8,  hay  of  vetch  and  oats.    Antnmn  of  1894.    Average  results  from 
six  cows.    Length  of  English  hay  period,  12  days ;  vetch  and  oats  period,  34  days.] 


English  Hay. 


Vetch  and  Oats. 


Average  daily  yield  of  milk, 
Average  cost  of  milk  per  quart, 


10.22  qts. 
2.25  cts. 


9.43  qts. 
2.35  cts. 
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In  case  of  I.  the  yield  and  cost  of  milk  are  practically 
identical,  while  in  II.  the  hay  has  slightly  the  advantage. 
This  is,  however,  largely  offset  when  it  is  noted  (see  sum- 
mary above)  that  the  vetch  and  oats  period  was  four  times 
as  long  as  the  hay  period;  cows  would  naturally  shrink 
somewhat  in  their  yield  during  this  time.  The  cows  gained 
in  flesh  during  the  vetch  and  oats  period. 


Yield  per  Acre  of  Vetch  and  Oats. 

We  have  succeeded  in  raising  on  an  average  about  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  It  begins  to  bloom  between  the  25th 
of  June  and  the  10th  of  July,  depending  of  course  on  the 
season.  It  can  be  fed  as  a  green  fodder  for  some  ten  days, 
and  the  remainder  made  into  hay,  or  it  can  be  cut  directly. 

Several  lots  of  seed  can  be  sown  some  ten  days  apart  in 
the  spring,  and  gi*een  fodder  thus  secured  for  nearly  a  month. 

After  cutting  the  vetch  and  oats  the  land  can  be  ploughed 
and  planted  to  a  second  fodder  crop.  We  followed  vetch 
and  oats  this  year  with  Hungarian  grass,  and  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  dry  season  succeeded  in  getting  one  ton  per  acre 
of  Hungarian  hay.  Had  there  been  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall, 
this  yield  would  certainly  have  been  doubled.  By  this 
method  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  of  an  equal  value  with 
good  English  hay  were  secured.  The  land  was  manured  with 
ten  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  in  the  spring,  and  received  no 
other  fertilizer  during  the  season.  In  place  of  the  manure 
six  hundred  pounds  of  ground  bone  with  two  hundred  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  would  have  answered  the  same  purpose. 

ISeed  per  Acre. 

It  has  been  found  that  four  bushels  of  oats  and  fifty  pounds 
of  vetch  are  about  the  right  quantities  and  proportion  for  one 
acre.  Both  seeds  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  harrowed 
in.     In  our  case  an  Acme  harrow  was  used. 
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Composition  of  English  Hay  and  Vetch  and  Oata  compartd. 


Dry  Matter. 

English  Hay. 

Vetch  and  Oat*. 

Crude  ash, 

6.58 

10.65 

"    cellulose, 

30.33 

35.95 

"fat, 

3.48 

2.61 

"    protein, 

11.10 

13.42 

Nitrogen-free  extract, 

48.61 

37.37 

100.00 

100.00 

Digestibility/. 

The  percentages  of  digestibility  of  the  different  ingredi- 
ents in  each  of  the  above  hays  are  the  results  of  actual 
estimations  at  this  station. 


Coefficients  of  Digestibility. 


English  Hay.        Vetch  and  Oats. 


Crude  cellulose,     . 

"    fat, 

**    protein, 
Nitrogen-free  extract, 


66 
19 
58 
54 


Pounds  of  Digestible  Matter  in  2fi00  Pounds  of  the  Perfectltf 

Dry  Hays. 

English  hay, 1,113 

Vetch  and  oats, 1,043 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  vetch  and  oats  furnish  very 
nearly  as  much  digestible  matter  in  a  ton  as  an  extra  quality 
of  hay.  The  digestible  protein  in  the  vetch  and  oats  is  fully 
one  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  hay. 
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The  hay  grown  upon  the  station  gi'ounds  is  of  extra 
quality,  having  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  clover,  and 
showing  at  best  two  per  cent,  more  protein  than  the  average 
hay  grown  upon  New  England  farms. 

Vetch  and  oats  has  the  advantage  over  peas  and  oats  in 
that  the  vetch  stands  up  much  better,  and  can  be  easily  cut 
with  a  mowing  machine.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
crops  should  be  cut  when  in  early  to  middle  bloom.  If  cut 
when  in  late  bloom  the  oats  will  have  developed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  woody  fibre,  rendering  them  less  palatable 
and  digestible. 
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Y. 


THE  BABCOCK  vs.  THE  "SPACE"  SYSTEM,  AS 
A  BASIS  FOR  PAYMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
CREAMERIES. 


By  J.  B.  LiNDSET. 


By  the  Babcock  system  is  meant  the  weighing  of  each 
patron's  daily  cream,  raised  or  separated  by  whatever  proc- 
ess, taking  a  fair  sample  of  it,  with  a  suitable  sampler, 
preserving  the  daily  samples,  and  once  in  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  testing  this  average  sample  for  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  by  means  of  the  Babcock  tester.  The  percentage 
of  butter  fat  found,  multiplied  by  the  pounds  of  cream, 
gives  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  actually  in  the  cream. 

The  directors  of  the  creamery,  having  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  divide,  and  knowing  the  total  number  of  pounds 
of  butter  fat  collected,  divide  the  former  amount  by  the 
latter ;  the  quotient  resulting  represents  the  price  per  pound 
to  be  paid  for  the  butter  fat.  The  value  of  a  pound  of 
butter  fat  for  the  month  having  been  in  this  way  deter- 
mined, is  multiplied  by  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  furnished 
by  the  patron,  and  the  product  represents  the  money  he  is 
entitled  to  each  month  for  his  cream.  By  this  method  the 
value  of  the  cream  is  based  entirely  upon  its  content  of 
butter  fat. 

The  space  system  is  familiar  to  all.  The  milk  in  deep- 
setting  cans  is  submerged  in  ice  water,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  number  of  spaces  of  cream  on  each  can  is  i*ead  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  graduated  glass  set  in  the  side  of  the 
can.  A  **  space*'  is  a  circular  volume  of  cream,  J|  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  8^  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  assumed  by 
those  who  favor  this  system  that  a  space  of  cream  has  com- 
paratively the  same  value,  no  matter  from  what  m31k  it  is 
raised.     A  given  quantity  of  poor  milk  may  furnish  fewer 
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spaces  than  the  same  quantity  of  rich  milk,  it  is  argued,  but 
the  quality  of  the  space  would  be  equally  as  valuable  for 
butter  purposes. 

The  Babcock  test  as  a  basis  for  payment  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  West.  According  to  Professor  Jordan,* 
the  larger  number  of  Maine  creameries  are  using  this  system. 
In  Vermont  a  very  large  portion  of  the  milk  and  cream  sold 
is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat  it  contains.  In  Con- 
necticut the  creameries  are  gradually  adopting  the  Babcock 
system,  and  the  writer  has  heard  of  several  Massachusetts 
creameries  employing  it.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Babcock  and  the  **  space  "  systems,  and  the  writer  thought  it 
advisable,  therefore,  to  make  an  investigation,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  results  obtained  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  all-important  branch  of  ferm  industry.  Such 
an  investigation  had  already  been  made  by  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  results  published  in  Bulletin 
119.  That  station  has  recommended  the  Babcock  system 
for  general  use  in  Connecticut  creameries. 

The  Investigation. 
The  Cream  collected  and  tested  for  Butter  Fat. 

The  writer  personally  accompanied  the  cream  gatherers  of 
a  large  creamery  in  this  locality,  and  took  as  fair  a  sample  as 
possible  of  the  cream  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  difierent 
patrons,  by  means  of  a  small  glass  rod  run  into  the  mixed 
cream  after  the  milk  had  been  drawn,  care  being  taken  to 
draw  off  the  milk  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  each  case. 
The  sample  of  cream  was  run  into  small  numbered  glasa 
bottles,  and  tested  for  butter  fat  by  the  Babcock  method  on 
the  same  day.  The  weight  of  the  cream  was  also  noted,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  spaces,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  tank.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  presented 
in  Table  I. :  — 


•  See  report  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan's  lecture  before  Connecticut  farmers  in  *•  New 
England  Homestead/'  Feb.  15, 1894. 
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16.27 

86 

98 

+2  40 

100 

29 

21.60 

16.2 

8.27 

11.27 

88 

71 

—6  10 

101 

21 

18.63 

16.4 

8.06 

14.65 

64 

67 

+    90 

102 

88 

27.00 

17.9 

4.88 

12.72 

116 

1  06 

-3  30 

108 

9 

8.75 

16.6 

1.36 

16.17 

27 

80 

+    90 

104 

14 

9.76 

21.6 

2.10 

15  00 

43 

46 

+    90 

106 

26 

16.80 

20.2 

8.88 

13.82 

76 

73 

—    90 

106 

16 

10.26 

17.1 

1.75 

11.68 

46 

38 

—2  40 

107 

14 

12.26 

18.2 

2.23 

15.92 

43 

49 

+180 

108 

66 

41.60 

18.8 

7.59 

13.56 

171 

1  66 

—1  60 

109 

01 

48.76 

17.8 

8.68 

14.22 

1  86 

1  89 

+    90 

110 

14 

12.60 

17.2 

2.16 

16  36 

43 

47 

+120 

111 

12 

9.00 

17.0 

1.63 

12.76 

37 

83 

-120 

lis 

13 

10.75 

16.4 

1.76 

13.66 

40 

88 

—    60 

118 

18 

0.76 

16.7 

1.62 

12.62 

40 

86 

-160 

lU 

22 

16.00 

17.0 

2.66 

11.59 

67 

66 

—2  70 

116 

12 

10.26 

16.4 

1.68 

14.00 

37 

37 

± 

116 

21 

14.60 

20.9 

3.13 

14.98 

64 

68 

+120 

117 

13 

9.76 

19.6 

1.90 

14.62 

40 

41 

+    30 

118 

19 

14.60 

21.4 

8.10 

16.83 

68 

68 

+8  00 

119 

62 

40.76 

19.0 

7.74 

14.89 

1  69 

1  69 

+3  00 

120 

61 

88.00 

18.4 

6.99 

13.71 

166 

1  53 

—    90 

121 

48 

36.60 

18.8 

6.67 

13.90 

146 

146 

—    30 

122 

61 

42.26 

17.9 

7.66 

14.82 

1  66 

166 

+3  00 

128 

10 

8.60 

16.8 

1.43 

14.28 

81 

31 

± 

124 

28 

22.60 

16.6 

8.71 

,  18.26 

86 

82 

—    90 

126 

0 

0.60 

16.7 

1.68 

17.63 

27 

84 

+2  10 

126 

88 

26.60 

20.1 

6.33 

14.02 

1  16 

1  16 

± 

127 

20 

28.00 

17.0 

8.91 

18.48 

88 

86 

—    90 

128 

88 

26.60 

17.2 

4.39 

11.64 

1  16 

96 

—6  00 
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Table  I.  —  Continued. 


Columns 

— 

1 

9 

S 

4 

S 

• 

7 

S 

• 

1 

1 

a 

a 

6 

1 

CD 

6 

o 
m 

S 

i 

o 
SB 

Si 

1^ 

a 

I 

il 

|i 

o     « 

«eoQO 

Valueof  Cream  by 
Babcock  Teat  at 
21.83  CenU  per 
Pound  Butter 
Pat. 

129 

7 

7.25 

15.10 

1.09 

15.04 

$0  21 

$0  24 

+$0  90 

180 

26 

19.25 

15.60 

2.96 

11.98 

70 

06 

-3  80 

131 

15 

11.00 

17.60 

1.92 

12.83 

40 

42 

-12B 

182 

8 

7.76 

15.80 

1.22 

16.31 

24 

27 

+  w 

188 

11 

9.00 

15.00 

1.35 

12.27 

34 

29 

—180 

184 

12 

10.00 

17.40 

1.74 

14.50 

37 

88 

+   » 

185 

10 

8.50 

14.10 

1.19 

11.98 

81 

28 

—180 

136 

7 

5.25 

10.80 

0.80 

12.22 

21 

19 

—    00 

187 

41 

82.25 

17.80 

5.74 

14.00 

1  25 

1  20 

+    30 

138 

10 

8.25 

17.00 

1.45 

14.52 

81 

32 

+   M 

139 

16 

13.50 

14.50 

1.90 

13.05 

40 

48 

—   90 

140 

11 

9.50 

14.50 

1.37 

12.52 

84 

SO 

-120 

141 

13 

10.25 

10.20 

1.00 

13.n 

40 

80 

-120 

142 

11 

8.50 

18.00 

1.53 

18.91 

34 

83 

—    80 

143 

43 

34.03 

17.80 

0.14 

14.29 

181 

184 

-   00 

144 

85 

29.50 

15.70 

4.03 

13.23 

1  07 

1  01 

-180 

145 

54 

41.50 

19.00 

8.13 

15.04 

1  05 

1  78 

+3  90 

14« 

50 

42.00 

19.50 

8.19 

14.03 

1  71 

1  79 

+2  40 

147 

IS 

14.00 

17.50 

2.45 

18.01 

55 

53 

—   00 

148 

24 

19.75 

17.80 

8.51 

14.23 

T8 

77 

1-120 

149 

80 

20.00 

17.20 

4.47 

13.91 

92 

98 

•4-1  80 

150 

20 

19.50 

18.10 

3.53 

18.58 

79 

77 

—    00 

151 

85 

20.75 

19.00 

5.24 

14.96 

1  07 

1  14 

+2  10 

152 

8 

8.50 

18.80 

0.00 

10.97 

18 

14 

-120 

153 

30 

20.00 

18.00 

4.08 

13.00 

1  10 

1  02 

-2  40 

154 

02 

45.50 

18.80 

8.55 

13.79 

1  69 

1  87 

—   00 

155 

18 

15  50 

10.40 

2.54 

14.12 

55 

55 

± 

150 

18 

18.60 

17.95 

2.42 

13.40 

55 

53 

—    00 

167 

10 

12.50 

19.00 

2.37 

14.84 

49 

52 

+    90 

158 

19 

18.00 

14.40 

2.59 

18.04 

58 

50 

—    00 

159 

22 

10.00 

19.40 

8.10 

14.11 

07 

68 

+    » 

100 

20 

18.50 

18.00 

8.33 

12.09 

T. 

78 

—180 
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Table  I.  —  Concluded. 


COLUXNS  — 


1 

9 

a 

4 

9 

• 

7 

8 

9 

1 

i 

o 

£ 

a 

a'o 

Is 

|2. 

£2 

earn  by 
TeBt  at 
dU  per 
utter 

nil. 

■s 

i 

o 

o 

o    . 

a  S 

25. 

hi 

alne  of  Cr 
Babcock 
21.83   Ce 
Found  B 
Fat. 

^ 

OQ 

(14 

(S 

{^ 

04 

> 

> 

161 

21 

16.5 

12.80 

2.11 

10.06 

$0  64 

$0  46 

-$5  40 

182 

51 

37.0 

10.60 

7.25 

14.22 

156 

1  50 

+    90 

163 

55 

44.5 

15.70 

6.08 

12.70 

1  68 

1  58 

-4  60 

164 

55 

46.5 

18.00 

8.37 

15.22 

168 

188 

+4  50 

165 

87 

38.5 

18.80 

5.36 

14.48 

1  13 

1  17 

+120 

6,659 

- 

- 

700.77 

- 

$172  61 

$172  60 

- 

Comments  on  Table  I. 

Column  1  represents  the  number  of  each  patron ;  column 
2,  the  number  of  spaces ;  column  3,  the  pounds  of  cream  ^ 
column  4,  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  cream ;  column  5,  the  pounds 
of  fat  actually  furnished  by  each  patron  in  one  day's  cream. 
Column  6,  showing  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  100  spaces 
of  each  patron's  cream,  is  calculated  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son. Column  7  represents  the  value  of  the  cream  at  the 
price  per  space  paid  by  the  creamery  at  the  time.  Column 
8  shows  the  value  of  the  cream  by  Babcock  test,  on  the  basis 
of  21.83  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat.  This  value  per 
pound  of  fat  was  determined  by  taking  the  value  of  the 
cream  as  represented  by  the  space  system,  and  dividing  it 
by  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  actually  found  in  the 
cream.  The  quotient  showed  the  price  per  pound  of  butter 
fat.  Column  9  shows  whether  payment  by  the  Babcock  test 
would  be  more  or  less  than  by  the  space  system  for  thirty 
days. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream 
varies  very  much.     The  extremes  are  11  and  22  per  cent. 

The  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  100  spaces  of  each  patron's 
cream  differ  also  widely,  the  extreme  being  8.90  pounds 
and  17.63  pounds. 
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Attention  is  also  called  to  the  last  oolamn,  which  makes 
emphatic  that  by  the  Babcock  system  those  patrons  famish- 
ing the  better  to  best  qualities  of  cream  would  be  paid  more, 
and  those  famishing  the  poorer  qualities  would  be  paid  less, 
than  by  the  present  system. 

Summary  of  Table  J.,  allowing  Butter  EquivaJent  from  100  Spaces 
of  Graded  Cream^  and  Value  of  Same. 


Ponndt  of  Batter  Fat  from  100 
Spaces  of  Oreftm. 


Namber 
of  PatroDi. 


Per  Cent,  of 
Patrons. 


Equivalent 
to  Batter. 

Ponndt. 


Value  of  Bat> 

terat 

2&0«ntf 

per  Ponnd. 


8.12» 
12-18» 
18-14» 
14.1fi» 
16-10, 
10-18» 


10 
23 
62 
41 
30 
9 


6.1 
14.0 
81.6 
24.0 
18.2 

6.6 


13.42* 

14.68 

16.76 

16.02 

18.08 

10.88 


$8  86 
864 

304 
428 

462 
406 


*  Figared  on  the  baaU  of  11.6  ponndt  of  bntter  fat. 

This  summary  gives  us  at  least  a  comparative  idea  of  the 
different  qualities  of  cream  furnished,  and  their  approximate 
values  in  butter.  It  brings  out  the  variations  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  and  needs  no  farther  explanation. 

Is  the  Weight  of  the  *' Space ""  Constant? 
In  order  to  show  the  variations,  the  weight  per  space  of 
the  cream  collected  from  thirty-six  different  patrons  on  two 
consecutive  days  is  given  in  Table  II.  Beginning  from  the 
left,  each  fraction  of  a  poimd  shows  the  weight  of  a  space  of 
each  patron's  cream. 

Table  n. 
First  Day. 


1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

D 

£ 

Patront      1-0 

.718 

.048 

.682 

.786 

.802 

.888 

.662 

.606 

.714 

«•       10-18,    .... 

.840 

.760 

.768 

.760 

.706 

.686 

.776 

.704 

.718 

«•       10-27 

.766 

.748 

.786 

.788 

.800 

.716 

- 

.720 

.778 

"       28-86,    .... 

.800 

.on 

.876 

.726 

.786 

.766 

.862 

.798 

.710 

Average  weight  of  a  tp 

aoe, 

•        • 

• 

• 

•       • 

.76( 

»ponn 

At. 
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Table  IE.— 

-Concluded. 

Second  Day. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Patroot      l-0»     .... 

.741 

.766 

.760 

.772 

.781 

.830 

.718 

.760 

.768 

••       10-18,     .... 

.850 

.770 

.760 

.876 

.791 

.788 

.747 

.784 

.798 

••       19-27 

.760 

.766 

.706 

.746 

.818 

.702 

.822 

.748 

.786 

*•        28-86.     .... 

.786 

1.020 

.887 

.760 

.786 

.802 

.860 

.818 

.696 

Averag*  -weight  of  » tp 

aoe, 

,        , 

, 

, 

,        , 

.766  pounds. 

Comments  on  Table  11. 

Having  noted  in  Table  I.  the  data,  showing  the  wide  dif- 
ferences existing  in  the  composition  of  the  space  as  furnished 
by  different  patrons,  one  has  only  to  examine  Table  II.  to 
note  equally  as  wide  differences  in  the  weight  of  the  space. 
One  could  not  fail  to  note  these  differences  when  weighing 
the  different  lots  of  cream,  twenty-five  spaces  from  one 
patron  often  showing  a  different  weight  from  a  like  amount 
furnished  by  another. 

Is  the  Babcock  test  reliable  9 

Can  a  pound  of  butter  always  be  made  from  the  sam^ 
number  of  spaces  f 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  points,  the  cream  of  three 
patrons  was  churned  separately.  No.  1  was  a  poor  cream, 
No.  2  a  goo(}  cream  and  No.  3  a  cream  of  fidr  quality.  The 
cream  was  weighed,  the  number  of  spaces  noted,  as  well  as 
the  per  cent,  of  butter  fet  it  contained.  The  butter  pro- 
duced from  each  cream  was  also  weighed,  as  well  as  the 
buttermilk,  and  tested  for  the  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  The 
per  cent,  of  water  in  each  of  the  different  samples  of  butter 
was  also  determined. 
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Table  HI.. 

--Showing  Results^ 

0/  the  Test. 

^ 

"b 

a 

Ss 

a 

a 

M 

«^          h  . 

m 

I 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

5      i? 

Number. 

1 

o 

1 

o  . 

a 

o 

%^ 

Sw 

?^a 

S=Q 

8a 

o 

§2  >  Is 

Pi 

c^ 

0. 

fri 

&4 

fri 

^        H 

1. 

17 

14 

12.0 

i.es 

2.60r  61.45 

1.68  !  17.6 

1 

0.14 

1.67 

«• 

25 

17.6 

20.4 

8.67  1  4.60     76.73 

8.46 

16.0 

0.06 

860 

8, 

26 

19.6 

17.0 

8.32  (  4.26     76.30 

3.20 

S3.6 

0.08 

8.23 

*  Not  salted,  bat  equal  to  about  2.60  poundt  salted  batter. 

The  above  table  shows  the  reliability  of  the  Babcock  test. 
Please  notice  that  in  the  cream  churned  there  were  1,68, 3.57 
and  3.32  pounds  of  butter  fat  respectively,  and  we  aocoonted 
for  by  means  of  this  test  1.67  pounds,  3.50  pounds  and  3.23 
pounds.  In  the  process  of  manipulation  small  fractions  are 
of  course  lost ;  the  results,  however,  tally  very  closely,  and 
as  near  as  one  could  expect  or  ask  for. 


Composition  of  the  Butter 

•• 

No.  l.» 

No  2. 

Ko.t. 

Water, 

•        (        .       • 

81.85 

13.61 

17.80 

Fat,     . 

•        •       •       . 

58.48 

76.73 

75.30 

Salt  and  curd,     . 

•       .        «        • 

9.67 

9.67 

6.90 

*  Calculated  on  salt  and  cnrd  basis  of  No.  2 ;  this  batter  was  not  salted. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  very  large  amount  of  water  in 
No.  1,  and  the  consequent  low  percentage  of  butter  fat.  The 
butter  maker  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  oat 
more  water.  The  butter  had  a  very  inferior  appearance. 
Numbers  2  and  3  looked  well. 
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Spacea  to  the  Pound. 
(a)  Butter  Maker's  Report. 


I. 

n. 

in. 

Spaces  per  pound  salted,  . 

6.41 

5.65 

• 

5.88 

(ft)  On  the  Basts  of  Same  Amount  of  Water  as  found  in  No.  IL 

Spaces  per  pound  salted,   . 

8.29 

5.55 

6.19 

These  results  make  very  clear  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  number  of  spaces  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  of  like  water  content  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  cream ;  and  it  is  very  strange 
that  farmers  will  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as 
to  fail  to  recognize  this  fact.  Cream  will  make  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains. 


Conclusions. 

The  results  obtained  fully  confirm  the  investigations  made 
along  this  line  elsewhere. 

They  show  conclusively  that  the  space  of  cream  is  of  very 
variable  composition,  and  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  value 
of  cream  for  butter  purposes.  The  value  of  cream  for  butter, 
other  things  being  equal,  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  it  contains.  The  number  of  spaces  of  cream 
required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  depends  also  upon  the 
butter  fet  content  of  the  cream. 

The  Babcock  test  is  perfectly  reliable,  and  this  system 
can  be  applied  practically  to  determine  the  value  of  cream 
raised  by  the  deep-setting  process. 
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VT. 
I.     FIFTH  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT  WITH  STEERS. 


Br  J.  B.  LiNDSBY. 


1893-94. 

General  Description. 

The  experiment  here  described  is  a  continuation  of  those 
published  in  our  previous  reports. 

Three  grade  Durham  steers,  yearlings,  weighing  about 
600  pounds  each,  were  used  in  the  experiment.  They  were 
quite  thin  when  first  received,  and  cost  3.69  cents  per  pound 
live  weight. 

The  coarse  foods  fed  were  raised  upon  the  station 
grounds,  and  consisted  principally  of  com  ensilage,  com 
stover,  vetch  and  oats  and  a  variety  of  green  crops  with 
some  roots.  The  corn  for  ensilage  was  cut  just  as  the 
kernels  were  glazing.  The  corn  stover  was  the  com  plant 
remaining  after  the  fully  matured  ears  had  been  removed. 
The  grains  fed  were  wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  new- 
process  linseed  meal,  corn  and  cob  meal,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  oat  feed.  The  quantity  of  coarse  fodders  fed  depended 
in  all  cases  upon  the  individual  appetite  of  the  animals 

The  animals  were  fed  and  watered  twice  each  day,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  one-half  of  the  food  being  given  at  each  tune. 
About  one  ounce  of  salt  was  added  to  the  grain  feed  daily. 
Whenever  the  weather  permitted,  the  steers  were  allowed 
the  use  of  the  barn-yard  for  at  least  one-half  a  day.  They 
were  kept  well  carded. 

The  weights  of  the  animals  were  taken  weekly,  before 
being  watered  in  the  morning.  ^ 
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The  Beasons  fob  the  Experiment. 

L  To  note  the  effect  of  distinct  fodder  rations  upon  the 
production  of  live  weight. 

II.  To  secure  facts  relating  to  the  actual  cost  of  beef 
production  in  Massachusetts  under  existing  local  conditions. 

EH.  To  compare  the  relative  merits  and  cost  of  pasture 
vs.  soiling  during  the  summer  season. 

I.      Etpect   op    Distinct    Fodder    Rations    upon    the 
Production  op  Live  Weight. 

Average  CompoaUion  of  (he  Daily  Fodder  Rations  (1893''94y. 


n. 


May  26  to  June  S. 

Baflklo  glaten  feed,         .       .    3.00  lbs. 
New-prooess  linseed  meal,      .    2  00   <* 
Soja-bean  and  com  ensilage,  .  39.38   ** 
Nutritive  ratio,        .       .       .       1:5.51 
Total  cost,        .        .        .       .  10  86  cts. 
Manorial  value  obtainable,     .    6  99   ** 
Net  cost, 3.87   " 


June  21  to  July  4. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,       .       .  S.OO  lbs. 

New-process  linseed  meal,  .  2.00   ** 

Rowen, 1400   «♦ 

Nutritive  ratio,       .       .       .  1:4.64 

Total  cost,       ....  16.95  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,  .  9.32   ** 

Net  cost,         ....  6.63   " 


m. 


IV. 


'November  7  to  November  20. 

Wheat  bran,    ....    3.00  lbs. 
New-process  linseed  meal,     .    3.00   <* 
Com  stover,     ....  16.33   " 
Nutritive  ratio,         .       .        .       1:6  29 
Total  cost,        ....  10.57  cts. 
Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  10.18   '' 
Net  cost, 0.39   " 


November  28  to  January  2, 

Wheat  bran,  ....  8.00  lbs. 

New-process  linseed  meal,     .  3.00   '* 

Com  stover,    ....  12.07   ** 

Roots,* 16.00  " 

Nutritive  ratio,       .       .       .  1:6.10 

Total  cost,      ....  12.75  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,   .  10  46   " 

Net  cost,         ....  ^.30  " 


V. 


VI. 


January  27  to  February  11. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,         .       .    4.00  lbs. 
Oat  feed,  .       .       .       .    4.00   " 

Com  stover,     .       .       .       .    4.00   " 
Com  ensilage, .       .       .       .28.91   " 

Turnips, 16.00   " 

Nutritive  ratio,        .       .       .      1:8.73 
Total  cost,       ....  15.49  cts. 
Manurial  value  obtainable,     .  10.61   ** 
Net  cost,  .       .       .       .       .    4.88   " 


Mctrch  1  to  March  27. 

Cotton-seed  meal,          .       .  4  00  lbs. 

Com  and  cob  meal,       .       .  4.00   ** 

Com  stover,    ....  4.00   " 

Com  ensilage,        .       .       .  42.39   *< 

Nutritive  ratio,       .       .       .  1:6.25 

Total  cost,      ....  15.30  cts. 

Manurial  value  obtainable,  .  10.10   '* 

Net  cost, 5.20   " 


*  Potatoes  or  mangolds. 
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Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Average  Daily  Fodder  Rationa. 
[Cents.] 




Fkcdiho  Pkbiods. 

'- 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total  oort 

Mftonrial  value  obtainable,*    . 
Neteoet, 

10.86 
6.09 
S.87 

15.96 
9.82 
6.63 

10.57 
10.18 
0.39 

1S.75 
10.46 
2.30 

16.49 
10.61 
4.88 

U.90 
10.10 
6.» 

Gain  required  per  Day  in  Pounds  of  Live  Weight  to  cover  Cost  of  Feed, 


ToUlooat, 
Netooat,    . 


2.82 
1.00 


4.14 
1.72 


2.74 
0.10 


8.31 
0.60 


4.0S 
1.27 


4.00 
l.» 


Live  Weight  actually  produced  per  Day, 


1.60         0.88         0.03         0.96         1.87        0.81 


Cost  of  Feed  per  Pound  of  Live  Weight  gained. 


Total  ooet» 
Netcoet,    . 


7.24 
2.56 


18.01 
7.63 


11.36 
0.43 


13.42 
2.42 


8.20 
2.61 


18.88 
6.42 


*  Allowing  90  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  recovered  In  the  manure. 

The  periods  in  which  ensilage  was  fed  as  the  coarse  fodder 
produced  distinctly  the  largest  gains  in  live  weight.  The 
hay  ration  (Period  11.)  was  the  most  costly  one. 

n.    What  it  has  cost  to  produce  Beef. 

BeloY  is  presented  a  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
foods  consumed.  The  cost  of  labor,  interest  on  the  money 
involved,  etc.,  is  not  added. 

The  steers  were  purchased  March  28,  1893,  at  3.69  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  and  were  sold  April  4,  1894,  for  3.85 
cents  per  pound  live  weight.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
animals  were  bought  when  beef  was  high  and  of  necessity 
sold  when  it  was  low,  which  will  naturally  not  be  favorable 
to  a  successful  financial  operation.  They  were  soiled  during 
the  summer  of  1893. 

The  three  steers  consumed  nearly  the  same  amount  of  food, 
only  slight  differences  being  noted  in  the  coarse  fodders. 
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Record  of  Feed  consumed. 

[Averagi.*] 


FODDSB  ABTXCLSS. 


I      Feed 
consumed 

(POQDdil). 


Dry  Matter 
(PoondA). 


Local 

Market 

Coei. 


Maoarlal 

Valne 
Obtainable. 


Net 
Cost. 


Wheat  bran, 

Baflalo  glateo  feed,     . 

Newproeeee  llneeed  meal, . 

Cotton-Beed  meal, 

Cora  and  cob  meal,      • 

Oat  feed,       .... 

Kowen. 

Boja-bean  and  com  ensilage. 
Corn  ensilage, 
Cora  stover, .... 
Cora  fodder. 
Vetch  and  oats,    . 
Buckwheat,  .... 
Cabbage,       .... 
Other  green  crops, 
Turnlpa  and  potatoes. 


676 

476 

705 

188 

161 

06 

860 

2,560 

2,725 

1,266 

8U 

552 

1,380 

1,200 

1,652 

785 

615 


600.75 
487.02 
^680.18 
154.56 
123.07 

80.28 
770.80 
570.03 
572.20 
054.56 

50.66 
188.00 
208.35 
156.00 
880.00 

00.00 
100.24 


$6  41 
4  52 

0  52 
8  26 
145 

01 
6  51 
8  52 
8  41 
8  18 
80 
76 

1  74 

1  50 

2  07 
02 

128 


$8  08 
8  70 

7  47 

8  18 
47 
84 

8  87 

804 

1  42 

3  77 

14 

47 

188 

1  84 

140 

40 

50 


$2  48 

1  82 

2  05 
18 
08 
57 

8  14 
148 
100 
64 
85 
20 
41 
16 
58 
52 
78 


6,746.45 


$50  25 


$88  86 


$16  80 


*  The  steers  consumed  approximately  the  same  qnantitlee  of  food  during  the  entire 
experiment,  only  slight  difference  In  coarse  fodders  being  noted. 


Steer  L 

Live  weight  of  animal  when  purchased,  .        .        .        . 
LiTe  weight  of  animal  when  sold,    .        .        .        .        . 

Total  gain  during  experiment, 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight. 


Founds. 

557.00 

1,107.00 

550.00 

1.47 

12.26 


Financial  StcUemeni, 


Debit. 

Credit 

Original  cost  of  steer, 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steer,  1,107  pounds,  at  3.85 

cents. 
Value  of  manure  produced,  .... 

(20  55 
50  25 

$42  61 

83  36 

(70  80 

$75  97 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced, 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced. 
Total  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef,    .... 


Cents. 

9.14 
8.07 
6.39 
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Steer  II. 

Live  weight  of  animal  when  pniohased, 

live  weight  of  animal  when  sold,     . 

Total  gain  during  experiment, . 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 

D17  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight, 


Pounds. 

517.00 

1,045.00 

528.00 

1.41 

12.78 


Financial  Statement. 

D«blt 

Cradtt. 

Original  cost  of  steer, 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steer,  1,045  pounds,  at  3.85 

cents. 
Value  of  manure  produced,  . 

(19  08 
50  25 

$40"28 

33  36 

(69  33 

(73  59 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced. 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced. 
Total  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef,    .... 


Cents. 

9.52 
3.20 
6.63 


Steer  III. 

Live  weight  of  animal  when  purchased,  . 

Live  weight  of  animal  when  sold,    .... 

Total  gain  during  experiment, 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day,      .... 
Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight. 


Poonds. 

550.00 

1,137.00 

587.00 

1.57 

11.49 


Financial  Statement. 

I>eblt. 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  steer, 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steer,  1,137  pounds,  at  3.85 

cents. 
Value  of  manure  produced,  . 

$20  30 
50  25 

$43  77 
33  36 

$70  55 

$77  18 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced,  . 
Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced. 
Total  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef^    •       •        ,        .        . 


Cents. 
8.67 
2.87 
6.20 
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Summary  of  Three  Steers. 

Liye  weight  of  animals  when  purchased, 

liye  weight  of  animals  when  sold,  . 

Total  gain  during  experiment, .... 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day. 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight. 


Pounds. 

1,624.00 

8,289.00 

1,666.00 

1.48 

12.32 


Financial  Statement. 

Debit 

Credit. 

Original  cost  of  steers, 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steers, 

Value  of  manure  produced,  .... 

$59  93 
150  75 

(126  61 

100  08 

(210  68 

(222  69 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced,  . 
Ket  cost  of  feed  per  pound  live  weight  actually  produced,     . 

Total  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef, 

Net  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef, 


Cents. 

9.08 
3.04 
6.41 
3.36 


The  total  cost  of  the  3,289  pounds  of  live  beef  actually  sold 
was  6.41  cents  per  pound,  and  the  net  cost,  found  by  deduct- 
ing the  manure  reckoned  at  a  maximum  value,  is  3.36  cents. 
The  steers  were  sold  at  3.85  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
The  animals  gained  1.48  pounds  live  weight  daily  during  the 
entire  experiment.  We  hardly  think  it  possible  to  secure 
better  results  with  the  average  grade  steer.  The  results, 
however,  make  an  unfiavorable  financial  showing.  (See  dis- 
cussion of  results  in  the  general  sununary  of  steer-feeding 
experiments.) 
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in.     Summer  Soiling  vs.  Pasture. 

This  experiment  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  one  described 
in  the  report  for  1893. 

The  three  steers  were  kept  in  the  barn  or  turned  into  the 
barn-yard  during  the  summer  and  fell  months,  and  fed  upon 
a  variety  of  green  crops  raised  upon  the  station  grounds  in 
combination  with  various  grains. 

Feed  consumed  by  Each  Steer  during  Summer  SoUing. 

[As  the  diflterent  steers  oonsamed  practically  the  same  amount  of  feed,  one  state- 
ment for  the  three  will  suffice.] 


FODDBR  ABTIOI.BB. 


Feed 
Consumed 
(PoandA) . 


Local 

Market 

Cost. 


ManiiTial 

Valae 
Obtainable. 


NetCofU 


Bnltalo  ^nten  feed,  . 

New-proceM  Unaeed  meal, 

Wheat  bran, 

Soja-bean  and  com  ensilage, 

Bowen,        .... 

Veteh  and  oata  (green) ,    . 

Other  green  crops,     . 

Buckwheat, 

Com  fodder, 

Cabbagea,    .... 


253.60 
867.00 
205.60 
160.70 
677.00 
552.00 
1,442.00 
1,389.00 
814.00 
800.00 


$2  40 
4  05 
1  95 
220 
6  07 

76 
1  80 
1  74 

39 

1  00 

$22  26 


$1  43 

3  88 

121 

127 

2  62 

47 

1  30 

1  83 

14 

00 

$14  56 


$0  97 

106 

74 

93 

245 

20 

60 

41 

25 

10 

$7  70 
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The  results  make  as  good  if  not  a  better  showing  than 
those  reported  last  year.  The  comparative  merits  of  soil- 
ing vs.  pasture  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  general  summary 
of  steer-feeding  experiments. 


Additional  Data  of  the  Experiment. 
Local  Market  Cost,  per  Ton,  of  the  VarUma  Articles  of  Fodder, 


Wheat  bran,  .        .        .        . 
Bnflfalo  gluten  feed, 
New-process  linseed  meal,   . 
Oat  feed,        •        •        .        . 
Cotton-seed  meal, . 
Com  and  cob  meal, 
English  hay, .... 
Vetch  and  oats  (dry),  . 

Rowen, 

Com  and  soja-bean  ensilage. 
Turnips,  .  .  •  . 
Potatoes,  .  .  .  . 
Mangolds,  .  .  .  . 
Com  stover,  .  .  .  . 
Com  ensilage. 
Other  green  crops. 


tl9  00 

19  00 

27  00 

19  00 

27  00 

IS  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

2  75 

250 

250 

400 

500 

250 

250 


Analyses  of  Fine  Feeds, 

FODDKB  AKALTBC8. 

i 

5 

a 

1 

1 

1 
1. 

1 

P 

ii 

a 
o 

1^ 

MoUture  at  100*0., 

11.00 

8.00 

10.02 

7.00 

9.00 

98.00 

Dry  matter 

80.00 

02.00 

89.38 

93.00 

91.00 

n.oo 

Analyit  of  Dry  MatUr. 

luo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Grade  aah, 

8.00 

1.00 

6.89 

4.81 

7.10 

1.M 

**     cellnloae, 

11.00 

7.00 

8.84 

17.73 

6.58 

7.64 

-     '-t. 

6.00 

14.80 

8.94 

8.96 

9.66 

4.11 

•«     protein, 

18.00 

28.00 

40.70 

11.02 

60.84 

10.00 

mtrogen-free  extract,       .... 

68.00 

64.10 

40.64 

82.09 

«7.87 

76.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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FertUizing  Constituents. 

[Percent.] 
[Nitiogen  17i  cents,  phosphoric  acid  S  cents,  potassinm  oxide  5  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


FXSTILIZXB  AmALTISS. 

1 

O 

a 

a 

11 
1^ 

1 

3 

•o 

6 

1 

|l 

.n 

a 
1 

Moistnn, 

11.00 

8.00 

10.02 

7.00 

8.00 

23.00 

mtrogen, 

2.55 

8.47 

5.88 

1.63 

6.88 

1.28 

8.40 

0.85 

1.05 

1.25 

2.37 

0.70 

PoisMlnm  oxki«, 

1.58 

0.10 

1.08 

0.80 

1.70 

0.40 

Vahuttion  per  2»000  ponndi,      . 

$18  IS 

$12  14 

$23  53 

$7  83 

$32  24 

$5  44 

Manorial  value  obtainable, 

11  81 

1184 

21  18 

706 

20  00 

400 

Analyses  of  Coarse  Fodder  Articles. 
[Per  Cent.] 


FODDSB  AHALTSBI. 

1 

1 

1 

Tarnlpt. 

1 

% 

MolatoreatlOO*0.»     . 

11.80 

77.77 

79.00 

24.00 

90.00 

78.67 

83.71 

Dry  matter, 

88.70 

22.23 

21.00 

76.00* 

10.00 

21.33 

16.29 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOU.OO 

AnaljfHt  of  Dry  Mamr, 

Omdeaah 

6.48 

9.48 

4.53 

7.14 

8.83 

4.70 

6.79 

80.00 

26.63 

83.30 

33.88 

11.75 

2.30 

5.84 

-     ^ 

4.28 

3.75 

4.28 

1.59 

1.68 

0.62 

0.71 

**    protein,     .... 

12.11 

7.91 

6.81 

9.91 

10.87 

9.56 

13.27 

47.18 

52.28 

51.58 

47.98 

67.37 

82.76 

78.30 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Eighty 'three  per  cent,  dry  matter  dnring  January,  Febmary  and  ICareh. 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 

[Per  Cent.] 
[Nitrogen  17^  cents,  phosphoric  acid  6  cents,  potassium  oxide  5  cents,  perpoimd.] 


i| 

1 

. 

Fbrtiiozbr  Analtscs. 

1 

i> 

s 

1 

e 

1 

2 

& 

s 

Moisture, 

ii.ao 

77.n 

79.00 

90*00 

90.60 

78.67 

83.n 

Nitrogen, 

1.72 

0.32 

0.21 

1*27 

0.16 

0.38 

o.ts 

Phosphoric  add, .... 

0.40 

0.12 

0.03 

0.30 

0.12 

0.13 

O.ll 

PotaMium  oxide, 

1.97 

0.48 

0.41 

1.70 

0.38 

O.W 

0.46 

ValaaUoD  per  2,000  poands,       . 

$8  64 

$177 

$117 

$6  67 

$0  96 

$194 

1182 

Manurial  valae  obtainable, 

7  77 

1  50 

1  06 

6  00 

86 

175 

IM 

Fertilizing  Constittients  of  "  OtJier  Cheen  Crops," 

[Per  Cent.] 
[Nitrogen  17^  cents,  phosphoric  acid  0  cents,  potassium  oxide  6  cents,  per  ponnd.] 


FERTILIXBB  AKAI.T8BS. 


s 

ti 

> 


I 


I 

e 
5 


f 

0 


Moisture,        .       .       .       . 
Nitrogen,        .       .       .       . 
Phosphoric  add,    . 
Potasdnm  oxide,  . 
Valnation  per  2,000  poands. 
Manorial  valne  obtainable,   . 


75.00 
0.44 
0.13 
0.42 

$2  13 
1  70 


85.00 
0.44 
0.09 
0.54 

$2  15 
1  93 


87.00 
0.58 
0.21 
0.30 

$2  50 
225 


81.00 
0.18 
0.15 
0.33 

$101 
90 


80.00 
0.tt 
O.U 
0.tf 

IS  00 
180 


The  various  leguminous  and  non-Ieguminoua  crops  above 
referred  to  were  fed  in  small  quantities,  and  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  attempt  an  approximate  manurial  value. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  FEEDING   EXPERI- 
MENTS WITH  GROWING  STEERS. 


By  J.  B.  LiNDSET. 


1890^94. 

A  aeries  of  feeding  experiments  with  growing  steers  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  station  since  December,  1890,  and  the 
details  published  in  the  successive  annual  reports.  The  last 
experiment  was  completed  in  April,  1894.  It  seems  proper 
at  this  time  to  attempt  to  present  a  general  summary  of  the 
results  obtained. 

The  steers  experimented  with  during  these  four  to  five 
years  were  ten  in  number,  of  which  seven  were  grade  Short- 
horns and  three  grade  Duriiams.  They  were  generally 
bought  in  the  autumn,  and  weighed  about  600  pounds  each. 
These  were  termed  **  yearlings. **  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  winter  season  they  had  increased  to  about  1,000 
pounds  weight,  and  were  termed  **  two-year-olds."  There 
was  one  exception  in  case  of  the  three  steers  fed  during 
1893 ;  these  were  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1893,  soiled 
during  the  sunmier  and  sold  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Five 
of  the  steers  were  pastured  during  the  summer  and  five  were 
.soiled. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  answers  were  sought  were 
•the  following :  — • 

I.  What  are  the  most  economical  fodder  rations  for  beef 
production? 

H.  The  actual  cost  of  beer  production  in  Massachusetts 
under  existing  local  conditions. 

ni.  The  average  daily  gain  Jn  live  weight  during  an 
entire  experiment. 

IV.  Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  live 
weight. 

V.  The  relative  merits  and  cost  of  pasture  vs.  soiling 
during  the  sununer  season. 
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Results  of  the  Experiment. 

The  Moat  Economical  Rations  for  Beef  Production. 
Tearlinga. 


Abtioubi  of  Foddsb. 


Atsbaov  Daily  OAnr  nr  Lxyi  Whobt 
(P0UHD8). 


188*-M.      1»9«-*I.      IMl-M.     Avenis. 


Ondn  and  oom  itOTer, 
Grain  and  eora  enallac*,  . 
Grain  and  oorn  fodder,     . 
Grain,  com  atovar  and  angar  baeU, 
Grain,  hay  and  roots, 


1.80* 
8.92 
1.6ft* 
0.78 


1.40 


0.76 

1.01 

1.66 

l.M 

- 

l.S» 

- 

0.78 

2.04 

1.76 

*  More  than  the  ordinary  amoont  of  grain. 


Digestible  Matter  in  Above  BcUions. 


DiGSSTiBLK  Matter  ooNtnmD  Daily  m  1,000 
PouiTDS  LiYS  Wbight  (Podmds). 

Abtiolsi  or  Foddcb. 

Organic 
Matter. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 
liydiates. 

Fat. 

Nutrlttfc 
Bsdo. 

Grain  and  oom  etover, .... 

9.06 

1.09 

7.81 

0.4S 

1:J.» 

Grain  and  com  ensilage. 

18.96 

2.66 

10.00 

0.86 

1:6.10 

Grain  and  com  fodder, 

18.08 

2.47 

10.60 

0.00 

1:4.90 

Grain,  com  stover  and  sngar  beeto,    . 

ll.U 

2.18 

8.64 

0.48 

1:4.00 

Grain,  hay  and  roots,    .... 

18.62 

2.49 

10.42 

O.fiO 

1:8.00 

Woirs  standard 

16.08 

2.17 

12.64 

0.87 

i:e.« 

Tuxhyear-olds. 


Aybraov  Dailt  Gaik  in  Livb  Wbioht  (Podhds). 

Abtiolkb  of  Foddbr. 

19S9.90. 

1M«-M. 

1M1-9S. 

18M-M. 

18M-M. 

Avenr- 

Grain  and  com  stover. 

- 

- 

- 

0.98 

0.98 

0.95 

Grain  and  ooili  ensilage,    . 

8.84 

1.67 

1.44 

1.84 

1.16 

1.97 

Grain,  liay  and  straw, 

- 

1.01 

- 

- 

- 

1.61 

Grain,  liay  and  roots, . 

- 

1.66 

1.16 

- 

- 

1.40 
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Digestible  Matter  in  Above  Baiions. 


DieSSTIBLB  MaTTKB  OOHIUICBD  Dailt  pbb  1,000 

Pounds  Litb  Wxioht  (Pounim). 

ARTI0IJE8  OT  FODDBB. 

Orsanic 
Matter. 

Protehi. 

Oarbo. 
hydrates. 

Fat. 

NntritlTe 
Ratio. 

er«ln  mnd  oorn  stover 

Gndo  and  corn  ensilage, 

erain,  hay  and  straw,  .... 

Ghrain,  hay  and  roots,    .... 

10.27 
11.80 
18.27 
11.04 

1.68 
1.04 
2.61 
2.18 

888 
0.22 
0.08 
0.24 

0.38 
0.70 
0.72 
0.61 

1:6.2 
1:6.6 
1:4.6 
1:6.0 

Summary  of  Cost  of  the  Average  Daily  Fodder  Rations, 
Yearlings, 


Articles  of  Fbbd. 

Total  Cost. 

Net  Cost. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Grain  and  com  stover, 

10.06 

3.86 

Grain,  com  stover  and  sugar  beets,     . 

14.98 

7.54 

Grain  and  com  ensilage, 

13.47 

5.96 

Grain  and  com  fodder, 

12.45 

4.80 

Grain,  hay  and  roots, 

15.92 

8.88 

Two-year-olds, 


Grain  and  com  stover, . 
Gnun  and  com  ensilage, 
Grain,  hay  and  straw,  . 
Grain,  hay  and  roots,    . 


9.98 

2.12 

15.81 

6.92 

16.78 

6.85 

22.63 

12.79 
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Cost  of  Feed  per  Pound  of  Live  Weight  gained. 
Yearlings, 


ABTICLB8  OP 

FSKO. 

Total  Cost. 

KetCiML 

Cento. 

Cento. 

Grain  and  com  stover, . 



9.77 

8.14 

Grain,  com  stover  and  sugar  beets,     . 

19.20 

9.66 

Grain  and  com  ensilage, 

6.87 

2.10 

Grain  and  com  fodder. 

8.04 

3.10 

Grain,  hay  and  roots,    . 



9.05 

5.02 

Two-y ear-olds. 

Grain  and  com  stover, . 

10.60 

2.23 

Grain  and  com  ensilage. 

8.02 

3.51 

Grain,  hay  and  straw,  . 

10.42 

4.25 

Grain,  hay  and  roots,    . 

16.16 

9.13 

What  the  Above  Tables  teaeh. 
(a)    BekUive  Average  Qain, 

The  chief  coarse  fodders  fed  were  corn  stover,  com  fodder, 
corn  ensilage  and  hay  and  roots.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
case  of  both  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  the  greatest  daUy  gain 
was  made  when  the  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  com  ensilage. 
Cora  fodder  and  hay  and  roots  also  made  a  very  fair  showing. 
In  comparing  the  table  of  growth  and  digestible  matter  con- 
sumed it  will  be  observed  that  a  very  close  relation  exists 
between  them.  The  more  digestible  matter  consumed,  the 
greater  the  daily  gain.  Thus  in  the  case  of  both  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds  in  1889-90  the  gain  in  live  weight  during 
the  ensilage  period  was  exceptionally  high. 

On  referring  to  the  tables  published  in  the  annual  report 
for  1892,  page  166,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steers  consumed 
a  very  lar^e  amount  of  food  during  that  time,  and  to  this 
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large  food  consumption  most  be  attributed  the  large  gain  in 
weight.  In  case  of  corn  stover  as  a  coarse  feed  the  gain 
with  one  exception  was  small»  being  about  nine-tenths  of 
a  pound  daily.  This  is  due  without  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  amount  of  digestible  matter  consumed  during  the 
corn-stover  period  was  relatively  small.  Com  stover,  when 
fed  as  a  part  of  the  daily  coarse  fodder  ration,  makes  a  valu- 
able food,  but  when  given  as  a  coarse  feed  exclusively  the 
animals  will  not  consume  a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  the 
requisite  gain.  It  has  not  the  sweet  taste  of  the  hay,  nor 
the  sour,  appetizing  taste  of  the  ensilage. 

On  comparing  the  daily  gains  with  the  amount  of  digest- 
ible matter  consumed  daily,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  an 
equal  amount  of  digestible  matter  the  com  ensilage  rather 
exceeds  all  other  coarse  fodders. 


(6)     Cost  of  Daily  Gain. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  feeds  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  live  weight,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  cost  was 
higher  with  two-year-olds  than  with  yearlings.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  general  teaching. 

Again,  live  weight  was  produced  at  the  lowest  cost  both 
with  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  when  corn  ensilage  was  the 
principal  coarse  fodder  of  the  daily  ration.  The  corn  fodder 
ration  is  the  next  higher  in  cost,  and  then  follow  the  com 
stover  and  finally,  as  the  highest,  the  hay  ration.  When  the 
net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained  is  consid- 
ered, the  corn-stover  period  compares  very  fevorably  with 
the  ensilage  and  com- fodder  periods. 

In  the  grain  addition  to  the  coarse  fodders  the  point  has 
been  to  so  combine  them  as  to  get  from  2  to  2.5.  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  in  the  daily  ration. 

I.  To  produce  beef,  then,  at  the  lowest  cost,  grow  and 
feed  those  coarse  fodders  that  yield  the  largest  returns  of 
digestible  matter  per  acre  at  the  least  cost  of  production. 
Such  coarse  fodders  are  com  ensilage,  com  fodder  and,  when 
properly  fed,  com  stover. 

II.  These  coarse  fodders  must  be  supplemented  with  con- 
<^nl;rate4  feeds,  so,  as  ip,  secure  2  to  2.5  pounds  of  digestible 
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protein  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  thus  furnishing  a  ration 
having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  5  to  1:6. 

Ill,  In  order  to  secure  maximum  growth  the  rations  mast 
be  palatable  as  well  as  properly  balanced. 

We  have  no  long  feeding  periods  with  green  crops  except- 
ing corn  fodder ;  but  our  observations  teach  that  vetch  and 
oats  is  an  excellent  economical  green  fodder.  Experiments 
are  in  progress  to  ascertain  those  green  crops  that  are  best 
suited  to  our  conditions  and  will  give  a  large  yield  of  pala- 
table fodder. 


Daily  Fodder  Bations  for  Growing  Steers. 
Yearlings, 

I. 

n. 

BuflTalo  gluten  feed,   . 
Cotton-seed  meal, 
Corn  stover  (dry),     . 
Hay,  .... 

.       .    3   qts. 
.        .    li    " 
.        .    8  lbs. 
.    6     " 

Wheat  bran, 

BuffUo  gluten  feed,     . 

Com  ensilage, 

.   4qt8. 
.   8  " 
.401bi. 

III. 

rv. 

Chicago  gluten  meal,  . 
Wheat  bran. 
Com  fodder, 

.    2  qts. 
.    4    " 
.  35  lbs. 

Wheat  bran, 

New-process  linseed  meal,  . 

Oreen  fodder. 

.    4qte. 
.    2  " 
.40  lbs. 

Two-year-olds, 

I. 

II. 

Buffalo  gluten  feed,     . 

Wheat  bran, 

Com  stover, 

Vetch  and  oate  (dry),. 

.    4  qts. 
.    5   " 
.    9  lbs. 
.        .    7    " 

Wheat  bran, 
Cotton-seed  meal, 
Cora  ensilage,     . 

.    6  qts. 

.    2  " 

50-^  lbs. 

III. 

rv. 

Chicago  gluten  meal,  . 
Wheat  bran. 
Com  fodder, 

.    3  qts. 
.    6    " 
.     60-60  lbs. 

Com  meal,  .... 
New-process  linseed  meal,  . 
Green  fodder, 

.    4  qts. 
.    8   " 
.60  lbs. 

The  grain  feed  in  the  above  rations  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  coarse  fodders.  They  are  so  combined 
as  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  protein.  One  most 
select  the  various  grains  with  reference  to  their  cost  at  the 
time  of  feeding  them. 
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The  Cost  of  Beef  Production . 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
financial  returns  from  the  ten  steers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  five  of  the  steers  were  pastured 
during  the  summer  and  five  were  soiled.  The  object  ever 
has  been  to  combine  the  feeds  so  as  to  get  low-cost  rations 
that  would  at  the  same  time  produce  maximum  growth, 

Financial  Statement. 


Original  cost  of  steers,  6,237  pounds,  at  3 .55  cents. 

Total  cost  of  feed, 

Selling  price  of  steers,  11 ,874  pounds,  at  8.88  cents. 
Value  of  manure  produced, 


Total  gain  in  live  weight, 6,637. 00 lbs. 

Total  cost  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight,  .        .  10.58  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight,     .        ,  5.56  '* 

Total  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef,        .        .        .        .  6.89  ** 

Xet  cost  to  us  of  one  pound  live  beef, 4.34  •• 

Average  gain  in  weight  per  day, 1.24  lbs. 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  live  weight,*    .  11.32  " 


*  For  five  steers  that  were  soiled. 


Remarks  on  the  Above  Figures. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  results  are  not  at  all 
encouraging.  The  first  cost  of  the  steers  plus  the  feed  con- 
sumed amounts  to  more  than  the  returns  from  the  beef  plus 
the  value  of  manure  reckoned  at  a  maximum  price. 

The  cost  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  live  weight  has 
been  10.58  cents,  while  the  total  cost  to  us  of  a  pound  of 
live  weight  (obtained  by  adding  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
steers  the  cost  of  the  feed  consumed,  and  dividing  by  the 
pounds  of  live  weight  sold)  is  6.89  cents.     The  net  cost  to 
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us  of  a  pound  of  live  beef  reckoned  in  the  same  way  b  4.34 
cents.  Only  by  reckoning  the  manure  at  a  maximum  value 
have  we  been  able  to  produce  live  beef  at  4.34  cents  per 
pound,  the  cost  of  attendance  not  being  included.  It  most 
be  remembered,  however,  that  our  coarse  fodders  and  grains 
were  charged  at  market  rates. 

While  the  results  do  not  present  a  favorable  financial  show- 
ing, they  teach  several  lessons.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer 
thinks  it  would  be  policy  to  begin  with  calves  instead  of  600- 
pound  steers.  The  rate  of  growth  of  very  young  stock  is 
much  more  rapid,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  they 
could  not  be  grown  cheaper  than  they  could  be  purchased. 
In  the  second  place,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  steer  grown.  We  must  have  steers  that  will  grow 
more  rapidly  than  those  experimented  with.  Just  as  there 
are  good  and  poor  milch  cows,  so  there  are  good  and  poor 
growing  steers.  Feed,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  sec- 
ondary. We  must  first  have  the  cow  bred  with  a  capacity 
for  milk  production,  and  then  help  her  to  produce  maximum 
yields  by  properly  feeding  her ;  and  in  just  the  same  way  we 
must  have  the  steer  so  bred  as  to  grow  rapidly,  then,  by  judi- 
cious and  economical  feeding,  seek  to  get  the  greatest  growth 
at  the  minimum  cost  for  feed.  The  writer  believes  that  by 
beginning  with  young  calves  from  animals  that  have  extra 
reputation  for  rapid  growth,  and  following  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  feeding,  it  will  yet  be  possible  to  produce  beef  eco- 
nomically in  Massachusetts. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  animab 
soiled  made  fiilly  two  and  one-half  times  the  daily  gain  as  did 
the  pasture  lots.  This  is  probably  due  to  an  abundance  of 
food  on  the  part  of  the  soiled  steers.  The  pastures  were 
what  were  termed  **  good  "  by  the  average  farmer. 

The  total  cost  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  live  weight  is 
about  the  same  in  each  case.  In  case  of  the  soiled  animals, 
however,  the  manure  is  left  upon  the  farm.  If  one  might 
assume  that  the  value  of  the  manure  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point would  about  pay  for  cost  of  attendance,  the  conditions 
would  appear  to  be  about  equal.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten, 
however,  that  all  of  the  coarse  fodders  grown  upon  the  place 
were  charged  at  market  rates. 

The  writer  thinks,  judging  from  the  above  results,  that  no 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases.  Local 
conditions  and  circumstances  would  undoubtedly  be  the  deter- 
mining factors.  Other  things  being  equal,  steers  can  at  least 
be  as  economically  grown  by  soiling  as  by  pasturing. 
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yn. 

FEEDING  CALVES  FOR  VEAL. 


Bt  J.  B.  LiNDSET. 


In  our  annual  report  for  1893  was  presented  an  experiment 
in  feeding  very  young  calves  with  skim-milk  alone  and  with 
skim-milk  combined  with  various  grains.  The  calves  were 
sold  for  veal  when  from  seven  to  t^en  weeks  old.  The  object 
was  to  inquire  into  the  price  that  could  be  obtained  for  the 
skim-milk  per  quart  when  fed  to  calves  and  pigs.  The  results 
were  as  follows :  — 

Calves. — Summaby  of  Results. 

1.  Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk,  when  live 
weight  sells  at  4^  cents  per  pound :  — 

Cents. 

Calves  1,  2,  3  and  4  (grain  and  skim-milk), 0.77 

Calves  5, 6  and  7  (skim-milk  alone),      •        .        •        .        •        .0.75 
Average  of  seven  calves, 0.76 

2.  Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk,  when  live 
weight  sells  at  4  cents  per  pound :  — • 

Cents. 

Calves  1,  2,  8  and  4  (grain  and  skim-milk), 0.64 

Calves5,  6and7  (sMm-milkalone), 0.63 

Average  of  seven  calves, 0.63 

Pmcb  obtained  for  Skim-milk  per  Quart  when  fed 

TO  Pigs. 

Here  follow  the  average  results  obtained  from  experiments 
with  forty  pigs,  being  six  distinct  lots,  fed  during  the  years 
1890-91  and  1892-93.  In  this  number  grade  Chester  Whites 
predominated,  but  several  Yorkshires,  Berkshires,  Poland 
Chinas  and  Tamworths  are  also  included. 
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Statement. 
[CentB.] 

Dressed  Pork  sold  at— 

Cents. 

6 

Cents. 

Cents. 

7 
Cents. 

7^ 
Cents. 

8 

Coti. 

Price  returned  per  quart  for 
skim-milk  fed,    . 

0.21 

0.30 

0.46 

-0.68 

0.70 

0.81 

Comments  onf  Caij^feedino  Experiment  (1893). 

Hie  iexperiment  lias  shown  that  calves  grown  npon  skim- 
milk  alone  or  upon  skim-milk  and  grains  during  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  their  lives  make  good  gains  in  live  weight, 
namely,  from  0.9  to  2.13  pounds  per  day,  with  an  average 
of  1.49  pounds.  These  animals,  however,  put  on  very  little 
&t,  either  when  fed  on  skim-milk  alone  or  when  ted  on  skim- 
milk  and  grains.  They  were  not  able  to  digest  the  neces- 
sary  amount  of  corn  meal,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  wheat  flour 
or  middlings,  when  fed  in  connection  with  the  nitrogenous 
milk,  to  promote  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  meat  of  the  animals  thus  described  was  quite  white  in 
appearance,  but  not  as  tender  as  calves  that  were  fed  whole 
milk.  The  ribs  and  flanks  of  animals  thus  fed  were  thinner 
than  those  consuming  whole  milk,  and  the  shrinkage  in 
dressing  was  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  more. 


Objects  op  the  Piiesent  Experiment  (1894). 

I.  To  see  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the  butter  6t 
removed  in  the  cream  by  some  cheaper  fiat  or  oil,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  mixture  resembling  in  composition  whole  milk. 

n.  To  see  if  this  mixture  would  fatten  calves  economi- 
cally. 

Results  op  the  Experiment. 

I.  By  feeding,  in  addition  to  skim-milk,  oleomargarine, 
cotton-seed  oil,  corn  oil  and  brown  sugar,  calves  were  grown 
to  weigh  1.60  pounds  when  seven  weeks  old.  These  calves 
were  fairly  fat,  showing  a  better  condition  than  calves  fed 
on  skim-milk  entirely,  but  were  not  equal  to  sucking  calves. 
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n.  The  experiment  was  not  a  financial  success,  however, 
the  increased  price  obtained  for  the  calves  being  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  the  fats  and  the  extra  labor 
in  preparing  the  food. 

m.  In  one  case  (calf  7),  where  oleomargarine  and  brown 
sugar  were  fed  in  addition  to  the  skim-milk,  the  result  was 
decidedly  encouraging.  The  calf  was  in  good  condition, 
and  returned  0.91  of  a  cent  per  quart  for  the  skim-uulk  fed. 


The  Experiment  Explained. 
How  Uie  Artificial  Milk  was  prepared. 

The  object  was,  if  possible,  to  make  an  emulsion  of  the  fat 
or  oil  with  the  skim-milk.  For  this  purpose  a  tin  vessel, 
very  much  resembling  the  ordinary  creamery  can,  was  made. 
It  was  twenty-two  inches  deep  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 
There  was  a  **  dasher,"  which  consisted  simply  of  a  rod  about 
eight  inches  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  can,  made  of  tin  (or 
wood),  to  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  perforated  tin  disk. 
The  disk  was  of  such  a  diameter  that  it  could  be  worked  up 
and  down  easily  in  the  can,  which  was  provided  with  a  cover 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  rod  protruded. 
A  cheap  grade  of  oleomargarine  was  first  used.  It  was 
added  to  the  skim-milk  and  the  latter  heated  to  110°  F. 
This  melted  the  **oleo,*'  and  the  solution  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  tin  chum  and  worked  for  several  minutes.  By 
this  method  the  oil  was  quite  well  mixed  with  the  milk,  and 
the  resulting  solution  had  a  very  pleasant  smell,  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  new  milk.  It  was  fed  in  a  Small's  calf- 
feeder,  and  the  calves  drank  it  readily.  The  artificial  milk 
had  practically  the  following  composition,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  pure  milk :  — 


Water,    . 
Total  solids, 
Fat, 


Artificial  Milk 
(Percent). 


86.60 

13.40 

8.78 


PnreMlIk 
(Per  Cent). 

87.00 
13.00 

4.00 
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The  above  analysis  of  artificial  milk  represents  one  ounce 
of  **  oleo  "  to  each  quart  of  skim-milk.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
calves  appeared  to  be  able  to  take  more  than  this  amount  per 
quart  without  disturbing  their  digestion.  When  one  and  a 
half  ounces  per  quart  were  fed  indigestion  nearly  always 
resulted)  and  the  manure  voided  contained  an  excessive 
amount  of  fat,  fatty  acids  and  similar  substances.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  calf's  life  one  and  a  quarter  ounces 
were  fed  for  each  quart  of  the  skim-milk. 

Other  Oils  substituted. 

Only  one-half  ounce  of  either  cotton-seed  or  com  oil 
could  be  fed  per  quai-t  of  milk  without  producing  bad  effects. 
One  calf  was  fed  with  one-half  ounce  of  **  oleo  "  and  one-half 
ounce  of  cotton-seed  oil  per  quart  of  milk.  Another  was  fed 
with  one-half  ounce  of  ' '  oleo  "  and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar 
per  quart  of  skim-milk. 

Following  comes  the  financial  record  of  the  seven  calves. 
Five  were  fed  skim-milk  and  *'  oleo,"  one  skim-milk  and 
cotton-seed  and  corn  oils,  and  one  skim-milk,  "oleo'*  and 
brown  sugar. 

Financial  Results. 
Calf  1. 
Age  when  received :  three  days. 
Breed :  Jersey,  bull. 

Foods  fed :  whole  milk  for  the  first  four  days,  and  then 
gradually  changing  to  skim-milk  mixed  with  oleomargarine. 


Financial  Statement, 

Debit 

Credtt. 

Original  cost^ 

28.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  9  cents,  . 

23.83  pounds  "oleo,"  at  10 J  cents,  . 
134.00  pounds  live  weight,  at  6  cents, 
332.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned, 

$1  00 

69 
2  60 

2  51 

$6  70 

$6  70 

$6  70 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed, .        .        .        .    0.76  cents. 
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Calf  2. 

Age  when  received :  two  days. 
Breed:  Jersey,  bull. 
Foods  fed :  same  as  No.  1. 


Financial  Statement. 


Debit 

Credit. 

Original  cost,        .....        r        - 

$1  00 
1  85 
3  64 

38 

45.00  quarts  whole  mCk,  at  3  cents,  . 
34.70  pounds  "  oleo,"  at  lOJ  cents,     . 
91.00  pounds  dressed  weight,  at  7  cents, 
446.00  quarts  skim-milk  retained. 

$6  37 

$6  37 

$6  37 

Price  returned  .per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed. 


.    0.08  of  a  cent 


Calf  3. 

Age  when  received :  three  days. 
Breed :  grade  Durham,  bull. 
Foods  fed :  same  as  No.  1. 


Financial  Statement, 


Original  cost, 

75.50  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 

36 .  38  pounds  "  oleo,"  at  lOJ  cents,     . 

86.00  pounds  dressed  weight,  at  7 J  cents, 
521.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned. 
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Calf  4. 
Age  when  received :  three  days. 
Breed :  grade  Ayrshire,  heifer. 
Foods  fed :  same  as  No.  1. 


Financial  Statement. 


Original  cost, 

75.60  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 

33. 24  pounds  "  oleo,''  at  lOJ  cents,     . 

86.50  pounds  dressed  weight,  at  7 J  cents, 
474.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned. 


Calf  5. 
Age  when  received :  seven  days. 
Breed :  grade  Holstein,  bull. 

Foods  fed :  whole  milk  first  five  days,  and  then  gradually 
changed  to  skim-milk  mixed  with  oleomargarine,  cotton-seed 

and  com  oils. 

Financial  Statement. 


DeWt 

Credit 

Original  cost, 

$1  00 

- 

50.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 

1  50 

- 

5.38  pounds  "oleo,"  at  lOi  cents,     . 

56 

- 

224.00  ounces  cotton-seed  oil,  at  8  cents,     . 

1  79 

- 

42.00  ounces  com  oil,  at  8  cents, 

34 

- 

152 .  00  pounds  live  weight,  at  4  cents. 

- 

$6  08 

442.50  quarts  skim-milk  returned. 

89 

- 

$6  08 

$6  08 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed. 


0.20 of  acent 
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Calf  6. 
Age  when  received :  ten  days. 
Breed :  grade  Holstein,  bull. 
Foods  fed :  same  as  No.  1. 


Financial  Statement. 


Debit 

Credit. 

Orifirinal  cost.        .....        r        - 

$1  00 

1  50 

2  71 
63 

50.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 
25 .  81  pounds  "  oleo,''  at  10  J  cents,     . 
73.00  pounds  dressed  weight,  at  8  cents, 
303 .  00  quarts  skim-milk  returned,      . 

$5  84 

$5  84 

$5  84 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed. 


0.21  of  a  cent. 


Calf  7. 

Age  when  received :  three  days. 

Breed :  grade  Durham,  bull. 

Foods  fed :  whole  milk  for  first  five  days,  then  skim-milk 
mixed  with  different  amounts  of  tallow,  oleomargarine  and 
brown  sugar. 


Financial  Statement, 

Debit. 

Credit. 

Original  cost, •• 

$1  00 

1  26 
40 
89 
32 

3   64: 

42.00  quarts  whole  milk,  at  3  cents,  . 
6.69  pounds  jacket  tallow,  at  6  cents,* 
8.50  pounds  "  oleo,"  at  10 J  cents,     . 
8.06  pounds  sugar,  at  4  cents, . 
153.50  pounds  live  weight,  at  4^  cents, 
334.00  quarts  skim-milk  returned. 

(6  91 

$6  91 

$6  91 

Price  returned  per  quart  for  skim-milk  fed. 


0.91  of  a  cent. 


*  Jacket  tallow  was  not  satisfactory ;  it  crystallized  oat  rapidly  from  the  emal- 
lioii,  and  was  consequently  only  partially  consumed. 
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General  CoNCiiUSiOKS. 


IMS. 

18M. 

Average  daily  gain  in  live  weight  (pounds),     . 

. 

1.49 

1.55 

Dry  matter  required    to   produce  one  pound 
weiglit  (pounds), 

live 

1.77 

1.67 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  one  pound  dressed 
weight  (pounds), 

2.98 

8.09 

Shrinkage  in  dressing  (per  cent). 

. 

44.22 

44.57 

Average  number  of  weeks  fed,  .... 

. 

10 

7 

Average  weight  of  calves  when  sold  (pounds). 

• 

177 

150 

The  financial  results  of  the  experiment  are  not  satis&c- 
tory.  The  average  return  for  the  skim-milk  in  case  of  the 
seven  calves  was  but  0.28  of  a  cent  per  quart.  Last  year, 
when  skim-milk  alone  was  fed,  a  return  of  from  0.63  to  0.73 
of  a  cent  per  quart  was  secured.  Although  the  condition  of 
these  calves  was  superior  to  those  grown  on  skim-milk  alone, 
our  local  butcher  refused  to  give  much  if  any  more,  simply 
because  they  were  not  **  suckers."  Whole-milk  veal  being 
worth  six  cents,  live  weight,  these  calves  were  certainly 
worth  five  cents,  while  from  nearly  all  of  them  but  from  four 
to  four  and  a  half  cents  could  be  obtained.  If  five  cents  per 
pound  live  weight  had  been  obtained  the  financial  showing 
would  have  been  better,  but  even  then  not  satisfiactory. 
The  condition  of  the  calves  fed  on  artificial  milk  was,  as 
above  mentioned,  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  fed  on 
the  skim-milk.  They  were  not,  however,  equal  in  fatness 
to  sucking  calves. 

Calf  1  was  in  a  very  fair  condition.  The  kidneys  were 
quite  well  covered  with  fat.  Calves  3  and  4  were  equal  to 
No.  1.  Calf  5  was  fed  partly  on  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  source 
of  fat.  When  the  oil  was  first  fed  the  calf  seemed  to  im- 
prove in  condition,  and  his  coat  took  on  a  glossy  appearance ; 
but  continued  feeding  of  the  oil  did  not  appear  to  be  fevor- 
able,  and  when  slaughtered  his  carcass  contained  very  little 
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iskt.  Calf  7,  fed  on  skim-milk  with  one  part  **  oleo  "*  to  two 
parts  brown  sugar  as  cream  substitute,  gave  by  fer  the  best 
results.  He  grew  rapidly,  making  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.04  pounds,  and  he  returned  0.91  of  a  cent  per  quart  for 
the  skim-milk  fed.  His  kidneys  were  quite  well  covered 
with  fat. 

It  is  intended  to  note  the  effect  of  this  mixture  on  other 
calves.  It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  labor  is 
required  to  feed  calves  as  described,  and  when  pork  brings 
from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  cents  per  pound  dressed  weight 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  more  profitable  to  feed  the  skim-milk 
to  pigs.  The  average  farmer  would  not  find  it  profitable  to 
attempt  to  fatten  veal  calves  by  this  method. 

K  tiie  mixture  of  skim-milk,  **  oleo  "*  and  brown  sugar  or 
skim-milk  and  brown  sugar  give?  approximately  as  good 
results  with  the  average  calf  as  it  did  in  case  of  calf  7  of 
the  present  experiment,  fatting  veal  by  this  process  might 
prove  profitable  to  a  limited  number  when  circumstances 
were  favorable. 

When  pork  is  below  six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  weight,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  profitable  to  feed 
the  skim-milk  alone  to  calves  after  they  are  a  week  old, 
provided  they  will  bring  four  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
When  eight  to  nine  weeks  old  they  will  weigh  about  160 
pounds. 

Skim-milk  can  also  be  fed  with  decided  profit  to  calves 
that  are  intended  to  be  raised  to  maturity  upon  the  farm. 
As  soon  as  the  animals  are  old  enough  to  consume  grain  in 
addition  to  the  milk,  equal  parts  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and 
com  meal  or  cream  gluten  meal  and  corn  meal  can  be  fed 
dry. 
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Tables  showing  AyBRA.oE  Dailt  Food  Consithftion  and  Gaih 
IN  Live  Weight. 

Calfl. 


Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds). 

AvBBAGK  Dailt  Amoust  of  Fmd 

COMSnXKO. 

(DATB8). 

Whole  Mflk 
(QuarU). 

Skim-mllk 
(Quart*). 

"piw 

(Ponndi). 

May5-7, 

66.75 

4.33 

0.38 

0.02 

14, 

78.50 

1.43 

5.48 

0.36 

21, 

87.00 

- 

7.43 

0.47 

28, 

99.00 

- 

9.00 

0.60 

June    4, 

114.00 

- 

10.43 

0.68 

11, 

130.25 

- 

11.57 

0.97 

18 

134.00 

- 

12.00 

1.05 

Average  daily  gain, 

1.68 

- 

- 

- 

Calf  2. 


May5-7, 

68.75 

4.33 

- 

- 

14. 

74.50 

3.43 

1.29 

0.11 

21, 

87.00 

1.14 

5.86 

0.40 

28, 

97.50 

- 

8.86 

0.50 

June    4, 

115.00 

- 

10.43 

0.68 

11, 

130.25 

- 

11.57 

0.97 

18, 

144.00 

- 

12.00 

1.05 

25, 

157.00 

- 

12.00 

1.05 

26, 

156.00 

- 

12.00 

1.05 

Average  < 

iaily 

gain 

1.65* 

- 

- 

- 
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Calf  3. 


Weight 
of  AnJmal 
(Pounds). 

Aybsaob  Dailt  Amoumt  or  Fbbd 

CONSUMBIH 

WEE&LT  FEBIOD8 
(Datm). 

Whole  Mtlk 
(QumU). 

Sklm-mllk 
(QuarU). 

"Oleo*' 
(Poands). 

June  13, 

60.60 

6.00 

- 

- 

18, 

70.00 

6.00 

- 

- 

26, 

79.60 

2.67 

8.43 

0.22 

July    2. 

80.00 

0.29 

6.86 

0.38 

9. 

92.00 

- 

8.14 

0.63 

16, 

106.00 

- 

9.67 

0.63 

23. 

119.60 

- 

10.14 

0.66 

30. 

137.60 

- 

11.14 

0.73 

Aug.    6. 

146.60 

2.79 

9.43 

0.31 

15. 

153.00 

- 

13.00 

0.99 

Average  ftaUy  gain 

1.46 

- 

- 

- 

Calf  4. 


June  18, 

•       •        •       • 

76.00 

4.00 

- 

- 

25, 

76.00 

4.71 

- 

- 

July    2, 

82.26 

3.29 

2.29 

0.16 

9. 

94.00 

- 

8.43 

0.66 

16. 

106.00 

- 

9.67 

0.63 

23, 

121.26 

- 

10.14 

0.66 

SO, 

136.60 

- 

11.14 

0.73 

Aug.    6, 

142.60 

2.79 

9.43 

0.31 

13, 

167.76 

- 

13.00 

0.99 

15, 

166.00 
1.37 

- 

13.00 

0.99 

Average  < 

3aily 

gain 

f 

1        - 

1 

- 

- 
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CalfB. 


Weight 
of  Animal 
(Poands). 

AvssAOB  Dailt  Axouvt  of  Fucd  cohscxed. 

WF.EKLY  PERIODS 
(Datks). 

Whole  MOk 
(Quarto). 

Sklm-mllk 
(QuarU). 

"Oleo" 
(Pounds). 

OtOon-Med 

OU 
(OimcM). 

(3onOa 
(Ounce.). 

Aug.  14,  .        . 

22,  .        . 

28,  .        . 
Sept    4,  .        . 

10,  .        , 
18,  .        . 
24,  .        . 

Oct      1,  . 

8,   .        . 

11,  .        . 

71.00 

83.60 
94.25 
102.00 
118.00 
123.60 
130.50 
137.60 
148.60 
152.00 
1.37 

3.00 
5.13 

1.00 

0.76 
6.00 
8.14 
9.00 
9.26 
9.75 
9.00 
8.57 
12.00 

0.06 
0.38 
0.29 
0.13 

3.67 
7.00 
6.63 
7.17 
3.86 
3.43 
6.00 

0.50 

3.00 
2.67 

Av.  daily  gain. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calf  6. 

Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds). 

AVKBAQB  DAILT  AMOUNT  OF  FBK1> 
COMSDMKD. 

WEEKLY  PERIODS 

(DATES). 

WholpMUk 
(Quart*). 

Sklm-milk 
(Quarts). 

♦»Oleo- 
(Pound*). 

Aug.  14 

22,  . 

28,  .        .        .        . 
Sept   4,  .        .        .        . 

10,  . 

17,  ...        . 

24,  ...        . 

26,  ...        . 

87.00 

98.50 
109.00 
116.00 
122.60 
131.60 
138.60 
144.00 

3.00 
6.13 

1.00 

0.76 
6.00 

8.14 
9.00 
9.67 
9.86 
11.00 

0.05 

0.38 
0.78 
0.84 
0.90 
0.88 
0.69 

Average  daily  gain, . 

1.30 

- 

- 

- 
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Calf  7. 


Weight 
of  Animal 
(Pounds). 

Atbbaob  Daily  Amockt  of  Feed  consumed. 

WEEKLY  PEBIODS 
(Dates). 

Whole  Milk 
(Quarts). 

Sklm-milk 
(Quarts). 

Jacket  Tal- 
low 
(Pounds). 

"Oleo" 
(Pounds). 

Sugar 
(Pounds). 

Sept    4,   . 
10,    . 

17,  .        . 
24,  .        . 
Oct      1,  . 

8,  .        . 
16,  .        . 

70.00 

77.00 

87.00 

98.00 

118.00 

137.50 

153.50 

2.04 

5.00 
1.71 

4.67 

8.14 

9.86 

11.14 

12.14 

0.29 
0.51 
0.16 

0.41 
0.38 
0.38 

0.05 
0.47 
0.59 

Av.  daily  gain. 

- 

- 
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Tables  giving  Detailed  Record  of  Each  Calf. 
Calfl. 


i 

1 

t 

1 

11 

a 
O 

I 

& 

a 

^ 

5^ 

sO. 

^ 

S2 

Date 

OF  PSBIODS. 

M 

2 

M 

1 

0 

1 
O 

5 

^  o 

< 

I. 

May  6  to  May  28, 

23.00 

164.00 

10.00 

1:4 

06.75 

99.00 

1.34 

7.58 

n. 

May  20  to  Jane  18, 

- 

178.00 

13.83 

1:4.4 

99.00 

134.00 

2.20 

6.43 

Totoi  ^rwowTi^  of  Feed  consumed  from  May  5  to  June  13, 1894, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost 

Manurial 

Value 
OMainahk. 

23.00  quarts  whole  milk,    .... 

332.00  quarts  skim-milk,      .... 

23 .  83  pounds  "  oleo," 

6.83 
69.34 
23.83 

$0  69 

1  49 

2  50 

$0  04 
49 

100.00 

$4  68 

$0  53 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  66 .  75  lbs. 

Live  weight  ofthe  animal  at  the  end  of  tbe  experiment,        .  134.00  ** 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment^         .        .        .  67.25  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 74.00  " 

Lossin  weight  by  dressing,  44.78  percent.,         .        .        .  60.00" 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    .  1.29  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2. 69  ** 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  i)ound  of  live  weight  gained,     .        .  6. 95  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .        .  6. 17  " 
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Calf  2. 


i 

Dati 

1 

I 

3^ 

11 

1 

11 

11 

% 

or  PXBIODS. 

i 

1 

1 

|| 

:«l 

M 

Hi 

pi 

Ui 

CD 

r 

< 

i^ 

tt 

< 

3«- 

I. 

M«7    6  to  May  28, 

46.00 

112.00 

7.60 

1:4.26 

88.76 

07.60 

1.20 

0.10 

n. 

May  » to  Jane  11, 

- 

154.00 

11.80 

1:4.2 

07.60 

180.26 

2.84 

6.84 

m. 

Jane  13  to  Jane  20, 

- 

180.00 

16.60 

1:4.8 

180.26 

168.00 

1.72 

0.61 

7b/ai  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  May  5  to  June  26y  1894. 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost 

Manorial 

Valne 
Obtainable. 

45.00  quarts  whole  milk,    .... 

446.00  quarts  skim-milk,      .... 

84.70  pounds  "oleo," 

13.37 
93.14 
34.70 

$1  35 

2  01 

3  64 

to  07 
66 

141.21 

$7  00 

(0  73 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  68 .  75  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  156.00  *^ 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,         •       .        .  87.25  ** 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 91.00  «« 

LoBsinweightby  dressing,  41.67  per  cent,                .        .  65.00  ** 

Pounds  ot  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    .  1.62  ** 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  S .  77  ** 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,     .        •  8.02  ots. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .        •  7 .  19   ** 
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Calf  3. 

60 

3 

I 

Dati 
OF  Phbxods. 

M 
1 

1 

s 

1 

O 

-1 

am 

m 
III 

11 

s 

"2^ 
It 

I. 

June  18  to  July  9, 

60.00 

122.00 

8.01 

1:4.2 

C0.90 

02.00 

1.17 

9.7J 

n. 

Jaly  10  to  July  28, 

- 

188.00 

0.06 

1:4.1 

02.00 

119.60 

1.96 

5.72 

m. 

July  24  to  Aug.  15, 

19.60 

261.00 

19.26 

1:4.3 

lU.SO 

168.00 

1.46 

ll.» 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  June  13  to  Aug.  13^  1894. 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Cost 

Mannritl 

V«lae 

Obtainable. 

75.50  quarts  whole  milk,   .... 

521.00  quarts  sMm-milk,      .... 

86.33  pounds  "oleo,'' 

22.43 

109.77 

36.33 

$2  27 

2  34 
8  81 

$0  13 
77 

168.53 

t8  42 

•0  89 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  60. 50  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,      .  153.00  *" 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,          •        .        .  92.50  ** 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 86.00  •* 

Lossin  weight  by  dressing,  43.79  percent,         .        .        .  67.00  ** 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,     .  1.82  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  8 .  24  " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  9. 10  da 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,         •        •  8.14  ** 
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Coif  4. 


1 

Datk 
or  Periods. 

M 

i 

1 

*• 

1 

S  « 

O 

1 

1. 

i 

U 

Ill 

fl 

1^1 

I. 

Jane  18  to  July  10, 

50.00 

142.00 

9.82 

1:4.2 

76.00 

106.00 

1.08 

10.99 

n. 

July  17  to  Jaly  ao, 

- 

149.00 

9.78 

1:4.1 

105.00 

186.50 

2.26 

6.89 

m. 

July  81  to  Aug.  16, 

19.60 

188.00 

14.14 

1:4.4 

180.60 

156.00 

1.22 

14.82 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  June  18  to  Aug,  15^  1894, 

Dry  Matter 
(Pounds). 

Total  Coat. 

Manorial 

Value 
Obtainable. 

76.60  quarts  whole  milk,    .... 

474.00  quarts  skim-milk,      .... 

83. 24  pounds  " oleo," 

22.48 
98.99 
83.24 

t2  27 
2  18 
8  49 

10  12 
70 

164.66 

$7  89 

10  82 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  76 .  00  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  166 .  00  '* 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,         .        .        .  81.00  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 86.60  ** 

LoBsin  weight  by  dressing,  44.66  per  cent,         .        .        .  69.60  ** 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,     .  1.91   *• 

Pounds  of  dry  matterto  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  8.44  ** 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  9 .  74  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .        .  8.78  ** 
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Calf  5. 


i 

DATS 

t 

1 

1 

1 

O 

•a 
« 

f 
1 

1 

s 

13? 
§1 

-1 

a  ^ 

1 

1! 

11 

i 

or  PSBIOIMi. 
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1 

M 

1 
1 

OQ 

s 

J 
O 

*  •* 

5 
g 

5 

1. 

H  o 

1"^ 

u 

5 

I. 

Aug.  14  to  Sept.  4, 

60.00 

09.00 

4.63 

1.66 

- 

71.00 

102.00 

1.41 

8.49 

n. 

Sept.  6  to  Sept.  18, 

- 

128.00 

0.76 

6.44 

- 

102.00 

123.60 

1.64 

6.28 

m. 

Sept.  19  to  Oct.  11, 

- 

216.60 

- 

7.00 

2.62 

128.60 

162.00 

1.24 

7.72 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug,  14  to  Oct.  11^  1894. 


Dry  Matter 
(Pound*). 

Total  Ckwt. 

Mamutel 

Value 

Obtainable. 

60.00  quarts  whole  milk,  .... 
442.60  quarts  skim-mUk,     .... 

6.38  pounds  "oleo," 

224.00  ouDces  cotton-seed  oU,      , 

42.00  ounces  com  oil,         .... 

14.86 
92.41 

6.38 
14.00 

2.63 

♦1  60 
1   99 

66 

1  79 

34 

•0  08 

65 

129.28 

16  18 

to  73 

Liye  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  7 1 .  00  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,     •  152.00  ** 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment,  •       .        .        •  81.00  ** 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 

Loss  in  weight  by  dressing,  per  cent,   .        .        .  ^     . 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,     .  1.60  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight. 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  7.63  c(& 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        •        •  6.7S  ** 
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Calf  6. 
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Datb 
or  Pbbiods. 

i 
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i 
1 

3 

o 

e 

I 
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1 
I 
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If  • 
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I. 

Aug.  14  to  Aug.  22, 

44.00 

0.00 

0.87 

U9 

-♦ 

87.00 

08.50 

1.28 

12.04 

n. 

Aug.  28  to  Sept.  10. 

0.00 

UT.OO 

12.41 

O 

98.50 

122.60 

1.26 

8.98 

m. 

Sept.lltoBept.26. 

- 

150.00 

18.08 

^ 

122.60 

144.00 

1.34 

9.60 

Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Aug.  14  to  Sept  26, 1894. 


Dry  Matter 

(Pounds). 

Total  Coat 

ManarUd 
Valne 

60.00  <juarts  whole  Tnllk,    .... 

803.00  quarts  skim-milk,      .... 

26.81  pomids^oleo," 

14.86 
63.28 
26.81 

$160 

1  36 

2  71 

to  08 
46 

103.96 

f6  67 

$0  63 

Liye  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  begimiing  of  the  experiment,  87 .  00  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .  144 .  00  *' 

Live  weight  gained  daring  the  experiment,          .       .        .  67.00  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 73.00  " 

Lossinweightby  dressing,  49.31  percent.,         .       .        .  71.00  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,     .  1.82  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  3.61   " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  9.77  cts. 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,        .       .  8.84  *' 
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Sept.  4  to  Sept.  84. 

42.00 

80.00 

6.66 

- 

- 

»i4 

70.00 

08.00 

1.83 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  1, 

- 

00.00 

1.18 

2.88 

0.57 

08.00 

118.00 

8.80 

Oct.  2  to  Oet.  16, 

- 

170.00 

- 

6.02 

7.69 

09 

118.00 

168.60 

2.83 

'1 

I! 


I. 

n. 

m. 


7.12 
8.48 
4.10 


Total  Amount  of  Feed  consumed  from  Sept,  4  to  Oct,  16^  1894, 


Dry  Matter 
(Pound*). 


aUnorW 
TAloe 


42.00  quarts  whole  milk,    . 
884.00  quarts  skim-milk, 
6.69  pounds  jacket  tallow, 
8 .  60  pounds  "  oleo,"  . 
8.06  pounds  sugar,    . 


12.47 

69.76 

6.69 

8.60 

8.06 


105.47 


(1  26 

1  60 

40 

89 

32 


14  87 


to  06 
49 


to  53 


Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  70 .  00  lbs. 

Live  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,      .  153.50  "* 

Live  weight  gained  during  the  experiment, .        .        .        .  63.50  " 

Dressed  weight  of  the  animal, 87.00  " 

Lossinweightby  dressing,  43.82  per  cent,         .        .        .  66.50  " 

Pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  weight,    .  1.66   ** 

Founds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed  weight,  2.93   " 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,      .        .  6.88  <^ 

Net  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained,         .        .  6.05  " 
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Ave7^age  Analyses  of  Milks, 


Fodder  Akaltbbs 


Whole  Mak. 


Moisture  at  100®  C, 
Diy  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer, 
Crude  ash 

*'      cellulose,    .... 

*'      fat, 

•*      protein,       .... 
Non-nitrogenous  extract  matter, . 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 
[Nitrogen  15  cents,  phosphoric  acid  5  cents,  potassium  oxide  5  cents,  per  pound.] 


Fkrtilizkb  Akaltus. 

Sklm-milk. 

Whole  Milk. 

Moisture, 

Nitroffen, i     . 

Phospnoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Value  per  2,000  pounds, 

Mauunal  value  obtainable,*         .... 

90.42 
0.52 
0.18 
0.19 

tl  93 
1  35 

86.18 

0.56 
0.19 
0.17 
t2  04 
1  43 

•  Allowing  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  to  be  retained  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  growing  animal. 


Local  Market  Value  of  the  Various  Foods. 

Whole  milk  (per  gallon), 12.0  cts. 

Skim-milk  (per  gallon), 1.8   " 

Cotton-seed  oil  (per  gallon), f  1  00 

Com  oil  (per  gallon), 1  00 

Oleomargarine  (per  pound), 10.5  cts. 

Jacket  tallow  (per  pound), 6.5   " 

Brown  sugar  (per  pound),        .......  4.0   " 
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vin. 

DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS. 
1.     DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS   WITH   SHEEP. 


By  J.  B.  LmDSEY,  R.  H.  Smith  and  E.  B.  Holland. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  the  study  of  the 
digestibility  of  the  concentrated  by-products  so  freely  offered 
for  sale  in  our  eastern  markets.  Especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  gluten  feeds  and  meals.  The  results  obtained 
with  the  gluten  feeds  are  not  as  yet  decisive.  The  coeffi- 
cients of  digestibility,  in  case  of  different  samples  of  these 
feeds,  appear  to  vary  considerably.  Whether  this  is  caused 
by  the  method  of  preparation  is  not  as  yet  clear.  Additional 
tests  will  be  made. 


Value  of  Digestion  Experiments. 

1.  A  food  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  nourishment  only  in 
so  far  as  its  various  constituents  can  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. Two  kinds  of  hay,  one  early  and  the  other  late  cut, 
might  be  consumed  in  equal  quantities  by  an  animal,  yet  the 
early  cut  hay,  having  more  digestible  matter,  would  prove 
the  more  valuable  fodder. 

For  one  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
different  fodder  stuffs,  the  amount  of  digestible  matter  they 
contain  must  be  known. 

2.  In  order  to  combine  the  different  fodder  stuffs  so  as  to 
obtain  properly  balanced  rations  for  our  farm  stock,  one 
should  know  the  percentages  of  the  different  digestible  con- 
stituents contained  in  each  of  the  several  foods. 
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The  Excreta  of  ax  Animal,  ^-'what  they  are. 

The  faeces  are  nothing  more  than  the  undigested  portions  of 
the  food.  They  are  the  portions  that  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  various  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  fluids 
and  bacteria  of  the  intestines,  and  are  consequently  excreted 
by  the  animal  as  so  much  worthless  material.  The  urine  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  faeces.  It  contains  the  water  and 
the  end  products  of  the  digestion  of  the  nitrogenous  portion 
of  the  food, — the  urea  and  hippuric  acid, — which  have 
been  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  It  also  con- 
tains about  one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nearly  all 
of  the  alkalies  of  the  food  consumed  that  have  not  been 
retained  in  the  animal's  system,  and  small  quantities  of  other 
materials  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  this  connection. 

How  the  Digestible  Matter  of  a  Food  is  determined. 

First  ascertain  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food 
consumed  by  an  animal  in  a  given  length  of  time,  also  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  freccs  or  undigested  portion 
excreted  in  the  same  time  on  the  basis  of  dry  matter.  The 
difference  between  them  will  represent  the  amount  of  the 
various  constituents  of  the  food  dige*sted. 

The  percentages  of  the  constituents  digested  are  called  the 
digestion  coefficients. 


A  Single  Illustration^  shoioing  how   the  Digestibility   of  a 
Fodder  is  determined. 

[Solid  manure  eqnals  the  undigested  part  of  food  ] 
English  Hay. 


Dry 
Matter 
(Orams;. 

Crude 
CeUalosc 
(Orams) . 

Crude 

Fat 
(Grains). 

Crude 
Protein 
(Grams). 

Extract 
Matter 

(Grams). 

900  grama  hay  fed,  eqoal  to  . 

309.3  grams  mannre  excreted,  equal  to 

765.36 
337.95 

250.68 
107.00 

28.67 
12.81 

82.68 
84.64 

348.69 
145.89 

Amoiint  of  hay  digested, 

Per  cent,  digested 

427.41 
55. &4 

143.58 
57.30 

10.76 
45.65 

47.94 
68.05 

202.80 
58.16 
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Methods  Employed. 

Four  sheep  were  used.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  four  years  old, 
and  Nos.  3  and  4  two  years.  The  full  details  of  the  method 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  eleventh  report  of  this 
station,  1893. 

Feeds  Tested. 
Hay  of  Mixed  Grasses. 

The  hay  is  a  fair  average  of  that  grown  upon  the  station 
grounds.  It  was  harvested  the  latter  part  of  June,  when 
the  various  grasses  were  in  blossom.  The  grasses  of  i?riiich 
it  was  composed  were  principally  herds  grass,  red  top, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  meadow  fescue,  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass,  together  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  clover.  It  was  fed 
alone,  and  as  a  coarse  fodder  in  combination  with  the  diflfer- 
ent  grains  tested. 

Vetch  and  Oats. 

The  vetch  and  oats  are  fed  by  us  as  a  substitute  for  hay. 
They  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  of  oats  and  40 
pounds  of  vetch  per  acre  about  the  middle  of  April.  These 
were  cut  in  late  blossom,  and  made  into  hay.  If  cut  in 
early  bloom  they  would  probably  prove  somewhat  more 
digestible. 

JSTew-process  Linseed  Meal. 

Linseed  meal  is  the  flaxseed  remaining  after  the  oil  has 
been  removed.  In  case  of  the  new-process  meal  the  oil  is 
extracted  by  naphtha  or  some  similar  solvent,  and  is  in  cod- 
seqnence  more  thoroughly  removed  than  by  pressure. 

Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 

This  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  from 
corn.  The  starch  is  separated  from  the  yellow  or  albumi- 
nous part  of  the  grain  by  means  of  water.  The  hulls  and 
germs  are  separated  by  screening.  After  the  starch  is  re- 
moved the  yellow  or  flinty  portion  is  mixed  with  the  germs 
and  hulls.     The  mixture  is  kiln-dried  and  partially  ground. 
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Peoria  Gluten  Feed. 

Similar  in  appearance  to  the  Buffalo,  but  the  sample  tested 
was  rather  inferior  in  composition.  It  is  probably  prepared 
from  com,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Buffalo  gluten  feed. 


Chicago  Maize  Feed. 

This  feed  is  also  prepared  from  com.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  yellow  albuminous  portion  and  the  hulls 
without  the  germ.  It  contains,  therefore,  somewhat  less  fat 
than  the  gluten  feeds.  The  hulls  are  not  ground  quite  as 
fine. 

Chicago  Gluten  Meal. 

This  is  the  yellow  albuminous  portion  of  the  com  kernel. 
It  contains  much  less  fat  than  the  other  gluten  meals.  It 
was  in  good  mechanical  condition,  and  quite  dry. 


King  Gluten  Meal. 
This  meal  was  ground  very  fine.     It  contained  a  very  high 
percentage  of  fat  (19  per  cent.). 

Atlas  Meal. 

This  is  a  by-product  obtained  from  com  or  grain  in  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  The  starch  of  the 
grain  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  diastase,  and 
finally  into  alcohol  by  fermentation.  The  hull,  gluten  and 
germ  are  left  behind.  The  meal  is  probably  composed  of 
these,  together  with  an  admixture  of  malt  sprouts.  It  is  rich 
in  fat  and  albuminoids.  It  is  made  by  the  Atlas  Distilling 
Company,  Peoria,  111. 

Peanut  Feed. 

This  material  appears  to  be  peanut  shells  finely  ground, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  the  nut.  It  contained  over  50  per 
cent,  of  cellulose. 
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Soja-bean  Meal. 

The  beans  were  raised  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station.  The  quantity  necessary  for  the  ex- 
periment was  supplied  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Brooks. 

liye  Meal. 

The  rye  was  raised  upon  the  station  grounds,  and  was  of 
good  average  quality. 

Winter  Wheat  Bran. 
A  fair  sample  of  genuine  winter  bran. 

Results  of  the  Experiment. 


Digestibility  of  the  Foods. 

5| 

1^ 

a 

r- 

S. 
h 

3a 

ii 

1 

■a  9 

e 

11 

o 

Hay  of  mixed  graBiea  (a) 

4 

59 

62 

50 

58 

69 

Hay  of  mixed  grasses  (<f) 

3 

55 

57 

47 

5TJ 

57 

Average  of  both  samples, 

7 

57 

60 

49 

58 

ftS 

Vetch  and  oats, . 

2 

58 

66 

19 

60 

u 

New-process  Unseed  meal 

2 

77 

90 

102? 

83 

87 

Buffalo  glnten  feed,  . 

2 

00 

100 

94 

89 

89 

Peoria  gluten  feed,    . 

2 

86 

78 

79 

83 

90 

Chicago  maize  feed,  . 

2 

87 

82 

92 

85 

88 

Chicago  gluten  meal, 

2 

93 

22 

97 

91 

97 

King  gluten  meal.      . 

2 

85 

- 

95 

92 

84 

AUas  meal. 

2 

80 

106? 

91 

73 

84 

Peanut  feed, 

2 

82 

12 

90 

71 

49 

SoJa-bean  meal, . 

2 

82 

71 

86 

91 

76 

Bye  meal,  . 

2 

87 

- 

64 

84 

M 

Winter  wheat  bran,  . 

2 

62 

14 

67 

78 

72 
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Comments  on  the  Besults. 
Hays. 

The  hays  prove  to  be  alxmt  as  digestible  as  those  tested  a 
year  ago,  and  correspond  in  digestibility  very  closely  to  the 
figures  given  by  Wolff. 

Vetch  and  Oats. 

The  vetch  and  oats  hay  appears,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fat,  to  be  about  as  digestible  as  good  English  hay. 

I^eiv-procesa  Linseed  Meal. 

This  test  corresponds  fairly  with  those  made  a  year  ago. 
The  animal  appeared  to  have  very  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  fat  of  the  meal. 

Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 

This  sample  gives  distinctly  higher  digestion  percentages 
than  the  one  tested  a  year  ago.  The  reason  for  this  cannot 
be  given.  The  parallel  tests  in  each  case  agree  closely. 
Other  samples  will  be  procured  and  further  tests  made. 

Peoria  Gluten  and  Chicago  Maize  Feeds. 
These  two  gluten  feeds  correspond  very  closely  one  with 
the  other  in  the  amounts,  of  digestible  matter  they  contain. 
The  Peoria  feed  was  inferior  in   composition  to  the  maize 
feed. 

Chicago  Gluten  Meal. 

As  there  is  comparatively  no  cellulose  in  this  and  the 
King  gluten  meal,  that  ingredient  is  not  to  be  considered. 
The  Chicago  meal  shows  an  exceptional  degree  of  digesti- 
bility, 93  per  cent,  of  the  entire  meal  having  been  assimi- 
lated. 

King  Gluten  Meal. 

The  King  gluten  meal  was  also  quite  digestible,  85  per 
cent,  of  the  total  dry  matter  being  assimilated. 
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Adas  Meal. 

This  meal  has  80  per  cent,  of  digestible  matter.  The  pro- 
tein is  about  73  per  cent,  digestible.  It  is  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  gluten  meals  in  digestibility,  although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  increased  percentage  of  cellulose  present,  it 
resembles  them  in  composition.  The  cellulose  appears  in 
this  test  to  have  been  all  digested.  This  meal  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  feed-stuff  supply,  if  it  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price.     Additional  digestion  tests  will  be  made. 

Peanut  Feed. 

This  material  is  unquestionably  of  inferior  feeding  value. 
Its  dry  matter  was  but  32  per  cent,  digestible,  and  it  con- 
tained 54  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  of  which  but  12  per  cent, 
were  digested.  The  fat  and  protein  were  quite  well  assimi- 
lated, but  the  percentages  contained  —  especially  that  of  the 
protein  —  were  comparatively  small.  The  extract  matter 
was  only  49  per  cent,  digestible. 

Soja-bean  Meal. 

The  test  of  this  meal  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
variations  in  the  percentages  of  cellulose  and  fat  digestible 
in  case  of  the  two  sheep  being  too  large.  Wolff  gives  tiie 
results  of  but  two  single  trials  with  this  meal,  which  corre- 
spond fairly  with  the  figures  found  in  our  trial. 

Rye  Meal. 

Wolff  gives  no  direct  digestion  coefficients  for  rye.  Our 
results  make  it  appear  practically  as  digestible  as  the  com 
meal,  the  protein  even  more  so. 

Winter   Wheat  Bran. 

The  digestibility  of  this  bran  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  spring  bran  reported  last  year.  As  these  two  brans 
appear  to  have  also  the  same  percentage  composition,  they 
should  be  worth  the  same  price  per  ton.  Different  seasons 
might  exert  some  influence  on  composition  and  digestibility. 
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Details  of  the  Experiment. 

Dry  Matter  Determinations  made  at  the  Time  of  Weighing  out  the 
Different  Foods^  and  Dry  Matter  in  Manure  exicreted. 

Sheep  I. 


Pbbiods. 

a 

a 

a 
» 

5 

a 
o 

5  . 

a 
2 
"3 

O 

o  . 

, 

es 
o 

i 

1? 

6^ 

1 

1 

1 

In 

88.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84.30 

90.26 

n.. 

87.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.14 

IV.. 

85.90 

89.89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92.98 

VI.. 

88.40 

- 

90.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.84 

VIII.. 

86.28 

- 

- 

- 

90.81 

- 

- 

- 

93.27 

IX.. 

86.49 

- 

- 

91.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.77 

xm.. 

87.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.74 

- 

- 

94.95 

XIV., 

86.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.29 

- 

93.25 

Sheep  II. 


I., 

88.48 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

89.58 

n..      .... 

87.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.33 

vm.,   .... 

86.28 

- 

- 

- 

90.81 

- 

- 

- 

98.14 

rx 

86.49 

- 

- 

91.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.17 

xm 

87.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85.74 

- 

- 

95.14 

XIV 

86.81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86.20 

- 

93.14 

Sheep  HI. 

i 

1 

s 

a 

9 

i 

Periods. 

1 

o 

1 

> 

5 

II 

9 

1 

p 

i 

1 

£ 

1 

I 

88.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85.40 

91.00 

n.,  .      . 

88.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.91 

in... 

- 

85.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.71 

v.,    . 

86.28 

- 

91.86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93.48 

vn.. 

86.49 

- 

- 

89.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.84 

X.,    . 

84.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.04 

- 

- 

- 

94.56 

XI..  . 

87.85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.43 

- 

- 

94.31 

xn.. 

86.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.22 

- 

93.20 
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Sqeep  IV. 


i 

1 

"3 

a 
o 

i 

O 

5 

^ 

a 

-i 

1 

^ 

Periods. 

i 

§ 

II 

ll 

li 

J 

1 

1 

J 

2 

s 

s 

a 

> 

PQ 

O 

£< 

< 

& 

m 

s 

I.,      .       .       . 

88.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93.08 

n 

88.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92.04 

in 

- 

85.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.73 

V 

88.28 

- 

91.86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93.20 

VI..  .      .      . 

87.W 

- 

- 

- 

89.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9I.S8 

vn.,      .     . 

86.49 

- 

- 

89.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.49 

X 

84.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91.04 

- 

- 

- 

94.46 

XI 

87.86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.48 

- 

- 

94.14 

XII...       .       . 

86.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90.82 

- 

9S.S0 

Composition  of  Feed  Stuffs, 
[Dry  Matter.] 


Crude 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 

Cellulose 

(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Fat 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Protein 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Extnet 

Matter 

Cent.). 

Hay  (a) 

7.09 

82.09 

8.23 

11.17 

46.4S 

Hay  (6) 

7.99 

32.60 

2.29 

9.74 

47.48 

Hay(c) 

7.28 

83.43 

2.64 

9.74 

47.01 

Hay  (d)  (average  b  and  c), 

7.68 

32.96 

2.41 

9.74 

47.M 

Vetch  and  oats,      . 

10.66 

86.96 

2.61 

13.42 

37.87 

Winter  wheat  bran. 

7.69 

10.64 

4.97 

15.61 

61.19 

Boja-bean  meal.      . 

6.20 

4.60 

18.89 

88.47 

81.94 

New.proceas  linseed  meal. 

6.02 

8.04 

4.80 

41.38 

40.36 

Chicago  maize  feed, 

0.80 

9.06 

0.00 

26.13 

55.01 

Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

0.40 

8.46 

13.32 

22.93 

54.89 

Peoria  gluten  feed. 

0.84 

8.30 

6.27 

19.24 

65.35 

Chicago  gluten  meal,     . 

0.14 

1.78 

4.60 

87.09 

56.41 

King  gluten  meal, . 

1.60 

1.41 

19.68 

88.67 

18.84 

Peanut  feed.  . 

6.06 

64.40 

6.64 

12.06 

22.94 

Rye  meal, 

1.16 

1.79 

1.79 

18.68 

81.61 

Atlas  meal.     . 

1.03 

9.73 

42.03 

16.n 

'30.84 

Waste.  Sheep  I.,    . 

10.91 

30.88 

8.42 

12.21 

42.58 

Waste,  Sheep  HI., 

9.96 

32.16 

3.10 

11.87 

4S.42 
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Composition  of  Foeces. 

[Dry  Matter.] 

Sheep  I. 


Crude 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crude 
Cellaloee 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Crude 
Fat 
(Per 

Cent.). 

Crnde 
Protein 

(Per 
Cent.). 

Bztraot 

Matter 

(Per 

Cent.). 

Period  I, 

Hay(o) 

9.01 

29.92 

8.89 

11.21 

45.97 

Period  XIV. 

Hay  (a)  and  winter  wheat  bran,    . 

11.41 

28.19 

4.61 

10.67 

45.22 

Period  VJIL 

Hay  (a)  and  Chicago  gluten  meal, . 

9.01 

28.41 

8.86 

18.84 

44.88 

Period  IX. 

Hay  (a)  and  King  gluten  meal, 

9.60 

27.28 

4.78 

12.68 

45.81 

Period  IV. 

Hay  (a)  and  new-proceta  Unseed 
meal, 

10.00 

29.78 

8.26 

14.60 

42.46 

Period  II. 

Hay  (6) 

11.40 

81.84 

2.66 

9.06 

46.66 

Period  VI. 

Hay  (d)  and  Peoria  gluten  feed,    . 

10.76 

29.88 

8.47 

10.94 

44.96 

Period  XIII. 

Hay  (d)  and  rye  meal,     . 

11.08 

80.06 

8.20 

10.44 

46.23 

Sheep  II. 


Period  L 

Hay  (a) 

8.87 

29.96 

8.76 

11.64 

46.88 

Period  XIV. 

Hay  (a)  and  winter  wheat  bran,    . 

11.78 

27.88 

8.68 

10.78 

46.68 

Period  VIII. 

Hay  (a)  and  Chicago  gluten  meal, . 

8.86 

29.28 

8.84 

12.94 

45.08 

Pieriod  IX. 

Hay  (a)  and  King  glnten  meal,      . 

9.06 

29.21 

8.87 

12.19 

46.67 

Period  II. 

Hay  (6) 

11.92 

80.40 

2.67 

10.18 

44.98 

PeHod  XIII. 

Hay  (d)  and  rye  meal,     . 

10.24 

29.49 

8.10 

9.72 

47.46 
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Sheep  HL 


Grade 
Ash 
(Per 

Cent.)* 


Crude 

CellQlose 

XPer 

Cent.). 


Grade 
Fet 
(Per 

Cent.). 


Grade 
Protein 

(Per 
Cent.) 


Extract 

MatUr 

(Per 

Cent.). 


Period  /. 


Hay  (a), 


Period  Xn, 
Hey  (a)  and  eoja-bean  meal,  . 

Period  y. 
Hay  (a)  and  Bo£falo  gluten  feed, 

Period  VII. 
Hay  (a)  and  Chicago  maize  feed. 

Period  III, 
Vetch  and  oate. 


Period  II. 


Hay  (c). 


Period  XI. 
Hay  (d)  and  peanut  feed. 

Period  X. 
Hay  {,d)  and  atlaa  meal,  • 


9.ao 


11.21 


8.76 


8.26 


11.81 


10.67 


9.70 


11.39 


28.94 


25.89 


26.81 


27.29 


29.88 


81.63 


49.96 


27.49 


4.85 


6.26 


4.50 


4.29 


5.18 


8.07 


1.92 


8.24 


11.75      I     45.06 


12.54 


12.72 


18.81 


47.a 


40.U 


12.51      .      40.tt 


9.18      1     45.K 


7.25      1     31.17 


15.21 


42.67 


Sheep  IV. 


Period  I. 

Hay  (a). 

9.28 

28.96 

8.89 

10.90 

47.02 

Period  XII. 

Hay  (a)  and  aoja-bean  meal,  . 

9.77 

25.76 

5.17 

12.61 

46.69 

Period  V. 

Hay  (a)  and  Buffalo  glaten  feed,  . 

8.85 

26.47 

4.20 

12.89 

47.59 

Period  VIL 

Hay  (a)  and  Chicago  maiae  feed,  . 

7.87 

27.48 

4.13 

13.81 

47.21 

Period  III 

Vetch  and  oata,  .         •    .       .       . 

12.12 

28.43 

4.96 

13.31 

41.18 

Period  II. 

Hay(c) 

11.93 

81.26 

2.99 

8.94 

44.88 

Period  XI. 

Hay  (d)  and  peanut  feed, 

8.07 

48.75 

1.96 

7.37 

33.88 

Period  VL 

Hay  {d)  and  Peoria  glaten  feed,    . 

11.45 

28.04 

3.84 

10.60 

46.07 

Period  X. 

Hay  (d)  and  atlas  meal,  . 

12.32 

26.21 

3.49 

15.38 

42.66 
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Tables  showing  Food   fed  and    Water  drank  Daily^  the 

Ainount   of  Manure    excreted    and    (he     Temperature 

Stables. 

Peeiod  I. 

[Food  consumed  daily :  900  grams  bay  (a)  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Daily 
of  the 


BUble    , 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.).  ^ 

8H£BP  I. 

Shbbp  II. 

Date. 

S  -  «■ 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

March  29, 

81,        . 
AprU     1, 
2, 

8,         . 
4. 

37.0 
44.0 
85.5 
54.5 
46.0 
87.5 
41.5 

Orams. 
874 

865 

805 

883 

819 

908 

808 

Orams. 
34.06 

87.78 

81.30 

84.06 

80.58 

89.99 

82.18 

Orams. 
2,035 

2.068 

2,055 

2,128 

2,202 

2,167 

2,047 

Orams. 
926 

1,010 
989 

1,040 
008 
884 
812 

Orams. 
83.30 

48.08 

87.86 

86.76 

84.60 

84.55 

82.98 

Orams. 
2,002 

1,780 

1,542 

1,860 

1,490 

1,570 

1,610 

Averagea,    . 

42.8 

845 

84.27 

2,100 

i     »^ 

86.87 

1,698 

*  One-tenth  preserved  aa  daily  sample  in  all  caeet  except  Period  IV. 


Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  11.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  n.  at  end  of  period,  . 


116.00  lbs. 
117.00  " 
114.50  " 
117.50  «* 


[Food  consomed  daily :  900  grams  hay  (a)  and  6  grams  salt.] 


SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Bmiap  m. 

Bhbbp  IV. 

Datx. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

March  29, 

80, 

31, 

April     1, 

2, 

8. 

Degrees. 
87.0 

44.0 

85.5 

54.5 

46.0 

87.5 

41.6 

Orams. 
823 

890 

909 

1,158 

897 

791 

738 

Orams. 
81.55 

87.04 

83.00 

89.31 

81.97 

82.75 

80.45 

Orams. 
1,935 

2,258 

1,682 

1,319 

1,428 

1,670 

1,948 

Orams. 
687 

621 

690 

739 

709 

642 

680 

Orams. 
88.71 

81.44 

83.07 

85.87 

84.47 

29.83 

82.35 

Orams. 
1,415 

1.694 

1,263 

1,600 

1,900 

1,159 

1.690 

Averagea,     . 

42.8 

886 

83.72 

1,748 

681 

32.89 

1,546 

Weight  of  Sheep  m.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IQ.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  FV.  at  end  of  period, 


116.25  lbs. 
115.75   " 
118.50   " 
117.25   " 
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Period  n. 

[Food  consumed  daily :  900  gramB  hay  (b)  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper- 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Shebp  L     * 

Sheep  II. 

Date. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

"Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 

drank 
Daily. 

1894. 

September  27,. 

28,. 

29.. 

80,. 

October        1, . 

2.. 

3,. 

Dejn-ees. 
58.0 

64.0 

69.6 

62.0 

69.6 

Grams. 
900 

933 

914 

998 

903 

982 

1,008 

Grams. 
86.93 

40.81 

89.00 

43.41 

37.28 

41.65 

40.86 

Grams. 
1,685 

1,861 

1,888 

2,208 

1,368 

2,078 

1,M5 

Grams. 
1,176 

1,182 

1,087 

Grams. 
41.69 

40.84 

86.10 

Grams. 
1,683 

1,749 

1,631 

Averages,     . 

62.6 

948 

39.98 

1,810 

1,132 

39.54 

1.658 

Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IT.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  11.  at  end  of  period,  . 

♦  Not  determined. 


116.50  lbs. 
114.00   ** 
116.50  " 


[Food  consumed  dally :  900  grams  hay  (<?)  and  5  grams  salt.] 


SUble 
Temper- 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Sheep  III. 

Sheep  IV. 

Date. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

w.  B 

1894. 

October  7,      . 

8,  . 

9.  • 

10,  . 

11,  . 

12,  . 

13,  . 

Degrees. 
68.0 

57.0 

62.6 

62.5 

56.0 

57.5 

61.0 

Grams. 
804 

814 

763 

806 

880 

740 

812 

Grams. 
89.76 

39.39 

87.48 

40.66 

41.37 

86.15 

89.78 

Grams. 
1,090 

960 

1,326 

1,193 

1,175 

1,063 

1,200 

Grams. 
998 

1,134 

1,003 

909 

1,081 

813 

778 

Grams. 
39.86 

80.16 

88.88 

37.26 

37.82 

86.57 

85.53 

Grams. 
1,685 

l,5tt 

1,402 

2.202 

468 

1,951 
1,787 

Averagea,    . 

56.2 

801 

39.20 

1.142 

969 

87.87 

1,577 

Weight  of  Sheep  m.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  HI.  at  end  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period. 


118.75  lbs. 
116.50  " 
118.00  " 
116.50  " 
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Period  III. 
[Food  consumed  daily :  900  grams  vetch  and  oats  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Shekp  III. 

Shekp  IV. 

Datb. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

"Water 
drank    . 
Dally. 

September  23,. 
24,. 
25,. 
26.. 
27,. 
28,. 
2d,. 

Doffrees.  , 
W.O 

64.0      ! 

61.0 

57.0 

58.0 

64.0 

62.0 

Grams. 
842 

903 

1,262 

1,311 

1,061 

1,046 

1,029 

Grams. 
30.84 

34.65 

41.04 

35.93 

36.36 

37.62 

38.83 

Grams. 
2,115 

2,436 

2,500 

2,500 

3,160 

2,062 

1,538 

Grams. 
1,003 

1,086 

966 

1,018 

1,049 

1,018 

1,017 

Grams. 
33.58 

89.97 

34.04 

35.30 

34.48 

34.32 

35.69 

Grams. 
2,325 

2,500 

2,500 

2,600 

3,483 

2,063 

2,321 

Averages,     . 

61.4 

1,065 

37.88 

2,330 

1,022 

35.34 

2,527 

Weight  of  Sheep  in.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  HI.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period. 


119.50  lbs. 
118.50   " 
119.00   " 
117.00  " 


Period  IV. 

[Food  consumed  daily :  600  grams  hay  (a),  200  grams  new-process  linseed  meal  and 

5  grams  salt.] 


Datb. 


Stable 
Temper- 

atare 
(Fahr.). 


SUEEP  I. 


Manure 
excreted 
Daily.* 


Sample 
Air  Dry. 


Water 
drank 
Daily. 


May  31, 
June  1, 

2.        . 

8» 

4,  . 

5.  . 
6, 

Averages, 


1804. 


Deprees. 
56.5 


62.0 
57.6 
64.0 
70.0 
59.6 
56.0 
60.8 


Grams. 
667 

636 

680 

662 

583 

679 

558 


Grams. 
58.  bO 

49.43 

62.82 

49.30 

62.35 

66.59 

60.12 


64.20 


Grams. 
2,358 

2,500 

1,700 

1,388 

2,450 

2.455 

1,936 


2,112 


*  One^fifth  of  total  amount  excreted  preserved  as  daily  sample;  in  all  other  periods  one- 
tenth  preserved. 


Weight  of  animal  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  animal  at  end  of  period. 


117.00  lbs. 
116.75  " 
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Period  V. 

[Food  oonsumed  daily :  600  grams  hay  (a) ,  250  grams  Bnffieilo  gluten  feed  and  5 

grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper- 

atore 
(Fahr.). 

Shebp  III. 

Shebp  IV. 

Date. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 

drank 
Dally. 

Mannre 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sainple 
Air  Dry. 

Wstor 

drank 
DsUy. 

1994, 

May2.      .        . 

3.  .        . 

4.  -        . 

5.  .       . 
0,      .        . 

7,  .        . 

8,  .        . 

76.5 
70.0 
01.5 
55.0 
TO.O 
.71.5 

Grams. 
544 

619 

588 

04T 

024 

585 

000 

Grams. 
24.07 

24.28 

25.29 

28.00 

27.88 

28.07 

24.18 

Grams. 
2,077 

1,806 

1,928 

1,588 

1.829 

1,988 

1,901 

Qrams. 
572 

521 

471 

698 

611 

511 

505 

Grams. 
25.82 

23.06 

21.80 

2T.84 

24.44 

28.99 

27.11 

Grams. 
S,01S 

2^ 

2.003 

1,865 

2.078 

1,8:8 

1.TH 

Averages,     . 

07.4 

680 

25.81 

1,884 

530 

24.94 

1.030 

Weight  of  Sheep  m.  at  begiiming  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  lET.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period, 


116.75  lbs. 
116.50  " 
115.00  " 
115.50  " 


Period  VI. 

[Food  oonsmned  daily  by  Sheep  I.:  550  grams  hay  (d),  250  grams  Peoria  gitrten 
feed  and  5  grams  salt ;  food  consumed  daily  by  Sheep  IV . :  600  grams  hay  {d),  250 
grams  Peoria  gluten  feed  and  5  grams  salt.] 


Bhbbp  I. 

Shkvp  IV.* 

DATS. 

6uble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Manare 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
DaUy. 

SUble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Mannie 
excreted 
Daily. 

Baiaple 
Air  Dry. 

Watar 

drank 
Daily. 

1894. 

October  12,. 

18.. 
14.. 

w,. 

18.. 
17.. 
18,. 
19.. 

Degrees. 
66.5 

61.0 

64.0 

48.5 

48.0 

66.6 

61.0 

Orams. 
634 

641 

640 

768 

730 

604 

656 

Grams. 
22.10 

26.61 

26.73 

88.69 

80.06 

28.07 

98.18 

Grams. 
1,638 

1,080 

1,106 

2.100 

1.840 

892 

1.687 

Degrees. 

86.6 
41.6 
48.0 
44.0 
1      80.0 
1      30.0 

Grams. 

669 
600 
628 
407 
607 
844 
860 

Grama. 

28.61 
28.00 
28.60 
24.28 
25.81 
88.10 
28.79 

Graou. 
913 

6a 

647 
1,IS1 
!•« 

83S 

i.ia 

Averagea, 

62.1 

667 

27.76 

1,477 

1      41.3 

1 

^*%66 

27.88 

998 

•  The  period  for  Bheep  IV.  occupied  the  datea  November  13-19  Indofbe. 


Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period, 


ill.  75  lbs. 

118.50  " 
118.25  - 
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[Food  oonsiimed  daily: 


Period  Vn. 

600  grams  hay  (a),  250  grams  Chicago  maize  f^ed  and 
6  grams  salt.] 


BUble 
Temper. 

atare 
(Fahr.). 

Shbbp  ni. 

Bhssp  IV. 

DATS. 

Ifanare 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

Manure 

ezoreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

ISM. 

May  15,    .       . 

16,  .       . 

17,  .       . 

18,  .        . 
10,    .        . 

20,  .        . 

21,  .        . 

Degrees. 
60.5 

58.0 

64.0 

65.0 

64.5 

68.0 

57.0 

Qrams. 
504 

673 

587 

618 

528 

851 

1,054 

Grams. 
27.00 

26.21 

28.02 

28.46 

24.03 

15.76 

87.00 

Qrams. 
2,187 

2,114 

1,790 

1,770 

1,640 

1,784 

1,265 

Grams. 
611 

507 

567 

528 

518 

586 

620 

Grams. 
28.78 

28.24 

28.00 

25.08 

28.68 

27.31 

20.44 

Grams. 
2,825 

2^1 

2,018 

1,880 

2,810 

1,507 

1,125 

Averages,     . 

61.7 

607 

26.20 

1,776 

562 

26.62 

1,866 

Weight  of  Sheep  m.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  HI.  at  end  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  lY.  at  end  of  period. 


117.00  lbs. 
117.00  « 
119.60  " 
120.00  " 


pebiod  vm. 

[Food  oonsnmed  daily :  650  grams  hay  (a),  200  grams  CJhicago  gluten  meal  and  6 

grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Shbkp  I.                  1 

Sheep  II. 

Datb. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

18M 

Mayl, 

% 

• 

Decrees. 
70.0 

76.5 

TO.O 

61.5 

55.0 

TO.O 

71.5 

67.8 

Grams. 
584 

642 

636 

658 

660 

777 
714 

Grams. 
24.12 

26.72 

25.65 

26.51 

26.07 

20.15 

24.47 

Qrams. 
2,258 

2,457 

8,428 

2,160 

1,068 

2,852 

2.500 

Grams. 
704 

820 

821 

727 

822 

684 

728 

Grams. 
28.08 

26.74 

26.60 

25.87 

28.88 

24.80 

26.28 

Grams. 
2.100 

2,426 

2,105 

1,864 

1,774 

1,015 

2,115 

Average 

«f     • 

661 

26.28 

2,444 

770 

25.00 

2,044 

Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period. . 
Weight  of  Sheep  n.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  IL  at  end  of  period,  . 


113.26  lbs. 
117.25  " 
112.75  " 
117.75  • 
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Febiod  IX. 

[Food  consamed  daily:  660  grams  hay  (a),  200  grams  King  gluten  meal  and  6 

grams  salt.] 


Buble 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Shxbp  I. 

Sheep  n. 

Datb. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 

drank 
Daily. 

18IKI. 

Mi^l6.     .        . 

16,  .       . 

17,  .       . 

18,  .        . 

19,  .        . 

20,  .        . 

21,  .        . 

Degrees. 
60.6 

68.0 

64.0 

66.0 

64.6 

63.0 

67.0 

Grams. 
646 

647 

677 

499 

668 
600 
667 

Grams. 
28.46 

80.42 

29.67 

21.20 

28.27 

26.67 

29.26 

Grams. 
8,008 

8,721 

1,968 

2,600 

2,406 

2,218 

2,262 

Grams. 
682 

676 

670 

789 

673 

710 

810 

Grams. 
28.71 

82.47 

27.60 

29.36 

26.47, 

26.86 

28.98 

Gruas. 
1.838 

2.167 

2.128 

2,066 

.1,869 
1,952 

.2.01ff 

ATeragea,     . 

61.7 

624 

27.69 

2,682 

716 

28.48 

2,004 

Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period, . 
Weight  of  Sheep  11  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  II.  at  end  of  period,  . 


114.76  lbs. 
118.00  " 
116.50  " 
119.26  " 


Period  X. 
[Food  consumed  daily :  650  grams  hay  (d),  200  grams  atlas  meal  and  6  grams  salt] 


SUble 
Temper. 

ature 
(Fahr.). 

Sheep  III. 

Sheep  IV. 

Date. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Saoople 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

1H94. 

December  1,    . 

2.    . 
8,    . 

4.  . 

5.  . 

6,  . 

7,  . 

Deflrrces. 
32.0 

41.0 
83.0 
31.6 
27.0 
83.0 

Grams. 
610 

626 

606 

684 

636 

626 

692 

Grams. 
84.89 

26.87 

80.06 

82.16 

30.22 

28.91 

29.06 

Grams. 
67 

2,264 
968 
897 
873 
690 

1.397 

Grams. 
994 

764 

671 

866 

747 

666 

624 

Grams. 
33.00 

20.19 

24.72 

86.23 

83.49 

26.00 

29.22 

Grams. 
1,103 

1.T68 
036 

1.697 
7S0 

1.8T2 

1.M 

32.9 

626 

80.17 

1.021 

748 

80.12 

l.»6 

Weight  of  Sheep  ITT.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  FV.  at  beginning  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  III.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period, 


117.001b8. 
113.50  •* 
119.50  « 
117.60  « 
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Period  XL 

[Food  oonsnmed  daily:  660  grams  bay  (d),  300  grams  peanut  feed  and  6  gianu 

salt.] 


BUble 
Temper- 

atare 
(Fahr.), 

Shbbp  ni. 

bhxxp  rv. 

Datx. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Baznple 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
DaUy. 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

18M. 

October     28,  . 

80,. 

81,  . 

November  1,  . 

J.. 

8,. 

Degrees. 
48.0 

67.0 

61.0 

66.5 

62.6 

60.0 

69.0 

64.0 

Grams. 
820 

788 

818 

792 

784 

778 

862 

Grams. 
42.72 

48.03 

44.49 

40.^ 

42.29 

40.b3 

46.43 

Grams. 
988 

1,213 
928 

1,160 

1,286 
904 

1.080 

Grams. 
762 

808 

766 

786 

685 

777 

704 

Grams. 
46.61 

46.38 

43.47 

42.39 

88.81 

41.89 

88.98 

Grams. 
T60 

1.068 

2,038 

26 

i.en 

876 
1,912 

Averages,    . 

803 

42.67 

1.091 

748 

42.66 

1,192 

Weight  of  Sheep  Hr.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheepf  IV.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  III.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period, 


114.60  lbs. 
113.00  " 
115.00  " 
113.00  •* 


Period  XIL 

[Food  consumed  daily:  600  grams  hay  (<i),  250  grams  soja-bean  meal  and  6 

grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr.). 

Sheep  III. 

Sheep  IV. 

Datb. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

Dally. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

1M4. 

April  13,  .       . 

14,.       . 
16,.        . 
16,.        . 
17,.       . 
18,  . 
19,.        . 

46.0 
60.0 
66.6 
66,0 
69.6 
68.0 
60.0 

Grams. 
607 

727 

569 

677 

679 

683 

705 

Grams. 
26.70 

84.55 

29.00 

24,20 

28.17 

24.26 

29.45 

Grams. 
1,828 

1,069 

1,280 

1,645 

2,066 

1,187 

1,906 

Grams. 
629 

649 

729 

696 

603 

634 

697 

Grams. 
25.40 

25.09 

86.68 

24.42 

22.84 

22.92 

26.89 

Grams. 
1,705 

2,138 

1,886 

1,630 

2,091 

2,255 

2,322 

Averages,     . 

65.0 

647          28.05 

1,654 

648 

26.26 

1,989 

Weight  of  Sheep  HI.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  HI.  at  end  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  IV.  at  end  of  period. 


114.00  lbs. 
113.50  " 
112.75  '• 
114.00  •* 
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Pebiod  XTTT. 

[Food  consumed  dally :  560  grams  hay  (d),  800  grams  rye  meal  and  6  grams  salt] 


Btoble 
Temper. 

atare 
(BWir.). 

Shxbp  I. 

Bhsxp  n. 

Dati. 

Maonre 

excreted 

DaUy. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Dally. 

Manure 

excreted 

DaUy. 

8aiDpl« 
AirDiy. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

1804. 

November  18. . 

14,. 
15.. 
!«.. 
17.. 
18.. 
10,. 

Degrees. 
86.5 

41.5 

48.0 

44.0 

80.0 

80.0 

Grams. 
680 

584 

508 
638 
585 
618 
608 

Grams. 
28.44 

25.84 

27.21 

25.73 

28.76 

24.50 

24.00 

Grams. 
1,088 

1.250 

1.220 

1.400 

1.780 

1.121 

886 

Grams. 
588 

644 

646 
616 
617 
588 

668 

Grams. 
25.38 

27.86 

27.50 

27.10 

26.66 

25.00 

27.00 

Oramt. 
670 

888 

608 
1.065 
1.SS7 

854 
1,002 

ATeragea.    . 

41.3 

616 

25.58 

1.255 

022 

26.72 

860 

Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period. . 
Weight  of  Sheep  II.  at  beginniiig  of  period. 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    • 
Weight  of  Sheep  n.  at  end  of  period,  • 


113.00  lbs. 
113.00  ♦* 
113.00  •* 
113.00  « 


Period  XIV. 

[Food  consumed  daily:  600  grams  hay  (a),  300  grams  winter  wheat  hran  and  5 

grams  salt.] 


Stable 
Temper. 

atnre 
(Fahr.). 

Bhkbp  I. 

Shxbp  11. 

Dati. 

Manure 
excreted 
Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

Manure 

excreted 

Daily. 

Sample 
Air  Dry. 

Water 
drank 
Daily. 

ISM. 

April  13. . 

14..       . 
15..       . 
16..       . 
17,.       . 
18..      -. 
10,.       . 

Degrees. 
46.0 

50.0 

55.5 

56.0 

50.5 

58.0 

60.0 

Grams. 
1.181 

080 
1.002 

078 
1.060 

050 
1,057 

Grams. 
88.21 

81.82 

88.28 

82.47 

84.40 

82.10 

83.40 

Grams. 
1,644 

1.860 

2.225 

2.108 

2.145 

2.161 

2,804 

Grams. 
1,017 

1.008 

088 

1.116 

1.172 

1.124 

1,167 

Grams. 
31.64 

84.24 

80.62 

83.80 

84.45 

88.00 

82.48 

Grams. 
1.660 

1.623 

2.061 

2,000 

1.808 

1.847 

2.108 

Averages.     . 

55.0 

1.035 

88.68 

2,065 

1.006 

82.88 

MW 

Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  II.  at  beginning  of  period, 
Weight  of  Sheep  I.  at  end  of  period,    . 
Weight  of  Sheep  U.  at  end  of  period,  . 


114.25  Ibi. 
117.00  « 
118.75  « 
117.00  • 
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The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  tables  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  digestion  coefficients,  which  follow :  — * 

Period  I. 

English  Hay  (a). 
Sheep  I. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Cmde 
CeUolooe. 

Cmde 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

900  grami  hay  fed,        .... 
72  grami  watte,     ..... 

796.32 
60.69 

266.58 
18.74 

26.72 
2.08 

88.94 
7.41 

369.64 
26.84 

Total  conaomed,     .... 
842.71  grama  manure  air  dry, 

786.68 
809.47 

236.79 
92.69 

28.64 
12.03 

81.68 
84.69 

848.80 
142.16 

Grama  digested 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

426.16 
67.98 

144.20 
60.90 

11.61 
49.11 

46.84 
67.46 

201.04 
68.66 

Sheep  n. 


900  grama  hay  fed,        .... 

796.82 
830.64 

255.63 
99.03 

25.72 
12.80 

88.94 
88.14 

869.64 
158.80 

Orama  digested, 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

466.78 
68.49 

166.60 
61.24 

18.38 
61.82 

60.80 
67.11 

216.84 
68.62 

Sheep  m. 


900  grama  hay  fed 

796.82 

265.68 

26.72 

88.04 

869.64 

73  grams  waste,     ..... 

62.84 

20.04 

1.93 

7.08 

27.06 

Total  consumed,     .... 

733.98 

286.49 

23.79 

81.86 

842.68 

887.27  grams  manure  air  dry. 

807.02 

88.86 

18.86 

86.07 

140.19 

Grams  digested, 

426.96 

146.64 

10.44 

45.79 

202.89 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

68.17 

62.27 

43.88 

66.88 

69.07 

Sheep  IV. 


900  grams  hay  fed, 
328.91  grams  manure  air  dry, 
Grams  digested,     . 
Per  cent,  digested. 
Average  per  cent,  digested. 


796.32 
806.02 


490.30 
61.67 
59.04 


265.58 
88.62 


166.91 
66.32 
62.44 


26.72 
11.90 


13.82 
63.73 
40.63 


88.94 
83.35 


65.59 
62.49 
58.23 


869.64 
143.89 


225.75 
61.07 
69.33 


Average  natritiye  ratio  of  ration  for  four  sheep,  1 :  8.00. 
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Period  II. 

English  Hay  (6). 
Sheep  L 


Dry 

Matter. 

Grade 
Oellaloae. 

erode 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extnet 
Matter. 

000  gnunfl  hay  fed,         .... 

700.80 
364.34 

266.84 
114.10 

18.10 
0.66 

76.07 
82.07 

875.24 
1M.00 

Granifl  digested, 

Per  oent.  digested,        .       .       .       . 

425.06 
63.80 

142.66 
65.64 

8.46 
46.67 

44.00 
67.16 

20».» 
56.76 

Sheep  II. 


000  grama  hay  fed,        .... 

700.80 

266.84 

18.10 

76.07 

875.24 

806.48  grama  mannre  air  dry. 

861.16 

100.70 

0.20 

86.76 

let.lT 

Grama  digeated, 

420.16 

147.06 

8.81 

40.21 

212.97 

Per  cent,  digeated,        .       .       .       . 

64.33 

67.26 

48.66 

62.23 

66.76 

English  Hay  (c). 
Sheep  m. 


000  grama  hay  fed,        .... 

705.60 
360.26 

265.06 
113.60 

20.21 
11.06 

n.40 
83.07 

874.01 
164.10 

Orama  digeated,    ..... 
Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

436.84 
64.72 

152.36 
67.80 

0.16 
45.28 

44.42 
67.82 

209.91 
66.12 

Sheep  IV. 


000  grama  hay  fed,        .... 

706.60 

266.06 

20.21 

n.40 

874.01 

878.60  grams  manare  air  dry, 

348.44 

108.02 

10.41 

81.16 

166.88 

Grama  digested 

447.16 

157.04 

.     0.80 

46.34 

217.0 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

66.20 

60.04 

48.60 

60.82 

68.19 

Average  per  cent,  digested, . 

64.94 

57.29 

48.8t 

58.10 

56.18 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  Sheep  I.,  rH.  and  17.,  1 ;  8.59. 

Hays  h  and  c  w^re  from  the  same  lot,  but  the  tests  were 
made  at  different  tunes  and  two  separate  sampled  were  taken. 
The  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  two  analyses  and  of  the 
digestion  coefficients  from  Sheep  I.,  III.  and  IV.  was  used  in 
computing  the  digestibility  of  the  grains  fed.     This  average 
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has  been  called  hay  d.  Sheep  IE.,  while  the  results  are 
given  above,  was  not  included  in  the  average.  The  period 
in  case  of  this  sheep  lasted  but  three  days,  and  the  amount 
of  protein  digested  is  too  low. 

Period  III. 

Vetch  and  Oats. 
3heep  m. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

900  grami  vetch  and  oaU  fed, 

766.0S 

275.41 

19.99 

102.81 

286.30 

864.6  gnune  manare  air  dry, 

821.21 

05.08 

16.64 

40.18 

180.48 

Orama  digested, 

444.87 

170.48 

8.35 

62.68 

155.82 

Pto  cent,  digested 

68.07 

65.16 

16.75 

60.92 

64.42 

Sheep  IV. 

900  grama  vetch  and  oata  fed, 

766.08 

275.41 

19.09 

102.81 

286.30 

353.4  grama  manure  air  dry. 

820.68 

91.17 

15.91 

42.68 

132.06 

Grama  digested, 

446.40 

184.24 

4.08 

60.13 

154.24 

Per  cent,  digested 

58.14 

66.88 

20.40 

58.48 

53.88 

Average  per  cent,  digested, . 

58.10 

66.02 

18.57 

59.70 

64.15 

Average  nutritive  rati< 

I 

New-proc 

>  of  ration  for  tw 

^RioD  rv. 

)es8  Linseed  M 
Sheep  L 

0  sheep, 
eal. 

1:6,64. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

600  grams  hay  fed,         .... 

516.00 

165.50 

16.66 

57.63 

280.42 

200  grams  new-process  linseed  meal,  . 

178.80 

14.88 

7.68 

78.98 

71.98 

Total  consumed,     .... 

094.80 

170.88 

24.84 

181.61 

811.40 

271.04  grams  manure  air  dry. 

262.06 

75.06 

8.21 

86.54 

107.02 

Amount  digested,    . 

442.74 

104.82 

16.18 

95.07 

204.88 

Minns  hay  digested,      .... 

804.63 

103.80 

8.27 

83.57 

142.04 

Remains  Unseed  meal  digested,  . 

138.11 

1.43 

7.86 

61.50 

62.84 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

77.24 

99.47 

102.20? 

83.12 

86.00 

Nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  one  sheep,  1 :  3.68. 
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Period  V. 

Buffalo  Gluten  Feed. 

Shebp  IIL 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
OeUulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Bxtnd 
Matter. 

600  grama  hay  fed, 

250  grama  Buffalo  glnten  feed, 

517.08 
220.83 

166.12 
10.44 

16.72 
80.61 

57.82 
62.60 

240.81 
126.15 

Total  conanmed,     . 
258.11  grama  manure  air  dry, 

747.50 
288.61 

185.66 
68.48 

47.88 
10.64 

110.51 
80.10 

866.46 

111.70 

Total  digested,        .       . 
Minns  hay  digeated,      . 

510.80 
806.64 

122.18 
108.72 

86.60 
8.80 

80.41 
8S.6T 

254.76 
142.57 

Bemalnw  gluten  feed  digeated. 
Per  cent,  digested. 

205.25 
89.86 

18.41 
04.60 

28.80 
02.74 

46.74 
88.00 

112.10 
88.0S 

1 

Sheep  IV. 

ToUl  consumed,  aa  above,    . 

747.50 

185.56 

47.88 

110.51 

866.46 

240.48  grams  manure  air  dry, 

282.46 

61.51 

0.76 

80.00 

110.65 

515.04 

124.05 

87.57 

80.51 

256.81 

Minua  hay  digested,      .... 

805.64 

108.72 

8.80 

88.67 

142.57 

200.40 

20.88 

20.27 

46.84 

113.24 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

01.11 

104.56? 

95.61 

88.88 

80.76 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested. 

90.28 

99.60 

94.17 

88.78 

89.M 

Ayerage  nutritiye  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 5.85. 

Period  VI. 

Peoria  OltUen  Feed. 

Sheep  I. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
CeUulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Bxtraet 
Matter. 

550  grams  hay  fed, 

250  grams  Peoria  gluten  feed, 

486.20 
226.20 

160.80 
18.60 

11.76 
14.12 

47.85 
43.82 

220.97 
147.16 

277.61  grams  manure  air  dry. 

711.40 
254.96 

178.99 
76.19 

25.88 
8.84 

90.67 
27.80 

sn.u 

114.64 

Amount  digested,   . 
Minus  hay  digested,      . 

456.44 
267.11 

102.80 
91.88 

17.04 
5.51 

62.79 
27.61 

282.49 
180.87 

Per  eent.  digested. 

180.88 
84.07 

10.97 
58.60 

11.58 
81.68 

85.28 
81.42 

182.12 

8o.n 
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Period  VI.  (Peoria  Gluten  Feed) — CoDclnded. 
Sheep  IV. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
Cellnlose. 

Omde 
Pat. 

Grade 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

eoo  granu  hay  fed,        .... 

628.20 

172.60 

12.66 

60.96 

247.47 

850  gnmB  Peoria  g^nten  feed,      . 

224.80 

18.62 

14.06 

48.16 

146.68 

Total  oonsnmed 

747.60 

101.12 

26.72 

94.11 

894.05 

878.76  grama  manure  air  dry. 

264.49 

74.16 

10.16 

28.08 

121.86 

Amoant  digested 

488.01 

116.96 

16.66 

66.06 

272.20 

MiDoa  hay  digested,      .       .       .       . 

287.44 

98.82 

6.98 

29.60 

140.29 

Bemalns  gluten  feed  digested,     . 

196.67 

18.14 

10.68 

86.48 

181.91 

Per  cent,  digested 

87.19 

97.44 

76.68 

84.68 

89.99 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested, 

85.68 

78.08 

78.60 

88.97 

89.88 

Average  nntritiYe  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  6.50. 


Period  VII. 

Chicago  Maize  Feed, 
Sheep  m. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Cmde 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
MaUer. 

800  grams  hay  fed, 

860  grams  Chicago  maize  feed,    . 

618.94 
224.80 

166.62 
20.82 

16.76 
20.19 

67.96 
68.60 

240.89 
123.89 

Total  consumed,     . 
881.96  grams  manure  air  dry,     . 

743.24 
289.27 

186.84 
66.29 

36.96 
10.26 

116.66 
88.04 

864.28 
110.90 

Amount  digested,  • 
lOnus  hay  digested,      .       . 

608.97 
806.88 

121.66 
108.98 

26.69 
8.82 

88.62 
88.76 

268.88 
142.92 

Per  cent,  digested. 

197.69 
88.00 

17.67 
86.46 

18.37 
91.00 

49.n 
84.92 

110.46 
89.62 

Sheep  17. 


Total  consumed,  as  above, 
286.19  grams  manure  air  dry. 

Total  digested. 
Minus  hay  digested, 
Bemalns  gluten  feed  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested. 
Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested 


743.24 
248.63 


499.71 
806.38 


198.33 
86.19 
87.14 


186.84 
66.92 


119.92 
103.98 


16.94 
78.48 
88.46 


86.96 
10.05 


26.90 
8.32 


18.68 
92.08 
91.51 


116.66 
82.41 


84.16 
88.76 


60.40 
86.00 
85.46 


864.28 
114.97 


249.81 
142.92 


106.80 
86.22 
87.87 


Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  5.25. 
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Period  VIII. 

Chicago  Oluten  Meal, 
Sheep  L 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
CeUnloee. 

Crude 
Fkt. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

650  grams  hay  fed, 

200  grams  Chicago  glaten  meal. 

560.82 
180.60 

179.96 
8.12 

18,11 
8.80 

62.64 
66.98 

260.81 
101.96 

Total  ooiuamed,     . 
262.27  grama  manure  air  dry, 

741.42 
244.62 

188.08 
69.40 

26.41 
0.44 

129.62 
88.86 

812.28 
100.78 

Total  dlgeated, 
Minas  hay  dlgeated,      .       .       . 

496.80 
881.11 

113.50 
112.87 

16.07 
8.99 

95.77 
86.47 

2St.48 
154.45 

Remains  gluten  meal  digested, 
Per  cent,  digested. 

166.60 
01.74 

1.22 
89.04 

7.98 
96.05 

60.80 
88.52 

98.QS 
96.17 

Sheep  n. 


Total  consumed,  as  above, 
258.84  grams  manure  air  dry. 

Total  digested. 
Minus  hay  digested. 
Remains  gluten  meal  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested. 
Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested. 


741.42 
241.08 


500.84 
881.11 


160.28 
98.70 
9t.7t 


188.08 
70.58 


112.50 
112.87 


.13 
4.16 
21.60 


26.41 
0.26 


17.15 
8.99 


8.16 
98.22 
97.18 


129.62 
81.19 


862.25 
lOS.OI 


98.43 
86.47 


61.96 
92.40 
90.50 


258.58 
154.45 


90.18 
97.tt 
96.71 


Average  nutritiYe  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 4.2L 

Period  IX. 

Ktiig  Oluten  Meal. 

Sheep  I. 


Dry 

Matter. 


Crude 
Cellulose. 


Crude 
Fat. 


Crude 
Protein. 


Eztnet 
Matter. 


650  grams  hay  fed, 

200  grama  King  gluten  meal. 

Total  consumed,     . 
276.01  grams  manure  air  dry. 

Amount  digested,    . 
Minus  hay  digested. 
Remains  gluten  meal  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested. 


562.18 
188.24 


180.40 
2.58 


18.15 
86.06 


62.79 
70.67 


745.42 
254.12 


182.08 
69.82 


64.21 
12.02 


188.46 
82.22 


491.30 
881.91 


118.66 
112.64 


42.19 
8.97 


101.24 
86.56 


260.06 

n.i7 


882.U 
116.41 


215.72 
154.88 


150.80 
86.98 


1.02 
80.47 


88.22 
02.12 


64.68 
91.52 


60.00 
85.57 
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Fkbiod  IX.  {King  GltUen  Meal)  —  Condnded. 
Sh£ep  n. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
OeUolose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

Total  eoDsnzned,  bb  above,     . 

746.42 

182.08 

64.21 

188.46 

882.18 

284.84  gramB  manure  air  dry, 

250.88 

76.85 

10.06 

81.66 

118.60 

Amount  digested,   .... 

485.74 

107.13 

44.16 

101.81 

213.58 

Minna  hay  digested,      .       .       .       . 

881.01 

112.64 

8.06 

86.56 

154.82 

Remains  glnten  meal  digested,    . 

153.88 

- 

85.20 

65.25 

58.71 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

88.96 

- 

07.68 

02.84 

82.44 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested, 

85.47 

- 

M.87 

91.98 

84.00 

Average  nutritiye  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 4.26. 


Pebiod  X. 

Atlas  Meal. 
Sheep  m. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

660  grams  hay  fed, 

200  grams  atlas  meal,    . 

550.86 
182.08 

181.46 
17.72 

18.81 
28.70 

53.60 
77.62 

260.82 
56.16 

Total  consumed,     . 

782.48 
285.25 

100.17 
78.41 

42.01 
9.24 

181.22 
48.88 

816.47 
121.72 

Total  digested. 
Minus  hay  digested,      . 

447.18 
802.86 

120.76 
103.95 

82.77 
6.28 

87.84 
81.14 

194.75 
147.68 

Per  cent,  digested. 

144.82 
79.58 

16.81 
94.88 

26.54 
92.48 

56.70 
78.04 

47.17 
84.00 

Sheep  IV. 


Total  oonsumed«  as  above,    . 

782.43 

199.17 

42.01 

131.22 

816.47 

801.21  grama  manure  air  dry. 

"284. 52 

74.57 

9.92 

48.76 

121.21 

Total  digested 

447.91 

124.60 

82.09 

87.46 

195.26 

Minus  hay  digested.      .... 

302.86 

108.96 

6.28 

81.14 

147.68 

145.55 

20.65 

25.86 

66.82 

47.68 

Per  cent,  digested,        .... 

79.76 

116.50 

90.06 

72.56 

84.91 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep-digested. 

79.64 

105.70 

91.24 

72.80 

84.46 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 4.55. 
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Pebiod  XI. 

PeantU  Feed. 

Sheep  EL 


Dry 
Hatter. 


Crude 
Cellulose. 


Crude 
Fat. 


Crude 
Protein. 


BztrBCt 
Matter. 


560  grama  hay  fed, 

800  grama  peanut  feed, . 

Total  oonanmedi     . 
426.60  grama  manure  air  dry, 

Totol  digeated, 
lOnua  hay  digested. 
Remains  peanut  feed  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested, 


483.17 
271.29 


160.80 
147.68 


11.60 
16.03 


47.06 
82.72 


764.46 
402.80 


806.88 
201.03 


26.72 
7.72 


79.78 
20.17 


862.07 
266.46 


106.86 
01.26 


19.00 
6.47 


60.61 
27.84 


86.62 
81.98 


14.69 
9.88 


18.68 
90.01 


28.27 
71.12 


228.64 
62.28 


290.77 
126.41 


166.86 
129.86 


86.80 
67.62 


Sheep  IV. 


Total  consumed,  as  above, 
420.47  grama  manure  air  dry, 

Totol  digested, 
Minns  hay  digested, 
Remalna  peanut  feed  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested. 
Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested. 


764.46 
401.48 


862.98 
266.45 


8T.68 
82.26 
82.09 


806.88 
195.70 


111.18 
91.26 


19.92 
18.49 
11.88 


26.72 
7.82 


18.90 
5.47 


13.48 
89.86 
89.88 


79.78 
29.60 


60.10 
27.34 


22.86 
70.00 
70.58 


290.77 
186.96 


164.82 
129.66 


25.26 
40.50 
40.lt 


Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  6.27. 

Period  XII. 

Soja-bean  Meal. 

Sheep  ILL 


Dry 

Matter. 

Crude 
CeUulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

600  grams  hay  fed,         .... 
150  grama  soja-bean  meal,     . 

617.86. 
225.55 

166.18 
10.16 

16.72 
42.61 

57.84 
86.60 

240.29 
72.04 

Total  consumed,     .       .       .       . 

743.41 
261.30 

176.38 
67.67 

69.33 
16.36 

144.68 
82.78 

812.33 
116.27 

Total  digested,        .       .       .       . 
Minus  hay  digested,      .       .       .       . 

482.02 
805.75 

108.66 
108.76 

42.97 
8.84 

m.76 
88.68 

197.06 
142.62 

Remains  soJa-bean  meal  digested. 
Per  oent.  digested 

176.27 
78.16 

4.90 
48.27 

84.63 
81.28 

78.07 
80.97 

64.44 
76.67 
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Pbbiod  Xn.  {Sojorbean  Meal)  —  Concluded. 

shekp  rv. 


Dry 

Matter. 

Omde 
Cellnlose. 

Omde 
Pat. 

Omde 
Protein. 

Bztraet 
Matter. 

Total  eoDBnined,  m  above,     . 

748.41 

176.88 

60.88 

144.58 

812.88 

382.40  grams  manure  air  dry, 

344.64 

68.03 

13.65 

80.85 

114.22 

Total  digested 

498.77 

113.81 

46.68 

118.68 

108.11 

Minna  hay  dlgeaied,      .       .       .       . 

805.78 

108.76 

8.80 

88.68 

142.62 

Remains  soja-bean  meal  digested, 

108.04 

0.55 

88.88 

80.00 

55.^ 

Per  cent,  digested,        •       •       •       . 

85.68 

04.00 

00.00 

02.20 

77.02 

Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested, 

81.88 

71.18 

85.88 

81.08 

76.29 

Average  nutritiye  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 8.78. 


Period  XUI. 

Bye  Meal. 

Sheep  L 


Dry 
Matter. 

Omde 
OeUulose. 

Omde 
Fat. 

Omde 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

580  grams  hay  fed, 

800  grams  rye  meal,      ... 

470.60 
257.22 

158.12 
4.60 

11.61 
4.60 

46.n 
85.04 

226.85 
200.07 

Total  consumed,     . 
255.81  grams  mannre  air  dry. 

736.82 
343.80 

162.72 
78.00 

16.21 
7.77 

81.75 
25.85 

436.82 
100.86 

Total  digested,        .       . 
Minos  hay  digested,      . 

408.73 
263.40 

80.72 
00.58 

8.44 
5.48 

50.40 
27.14 

826.00 
128.60 

Remains  rye  meal  digested. 
Per  cent,  digested,        .       . 

330.24 
80.51 

- 

8.01 
65.87 

20.26 
88.46 

108.86 
04.47 

Sheep  n. 


Total  eoxisnmed,  as  above,     . 
207.16  gram*  mannre  air  dry. 

786.82 
254.21 

162.72 
74.06 

16.21 
7.88 

81.76 
24.70 

486.82 
120.60 

Total  digested 

Minns  hay  digested,      .... 

482.61 
268.40 

87.76 
00.58 

8.88 
5.48 

57.06 
27.14 

816.22 
128.60 

Remains  rye  meal  digested, 

Per  eent.  digested 

Average  per  oent.  two  sheep  digested, 

210.12 
85.18 
87.34 

; 

2.00 
02.08 
84.17 

20.01 
85.81 
84.88 

187.62 
80.84 
81.90 

Average  nutritiye  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 : 7.60. 
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Period  XIV. 

Winter  Wheat  Bran, 
Sheep  I. 


Dry 
Matter. 

Crude 
Cellulose. 

Crude 
Fat. 

Crude 
Protein. 

Extract 
Matter. 

600  graznB  hay  fed 

800  grama  winter  wheat  bran, 

617.80 
258.81 

166.18 
27.63 

16.72 
12.86 

67.84 
40.40 

240.29 
158.37 

Total  consumed 

S8d.78  grama  mannre  air  dry, 

776.67 
813.86 

193.71 
88.47 

29.68- 
14.46 

98.24 
88.17 

808.66 
141.93 

Total  dlgeated 

Minna  hay  dlgeated.      .... 

462.81 
805.76 

106.24 
103.76 

15.12 
8.80 

66.07 
83.68 

256.78 
142.6S 

Remains  winter  wheat  bran  digested, 
Per  cent,  digested,         .       .       .       . 

167.06 
60.68 

1.48 
6.37 

6.82 
68.02 

31.30 
77.69 

114.11 
72  06 

Sheep  n. 


ToUl  consumed,  as  above,     . 
328.81  grams  manure  air  dry, 

776.67 
306.69 

193.71 
83.64 

29.68 
10.94 

98.24 
82.80 

808.66 
142.39 

Total  digested,       .... 
Minus  hay  digested 

470.08 
805.76 

110.17 
103.76 

18.64 
8.30 

66.44 
83.68 

266.27 
142.62 

Remains  winter  wheat  bran  digested, 
Per  cent,  digested,        .... 
Average  per  cent,  two  sheep  digested, 

165.23 
63.83 
62.25 

6.41 
23.29 
14.33 

10.34 
80.39 
88.70 

81.76 
78.65 
78.17 

113.66 
n.76 
71.90 

Average  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  for  two  sheep,  1 :  6.23. 

See  tables  containing  compilation  of  all  American  diges- 
tion experiments,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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CONCERNING    THE    DIGESTIBILITY   OF    THE 
PENTOSANS. 


BT  J.  B.  LiNDSBT  AND  E.  B.  HOLLAND. 


During  the  past  five  or  six  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  the  pentosans.  Fischer,  Tollens, 
Schulze,  Stone  and  many  others  have  investigated  their 
chemical  character,  and  noted  their  very  general  occurrence 
in  our  woods  and  agricultural  plants  and  seeds. 

The  pentosans  have  the  composition  (C5H804)n,  and  by 
inversion  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yield,  so  far  as  known, 
two  sugars,  namely,  xylose  and  arabinosBj  C5H10O5.  The 
pentosan  which  yields  xylose  is  more  generally  found  in  our 
agricultural  plants.  Pentoses*  (C5H10O5)  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  juices  of  a  great  variety  of  growing  plants. 
Whether  they  are  formed  by  direct  assimilation,  or  from  the 
hexoses,  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  Xylan  and  araban  belong, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  so-called  hemicelluloses:  E. 
Schulze  t  has  applied  this  name  to  those  portions  of  the  cel- 
lular structure  of  plants  that  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but 
in  dilute  mineral  acids.  That  they  cannot  always  be  strictly 
considered  as  hemicellulose  is  made  clear  from  the  recogni- 
tion by  Schulze  and  Winterstein  J  of  a  pentosan  in  amyloid^ 
a  substance  extracted  with  water  from  the  seeds  of  2^*opoe- 
olum  maju8.  In  some  cases,  also,  they  approach  in  char- 
acter the  true  cellulose. §  Schulze  ||  has  also  recognized  the 
pentosans  in  the  cotyledons  and  endosperms  of  many  seeds, 
and  they  undoubtedly  serve,  just  as  do  galactan,  starch,  etc., 
as  a  reserve  material,  supporting  the  liie  of  the  young  plant 

•  G.  de  Chalmot,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  15,  21. 

t  Zeitochr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  14. 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  15$  Berichte  der  chem.  Q^,y  84,  2277. 

\  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  le ;  also  Winterstein  loco  citato. 

I  Loco  citato. 
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during  the  process  of  germination.  That  the  pentosans  in 
the  matured  plants  and  seeds  form  a  part  of  the  cell  walls 
and  are  dissolved  during  germination  is  quite  clear  firom 
the  numerous  microscopic  investigations  made  by  Professor 
Cramer*  and  Dr.  Pfisterf  in  connection  with  Schulze's 
work. 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  pentosans  as  a  source  of  food 
for  animals,  the  results  of  two  investigations  have  been  pub- 
lished. Stone  I  fed  com  meal  and  bran  to  rabbits,  and  found 
that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pentosans  were  digested.  A 
like  conclusion  was  drawn  by  Stone  and  Jones,  §  as  a  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  food  and  faeces  of  sheep  fed  upon 
the  hay  of  different  grasses.  Ebstein  ||  has  also  shown  that 
both  xylose  and  arabinose  are  but  little  assimilated  by  human 
beings,  these  sugars  being  recognized  in  the  urine  a  few 
hours  after  being  eaten. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1893  the  writer  made 
digestion  experiments  with  hay,  corn  cobs,  brewers'  grains 
and  several  concentrated  fodder  articles.  These  results  have 
already  been  published.lT  We  have  thought  it  of  suffcient 
interest  to  determine  the  amount  of  pentosans  in  each  of  the 
foods  fed  and  in  the  faeces  excreted,  and  thus  note  their 
degree  of  digestibility.** 

The  method  employed  for  determining  the  furfiirol,  and 
consequently  the  pentosans,  was  the  one  described  by  Flint 
and  Tollens,tt  being  a  modification  of  the  method  originally 
introduced  by  de  Chalmot  and  Tollens.Jt 

Pentosans  differ  from  true  carbohydrates  in  yielding  fur- 
fiirol  instead  of  laevulinic  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric 

*  Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  227 

t  Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.,  19,  44. 

X  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  14,  9. 

{  Agricultural  Science,  o»  ^. 

g  Archiy.  pathol.  Anat,  Ite,  401. 

f  Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station,  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1893. 
*«  While  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  amouht  of  furfurol  in  the  fteces  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  fur- 
furol is  a  true  indicator  of  the  amount  of  pentosans  present;  t.«.,  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  shown  whether  the  pentosan  molecule  remains  entirely  intact  during  the  diges- 
tive process.    From  our  present  knowledge  it  must  be  assumed  that  such  is  the  case. 

tt  E.  R.  Flint,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  QOttingen,  1892;  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  4t, 
398. 

Xt  Inaugural  Dissertation,  GOttingen,  1891. 
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acid  of  a  certain  strength.  Their  detection  and  estimation 
depends  upon  the  production  and  separation  pf  fiirfurol,  and 
its  subsequent  precipitation  with  phenyl-hydrazin  as  furftirol 
hydrazon. 

Method. 
"Weigh  out  3  to  5  grams  (depending  on  the  amount  of 
pentosans  present)  of  the  finely  ground  material,  and  tmns- 
fer  to  a  300  cubic  centimeter  flask.  After  adding  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.06  specific  gravity,  con- 
nect with  a  Liebig  condenser,  and  distil  30  cubic  centimeters, 
taking  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  the  distillation.  Instead  of 
putting  the  flask  in  Eose's  metal  to  diffuse  the  heat,  as  Flint 
and  others  suggest,  we  have  placed  it  upon  a  piece  of  gauze 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  Now  add  30  cubic  centi- 
meters more  acid  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnel  (the  stem 
of  which  passes  through  the  cork  into  the  flask),  and  so  con- 
tinue the  process  until  a  drop  of  the  distillate  gives  no  red 
coloration  on  filter  paper  that  has  been  moistened  with  ani- 
line acetate  (a  few  drops  of  aniline  in  a  little  50  per  cent, 
acetic  acid).  Ten  to  eleven  distillations  are  generally  suffi- 
cient. Flint  has  shown  that  for  constant  results  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  salt  in  a  definite  quantity  of 
solution  is  essential.  Furfurol  hydrazon  is  more  insoluble 
with  81  grams  of  sodium  chloride  in  400  cubic  centimeters 
of  distillate  than  when  less  is  present,  and  these  propor- 
tions should  be  always  used.  Add  to  the  obtained  distillate, 
brought  into  a  700  to  800  cubic  centimeter  beaker,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  salt  and  water  to  raise  it  to  this  standard  (see 
table  following) . 


Dlatlllate 

(Cubic  Centl- 

metera). 

Water  (Cubic 
GenUmeters). 

Salt  to  be  added 
(Qrams). 

Distillate 
(Cubic  Centi- 
meters). 

Water  (Cubic 
Centimeters). 

Salt  to  be  added 
(Urams). 

400 
860 

300 
260 
200 

60 
100 

160 
200 

10.16 
20.30 

80.46 
40.60 

150 

100 

60 

260 
300 
360 
400 

60.76 

60.90 
71.06 
81.20 
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Neutralize  exactly  the  400  cubic  centimeter  solution  with 
sodium  carbonate,  covering  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  dur- 
ing the  process,  and  make  up  to  500  cubic  centimeters  with 
water.  Add  now  10  cubic  centimeters  of  phenyl-hydrazin 
solution,*  precipitating  the  furfiirol  as  furfurol  hydrazon.f 
Stir  thirty  minutes,  preferably  with  an  automatic  stirrer,  and 
filter  the  solution,  using  suction,  into  glass  drying  tubes  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  six  to  seven  inches 
long,  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end  and  filled  with  about  one-half 
inch  of  glass  wool  in  preference  to  asbestos.  Remove  adher- 
ing particles  with  a  feather,  and  do  not  use  over  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  wash  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  a  specially 
constructed  air  bath  (see  cut)  at  55^  to  60°  C.  for  three 
hours.  To  hasten  and  perfect  the  drying  a  partial  vacuum  is 
made  by  drawing  dry  air  slowly  through  the  tubes  by  aid  of  a 
suction  pump,  the  air  supply  being  regulated  by  pinchcocks. 
The  air  before  entering  the  tubes  is  conducted  through 
sulphuric  acid  to  dry  it,  and  through  a  glass  tube  containing 
small  pieces  of  marble  to  remove  any  sulphuric  acid  that 
might  be  carried  over  mechanically.  Cool  the  tubes  in  a 
desiccator  and  weigh.  Dissolve  out  the  precipitate  with  hot 
alcohol  and  reweigh,  and  consider  the  loss  in  weight  as 
furfurol  hydrazon.  (See  cut  of  apparatus  at  end  of  this 
article.) 

For  the  conversion  of  furfurol  hydrazon  to  furfurol  use  the 
following  factors :  — 

Furfurol  =  furfurol  hydrazon  X  0.538. 

Arabinose  =  furfurol  hydrazon  X  1.229  +  0.0177. 

Xylose  :=  furfurol  hydrazon  X  1.031  —  0.001. 

Pentose  (average  arabinose  and  xylose)  =  furfurol  hydrazon  X  1>13  +  0.008S. 

Pentosan  =s  pentose  X  0.8S. 

Formulas, 

Furfurol=C«  H»  O  — C  O  H. 
Phenyl-hydrazin  =  C  •  H  • — NH — NH  «. 
Furfurol  hydrazon  =  C«  H>  O  CH  C«  H»  N«  H. 
Pentose^  (C»  H  »•  O •)  n. 
Pentosans  =  (C » H «  O «)  n. 

•  Twelve  grams  of  phenyl-hydrazin  and  7.5  grams  of  gladal  acetic  acid  flDed 
to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  water  and  well  shaken. 

t  After  the  addition  of  the  phenyl-hydrazin  reagent,  the  solution  should  react 
9Ughtly  acid.    In  case  this  is  not  so,  add  the  necessary  acetic  add. 
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In  Table  I.  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  furfurol, 
pentosans  and  extract  matter  found  in  the  feeds  consumed. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  pentosans  equal  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  extract  matter. 

Table  II.  shows  the  percentages  of  pentosans  in  the  excreta 
of  the  sheep  during  the  different  feeding  periods. 

Table  I.  — Pentosans  in  Food  tested.* 


Foods  Tbbtbo. 


H«y(a) 

Bnifalo  glaten  feed,  . 

H«y(ft) 

New.preceullneeed  meal, 
Old-proeess  linseed  meal, 
Corn  coba, .... 
Dried  brewers'  grains, 

Spring  wheat  bran,  . 
Winter  wheat  bran,  . 


^1 


94.00 
92.02 
03.68 
91.76 
00.81 
02.27 
08.46 

92.72 
01.40 


AlB-DBT  1L4TB- 
BIAL. 


Farfnrol 

Hydrazon  fonnd 

(Grams). 


0.7688 

0.7968 

0.6140 

0.4860 

0.4807 

0.8648 

0.9206 

( 0.8188> 
i0.7902t 

S  0.68771 
j  0.6676{ 


b. 
0.7666 
0.7918 
0.6893 
0.4960 
0.4916 
0.8661 
0.9111 

0.8111 
0.6620 


Dbt  Katteb. 


PR 


10.98 
9.20 

12.00 
7.19 
6.64 

16.80 

18.17 

16.60 
18.17 


SSi£ 


20.41 
17.16 
2S.43 
18.49 
18.49 
31.84 
24.67 

29.07 
24.63 


ill 


48.61 
60.20 
46.66 
41.16 
89.80 
66.77 
61.09 

69.89 
62.83 


*  In  a  former  article,  pabllshed  in  **  Agrlealtnral  Selenoe,"  concerning  the  digestibility  of 
the  pentosans,  the  percentages  of  pentosans  were  calculated  by  maltiplylng  the  per  cent,  of 
ftirfnrol  by  1.38.  This  was  the  old  way,  and  If  none  of  the  pentosans  were  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  distillation  it  would  give  the  correct  percentage.  It  gives,  however,  considerably 
lower  percentages  than  when  the  formula  as  saggested  by  Flint  Is  used.  The  digestion 
coefficients  would  not  be  affected,  however.  In  the  present  calculations  we  have  used  Plint's 
formula,  believing  it  to  be  much  nearer  correct. 
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Table  II.  —  Pentosans  in  Manure  excreted. 


•s 

•c 


& 


n. 
in. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

vn. 
vni. 

IX. 


Foods  Tsbtbd. 


JTav  (a). 


Bheep  II., 
Sheep  in., 
Sheep  IV., 


Bi{^lo  Gluten  Feed. 

Sheep  II. 

Sheep  IV 


ffay  (6). 


Sheep  I.,  . 

Sheep  11^ 
Sheep  III., 
Sheep  IV., 


ITew-procett  Linteed  Meal. 


Sheep  I\.j 
Sheep  III., 


Old'procef  Unseed  Meal. 


Sheep  Ijl., 
Sheep  III., 
Sheep  IV., 


Chm  Oob$. 


Sheep  L,  , 
Sheep  U., 


Dried  Srewert*  Grain: 
Sheep  I ,  . 
Sheep  U.,        .       .       .       . 


Sprii 
Sheep  It., 
Sheep  UI 


Winter  W?uat  Bran. 
Sheep  IV 


\ng  Wheat  Bran. 


^1 


02.96 
98.33 
92.84 


91.64 
92.20 


93.00 


92.50 
92.88 
91.74 


94.62 
94.67 


94.62 
94.48 
94.90 


93.25 
92.71 


96.51 
94.43 


94.76 
94.73 


96.43 


I" 

0 


AlB-DBT  UaTK- 
lUAI.. 


Parfnrol 

Hydrazon  found 

(Grama). 


a. 
0.6996 
0.6990 
0.7396 


0.8620 
0.8768 


i  0.6880] 
I  0.6920 i 
0.7390 
0.6804 
0.6667 


0.6210 
0.6387 


0.6762 
0.6677 
0.6620 


0.6940 
0.6067 


0.8705 
0.8766 


0.8673 
0.8240 


0.7810 


b. 
0.7210 
0.7060 
0.7368 


0.8620 
0.8824 


0.n90 

0.7310 
0.7149 
0.6606 


0.6166 


0.6476 
0.6390 
0.6416 


0.6960 
0.6140 


0.8600 
0.8817 


0.8628 
0.8400 


o.nso 


DbtMattib. 


SCO 


10.27 
10.12 
10.74 


10.07 
10.26 


10.10 

10.67 
10.15 
9.71 


0.83 
0.06 


f.41 
0.29 
0.17 


11.43 
U.80 


12.20 
12.62 


12.20 
11.82 


10.04 


Pi 

0  kO 


19.20 
18.9S 
20.06 


18.78 
19.13 


18.01 

19.04 
18.96 
18.16 


18.46 

16.97 


17.0) 
17.40 
17.16 


21.40 
23.08 


SS.flO 

23.84 


22.76 
22.04 


20.41 


The  data  furnished  in  the  above  tables  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late the  digestibility  of  the  pentosans,  as  found  in  the  tables 
following :  — 
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Ri:si7H]&  OF  Results. 

Comparison  of  the  digestibility  of  the  pentosans  with  the 
digestibility  of  the  other  fodder  constituents :  — 


KiKD  OF  Food. 

it 

1- 

1| 

1 

P 

Hay  of  mixed  grasses  (a). 

61 

64 

51 

63 

63 

63 

Hay  of  mixed  grasses  (6), 

56 

57 

47 

57 

58 

62 

Buflfalo  gluten  feed, 

78 

43 

81 

85 

81 

79 

New-process  linseed  meal, 

81 

61 

91 

87 

86 

89 

Old-process  linseed  meal, 

79 

57 

89 

89 

78 

85 

Com  cobs, 

59 

65 

50 

17 

60 

64 

Dried  brewers'  grains,    . 

62 

53 

91 

79 

59 

56 

Spring  wheat  bran. 

63 

24 

76 

80 

70 

62 

Winter  wheat  bran. 

66 

56 

61 

79 

70 

64 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  pentosans  in  six  out  of 
nine  cases  are  practically  as  digestible  as  any  of  the  other 
groups  of  fodder  substances. 

In  both  samples  of  hay  the  pentosans  are  fully  as  digestible 
as  either  the  cellulose  or  protein.  In  case  of  the  dried 
brewers'  grains  and  the  two  brans  the  fat  and  protein  are 
noticeably  more  digestible  than  the  pentosans. 

With  the  more  concentrated  foods  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  pentosans  are  as  digestibte  as  either  the  fiat,  protein  or 
extract  matter.  The  results  make  dear  that  association  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  digestibility.  In  the  hays,  com  cobs 
and  brewers'  grains,  where  the  woody  substance  (lignin)  is 
present  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  digestibility  of  the 
pentosans  is  noticeably  less  than  when  the  incrusting  sub- 
stance is  absent.  Whether  or  not  the  pentosans  are  chemi- 
cally united  to  the  incrusting  substances  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable.     It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  in- 
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crusting  substances  perceptibly  interfere  with  the  digestibility 
of  the  xylan  or  araban.  This  has  also  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  cellulose,  first  indirectly  by  Henneberg  and  Stoh- 
mann*  and  later  directly  by  F.  Lehmann,t  who  found  that 
when  the  fibre  was  freed  from  all  incrusting  substances  the 
cellulose  was  practically  all  digestible. 

Stone  has  already  shown,  in  case  of  hays,  bran  and  such 
fodders,  that  the  pentosans  have  an  average  digestibility  of 
60  per  cent.,  and  our  results  with  similar  fodders  simply 
confirm  his  investigations.  With  the  more  concentrated 
feeds,  where  little  incrusting  substance  is  present,  the  pen- 
tosans are  as  digestible  as  any  other  of  the  fodder  groups. 
One  might  assume  that  if  the  pentosans  were  isolated  and  fed 
to  animals  they  would  be  fully  as  digestible  as  starch  or  pure 
cellulose. 

While  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  pentosans  in  the 
present  experiment  have  been  removed  from  the  digestive 
tract  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
demonstrated  that  they  have  been  assimilated  and  have  a  food 
value  equal  to  that  of  starch  and  similar  substances.  In  case 
of  human  beings  Ebstein  has  already  proved  to  the  contrary. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this  point 
in  the  near  future. 

•  Futterung  der  Wiederkauer,  I860. 
t  Journal  f .  Landw.  48»  435. 
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PART  II. 


FIELD  EXPERIMEISTTS. 


C.   A.   GOBSSMANN. 


1.  FiBij>  BzFBBniBirra  tor  tbs  Purpose  op  studtino  t&b  Eoonoxt  op  raisihs 

LsGUMiMOus  Crops  (Cloyir-likb  Plants)  as  ▲  Mbams  op  xnrichimo  ths 
Soil  in  Nitroobn  nr  thx  Ikterxst  op  thb  Subsxquxnt  Raisiho  op  Grain 
Crops  (Field  A). 

2.  Field  Experiments  with  Several  Prominent  Varieties  op  Potatoes  and 

Some  Prominent  Mixed  Forage  Crops  (Vetch,  Oats  and  Horse  Bean, 

Vetch  and  Oats  and  Vetch  and  Barlet)  (Field  B). 
8.   Field  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Inpluence  op  Bipperent  Mixtures 

op  Commercial  Fertilizers  on  the  Yield  and  Gbnebal  Charaotbr  op 

Betbral  Prominent  Garden  Crops  (Field  C). 
4.   Bxperimbnts  with  Forage  Crops  (Field  D),  illustrated  with  Outs  op  Roots 

OP  Four  Prominent  Leguminous  Crops  (Vetch,  Soja  Bban,  Lupine  and 

HoRSB  Bean). 
6.   Trial  of  an  Earlt  Maturing  Variety  op  Minnesota  Dint  Corn,  Huron 

(Field  £). 

6.  Field  Bxperimbnts  with  Dipperent  Commercial  Phosphates,  to  study  the 

Economy  op  using  thb  Cheaper  Natural  Phosphates  or  the  More  Costly 
Acidulated  Phosphates  (Field  F). 

7.  Experiments  with  Forage  Crops  (Vetch  and  Oats  and  Hungarian  Grass) 

(Field  G). 

8.  Field  Experiments  to  study  thb  Eppect  op  Phosphatic  Slag  and  Nitratb  op 

Soda,  as  compared  with  Ground  Bone,  on  the  Yield  op  Oats  and  Corn 
(Bast  Field). 
0.   Experiments  with  Permanent  Grabs  Lands  (Meadows)  (East  Field). 

10.  Orchard  Experiments  with  Home-made   Stable  Manure,  Unlbached  Wood 

Ashes  and  Several  Mixtures  of  Fertilizing  Materials  on  the  Growth 
AND  Yield  op  Several  Varieties  op  Fruit  Trees. 

11.  Obsbbyations  in  Vegetation  House. 

12.  Bbpobt  on  General  Farm  Work. 
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1.  Field  Expebiments  for  the  Purpose  of  studying 
THE  Economy  of  raising  Leguminous  Crops 
(Clovers,  etc.)  as  a  Means  of  enriching  the 
Soil  in  Nitrogen  in  the  Interest  of  the  Sub- 
sequent RAISING  OF  Grain  Crops. 

Field  A. 

The  systematic  treatment  of  the  field  here  under  con- 
sideration, as  fiir  as  suitable  modes  of  cultivation  and  of 
manuring  are  concerned,  was  introduced  during  the  season 
of  1883-84.  The  subdivision  of  the  entire  area  into  eleven 
plats  (one-tenth  of  an  acre  each)  of  a  uniform  size  and 
shape,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-three 
feet  wide,  with  an  unoccupied  and  unmanured  space  of  five 
feet  in  width  between  adjoining  plats,  has  been  retained 
unaltered  since  1884.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  particular 
aim  and  general  management  of  our  experiments,  as  well  as 
of  the  results  obtained  in  that  connection  from  year  to  year, 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  our  contemporary  printed  annual 
reports,  to  which  I  have  to  refer  for  details. 

Since  1889  the  main  object  of  observations  upon  the  same 
field  has  been  to  study  the  influence  of  an  entire  exclusion  of 
any  additional  nitrogen-containing  manurial  substance  from 
the  soil  under  cultivation^  as  well  as  of  a  definite  additional 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  of  combination^  on  the 
character  and  yield  of  the  crop  selected  for  the  trial. 

Several  plats  which  for  five  preceding  years  did  not  receive 
any  nitrogen  compound  for  manurial  purposes  were  retained 
in  that  state,  to  study  the  effect  of  an  entire  exclusion  of 
nitrogen-containing  manurial  substances  on  the  crop  under 
cultivation,  while  the  remaining  ones  received,  as  before,  a 
definite  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
had  received  it  in  preceding  years ;  namely,  either  as  sodium 
nitrate  or  as  ammonium  sulphate,  or  as  organic  nitrogenous 
matter  in  form  of  dried  blood  or  of  barn-yard  manure.  A 
corresponding  amount  of  available  nitrogen  was  applied  in 
all  these  cases. 
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Amount  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  used  Annually  per  Acre, 

( Nitrogen,        .        .  .45  pounds. 


Plate  0. 1.  2,  3,  6,  6,  8, 10.  i  Phosphoric  acid,     . 

80  pounds. 

[Potassium  oxide,    . 

.     125  pounds. 

Nitrogen, 

none. 

Plate4, 7,  9,      .        .        ..  Phosphoric  acid,    . 

80  pounds. 

(^  Potassium  oxide,     . 

.     125  pounds. 

One  plat,  marked  0,  received  its  main  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  potassium  oxide  and  nitrogen  in  form  of  barn- 
yard manure ;  the  latter  was  carefully  analyzed  before  being 
applied,  to  determine  the  amount  required  to  secure,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  desired  corresponding  proportion  of  the 
three  essential  fertilizing  constituents.  The  deficiency  in 
potassium  oxide  and  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  by 
potash-magnesia  sulphate  and  dissolved  bone-black.  The 
fertilizer  for  this  plat  consisted  of  800  pounds  of  bam-yard 
manure,  32  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  and  18 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  incorporation 
of  the  manurial  substances,  —  the  general  character  of  the 
latter  being  the  same,  —  the  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing were  carried  on  year  after  year  in  a  like  manner  and 
as  far  as  practicable  on  the  sabie  day  in  case  of  every  plat 
during  the  same  year. 

The  sabsequent  tabular  statement  shows  the  annual  appli- 
cation and  special  distribution  of  the  manurial  substances 
with  reference  to  each  plat  since  1889.  The  fertilizers  were 
in  every  case  applied  broadcast  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
circumstances  permitted.  They  were  well  harrowed  under 
l)efore  the  seed  was  planted  in  rows  by  a  seed  drill. 
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PL4T8. 


Annual  Supply  of  Manorial  Substancet. 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  8, 

put  4. 

Plat  5, 

Plat  d, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

put  9, 

Flat  10, 


800  lbs.  of  barn-yard  manure,  32  lbs.  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  and 

18  lbs.  of  dissolved  bone-blaclc. 
29  lbs.  sodium  nitrate  (^4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen).  25  lbs.  muriate  of 

potash  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  60  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (^^ 8.5 lbs.  avaiUble  phosphonc  add). 
29  lbs.  sodium  nitrate  (=  4  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.6  lbs.  potash- 
magnesia  sulphate  (s>  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs. 

dissolved  bone-black  (»  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 
43  lbs.  dried  blood  (»5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 

(a.  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved  bone-bladL 

(tarn 8.5  lbs.  avaiUble  phosphoric  acid). 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  {mm  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  50 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (s  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 
22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (a 4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  48 Ji  lbs.  po«ash- 

magnesU  sulphate  («  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs. 

dissolved  bone-black  (ta  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 
22J^  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (a 4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriats 

of  potash  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (s>  8.5  lbs.  avaiUble  phosphoric  sidd). 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  60 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (s8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 
22.5  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (««  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  25  lbs.  muriats 

of  potash  (a  12  to  1^  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (»  8.5  lbs.  avaiUble  phosphoric  add). 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (a  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide)  and  50 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-bUck  Tks  8.5  lbs.  available  phosphoric  add). 
43  lbs.  dried  blood  (a  5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen),  48.5  lbs.  potash-magnesia 

sulphate  (aa  12  to  13  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  50  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-bUck  (a  8.5  lbs.  availabU  phosphoric  add). 


Cost  of  Fertilizers  applied  to  Field  A. 


Cost  per  Plat. 

Cost  per  Acre. 

Plat  0, •     . 

92  28 

t22  75 

Plat   1, 

1  99 

19  90 

Plat   2 

2  43 

24  80 

Plat   3, 

2  09 

20  90 

Plat   4 

1  23 

12  30 

Plat   5, 

2  46 

24  58 

Plat   6, 

2  02 

20  18 

Plat   7, 

1  23 

12  30 

Plat  8, 

2  02 

20  18 

Plat   9, 

1  23 

12  30 

Plat  10, 

2  53 

25  30 

The  above-described  course  of  the  general  management  of 
the  experiment  has  been  followed  thus  fer  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  (1889-93,  inclusive). 
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Kind  of  Crops  raised. 

Corn  (maize), in  1889. 

Oatfl, in  1890. 

Rye, .  in  1891. 

Sojabean, in  1892. 

Oatfl, in  1893. 

The  annual  yield  of  the  various  crops  upon  the  different 
pkts  showed  that  as  a  rule  those  plats  (4,  7,  9)  which  had  not 
received  in  any  form  nitrogen  for  manurial  purposes  yielded 
much  smaller  crops  than  those  that  received  annually  in  some 
form  or  other  an  addition  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
available  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  our  observations  were  stated  as  follows :  — 

TTie  experiments  carried  on  upon  Field  A  during  the  years 
1889y  *90y  *91  and  *92  show  conclxisively  the  importance  of 
a  liberal  supply  to  the  soil  of  an  available  form  of  nitrogen^  to 
secure  a  successful  and  remunerative  cultivation  of  farm  crops 
under  otherwise  corresponding  favorable  conditions.  For 
even  a  leguminous  cropy  the  soja  bean^  when  for  the  first  time 
raised  upon  Field  -4,  did  not  furnish  an  exception  to  our 
observation  (1892). 

1893.  —  The  main  object  of  our  experiment  upon  Field  A 
during  that  season  was  to  observe  the  after-effect  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  soja  bean  (a  leguminous  crop)  on  the  nitrogen 
resources  of  the  soil  which  served  for  its  production*  It 
seemed  of  interest  in  our  case  to  ascertain  whether  the  rais- 
ing of  the  soja  bean  upon  Field  A  had  increased  the  amount 
of  available  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  affect  the  yield  of  the  succeeding  crop  upon  those  plats 
(4,  7,  9)  which  as  a  rule  did  not  receive  at  any  time  an 
addition  of  available  nitrogen  from  any  other  manurial  source 
but  the  atmospheric  air  and  the  roots  of  the  soja  beans  left 
in  the  soil  after  harvesting  the  crop. 

A  grain  crop  (oats)  was  selected  as  the  crop  suitable  to 
serve  for  that  purpose.  The  general  management  of  the 
experiment,  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  manuring 
and  seeding-down  are  concerned,  was  the  same  as  in  preced- 
ing years  (see  tenth  annual  report). 
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Yield  of  Oat  Crop  on  Different  Plats  {1893). 
[Pounds.] 


Weight 

of 
Oats. 


Weight  of 

OaU 
per  Acre. 


Weight 

of  Straw 

and 

Chair. 


Weight 

of 
Grain. 


Weight 

of 

Straw  and 

Chaff 
per  Acre. 


Weigbtof 

Oraln 
per  AcR. 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  5, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8. 

Plat  9, 
Plat  10, 


530 
690 
600 
700 
690 
630 
600 
550 
420 
480 
610 


5,300 
6,900 
6,000 
7,000 
5,900 
6,300 
6,000 
5,500 
4,200 
4,800 
6.100 


399 
555 
454 
534 
430 
551 
498 
431 
825 
870 
485 


131 
135 
146 
166 
160 

79 
102 
119 

95 
110 
125 


3,990 
5,550 
4,540 
5,340 
4,300 
5,510 
•4,980 
4,310 
3,250 
3.700 
4,850 


1,810 
1,350 
1,460 
1,660 
1,600 

790 
1,020 
1,190 

950 
1,100 
1,250 


Ratio  of  Grain  to  Straw. 


Plato,   . 

.  1:3 

Plat  6,  . 

.    .  1:4.9 

Plat  1,   .   . 

.   •  1:4.1 

Plat  7,  . 

.  1:8.6 

Plat  2,   .   . 

.   •  1:3.1 

Plat  8,  . 

.  1:3.4 

Plat  3,   . 

.  1:3.2 

Plat  9,  . 

.  1:3.4 

Plat  4,   . 

•  1:2.7 

Plat  10,  .   . 

.  1:3.9 

Plat  5,   . 

.  1:7 

Conclusions.  — An  examination  of  the  results  given  above 
shows  that  the  total  crop  per  acre  on  those  plats  to  which  no 
nitrogen  was  applied  (4,  7  and  9)  averaged  800  pounds  less 
than  in  case  of  the  plats  which  received  their  regular  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Plat  8  shows  again  the  exceptional  conditions  of  previous 
years,  for,  although  fertilized  in  a  like  manner  as  Plat  6,  its 
total  yield  was  1,800  pounds  less. 

In  yield  of  grain  those  plats  which  received  their  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (5,  6  and  8)  averaged 
92  pounds ;  those  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen  (0,  6  and 
8),  140|  pounds;  those  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  (1 
and  2),  140^  pounds. 

The  best  results  in  relation  of  total  yield  to  yield  of  grain 
were  obtained  in  the  case  of  those  plats  receiving  organic 
nitrogen  (dried  blood  and  barn-yard  manure),  or  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  while  in  the  case  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  the  ratio  of  grain  to  straw  was  too  wide  to  give 
the  best  satisfaction. 

The  total  yield  of  crops  on  the  plats  receiving  no  nitrogen 
addition,  as  compared  with  those  receiving  a  nitrogen  supply, 
was  during  the  succeeding  years  as  follows :  — 

With  oats  in  1890,  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less ; 

With  lye  in  1891,  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less ; 

With  soja  bean  in  1892,  one-third  to  one-fourth  less ;  and 

With  oats  in  1893,  ODe-seventh  to  one-eighth  less. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  introduction  of  a  legu- 
minous crop  into  our  rotation  had  somewhat  reduced  the  dif- 
ference in  yield  between  the  plats  receiving  no  nitrogen  and 
those  receiving  it,  yet  had  not  entirely  obliterated  it. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  observation  by  repeating 
the  raising  of  soja  beans  in  1894  and  oats  in  1895. 

1894, — To  secure,  if  possible,  more  decisive  results  re- 
garding the  presence  and  absence  of  nitrogen,  it  was  decided 
to  use  twice  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium 
oxide,  as  compared  with  preceding  years. 

Amxyunt  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  applied  per  Acre  during  1894. 

( Nitrogen,         ....      45  pounds. 
Plats  0,  1,  2,  3,  6,  6,  8, 10,  ^  Phosphoric  acid,      •        .        .160  pounds. 

[Potassium  oxide,     .        .        .    250  pounds. 

i  Nitrogen,        ....  none. 

Phosphoric  acid,     .        .        .160  pounds. 
Potassium  oxide,    •       •       .    250  pounds. 
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Plats. 


HannrUl  Substances  Applied. 


Plat 

0, 

Plat 

1, 

Plat 

2, 

Plat 

3, 

Plat 

4, 

Plat 

5, 

Plat  6, 

Plat   7, 
Plat   8, 

Plat   9, 
Plat  10, 


800  lbs.  barn-yard  manure,  80j|  lbs.  potash-magnesia  sulphate  and  77 

lbs.  dissolyed  bone-black. 
29  lbs.  Bodinm  nitrate  (=4  to 5  lbs.  nitrogen),  54  lbs.  raoriate  of  potuth 

(=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved  bone-black 

(=  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid). 
29  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda(B  4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen) ,  97  lbs.  potash-ma^niesU 

sulphate  (=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (=  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid). 
43  pounds  dried  blood  (=  5  to  6  lbs.  nitrogen) ,  54  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 

(^25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved  bone-bUck 

(=z  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid). 
54  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (^=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (=16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  add). 
22^  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (=4  to  5  lbs.  nitrc^n),  97  lbs.  poCBsb- 

inagnesia  sulphate  (=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs. 

dissolved  bone-black  (==16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid). 
22J^  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (=4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen) ,  54  lbs.  muriate  of 

potash  (=25  to  26  lbs.  pcytassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (=  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid). 
54  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (» 25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (=16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  add). 
22j^  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  (=4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  54  lbs.  mnriste 

of  potash  (=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (=  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  add). 
54  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114 

lbs.  dissolved  bone-black  (=16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  add). 
43  lbs.  dried  blood  (=4  to  5  lbs.  nitrogen),  97  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash- 

magnesia  (=25  to  26  lbs.  potassium  oxide),  and  114  lbs.  dissolved 

bone-black  (=  16  to  17  lbs.  phosphoric  add). 


An  early  maturing  variety  of  white  soja  bean  was  the 
crop  employed  for  the  experiment.  The  field  was  ploughed 
April  18,  the  barn-yard  manure  having  been  previously 
applied  to  Plat  0,  and  a  quantity  of  lime  to  Plat  8.*  Plats 
1-10  received  their  fertilizer  mixtures  applied  broadcast  on 
May  10.  After  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  the  soja  beans 
were  planted  on  May  12  in  drills  two  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  six  pounds  of  seed  being  used  per  plat.  The  plants 
appeared  above  ground  May  21.  June  5  the  field  was  culti- 
vated and  hoed,  and  also  on  the  16th  and  25th  and  July  12. 


•  This  plat  had  sufffered  for  years,  as  noted  in  previous  reports,  from  a  serious 
attack  of  parasitic  growth  aflbcting  the  yield  of  the  crop,  and  the  lime  was  added  to 
correct  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  return  of  the  failure. 
The  purpose  for  which  it  was  applied  was  evidently  served,  for  the  yield  of  the 
crop  was  very  satisfactory. 
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Height  of  JSoja-bean  Plants  upon  the  Different  Plats  of  Fidd  A 

during  the  Season  (JL894) . 

[Inches.] 


JalyS. 


July  10. 


July  34. 


Plat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2, 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  5, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9, 
Plat  10, 


12 

16 

24 

12 

16 

26 

12 

19 

26 

11 

16 

26 

11 

U 

25 

13 

17 

26 

11 

16 

26 

10 

U 

24 

12 

16 

27 

10 

14 

26 

11 

16 

26 

The  color  of  the  crop  varied  somewhat  on  the  different 
plats.  Those  receiving  no  nitrogen  addition  had  a  yellowish 
appearance  throughout  the  season,  while  No.  8,  which  in 
previous  years  had  been  of  inferior  growth  and  color,  ap- 
peared to  do  as  well  as  any  during  the  entire  growing  period. 
The  plants  began  to  bloom  July  25.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted drought  of  July  and  August  the  crop  did  not  get 
that  fulness  of  growth  which  might  have  been  obtained  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  The  crop  was  cut  August  28, 
being  put  into  a  silo  with  com  for  the  production  of  a  mixed 
silage. 

Yield  ofSoja  Bean  on  Different  Plats  (1894). 

[Pounds.] 


Flat  0, 

Plat  1, 

Plat  2. 

Plat  3, 

Plat  4, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  6, 

Plat  7, 

Plat  8, 

Plat  9. 
Plat  10. 


Per  Plat 

Per  Acre. 

600 

6,000 

625 

6,260 

700 

7,000 

526 

5,250 

405 

4,050 

645 

6,450 

616 

6,150 

480 

4,800 

680 

6,800 

470 

4,700 

670 

6,700 
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Conclusions. 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  above-stated  yield  of  the  different 
plats  shows  that  those  plats  (4,  7  and  9)  which  received  no 
nitrogen  addition  from  an  outside  source  yielded  on  an 
average  from  1,400  to  1,500  pounds  less  per  acre  than  those 
receiving  a  nitrogen  addition* 

2.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  increased  cost 
of  the  fertilizer  in  the  case  of  the  plats  receiving  nitrogen 
(45  pounds  nitrogen  at  13  cents  =  $6.75)  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  increase  in  crop  produced  by  its  application  (allowing 
$5  per  ton  of  green  material  containing  34.02  per  cent,  diy 
matter). 

3.  An  increase  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  phosjAoric 
acid  and  potassium  oxide  as  compared  with  earlier  years 
(see  report  for  1892)  has  not  affected  the  relative  yield  of 
the  crop. 

Analysis  of  Early  Maturing  Soja  Bean. 

[Raised  on  Field  A ;  collected  when  crop  was  cnt,  Aug.  28,  1894.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 65.98 

Dry  matter, S4.W 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer, 

Grade  ash, 9.69 

•*      fibre, 17.28 

"fat, 2.96 

"      protein, 20.18 

Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter, 49.94 

100.00 
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2.  Field  Experiments  with  Severaij  Varieties  of 
Potatoes  and  Some  Prominent  Mixed  Forage 
Crops. 

Field  B. 

[a.  Potatoes:  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Clark's  and  New  Qneen;  h.  Mixed  forage  oops: 
vetch,  oats  and  horse  bean,  vetch  and  oats  and  vetch  and  barley.] 

This  field  occupies  an  area  of  one  and  seven-tenths  acres, 
and  runs  from  north  to  south,  nearly  on  a  level.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  somewhat  sandy  loam  of  several  feet  in  deptii. 
The  systematic  ti-eatment  of  the  area  was  inaogorated  in 
1884,  when  the  present  subdivision  into  eleven  plats  was 
first  introduced.  The  plats  are  175  feet  long  and  33  feet 
wide  (5,775  square  feet,  or  two-fifteenths  of  an  acre),  of  a 
uniform  shape,  running  from  east  to  west,  with  a  space  of 
five  feet  between  adjoining  plats.  The  numbering  begins  at 
the  north  end  with  11,  and  closes  at  the  south  end  with  21. 

For  details  regarding  the  work  carried  on  upon  Field  B 
previous  to  1892,  see  tenth  annual  report. 

The  character  of  the  crops  raised  during  1892  may  be 
noticed  from  the  subsequent  tabular  statement :  — 

Crops  raised  in  1892. 


Pl^TS. 


ISM. 


Yield  Of  £Uy, 

Finland 

Second  Cat 

(Pounds). 


Rate  per 

Acre 
(Poottde). 


Plat  11, 
Plat  12, 
Plat  18, 
Plat  14, 
Plat  15, 
Plat  16, 
Plat  17, 
Plat  18, 
Plat  19, 
Plat  20, 
Plat  21, 


Kentucky  blae>graM,  sown  Sept.  34, 1889,   • 

Kentucky  blne-graee  and  red-top,  sown  Sept.  18, 1891, 

English  rye-graee  and  Italian  rycgraae,  sown  Sept. 

29, 1890. 
Engllnh  rye>graM  and  red  top,  sown  Sept.  20, 1890, 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  April  23, 1891,     • 

Italian  rye-grass  and  red  top,  oown  April  28, 1881, 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept.  25, 1887,     . 

Meadow  fescue,  sown  Sept.  29, 1890,     .       . 

Herds  grass,  sown  Sept.  25, 1889,  •       •       •       . 

Herds  grass  and  red  top,  sown  Sept.  29, 1890, 

Meadow  fescue  and  herds  grass,  sown  Sept.  18, 1801, 

Total, 


886 
865 

256 
225 
566 
566 

475 
400 
610 
286 
356 


2,&U 
%W 
1,9U 
1,688 
4,238 
4,W 
8,563 
8.676 
4,576 
2,188 
2,668 


4,525 
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At  the  close  of  the  season  (1892)  it  was  decided  to  raise 
hereafter  other  crops  than  grasses  upon  plats  11,  13,  14,  15, 
16  and  20.  For  this  reason  they  were  ploughed  after  the 
rowen  had  been  secured,  while  plats  12,  17,  18,  19  and  21 
remained  in  grass  foi*  another  season. 

i5P5.— Plats  11,  13,  14,  15,  16  and  20,  which  had  been 
used  for  several  preceding  years  for  the  production  of 
grasses,  were  at  an  early  date  prepared  to  serve  for  experi- 
ments with  several  prominent  varieties  of  potatoes.  They 
were  ploughed  in  August,  1892,  and  were  again  ploughed 
for  the  final  preparation  April  25,  1893. 

It  was  proposed  to  compare  the  yield,  as  far  as  quantity 
and  quality  are  concerned,  under  othen\ise  corresponding 
circumstances.  Three  varieties  of  potatoes.  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Clark's,  New  Queen,  were  chosen  for  the  trial. 
The  seed  potatoes  were  obtained  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  & 
Son,  Marblehead. 

Two  plats,  15  and  16,  were  assigned  for  the  cultivation  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron;  two,  13  and  14,  for  that  of  New  Queen; 
and  two,  11  and  20,  for  that  of  Clark's  variety. 

One  plat  in  each  case  received  its  potash  supply  in  form  of 
muriate  of  potash  (plats  11,  13  and  15),  and  one  in  each  case 
in  that  of  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  (plats  14,  16,  20). 

The  actual  amount  of  potassium  oxide  used  in  all  cases 
remained  the  same. 


Statement  of  Fertilizers  used  (Pounds) . 


Per  Plat 

Per  Acre. 

(Bone, 

Plats  14  16  20  SS^^P^ate  of  potash  (high  grade).  . 
'      '        c  Bone, 

54 
80 

54 
80 

400 
600 

400 
600 
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Composition  of  Fertilizers  used* 
[Per  Cent.] 


Nitrogen. 

Potaah. 

PtKwphoric 
Add. 

Fine-ground  bone, 
Sulphate  of  potash, 
Muriate  of  potash. 

. 

4.02 

50.20 

46.00 

22.96 

Market  Cost  of  Fertilizers 

, 

Per  Plat 

Per  Acre. 

Plats  11, 13, 15, 

t2  39 
2  66 

$17  93 
19  95 

Plats  14, 16,  20, 

The  final  mechanical  preparation  of  the  different  plats  was 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  broadeast, 
and  subsequently  thoroughly  harrowed  in  before  planting. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  May  10  on  all  plats  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  bushels  per  acre,  or  two  and  one-half  bushels  pota- 
toes per  plat.  Potatoes  used  were  either  whole  ones  of 
medium  size,  or  when  larger  were  cut  in  pieces  of  sizes  cor- 
responding to  the  former.  Plats  11  and  20  were  planted 
with  Clark's  variety ;  plats  13  and  14  were  planted  with  New 
Queen  variety ;  plats  15  and  16  were  planted  with  Beauty  of 
Hebron  variety. 

The  crop  began  to  break  ground  May  26,  and  was  subse- 
quently cultivated  and  hoed  June  5  and  June  20.  The  pota- 
toes were  in  bloom  June  24,  and  the  tops  began  to  die 
August  14.     The  crop  was  harvested  August  23  and  24. 

The  potatoes  were  in  all  cases  of  a  superior  appearance ; 
only  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of  the  entire  crop  was  not  mar- 
ketable as  a  first-class  article,  on  account  of  small  size. 
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TncLD  OF  Ceop. 

A.     Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  Muriate. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds, 


Amount  pkr  Plat. 

Ratk  pkr  Acbk. 

VARIETY. 

Market- 
able. 

SmalL 

Total. 

Market- 
able. 

SmaU. 

Total, 

Plat  11,  Clark's, 
Plat  13,  New  Queen,. 
Plat  15,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

1,450 
1,620 

2,160 

225 
240 
190 

1,675 

1,860 

2,350 

1 

10,875 

12,150 
16,200 

1,688 

1,800 
1.425 

12,563 
13,950 
17,625 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  (60  Pounds  per  Bushel), 


Plat  11,  Clark's, 

- 

- 

- 

181 

28 

209 

Plat  13, New  Queen,. 

- 

- 

- 

203 

80 

233 

Plat  15,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

- 

- 

- 

270 

24 

294 

B.     Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  High-grade  Svlphaie. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds. 


AMonKT  PBR  Plat. 

Ratb  per  Acrb. 

VABliSTY. 

Market- 
able. 

Small. 

Total. 

Market- 
able. 

Small. 

TotaL 

Flat  20,  Clark's, 
Plat  14,  New  Queen,. 
Plat  16,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

1,540 
1,860 
2,190 

230 
190 
240 

1,770 
2,050 
2,430 

11,550 
13,950 
16,425 

1,725 

1,425 
1,800 

13,275 
15,375 
18,225 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  {60  Pounds  per  Bushel). 


Plat  20,  Clark's, 

- 

- 

- 

193 

29 

222 

Plat  14,  New  Queen,. 

- 

- 

- 

233 

24 

257 

Plat  16,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

- 

- 

- 

274 

30 

304 
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From  an  examination  of  the  above  tabular  statement  of  the 
yield  of  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes  on  trial  we  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions :  — 

1.  The  yield  of  potatoes  is  in  every  instance  larger  in 
case  sulphate  of  potash  has  furnished  the  potash  of  the  fer- 
tilizer used  than  where  muriate  of  potash  has  served  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  The  yield  of  the  three  varieties  of  potatoes  on  trial, 
although  raised  under  a  corresponding  system  of  cultivation 
and  of  manuring,  differs  seriously.  Beauty  of  Hebron  pro- 
duces nearly  one-sixth  more  in  weight  than  the  New  Queen 
variety,  and  one-third  more  than  the  Clark  variety. 

Plats  12,  17,  18,  19  and  21,  which  remained  in  grass  in 
previous  years,  received  as  top-dressing,  muriate  of  potash, 
200  pounds,  and  ground  bone,  600  pounds,  per  acre,  at  an 
early  date  in  the  spring,  1893.  The  grass  was  cut  June  27 
and  28.  As  the  weeds  began  to  infest  the  plats,  the  experi- 
ment of  studying  a  variety  of  grasses  was  closed,  and  the  sod 
turned  under  during  the  month  of  August.  Dry  lands  do 
not  favor  for  any  length  of  time  an  economical  and  clean 
cultivation  of  the  majority  of  our  best  grasses.  For  details, 
see  eleventh  annual  report  for  1893. 


A.     Observations  with  Potatoes  (1894). 

During  the  present  season  the  experiments  of  the  precedr 
ing  year  with  potatoes  were  repeated,  and  several  varieties 
of  mixed  forage  crops  substituted  for  the  grasses.  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Clark's  and  New  Queen  were  the  varieties  of 
potatoes  used  in  the  trial,  the  seed  tubers  being  selected  firom 
our  crop  of  the  previous  year.  Beauty  of  Hebron  were 
grown  on  plats  12  and  21,  New  Queen  on  17  and  18,  and 
Clark's  on  19  and  20.  One  plat  in  each  case  was  supplied 
with  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash  (17,  19  and  21), 
and  one  in  each  case  in  the  form  of  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash  (12,  18  and  20). 
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Fertilizer  used. 
[Pounds.] 


Rats  12. 18. 20,  \  ^"^"^^^  "^"^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^'  • 
I  Bone, 


_  c  Muna 

Plats  17, 19,  21,  \ 

I  Bone, 


Muriate  of  potash. 


Composition  of  Fertilizer  used. 


Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 
Add. 

Fine-ground  bone,      .        •        .        . 
Sulphate  of  potash,     .... 
Muriate  of  potash,      .... 

4.09 

50.80 

52.20 

21.86 

Market  Cost  of  Fertilizers, 


Plats  12, 18,  20,     . 
Plats  17, 19,  21.     . 


The  field  was  ploughed  April  11,  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
broadcast  April  20,  and  harrowed  in.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  April  24,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  bushels 
per  plat,  or  nineteen  bushels  per  acre.  As  far  as  possible 
medium-sized  whole  potatoes  were  used  for  seed,  and  when 
larger  ones  were  used  they  were  cut  in  pieces  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  former.  May  11  the  crop  begaA  to  appear 
above  ground,  but  was  somewhat  nipped  by  the  frost  of  the 
15th.  The  field  was  cultivated  and  hoed  May  30  and  June 
18,  on  which  latter  date  the  first  appearance  of  blooming 
was  noticed  on  the  various  plats,  Beauty  of  Hebron  leading. 
Owing  to  the  severe  drought  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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growing  period,  the  crop  did  not  turn  out  as  good  as  at  first 
indicated,  there  being  a  serious  falling  off  in  yield  and  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  small  tubers. 

Yield  op  Crop  (1894). 

A.     Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  Muriate. 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds, 


Amouxt  per  Plat.       ;!          Rate  peb  Ante. 

VAKIETY. 

Market, 
able. 

Sman. 

TotaL 

Market- 
able. 

Sman. 

Tot»L 

Plat  19,  aark'8,    . 
Plat  17,  New  Queen,    . 
Plat  21,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  . 

870 
1,161 

962 

539 
663 
449 

1,409 

1,724 
1,411 

1                i 

6,660  '4,064    10,724 
8,754    4,245  '  12,999 
7,253    3,384    10,637 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  {60  Pounds  per  Bushel). 


Plat  19,  Clark's,    . 

- 

- 

- 

Ill 

67 

178 

Plat  17,  New  Queen,    . 

- 

- 

- 

146 

70 

216 

Rat  21,  Beauty  of  Hebron, . 

- 

- 

- 

121 

56 

177 

B.     Potash  applied  in  the  Form  of  High-grade  Sulphate. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Pounds, 


Amockt  per  Plat.       | 

Rate  per  Acre. 

Market- 

able. 

SmalL 

Total. 

Market- 
able. 

Sman. 

ToUL 

Plat  20,  aark's,    . 
Plat  18,  New  Queen,     . 
Plat  12,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  . 

741 
1,183 
1,230 

527 
510 
511 

1,268 

1,693 
1,741 

5,587 
8,920 
9,274 

3,973 
3,853 

9,560 
12,765 
13,12T 

Yield  of  Potatoes  in  Bushels  (00  Pounds  per  Bushel), 


Plat  20,  Clark's,    . 

- 

- 

- 

93 

66 

159 

Plat  18,  New  Queen,     . 

- 

- 

- 

149 

64 

218 

Plat  12,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  . 

- 

- 

- 

154 

64 

218 
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Comparison  of  Yield  for  1893  and  1894. 
Total  Yield  (_Bushels  per  Acre) . 


Percentage  of  Marketable  Potatoes. 


IMS. 

1894. 

Percentage 
of 

Clark's,  with  muriate  of  potash, 

209 

178 

14.84 

New  Queen,  with  muriate  of  potash, 

238 

216 

7.30 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  muriate  of  potash. 

294 

177 

19.80 

Clark's,  with  sulphate  of  potash, 

222 

159 

28.88 

New  Queen,  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

267 

218 

17.12 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  sulphate  of  potash, 

804 

218 

27.60 

Clark's,  with  muriate  of  potash, 

86.60 

62.86 

24.24 

New  Queen,  with  muriate  of  potash. 

87.12 

67.69 

19.68 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  muriate  of  potash. 

91.88 

68.86 

28.47 

Clark's,  with  sulphate  of  potash,      . 

86.92 

68.49 

28.43 

New  Queen,  with  sulphate  of  potash, 

90.66 

70.00 

20.66 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

90.13 

70.64 

19.49 

The  crop  of  1894  as  compared  with  that  of  1893  is  in 
every  case  smaller,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  dry  season. 

The  relative  proportion  of  marketable  tubers  is  consider- 
ably greater  in  1893  than  in  1894,  owing  to  a  premature 
cessation  of  growth  during  the  drought. 

The  difference  in  yield  of  the  plats  receiving  muriate,  as 
compared  with  those  receiving  high-grade  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, is  but  slight. 

The  severe  drought  has  affected  results  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  further  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  fertilizer  used. 
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J5.     Observations  with  Mixed  Forage  Crops  (1894). 

Plats  11,  13,  14,  15  and  16,  which  were  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  during  1893,  were  set  apart  for  the  rais- 
ing of  mixed  forage  crops  during  1894.  Plats  11,  13  and 
15  were  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  600  pounds  of  ground  bone  per  acre,  while  plata 
14  and  16  were  fertilized  with  400  pounds  of  high-grade  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  600  pounds  ground  bone.  Vetch,  oats 
and  horse  bean  were  raised  on  Plat  11,  vetch  and  barley  on 
plats  13  and  14  and  vetch  and  oats  on  plats  15  and  16. 
The  plats  were  prepared  for  phinting  at  the  same  time  and 
in  a  similar  manner  as  those  used  for  the  raising  of  potatoes. 

Vetch  and  Barley.  —  Plats  13  and  14  were  prepared  for 
the  raising  of  vetch  and  barley.  Plat  13  was  fertilized  with 
muriate  of  potash  and  bone  and  Plat  14  with  sulphate  of 
potash  and  bone.  The  seed  was  sown  April  26,  at  the  rate 
of  45  pounds  vetch  and  3  bushels  barley  per  acre.  The 
plants  appeared  above  ground  May  4. 


Height  of  Plants 

[Inches.] 

on 

Plats 

• 

Plat  13 
(MaiiAte). 

PUtU 
(8ulpb«t«). 

•Tnne  12           .....••. 

20 
28 

20 

June  18.         .--..... 

28 

_._ 

The  barley  began  to  head  out  June  20,  and  June  23  the 
crop  was  cut  for  hay,  the  vetch  being  just  in  bloom.  The 
yield  of  hay  was  as  follows :  — 


Per  Plat 
(Pounds). 

PwAcre 
(Poundi). 

PlatlS. .        . 

Flat  14, 

765 

677 

6.737 

5,077 
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Analyses  of  Vetch  and  Barley. 
[Equal  nnmber  of  plants  of  each ;  collected  June  22, 1894.] 


Pbb  Cbht. 


Plat  18. 


Flat  14. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Grade  ash, 

'*     fibre, 

"fat, 

"     protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 


78.23 
21.77 


100.00 


4.64 
82.25 

2.12 
14.44 
46.55 


100.00 


77.70 
22.30 


100.00 

7.80 
32.58 

2.66 
13.36 
43.70 


100.00 


Vetch  and  Oats,  —  Plats  15  and  16  were  set  aside  for  the 
raising  of  vetch  and  oats.  Plat  15  was  fertilized  with  400 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  600  pounds  ground  bone  per 
acre,  and  Plat  16  with  400  pounds  of  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash  and  600  pounds  ground  bone.  The  land  was  prepared 
as  for  the  other  plats.  The  seed  was  put  in  April  6,  at  the 
rate  of  45  pounds  vetch  and  4  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  May 
4  the  plants  appeared  above  ground. 


Height 

of  Plants 
[Inches.] 

on 

Flats. 

Plat  15 
(Muriate). 

PlatM 
(Sulphate). 

Jnne  12, 

, 

•        . 

. 

. 

20 

20 

June  18, 

. 

• 

. 

. 

26 

24 

June  26, 

. 

• 

• 

83 

33 
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The  oats  began  to  head  out  June  25 ,  and  the  crop  was  cat 
for  hay  July  2,  the  vetch  being  then  on  the  point  of  bloom- 
ing.    The  yield  of  hay  waa  aa  follows :  — 


Plat  15, . 
Plat  16, . 


Analyses  of  Vetch  and  Oats. 
[Equal  number  of  plants  of  each ;  collected  Jnlj  5, 1894.] 


Pn  CsxT. 


PlatU. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, . 
Diymatter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     fibre, 

"      fat, 

"     protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 


76.24 
28.76 


76.29 
24.71 


100.00 


9.69 
29.83 

8.13 
18.88 
88.67 


100.00 

8.69 
31.28 

2.63 
16.16 
42.24 


100.00 


100.00 


Vetch^  Oats  and  Horse  Bean.  — Plat  11,  which  was  used 
for  growing  the  above  crop,  was  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  600  pounds  of  ground  bone 
per  acre,  the  preparation  of  the  plat  for  the  seed  being  the 
same  as  for  the  other  plats.  May  8  the  seed  was  sown,  at 
the  rate  of  60  pounds  vetch,  60  pounds  horse  bean  and  136 
pounds  of  oats  per  acre.  On  Mf^y  16  the  vetch  and  oat 
plants  were  coming  up,  and  the  horse  bean  appeared  on 
the  21st. 
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Height  of  Plants, 

[Inches.] 

June  18, 15 

June  26, 22 

June  28  the  horse-bean  plants  began  to  bloom,  and  July 
2  the  crop  was  cut.  The  plat  yielded  835  pounds  of  hay, 
at  the  rate  of  6,294  pounds  per  acre. 

Analysis  of  Vetch^  Oats  and  Horse  Bean. 

[Three  plants  each  of  vetch  and  of  oats  and  one  of  horse  bean ;  collected  Jnly  9, 1894.] 

Per  (3ent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 82.13 

Dry  matter, 17.87 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 10.86 

"     fibre, 80.07 

"fat, 2.70 

"     protein, 18.93 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 77.94 

100.00 
Conclusions, 

On  the  whoUj  vetch  and  oats  leads  vetch  and  barley^  on 
account  of  the  larger  and  rriorefoliaceous  character  of  the  oats 
as  compared  with  the  barley.  Vetch^  oats  and  horse  bean 
leads  in  nitrogenous  matter^  and  no  dovbt  will  exceed  in  regard 
to  the  nutritious  character  of  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  amount  of 
horse  bean  has  been  doubled^  as  indicated  above.  {Every  one 
of  these  crops  compares  well  with  clover  hay,) 

The  large  yield  of  these  C7*qps  per  acre^  their  high  nutritive 
value  and  special  adaptation  for  green  fodder^  hay  or  ensilage^ 
merit  seriotcs  attention  for  the  support  of  farm  and  dairy  stock. 

The  early  date  of  maturity  presents  exceptionally  good 
chances  of  raising  a  second  crop  for  fall  supply y  or  for  a 
timely  preparation  of  the  soil  for  winter  crops. 
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3.      FeBLD  EXFEBDfENTS   TO  ASCERTAIN  THE   iNrLUENCB  OF 

Deffebbnt  Mixtures  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
ON  THE  Yield  and  General  Character  op  Sev- 
eral Prominent  Garden  Crops. 

Field  C. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  above-stated  experiment  is  198 
feet  long  and  183  feet  wide ;  it  is  subdivided  into  six  plats 
of  uniform  size  (89J  by  62  feet,  or  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  each).  The  plats  are  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  adjoining  cultivated  fields  by  a  space  of  five  feet 
of  unmanured  and  unseeded  yet  cultivated  land.  They  are 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  running  from  west  to  east. 
Nor.  1,  2  and  3  are  along  the  north  side  of  the  field,  begin- 
ning with  No.  1  at  its  west  end,  while  plats  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 
are  located  along  its  south  side,  beginning  with  Plat  4  on  the 
west  end.  The  soil  is  several  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  a 
light,  somewhat  gravelly  loam,  and  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
productiveness  when  assigned  for  the  experiment  here  under 
consideration. 

The  entire  field  occupied  by  the  experiment  is  nearly  on 
a  level.  Its  earlier  history  can  be  learned  from  previous 
annual  reports. 

The  observation  with  raising  garden  crops,  by  the  aid  of 
different  mixtures  of  commercial  manurial  substances  here 
under  special  consideration,  began  upon  plats  Nos.  4,  5  and 
6  during  the  spring  of  1891,  and  upon  plats  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
during  that  of  1892.  The  difference  of  the  fertilizers  applied 
consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen and  potash  were  used  for  their  preparation.  All  plats 
received  essentially  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  every  one  of  them  received  its 
phosphoric  acid  addition  in  the  same  form,  namely,  dis- 
solved bone-black.  Some  plats  received  their  nitrogen  sup- 
ply in  the  form  of  organic  animal  matter,  dried  blood; 
others  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate,  Chili  saltpetre ;  others 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate.     Some  plats  received 
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their  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash  and  others  in 
the  form  of  the  highest  grade  of  potassium  sulphate  (95  per 
cent.).  The  subsequent  tabular  statement  shows  the  quan- 
tities of  the  manurial  substances  applied  to  the  different 
plats :  — 


Plats. 

PoODdt. 

Plat  1,        .      > 
Plat  2,        .      j 
Plat  3,        .      ^ 
Plat  4,         .      2 
Plats,        .      ^ 
Plat  6,         .      ^ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Mmiate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Nitrate  of  soda, 

Muriate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Dried  blood. 

Muriate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bione-black, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Nitrate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

Dried  blood, 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

88 
30 
40 
47 
30 
40 
75 
30 
40 
38 
30 
40 
47 
30 
40 
75 
30 
40 

This  proportion  corresponds  per  acre  to :  — 


Phosphoric  acid  (available), 50.4 

Nitrogen, 60.0 

Potassium  oxide, 120.0 


Beets,  cabbages,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  have  thus  for  been  raised  upon  the  field. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  different  crops  within 
each  plat  was  the  same  in  all  of  them  for  the  same  year. 
They  occupied,  however,  a  different  position  relative  to  each 
other  in  successive  years,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  system  of  rotation  of  crops. 
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1892. 


Celery. 


Lettuce. 


Spinach. 


Beets. 

Cabbages. 
Tomatoes. 


Potatoes. 


1893. 


Spinach. 


Lettuce. 

RedCabbaij^ 
Beets. 


Potatoes. 
Beets. 


White  Cabbage. 


Tomatoes. 


1894. 


Potatoes. 


Beans. 


Tomatoes. 
Spinach. 


Lettuce. 
Onions. 


A  computation  of  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis  of 
twenty  prominent  garden  crops  shows  the  following  average 
relative  proportion  of  the  three  above-stated  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  plant  food :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.2 

Potassimn  oxide, 2.0 

Phosphoric  acid, 1.0 


One  thousand  pounds  of  green  garden  vegetables  contain, 
on  the  above-stated  basis  of  relative  proportion  of  essential 
constituents  of  plant  food :  — 

4.1  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

8.9  pounds  of  potassium  oxide. 

1 . 9  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  weights  and  particular  stage  of  growth  of  the  vege- 
tables when  harvested  control  under  otherwise  corresponding 
conditioiis  the  actual  consumption  of  each  of  these  articles 
of  plant  food.  Our  information  regarding  these  points  is 
still  too  fragmentary  to  enable  a  more  detailed  statement 
here  beyond  relative  proportions.  It  must  suffice  for  the 
present  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  manuring 
within  reasonable  limits  pays,  as  a  rule,  better  than  a  scanty 
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one,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  crops  which  reach  in  a 
short  period  the  desired  state  of  matarity. 

The  yarious  mixtures  of  fertilizers  used  by  ns  in  the 
experiments  under  discussion  provide  by  actual  supply  for 
one-half  of  the  available  nitrogen  actually  called  for  to  meet 
the  demand  as  above  pointed  out.  A  liberal  cultivation  of 
peas  and  beans  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  nitrogen  resources 
of  the  soil. 

1894.— The  field  was  ploughed  April  22,  and  the  fertil- 
izer  mixtures  previously  given  were  applied  broadcast  the 
23d  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in.  Potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  onions  were  the  crops  selected  for  trial 
in  each  plat,  being  arranged  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
west  side  of  each  plat :  — 

Five  rows  of  potatoes  (Beauty  of  Hebron). 

Six  rows  of  beans. 

Two  rows  of  tomatoes  (Essex  Hybrid) . 

Two  rows  of  spinach  (New  Zealand) . 

One  row  of  lettuce  (Hanson) . 

Four  rows  of  onions  (Yellow  Globe  Danvers). 

Lettuce  and  tomato  plfints  were  raised  in  the  hot-bed  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  plats.  The  work  of  seed 
sowing  and  transplanting  was  done  for  each  particular  kind 
on  the  same  day.  April  25  the  potatoes  were  planted,  one 
bushel  of  seed  being  used  per  plat ;  the  spinach  and  onion 
seed  were  put  in  April  26 ;  the  beans  on  May  7 ;  May  18 
the  lettuce  plants  were  set  out  from  the  hot-bed,  and  the 
tomato  plants  on  May  19.  The  onion  plants  began  to 
appear  May  7 ;  the  spinach  plants  May  9 ;  the  potatoes 
appeared  on  the  11th,  being  touched  by  the  frost  of  the  15th ; 
the  beans  began  to  appear  May  17,  but  owing  to  poor  ger- 
mination on  plats  2,  3,  5  and  6  additional  seed  was  put  in 
about  the  last  of  May.  All  crops  were  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  treated  similarly  throughout  the  season.  The  various 
crops  were  harvested  whenever  fit  for  the  market.  A  severe 
drought  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  affected  seri- 
ously the  yield  of  crops  and  the  time  of  harvesting.  The 
subsequent  statements  give  data  regarding  date  of  maturity 
and  yield  of  the  different  crops. 
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Yield  of  Spinach  (Variety  New  Zealand). 


Flats. 

Plat  1  (two  rows), . 
Plat  2  (two  rows),  . 
Plat  8  (two  rows),  . 
Plat  4  (two  rows),  . 
Plat  5  (two  rows).  . 
Plate  (two rows),  . 


Pounds. 


101 

216 

165 

161f 

253 

113} 


The  seed  was  sown  April  26;  the  crop  was  harvested 
July  2. 


Yield  of  Lettuce  {Variety  Hanson). 


Plats. 

Pertfect 
Heads. 

Pounds. 

Plat  1  (one row;  eighty-one  plants). 
Plat  2  (one  row ;  one  hundred  and  two  plants). 
Plat  3  (one  row ;  one  hundred  and  six  plants). 
Plat  4  (one  row ;  one  hundred  and  two  plants). 
Plat  5  (one  row ;  one  hundred  and  six  plants), 
Plat  6  (one  row ;  ninety-two  plants). 

45 

97 
81 
95 
104 
71 

33J 
76| 
54| 
74J 
98^ 
43 

The  plants  were  set  out  May  17 ;   they  were  harvested 
June  29. 
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Tidd  of  Potatoes  (  Vanety  Beauty  of  Hebron) 

• 

POUXDg. 

Plats. 

Marketable. 

Small. 

TotaL 

Hat  1  (five  rows),     .... 

205 

115 

820 

Hat  2  (five  rows),     .... 

240 

175 

415 

Hats  (five  rows),     .... 

220 

150 

870 

Hat  4  (five  rows),     .... 

220 

170 

895 

Hat  6  (five  rows),     .... 

195 

195 

890 

Hate  (five  rows),     .... 

240 

155 

895 

The  potatoes  were  planted  April  25 ;  they  were  harvested 
August  7. 


Yield  of  Beans. 


Plats. 


Pounds. 


Hat  1  (six  rows). 
Hat  2  (six  rows), 
Hat  3  (six  rows). 
Hat  4  (six  rows). 
Plat  5  (six  rows). 
Hat  6  (six  rows). 


45 
82 
41 
20 
37 
49 


The  beans  were  planted  May  7.  The  germination  on  plats 
2,  3,  5  and  6  was  very  imperfect,  and  May  27  extra  seed  was 
put  in  on  these  plats.  June  25  first  of  plants  came  into 
bloom ;  they  were  threshed  August  17. 
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Yield  of  Onions  {Variety  TeUow  Olobe  Danvers). 


Plats. 


Plat  1  (four  rows), 
Plat  2  (four  rows), 
Plat  3  (four  rows). 
Plat  4  (four  rows). 
Plat  6  (four  rows), 
Plate  (four rows), 


166 
249 
251 
256 
266 
204 


The  seed  was  sown  April   26 ;   the  crop  waa  harvested 
September  24. 

Yield  of  Tomatoes  {Variety  Essex  Hybrid). 


Pounds. 

Datb  or  Harvmtixg. 

1. 

9. 

8. 

4. 

9. 

6. 

August  10  (matured),    . 

- 

3 

10 

9 

7 

8 

August  14  (matured),   . 

8 

25 

12 

13 

12 

12 

August  17  (matured),   . 

29 

77 

40 

52 

60 

31 

August  20  (matured),   . 

38 

71 

82 

81 

79 

69 

August  23  (matured),   . 

22 

43J 

47 

m 

48 

38 

August  27  (matured),   . 

56 

77 

61 

93 

74 

69 

August  31  (matured),   . 

64 

70 

56 

92 

76 

66 

September  4  (matured). 

31 

45 

40 

46 

50 

56 

September  10  (matured). 

60 

68 

54 

85 

112 

66 

Total  weight  of  matured 
tomatoes, 

402 

298 

489 

512 

518 

415 

September  11  (green), . 

54 

70 

56 

92 

76 

56 

Total  weight  of  green  and 

362 

559 

458 

604J 

594 

571 

There  were  two  rows  of  tomatoes  in  each  plat,  with  22 
plants  in  each  row.  They  were  set  out  May  19  and  began 
to  bloom  June  5. 
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Potatoes  {Variety  Beauty  of  H^mm). 


POUIIDS. 

Plats. 

1891. 

18M. 

1S9S. 

I894. 

Plat  1  (five  rows), 

- 

585 

400 

320 

Plat  2  (five  rows), 

- 

665 

520 

415 

Plat  3  (five  rows), 

- 

545 

390 

870 

Plat  4  (five  rows), 

735 

640 

525 

895 

Plats  (five  rows), 

780 

740 

520 

890 

Plate  (five  rows), 

- 

435 

580 

895 

Tomatoes  {Variety  Essex  Hybrid). 


POUWDS. 

Plats. 

18»1. 

18M. 

18»«. 

ISM. 

Plat  1  (two  rows),         ... 

- 

464 

363 

352 

Plat  2  (two  rows), 

- 

572 

874J 

559 

Plats  (two  rows). 

- 

466 

807 

458 

Plat  4  (two  rows). 

641 

515 

818 

604 

Plat  5  (two  rows), 

647 

593 

9781 

594 

Plate  (two rows). 

- 

332 

515 

571 
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Lettitce  (Variety  Hanson). 


Sbtbhtt  FiAim. 


18M, 

IMS. 

1894. 

41i 

m 

29 

86 

42 

52 

43 

46 

86 

76 

62 

50 

60 

70 

68 

36 

55 

83 

Plat  1  (one  row),. 
Plat  2  (one  row),. 
Plats  (one row), . 
Plat  4  (one  row),. 
Plat 5  (one row),. 
Plat  6  (one  row),, 


Spinach  {Variety. 

NewZeakind). 

Plats. 

18M. 

189«. 

18M. 

Plat  1  (two  rows),     .... 

192 

1671 

101 

Plat  2  (two  rows),     .... 

233 

182 

216 

Plat  3  (two  rows),     .... 

202 

180i 

165 

Plat  4  (two  rows),     .... 

230 

- 

161} 

Plats  (two  rows),     .... 

282 

210 

253 

Plat  6  (two  rows),     .... 

134 

198i 

113} 

From  our  observations  as  above  reported,  extending  over 
three  years,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions :  — 

Potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  has  given  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  as  compared  with  muriate,  in  the  case  of  pota- 
toes,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  spinach,  and  with  onions  during 
the  present  season. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  given  us,  with- 
out regard  to  the  potash  source,  the  most  satisfactory  returns 
in  case  of  spinach,  lettuce,  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  and  with 
onions  during  the  present  season. 
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Lettuce  (sampled  July  6,1893). 


PlAtl 

(Percent.). 


PlAt4 

(Percent). 


Moisture  at  100*^  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 
Orade  ash, 

••     fibre, 

"fat, 

•*     protein,       .... 
T^itrogen-free  extract  matter, 


96.98 
8.07 


100.00 


17.84 
13.85 
8.86 
28.88 
41.62 


100.00 


96.97 
8.0S 


100.00 

15.66 
14.11 
8.44 
26.85 
89.94 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 


Moisture  at  100°  C, I  96.980 

Calcium  oxide, ,  .026 

I 

Magnesium  oxide, >  .005 

Sodium  oxide, I  .015 


Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter, . 


.241 
.017 
.117 
.124 


96.970 
.026 
.008 
.018 
.233 
.036 
.130 
.104 
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Spinach  {sampled  July  12  y  1893) . 


PlEtl 

(Per  Cent). 


Plat  4 
(Percent). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash, 

"     fibre, 

**     fat, 

**     protein,       .        .        .        .        . 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 


92.80 
7.20 


100.00 


29.47 
12.49 
2.42 
25.45 
80.17 


100.00 


91.63 
8.87 


100.00 

29.06 
11.77 
2.12 
28.53 
28.52 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Calcium  oxide. 
Magnesium  oxide. 
Sodium  oxide. 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,    . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 


92.800 
.054 
.049 
.199 
.838 
.046 
.293 
.273 


91.680 
.065 
.052 
.230 
1.076 
.055 
.382 
.272 
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Beets. 


PlAtl 

(Percent). 


Plat4 

(Per  Out). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Grade  ash, 

"     fibre, 

"fat, 

"     protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 


79.54 
20.46 


100.00 


.  5.46 

5.68 

.88 

14.56 

78.97 


100.00 


82.91 
17.09 


lOO.OO 

5.72 

5.88 

.86 

18.59 

74.45 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Magnesium  oxide. 
Sodium  oxide, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,   . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 
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Cabbage. 


PlAtl 

(Per  Cent). 


Plat  4 
(Per  Cent.). 


Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Dry  matter    . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Grade  ash, 

"     fibre, 

"      fat, 

"      protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 


92.95 

7.05 


100.00 


9.76 

15.69 

1.95 

8.16 

69.44 


100.00 


93.74 
6.26 


100.00 

6.80 

14.57 

2.46 

3.85 

72.32 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 


Moistore  at  100°  C, 
Calcinm  oxide. 
Magnesium  oxide. 
Sodium  oxide. 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,    . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 
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Tomatoes. 


Plat  4 
(Per  Cent). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,   . 


Ayialysis  of  Dry  McUier, 
Crude  ash, 

'•      fibre, 

"      fat, 

**     protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Calcium  oxide. 
Magnesium  oxide, 
Sodium  oxide. 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,    . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 


93.610 
.030 
.019 


.353 

.045 
.170 
.011 


94.440 
.024 
.014 

.356 
.039 
.185 
.021 


•  Not  determined. 
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Potatoes. 


Platl 
(Per  Cent.). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  q/*  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash,     ..... 

"     fibre, 

"fat, 

"      protein,       .... 
Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter. 


80.71 

19.29 

100.00 


4.71 

2.26 

.54 

10.98 

81.51 


100.00 


Plat  4 
(Per  Cent.). 


81.17 
18.83 


100.00 

4.64 

2.35 

.42 

10.06 

82.53 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents. 


Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Calcium  oxide. 
Magnesium  oxide. 
Sodium  oxide, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
I^osphorio  acid,   . 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 
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Field  (7,  Eastern  Portion. 

The  part  of  Field  C  east  of  the  experiment  plats  is  183  by 
131  feety  and  contains  .55  acre,  being  divided  into  two  equal 
portions  by  the  strip  of  uncultivated  land  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  fertilizer  applied  consisted  of 
300  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and  100  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash.  A  strip  20  feet  wide  was  set  off  at  the  western 
side  of  the  portion  for  special  trials  with  vegetables,  etc. 
The  northern  portion  remaining  was  used  for  the  production 
of  carrots  and  the  southern  portion  for  globe  mangolds.  In 
both  cases  the  seed  was  put  in  May  4  and  the  young  plants 
appeared  above  ground  the  14th.  The  field  was  kept  free 
from  weeds  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  mangolds 
were  harvested  on  October  9,  yielding  3,840  pounds  of 
roots,  or  15,368  pounds  per  acre.  The  carrots  were  har- 
vested October  11,  giving  5,563  pounds,  or  22,363  pounds 
per  acre.  The  space  west  of  the  mangolds  was  used  for 
trials  with  oats.  Three  varieties,  sent  on  by  J.  A.  Everett, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  were  tested.  They  were:  No.  1,  Col- 
garry  Gray ;  No.  2,  Rust  Proof;  and  No.  3,  White  Supe- 
rior Scotch.  Two  rows  of  each  (89  feet  long)  were  planted. 
The  oats  were  sown  in  drills  May  4  and  germinated  May  10. 


Height  of  Oata. 
[Inches.] 


June  5 


Jane  12.    Jane  9S. 


JxOjZ. 


No.  1,  Colgarry  Gray, . 

No.  2,  Rust  Proof, 

No.  8,  White  Superior  Scotch. 


16 
12 
15 


23 
18 
26 


30 
20 
30 


The  oats  were  somewhat  affected  by  rust  during  the  season, 
No.  2  suffering  more  than  the  others.  June  29  the  oats  began 
to  head  out.  Nos.  1  and  3  were  cut  July  16 ;  No.  2,  several 
days  later. 
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Yield  of  Oats. 
[Pounds.] 


ToUl 
Weight. 


Grain. 


Per  Cent, 
of  Grain. 


No.  1,  Colgany  Gray,  . 

No.  2,  Rust  Proof, . 

No.  8,  White  Superior  Scotch, 


38 
48 
41 


15 
7J 


23 

38| 

83} 


89.50 
10.40 
18.80 


The  space  west  of  the  carrots  was  given  to  the  raising  of 
peas,  Wisconsin  tree  bean,  bush  lima  bean  and  potatoes. 
The  peas  were  sent  on  for  trial  by  James  J.  H.  Gregory  & 
Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  were  numbered  1,  2  and  3, 
there  being  one  row  of  each.  They  were  planted  May  4, 
coming  up  about  the  11th.  June  11  No.  1  began  to  bloom, 
and  June  14  Nos.  2  and  3,  the  different  rows  having  then  the 
following  heights :  — 

Inches. 

No.  1, 12 

No.  2, 6 

No.  8, 11 

June  25  there  were  pods  ready  for  picking  on  No.  1 ;  June 
29,  on  No.  2,  with  a  few  on  No.  3.  No.  1  proved  to  be  the 
best  yielder. 

West  of  the  peas  was  one  row  each  of  bush  lima  beans  and 
Wisconsin  tree  beans.  The  lima  beans  were  sent  on  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Wisconsin 
tree  beans  by  J.  A.  Everett.  The  Wisconsin  tree  beans  came 
into  bloom  June  25  and  the  bush  lima  beans  on  July  9,  but 
the  latter  failed  to  reach  maturity. 

The  remaining  row  was  planted  to  a  variety  of  potatoes, 
Nos.  1-6  of  which  were  sent  on  by  J.  A.  Everett,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  and  No.  7  by  Richard  Nott,  Burlington,  Vt.  They 
were  planted  May  4,  and  May  17  No.  1  began  to  appear ; 
Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6  on  the  20th ;  No.  7  on  the  23d  and  No.  4 
on  the  24th.  July  5  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  6  were  noted  as  com- 
ing into  bloom,  the  others  being  a  little  later.  August  22 
the  tubers  were  dug,  and  yielded  as  follows :  — 
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No. 

Name. 

No.  of 
Hills. 

No.  of 
Tubers. 

ToUl 
Weight. 

Market. 

able 
Tubers 

Weight. 

Small 
Tubers. 

Weight 

1 

Early  Everett,     . 

68 

lbs.  oz. 
10    14 

84 

lbs.  oz. 
7    12 

84 

Ibs.oz. 
3 

2 

Rural  New  Yorker,   . 

63 

9    12 

39 

8    10 

14 

1    4 

8 

Colossal,      . 

74 

13    12 

43 

10    12 

31 

3 

4 

Heavyweight,  . 

77 

7    14 

15 

3 

62 

4    14 

5 

Everett's  Six  Weeks, 

64 

5    11 

16 

2    13 

48 

2    14 

6 

Green  Mountain, 

68 

12    4 

40 

0    15 

28 

2    5 

7 

Nott*s  Seedling  No.  7, 

19 

3    9 

13 

8    8 

6 

6 

0) 

CO 


ill 


JJT 


iT 


.ZZ2r 


QaOG> 

(fJtsC^.  O't.**.  *^., 

^tU^^dojtUlj 

(3<uU^*^^ 
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o 
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4.     Experiments  with  Forage   Crops   (Twenty-seven). 

Field  D. 

This  field  has  been  used  for  the  past  three  years  for  the 
raising  of  a  variety  of  reputed  annual  and  perennial  fodder 
crops,  in  the  majority  of  cases  new  to  our  section  of  the 
country,  to  study  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soil. 
Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised  on  a  larger  scale  success- 
fully and  profitably  for  the  support  of  our  dairy  stock,  as 
southern  cow-pea,  serradella,  early-maturing  soja  bean,  late- 
maturing  soja  bean,  summer  vetch  and  oats,  sununer  vetch 
and  barley,  and  vetch,  oats  and  horse  bean. 

The  field  is  328  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  covering  an 
area  of  22,960  square  feet,  or  .527  acre.  The  field  was 
ploughed  April  30,  and  May  1  a  fertilizer  mixture  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  The  fertilizer 
was  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  The  different  crops 
were  planted  in  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  were 
kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  season.  They  were 
arranged  in  the  field  during  the  past  season  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  at  the  west  end :  — 

Prickly  comf rey  {Symphytum  officinalis) . 

Alfalfa  {Medicdgo  sativa) . 

Kidney  vetch  {AiUhyllis  vulneraria) . 

Forest  pea  or  flat  pea  (LcUhyrus  sylvestris). 

Crimson  clover  {Tnfolium  incarnatum). 

Alsike  clover  (  Trifolium  hybridum) . 

Medium  red  clover  (  Trifolium  medium) . 

Sainfoin  {Onobrychis  sativa) . 

Japanese  clover  (Lespedeza  striata). 

Winter  rape  (Brassica  napus) . 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  {Brassica  napus). 

Serradella  (Ornithopus  sativus) . 

Vetch  {Vicia  sativa) . 

Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus  alba) . 

Yellow  lupine  (Lupintcs  lutens). 

Blue  lupine  (Lvpinus  perennis) . 

White  lupine  (Lupinus  alba). 

Southern  cow-pea  {Dolichos  sinensis). 
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Horse  bean  (Viciafaba). 
Early-maturing  soja  bean  (Soja  hispida) . 
Late-maturing  soja  bean  (Soja  hiapida) . 
Silver-hull  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  escidentum) . 
Japanese  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculeTitum) . 
Common  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculentum). 
Hog  millet. 
Golden  wonder  millet. 
Spanish  peanut. 

Prickly  comfrey  (Symphytum  officinalis)^  one  row.  The 
roots  remained  in  the  ground  and  wintered  well  during  the 
winter  of  1893-94,  but  were  moved  to  their  present  position 
before  the  field  was  ploughed  during  the  spring.  The  crop 
made  a  good  growth,  coming  into  bloom  June  1.  June  U 
a  part  of  it  was  cut  for  feeding  (containing  86.67  per  cent, 
moisture)  ;  the  remainder  was  cut  June  21 .  A  second  growth 
was  made,  which  was  cut  during  the  fall.  Following  is 
given  the  analysis  of  the  crop :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 86.67 

Dry  matter, 13.83 

100.00 
Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 21.12 

"     fibre, 11.03 

"fat, 2.06 

"      protein, 17.49 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 48.00 

100.00 
Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 86.79 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.80 

Potassium  oxide, 6.76 

Phosphoric  acid, .87 

This  plant  haa  been  recommended  as  a  forage  crop  for 
dairy  stock  which  can  be  grown  upon  lands  where  legu- 
minous crops  feil  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Alfalfa  (Medicago  saliva)  ^  five  rows.  The  seed  was  pur- 
chased of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  twenty  cents 
per  pound.     The  seed  was  sown  May  10,  appearing  above 
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^ound  May  17.  The  plants  were  twelve  inches  high  July 
3,  fourteen  inches  high  July  10.  They  suffered  greatly  from 
the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  Following  is  an  average 
analysis  of  the  crop  as  hay :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  lOO^C 9.60 

Dry  matter, 91.40 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, !        .        .        .  8.11 

.«     fibre, 29.72 

"fat, 1.66 

•*     protein, 14.22 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 46.20 

100.00 
Dry  matter  contains :  -^ 

Nitrogen, 2.21 

Potassium  oxide, 1.55 

Phosphoric  acid, .56 

We  have  experimented  with  alfalfa  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  station,  as  will  be  noted  from  pre- 
vious annual  reports,  with  but  little  encouragement,  as  the 
crop  suffered  seriously  from  winter-killing. 

Kidney  vetch  {Anihyllia  wlnerarid)  ^  five  rows.  The 
jaeed  was  sown  May  10,  the  plants  appearing  May  25. 
Being  a  perennial,  the  growth  of  the  present  season  was  but 
alight.  Below  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  second  growth, 
•cut  when  in  bloom :  — 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 80.85 

Dry  matter, 19.15 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 13.28 

"      fibre, 14.94 

"fat, 3.51 

"     protem, 18.43 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 48.94 

100.00 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.94 

Potassium  oxide, 1.75 

Phosphoric  acid, .44 
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This  plant  prospers  particularly  upon  a  sandy  soil,  where 
other  leguminous  plants  fail  to  give  satisfiictory  returns. 
Its  cultivation  has  of  late  received  considerable  attention  in 
leading  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  for  the  above  reason. 

Flat  pea  or  forest  pea  (^Lathyrua  sylvestris)^  six  rows. 
Four  rows  remained  in  the  ground  from  last  season,  but, 
having  winter-killed  somewhat,  they  were  combined  into 
two.  On  May  10  four  rows  were  sown  with  seed  obtained 
of  Delano  Bros.,  Le#  Park,  Neb.  The  young  plants  began 
to  appear  above  ground  June  6.  The  two  rows  of  older 
plants  made  a  good  growth,  coming  into  bloom  June  18. 
It  was  cut  July  12  for  feeding,  having  then  formed  a  number 
of  pods.     The  sample  for  analysis  was  taken  at  this  time :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  lOOo  C, 78.8a 

Dry  matter, 21.20 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Maiter. 

Crude  ash, 9.8& 

"      fibre, 28.27 

"fat 8.29 

"      protein, 27. 2^ 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 81.83 

lOO.OO 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 4.36^ 

Potassium  oxide, 2.57 

Phosphoric  acid, .90 

Our  results  thus  far  obtained  are  not  encouraging  as  far  as^ 
adaptation  to  our  clime  and  soil  is  concerned.  The  plant 
grows  slowly  during  its  earlier  period,  and  has  suffered 
repeatedly  from  winter-killing.  Its  high  nutritive  value 
may  be  judged  from  the  above  analysis.  Whether  it  is 
acceptable  to  dairy  stock  as  green  fodder  is  somewhat  in 
question.  Judging  from  the  observations  of  others,  its  best 
use  is  as  silage. 

Crimson  clover  (TrifoUum  tncaimatum) y  six  rows.  The 
seed  was  sown  May  10,  appearing  above  ground  the  15th. 
The  growth  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  promis- 
ing, but  the  dry  weather  made  practically  a  failure  of  it  as 
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far  as  yield  was  concerned.  The  seed  was  purchased  of 
J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound.  As  the  crop  had  suffered  from  the  drought 
considerably  when  reaching  its  maturity,  the  analysis  was 
left  for  another  season. 

Alsike  clover  {TrifoUum  hyhridum)^  six  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  10,  the  young  plants  beginning  to  appear 
above  ground  May  17.  This  crop  was  also  seriously  affected 
by  the  drought.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  New  York,  at  25  cents  per  pound.  An  average 
analysis  of  the  dry  material  is  given  below :  — 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 9.93 

Dry  matter, 90.07 

lOO.OO 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 11.90 

"     fibre, 26.17 

"fat, 2.68 

**     protein, 16.63 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 42.72 

100.00 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.48 

Potassium  oxide, 2.47 

Phosphoric  acid, .74 

This  variety  of  clover  has  served  us  well  in  our  meadows, 
it  being  seeded  every  two  years  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
pounds  per  acre,  applied  in  the  spring. 

Medium  red  clover  (  TrifoUum  medium) ,  five  rows.  The 
seed  was  sown  May  10,  first  appearing  above  ground  May 
17.  The  crop  did  not  make  sufficient  growth,  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather,  so  that  it  was  not  cut.  The  seed  was  pur- 
chased of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  Below  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  dry 
fodder :  — 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 11.41 

Dry  matter, 88.59 

100.00 
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Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

PerCenL 

Crude  ash, 9.84 

"     fibre 27.51 

"fat, 2.18 

"      protein, 15.75 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 44.77 

100.00 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.37 

Potassium  oxide, 2.48 

Fhosplioric  acid, 48 

As  this  is  the  standard  variety  of  clover  for  use  on  grass 
lands,  no  further  discussion  with  regard  to  its  merits  is 
needed. 

Sainfoin  {Onobrychis  sativa)^  four  rows.  The  sainfoin 
remained  in  the  ground  from  last  year,  the  fiye  rows  being 
reduced  to  four.  It  started  into  growth  well,  and  May  19 
had  commenced  to  bloom.  It  was  sampled  for  analysis 
on  May  28  and  June  7,  being  cut  for  feeding  June  11, 
when  thirty  inches  high.  It  made  a  very  good  second 
growth,  coming  into   bloom  July  17. 


May  28 
(Percent,). 


Jane  7 
(PerCeol.). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  MaUer. 
Crude  ash, 

"      fibre, 

"      fat, 

*'      protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 


79.49 
20.61 


100.00 


8.06 
22.62 

2.83 

15.95 

50.55 

100.00 


76.27 
28.73 


100.00 

9.56 
22.49 

2.78 

18.11 

47.06 

100.00 
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Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, .        .12.17 

Dry  matter  containB :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.99 

Potassium  oxide, 2.29 

Fhosphoric  acid, :        ...        .86 

This  crop  requires  a  calcareous  soil  and  dry  subsoil  to  do 
its  best. 

Japanese  clover  (Lespedeza  striata) ,  five  rows.  Seed  sown 
May  10,  first  appearing  above  ground  June  1.  Being  a  per- 
ennial, the  plant  did  not  make  sufficient  growth  to  permit  of 
an  analysis.  The  seed  was  sent  on  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Winter  rape  (Brasstca  napus)^  five  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  10,  the  young  plants  appearing  above  ground 
May  15.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  July  6  a  portion  of  the  rape  was  cut  and 
fed  out,  being  about  fourteen  inches  high*  Analysis  at  this 
period :  — 

Per  On  t. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 83.84 

Dry  matter, 16.66 

100.00 
Analysts  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash 22.44 

"     fibre, 12.26 

"fat, 8.06 

•♦     protein, 15.16 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 47.08 

100.00 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  (Brasstca  naptcs)^  five  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  10,  appearing  above  ground  May  17.  It 
made  a  good  growth.  July  6  one  row  was  cut  for  feeding, 
being  twenty-three  inches  high  at  the  time.  Analysis  of  a 
sample  taken  at  this  time  showed  it  to  have  the  following 
composition :  — 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 94.67 

Diy  matter, 5.48 

ibo.oo 
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Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Per  Cent 

Crude  a«h, 16.11 

"      fibre, 18.96 

"fat, 8.80 

"      protein, 12.86 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 42.27 

100.00 

Both  varieties  of  rape  are  known  as  valuable  fodder  plants, 
as  well  as  suitable  crops  for  green  manuring.  Neither  of 
these  varieties  come  to  blooming  during  the  present  season. 
They  are  expected  to  furnish  valuable  green  fodder  during 
the  coining  season. 

Serradella  (  Omtlliopus  sativus) ,  five  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  10,  the  plants  appearing  above  ground  May  21. 
The  crop  made  a  good  growth,  coming  into  bloom  July  5. 
July  10  the  plants  were  eleven  inches  high.  The  seed  was 
purchased  of  Henry  Nungesser,  New  York,  at  ten  cents  per 
pound.  Following  is  given  an  average  of  the  analyses  of 
serradella  made  at  the  station  :  — 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 82.41 

Dry  matter, 17.59 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash,      .        .       ' 10.99 

"     fibre, 30.03 

"fat, 2.41 

"      protein, 15.01 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 41.51 

lOO.OO 
Fertilizing  Constituents. 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.40 

Potassium  oxide, 70 

Phosphoric  acid, 84 

We  have  used  serradella  for  several  years  as  a  fodder  crop 
for  green  fodder  as  well  as  silage.  It  has  been  raised  in 
drills  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  yielding  nine  and  one-half 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre. 
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Spring  vetch  (  Vicia  saliva).  The  vetch  was  sown  April 
26,  the  seed  coming  up  May  4.  Seed  was  used  at  the  rate 
of  forty-five  pounds  per  acre.  The  vetch  came  into  bloom 
June  23,  when  twenty-eight  inches  high.  The  seed  was 
purchased  of  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  seven 
cents  per  pound.  Analysis  of  the  dried  crop  shows  it  to 
have  the  following  composition :  — 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 9.90 

Dry  matter, 91.10 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

€rodeash, 8.24 

''      fibre, 80.27 

"fat, 2.60 

"      protein, 15.09 

2^itrogen-fi:«e  extract  matter, 43.80 

100.00 
Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture  at  100^  C. 8.21 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.40 

Hiosphoric  acid, .86 

Potassium  oxide, 8.00 

Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus  alba)^  five  rows.  This  crop 
remained  in  the  ground  from  last  year.  It  started  into 
growth  early,  and  on  May  28  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
north  end  of  each  of  the  rows  was  cut  for  feeding,  being 
about  thirty  inches  high.  June  7  another  portion  was  cut 
for  feeding,  being  thirty-six  inches  in  height.  June  18  the 
plants  were  coming  into  bloom  at  forty-five  inches  in  height. 
June  22  the  remaining  portion  was  cut  and  fed  out,  being 
five  feet  in  height.  The  seed  was  bought  of  Henry  Nun- 
gesser.  New  York,  at  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Analysis 
of  the  crop  collected  at  different  dates  gave  the  following 
results :  — 
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PE«  CE5T. 

MayM. 

June  7. 

Jonefi 

Moisture  at  100*^  C. 

87.43 

80.99 

75.86 

Dry  matter, 

12.51 

19.01 

24.  U 

Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Crude  ash, 

11.67 

10.21 

7.71 

"      fibre, 

24.43 

29.98 

83.99 

"fat, 

3.51 

2.76 

2.88 

"     protein, 

23.37 

18.62 

17.18 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 

37.02 

38.43 

38.24 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

This  crop  furnishes  a  liberal  amount  of  fodder  the  first 
aud  second  years.  It  should  be  cut  before  the  plant  reaches 
blooming,  to  preserve  its  succulent  character.  When  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  stage  of  growth  it  becomes  coarse  and 
is  rejected  by  cattle. 

Yellow  lupine  (Lupintia  lutens)^  six  rows.  The  seed  was 
sown  May  9,  coming  up  May  23,  but  not  germinating  very 
well.  July  12  the  plants  were  coming  into  bloom,  being 
about  one  foot  in  height.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  D. 
Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  Analysis  of  the  plant 
shows  it  to  have  the  following  composition  :  — 

PwOnt 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 86.05 

Dry  matter, 13.95 

lOO.OO 

Analysis  of  Dry  McUter, 

Crude  ash, 11.  U 

"     fibre, 27.10 

"fat, 1.87 

"     protein, 17.84 

Nitrogen-iree  extract  matter, 42.05 

100.00 
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Fertilizing  Constituents, 

"Dry  matter  contains :  —  Per  cent 

Nitrogen, 2.66 

Potassium  oxide,   . 2.96 

Phosphoric  acid, .61 

Blue  lupine  (Lupinits  coeruletts),  three  rows.  The  seed 
was  sown  May  9,  the  plants  appearing  above  ground  May 
19.  The  plants  came  into  bloom  July  12,  when  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorburn, 
New  York,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

White  lupine  {Lupinus  albus),  six  rows.  The  seed  was 
gown  May  9,  the  young  plants  appearing  above  ground  May 
19.  The  plants  came  into  bloom  June  28.  July  10  it  was 
noted  as  being  twenty-five  inches  high.  The  seed  was  pur- 
chased of  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  at  six  cents  per 
pound.     The  composition  of  the  plant  is  stated  below :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 85.86 

Dry  matter, 14.65 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Grade  ash, 5.03 

"      fibre, 81.18 

"fat 2.41 

"      protein, 18.71 

Nitrogen-iree  extract  matter, 42.6? 

100.00 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 

"Dtj  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.99 

Potassium  oxide, 1.73 

Phosphoric  acid, .35 

The  lupines  have  served  us  well  as  green  manuring  crops. 
They  may  be  seeded  the  beginning  of  May  and  are  ready  to 
be  ploughed  under  the  beginning  of  June,  or  may  be  seeded 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  are  ready  for  ploughing  under 
the  latter  part  of  September. 
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Southern  cow-pea  (Doltchos  sinensis)  j  five  rows.  The 
seed  was  sown  May  9,  the  young  plants  appearing  above 
ground  May  19.  The  crop  made  a  good  growth,  and  was 
sampled  for  analysis  on  August  28  and  October  2.  The 
seed  was  purchased  of  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
The  analysis  of  the  crop  showed  the  following  composi- 
tion :  — 


Aiifrn8t28 
(Per  Cent.). 


October) 
(Per  Cent). 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter,  . 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"      fibre, 

"fat, 

•*      protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 


81.81 
18.19 


100.00 


11.20 
17.87 
4.63 
17.19 
49.11 


100.00 


80.60 
19.40 


100.00 

9.96 
20.53 

8.81 
16.41 
49.30 


100.00 


Two  prominent  varieties  (Clay  and  Whippoorwill)  have 
been  raised  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
served  us  well  as  fodder  crops  either  green  or  in  the  form 
of  silage.  None  of  these  varieties  mature  seed  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Horse  bean  (  Vicia  faba)^  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown 
May  9,  and  first  appeared  above  ground  May  21.  The 
plants  first  began  to  blossom  June  28.  July  10  the  plants 
had  reached  a  height  of  twenty-one  inches.  Below  is  given 
an  analysis  of  the  crop  with  pods  forming :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 84.83 

Dry  matter, 15.17 


100.00 
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Analysis  of  Dry  Matter,  per  Gent. 

Grade  ash, 6.75 

"     fibre, 28.17 

"fat, 2.81 

"     protein, 16.68 

Nitxogen-free  extract  matter, 47.09 

100.00 

Horse  bean  stands  our  climate  extremely  well,  the  medium- 
sized  variety  seeming  to  be  the  best  for  us.  We  have  during 
the  past  year  raised  it  as  a  mixed  crop  with  vetch  and  oats, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  results. 

Early-maturing  soja  bean  (/So/a  huptda),  raised  on  Field 
A.  The  seed  was  planted  May  12,  in  drills  two  and  one-half 
feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  per  acre.  The  young 
plants  began  to  appear  May  21.  July  24  the  plants  on  the 
different  plats  began  to  bloom.  The  jdeld  of  the  crop  was 
affected  considerably  by  the  dry  weather.  The  crop  was  cut 
August  28,  being  put  into  a  silo  with  com  for  the  production 
of  a  mixed  silage.  Below  is  given  the  analysis  of  the  above 
crop :  — 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 65.98 

Dry  matter, 84.02 

100.00 
Analysts  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash 9.69 

**      fibre, 17.28 

"fat, 2.96 

"      protein, 20.13 

Nitrogen-fi:«e  extract  matter, 49.94 

100.00 

Later-maturing  soja  bean  (Soja  hisptda)^  five  rows.  The 
seed  was  sown  May  9,  the  young  plants  first  appearing  above 
ground  May  21.  The  crop  made  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
and  was  sampled  for  analysis  at  two  different  periods.  The 
seed  was  obtained  of  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  samples'  collected  are 
as  follows :  — 
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AognstSS 
(P^OeaC). 


Octobers 
(Per  Gent). 


Moisture  at  100<^  C^ 
Diy  matter,  . 


68.U 

81.89 


Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Grade  ash, 

"     fibre, 

"     fot, 

•*     protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 


100.00 


100.00 


10.34  8.4S 

21.09  21.20 

8.11     '        2.S4 


27.49 
87.97 


100.00 


28.16 

44.84 


100.00 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 


Dry  matter  contains :  — 
Nitrogen, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,    . 


*  Not  determined. 

The  above  samples  were  raised  on  Field  A,  in  1892,  in 
drills  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  using  seventy  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  securing  on  an  average  nine  to  ten  tons 
per  acre,  which  served  as  mixed  ensilage  with  com.  The 
addition  of  leguminous  plants,  as  clover,  soja  beans,  serra- 
della,  etc.,  to  com  for  silage  tends  to  counteract  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  com  silage  and  furnishes  a  most  acceptable 
article  for  feeding. 

Silver-hull  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esculerUum)^  eight 
rows.  The  seed  was  sown  May  9,  the  young  plants  appear- 
ing above  ground  May  16.  It  came  into  bloom  June  18, 
and  was  cut  for  feeding  out  July  14,  when  about  three  feet 
in  height.  The  seed  was  purchased  of  J.  M.  Thorbum  & 
Co.,  New  York,  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  An  analysis  of  tiie 
dried  crop,  cut  when  in  bloom,  gave  the  following  results :  — 
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Percent, 

Moisture  at  KXP  C, 8.91 

Dry  matter, 91.09 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 10.17 

"      fibre, , 27.07 

"fat, 2.65 

**      protein, 12.22 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 47.99 

100.00 
Fertilizing  Ingredients. 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 1.95 

Potassium  oxide, 2.61 

Phosphoric  acid, .94 

Japanese  buckwheat  (^Fagopyrum  esculentum)  ^  seven  rows. 
The  seed  was  sown  May  9,  the  young  plants  appearing  above 
ground  May  16.  The  first  blossoms  appeared  June  18,  and 
the  crop  was  cut  for  green  fodder  July  14.  The  seed  was 
purchased  of  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  ten 
cents  per  pound.  Below  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  air- 
dried  material,  collected  when  in  bloom :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 5.71 

Dry  matter, 94.29 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 12.36 

"      fibre, 86.02 

"fat, 2.22 

"      protein, .  10.80 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 88.60 

100.00 
Fertilizing  ConstituerUs. 

Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nibx)gen, 1.72 

Potassium  oxide, 3.51 

Phosphoric  acid, .90 

Both  the  silver-hull  and  Japanese  varieties  of  buckwheat 
are  on  the  whole  larger  plants  and  more  foliaceous,  and 
consequently  yield  a  larger  amount  per  acre.  The  Japanese 
variety  seems  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
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Common  buckwheat  {Fagopyrum  esmlentum)^  seven  rows. 
The  seed  was  sown  May  9,  the  young  plants  appearing  above 
ground  May  18.  June  18  the  plants  came  into  bloom.  July 
13  the  crop  was  cut  and  fed  out.  The  seed  was  obtained  of 
D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  at  five  cents  per  pound. 
Below  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  dried  material :  — 

Per  Cat 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 8.60 

Dry  matter, 91.50 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, ;        .        .        .        .  14.63 

"      fibre, 19.35 

"fat. 8.(H 

"     protein, 17.90 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 45.08 

100.00 
Ferliliziyig  ConstUuents, 
Dry  matter  contains :  — 

Nitrogen, 2.866 

Potassium  oxide, 3.504 

Phosphoric  acid, 547 

Common  buckwheat  yields  somewhat  less  than  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  varieties,  yet  its  nutritive  character, 
under  a  corresponding  system  of  cultivation  and  manuring, 
exceeds  that  of  either  one. 

Hog  millet,  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown  May  9,  and 
began  to  come  up  May  17.  This  variety  did  not  make  as 
satis&ctory  growth  as  the  next.  It  commenced  to  head  out 
July  10,  when  twenty-four  inches  high.  The  seed  was  sent 
on  by  the  Northrup,  Braslon,  Goodwin  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Golden  wonder  millet,  five  rows.  The  seed  was  sown 
May  9,  and  began  to  come  up  May  17.  The  crop  made  a 
very  good  growth,  and  July  9  began  to  head  out,  when 
twenty-six  inches  high.  The  seed  was  sent  on  by  the 
Northrup,  Braslon,  Goodwin  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  millets  both  yield  a  large  crop,  but,  as  the  seed  was 
somewhat  mixed,  no  weights  have  been  taken. 
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Spanish  peanut  {Ardchis  hypogcea)^  two  rows.  The  pea^ 
nuts  were  planted  May  10,  coming  into  bloom  July  16.  As 
the  amount  of  seed  received  and  used  was  small,  no  data 
are  given  with  regard  to  yield,  etc.  The  peanuts  were  sent 
on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  seeded  down  during  the  early  part  of  September, 
1894,  rye,  winter  vetch  and  rye  and  dwarf  Essex  rape,  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  supply  of  valuable  green  fodder  during 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May.  The  winter  vetch  used  for 
this  purpose  was  especially  imported,  to  test  its  adaptation 
to  our  climate.  Previous  experiments  in  this  direction 
failed,  as  we  suppose,  on  account  of  getting  summer  vetch 
in  place  of  winter  vetch. 
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Field  "D."  — Arrangement  of  Crops  raised. 


1892. 


Artichoke. 


Prick  ley  Comfrey. 

F^rethrum^ 

Forest  Pea. 
Staci^^^^^^^ 

Kidney  Vetch. 


Winter  Rape. 

Sainfoin. 

Yellow  Trefoil. 

Spring  Vetch. 

Bokhara  Clover. 

Summer  Rape. 

Horse  Bean. 

Serradella. 

Soja  Bean. 

Cow-pea. 

Jackson  Wonder  Bean. 

Blue  Lupine. 

Whrt^^^^^^  

Yellow  Lupine. 


Silver-hull  Buckwheat. 


Japanese  Buckwheat. 


Common  Buckwheat. 


1893. 


W 


Minnesota  Corn. 
White  Lupine. 
Yellow  Lupine. 
Prick^^^^ 


Pyrethrum. 
Forest  Pea. 
Late  Soja  Bean. 
Kidney  Vetch. 


Early  White  Soja  Bean. 

Sainfoin. 

Eariy  Black  Soja  Bean. 
Cow-pea. 
Serradella. 
Spring  Vetch. 
Bokhara  Clover. 
Horse  Bean. 
Kaffir  Corn. 
Common  Buckwheat. 
Japanese  Buckwheat. 
Silver-hull  Buckwheat 
Summer  Rape. 


Carrots. 


1894. 


W 


Prickly  Ocmifrey^ 
Alfalfa. 


Kidney  Vetch. 


Lathynis  syfvestris. 
Crimson  Clover. 


Alsike  Clover. 
Medium  Red  Clover. 


Sainfoin. 


Japanese  Clover. 


Winter  Rape. 


Essex  Rape. 


Serradella. 


Bokhara  Clover. 
Yellow  Lupine. 


Blue  Lupine. 


White  Lupine. 


Southern  Cow-pea. 


Horse  Bean. 


Late  Soja  Bean. 


Silver-hull  Buckwheat 


Japanese  Buckwheat 


Common  Buckwheat 


Hog  Millet  I 

Golden  Wonder  Millet 
Spanish  Peanut  | 


Scale  of  length,  50  feet  to  I  Inch. 
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Compilation  of  AncUysea  of  Fodder  Articles  raised  (1894) 

• 

100  Pabts  or  Dbt  Mattsb 

i 

CONTAIN  — 

CONTAINS  ~ 

Name  op  Cbop. 

u 

o 

5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

04 

l&i 

f 

.a 
OS 

/.    Legumifunu  PUmtt. 

triM) 

21.20 

0.86 

28.27 

8.29 

27.20 

81.88 

4.86 

.90 

2.67 

LatenuUnrlDg  so  a  bean,   . 

29.09 

10.84 

21.09 

8.11 

27.49 

87.97 

4.39 

. 

. 

Lftte-mattirlng  so,  la  bean,   . 

81.89 

8.43 

21.20 

2.84 

28.18 

44.84 

8.70 

— 

- 

Sarly-matnringsoja  bean, . 
Bokhara  dover,  . 

84.02 

9.09 

17.28 

2.90 

90.18 

49.04 

8.22 

. 

_ 

12.67 

11.07 

24.43 

8.61 

28.87 

87.02 

8.78 

. 

— 

Bokhara  clover,  . 

19.01 

10.21 

29.98 

2.70 

18.02 

88.48 

2.97 

. 

. 

Bokhara  clover  (In  bloom). 

24.14 

7.71 

88.99 

2.88 

17.18 

88.24 

2.90 

. 

. 

Kidney  yetch,      . 

19.16 

13.28 

14.94 

3.61 

18.43 

48.94 

2.94 

.44 

1.76 

White  Inpioe,      . 

14.66 

6.08 

81.18 

2.41 

18.71 

42.07 

2.99 

.86 

1.78 

Yellow  lupine,     .       . 

18.96 

11.14 

27.10 

1.87 

17.84 

42.06 

2.60 

.01 

2.90 

Bontbem  cow-pea. 

18.19 

11.20 

17.87 

4.03 

17.19 

49.11 

2.76 

.68 

1.04 

Alaike  clover,      . 

90.07 

11.90 

20.17 

2.68 

16.03 

42.72 

2.48 

.74 

2.47 

Medinm  red  clover,     . 

88.69 

9.84 

27.61 

2.18 

16.76 

44.77 

2.87 

.48 

2.48 

Sainfoin,       .... 

23.78 

9.66 

22.49 

2.78 

18.11 

47.00 

2.99 

.80 

2.29 

Spring  vetch, 

Serradella,   .... 

91.10 

8.24 

80.27 

2.60 

16.09 

48.80 

2.40 

.80 

3.00 

17.59 

10.99 

80.08 

2.41 

16.01 

41.61 

2.40 

.84 

.70 

Al&lfa,         .... 

91.40 

8.11 

29.72 

1.06 

14.22 

40.20 

2.21 

.60 

1.66 

//.    Misc€Uaneau$  Orop9. 

Com  moo  buckwheat,  . 

91.80 

14.08 

10.86 

8.04 

17.90 

46.08 

2.87 

.66 

8.60 

Silver.hull  buckwheat,       . 

91.09 

10.17 

27.07 

2.66 

12.22 

47.99 

1.96 

.94 

2.01 

Prickly  comfrey. 
Dwarf  Baaez  rape,     . 

94.29 

12.80 

80.02 

2.22 

10.80 

88.60 

1.7a 

.90 

3.61 

13.83 

21.12 

11.03 

2.00 

17.49 

48.00 

2.80 

.87 

6.70 

6.48 

10.11 

18.90 

3.80 

12.80 

42.27 

2.06 

• 

— 

Winter  rape, 

10.60 

22.44 

12.20 

8.00 

16.10 

47.08 

2.42 

- 

- 

1 

Dry  Matter  contains— 

Nam B  or  Cbop. 

•g 

• 

1 

i 

i 

II 

///.    Mixed  Cropt  (DrUd). 
Vetch  and  oate.  Field  G,  1894,   .... 
Vetch  and  oau.  Field  B,  Plat  16, 1894,     .       . 
Vetch  and  oata.  Field  B.  Plat  10, 1894,      .        . 
Vetch  and  barley,  Field  B,  Plat  18, 1894, .       . 
Vetch  and  barley.  Field  B,  Plat  14. 1894. .       . 
Vetch,  oata  and  horse  bean.  Field  B,  Plat  11, 
1894 

91.06 
90.04 
90.06 
91.61 
90.70 

89.81 

4.48 
9.69 
8.09 
4.04 
7.80 

10.80 

27.78 
29.83 
81.28 
82.26 
82.68 

80.07 

2.62 
8.18 
2.03 
2.12 
2.60 

2.70 

22.60 
18.88 
16.10 
14.44 
18.80 

18.98 

42.60 
88.67 
42.24 
40.66 
48.70 

n.94 

The  raising  of  fodders  richer  in  nitrogenous  constituents 
than  our  meadow  growth  (upland  meadow  hay)  and  pasture 
growth  enables  us  to  reduce  the  expenses  for  commercial  con- 
centrated feed  stuffs  to  produce  the  desired  well-balanced 
nutritive  fodder  rations  for  our  &rm  live  stock. 
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How  can  Forage  Crops  assist  in  improving  the  Productive- 
ness of  our  Farm  Lands? 

The  consideration  of  this  important  question  claims  the 
serious  attention  of  every  thinking  and  progressive  farmer, 
for  nobody  questions  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  his  work  depends  in  a  controlling 
degree  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  his  resources  of  plant  food  and  on  a  liberal  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  latter. 

An  insufficient  supply  of  suitable  manurial  matter,  required 
for  the  successful  and  liberal  production  of  the  crops  to  be 
raised,  is  at  present  universally  recognized  as  being  the  most 
fatal  circumstance  in  any  system  of  fanning  for  profit. 
Adopting  this  conclusion  as  the  correct  verdict  of  past  and 
present  experience  in  agricultural  industries,  it  becomes  most 
desirable,  in  the  interest  of  satisfactory  pecuniary  returns, 
that  every  available  manurial  resource  of  the  fiarm  should  be 
turned  to  account  to  its  fiill  extent.  To  secure  this  end  toe 
are  advised  to  begin  the  work  with  a  timely  thorough  mechani- 
cal preparation  of  the  soil  under  cultivation;  to  select  the 
crops  to  be  raised  ^  as  far  as  practicable^  with  reference  to  their 
tendency  of  economizing  existing  natural  resources  of  planl 
food;  to  increase  the  latter  to  the  fill  extent  of  suitable  home- 
mude  manure  on  hand^  and  to  supplement  the  latter  liberally  by 
buying  commercial  concentrated  fodder  articles  and  commercial 
fertilizer y  as  far  as  circumstances  advise. 

To  again  discuss  *  briefly  one  of  the  means  of  developing 
and  economizing  manurial  sources  of  the  &rm  is  the  object 
of  this  chapter. 

On  Production  and  Selection  of  Fodder  Crops. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  agriculture,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  has  shown  that  the  original 
productiveness  of  farm  lands  in  all  civilized  countries,  even 
in  the  most  favored  localities,  has  suffered  in  the  course  of 
time  a  gradual  decline.  This  general  decline  in  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  under  cultivation  has  been  ascribed,  with  much 

*  See  ftnnaal  reports  for  1889  (page  189)  and  1890  (page  135) ;  also  Bolletiii  No.  36. 
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propriety  in  the  majority  of  instances,  mainly  to  two  causes, 
namely :  a  gradual  but  serious  reduction  in  the  area  occupied 
by  forage  crops,  natural  pastures  and  meadows;  and  a 
marked  decline  in  the  annual  yield  of  fodder  upon  large 
tracts  of  land  but  ill  suited  for  a  permanent  cultivation  of 
grasses,  — the  main  reliance  of  fodder  production  at  the  time. 
A  serious  £a.lling  off  in  the  annual  yield  of  pastures  and 
meadows  was  followed  usually  by  a  reduction  in  ferm  live 
stock,  which  in  turn  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  principal 
home  resource  of  manurial  matter.  This  chapter  in  the 
history  of  farm  management  has  repeated  itself  in  most 
countries.  The  unsatisfistctory  results  of  that  system  of  farm- 
ing find  still  an  abundant  illustration  in  the  present  exhausted 
condition  of  a  comparatively  large  area  of  farm  lands  in  New 
England. 

Scientific  investigations  carried  on  during  the  past  fifty 
years  for  the  particular  benefit  of  agriculture  have  not  only 
been  instrumental  in  recognizing  the  principal  causes  of  an 
almost  universal  periodical  decline  of  the  original  fertility 
of  farm  lands,  but  have  also  materially  assisted  by  field 
experiments  and  otherwise  in  introducing  eflScient  remedies 
to  arrest  the  noted  decline  in  the  annual  yield  of  our  most 
prominent  farm  crops.  As  a  scanty  supply  of  manurial 
matter,  due  to  a  serious  falling  off  of  one  of  the  principal 
fodder  crops  (pastures  and  meadow  growth),  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  less  remunerative  crops,  and  thus 
indirectly  has  proved  to  be  the  main  cause  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  products  of  the  animal  industry  of  the  farm, 
— milk  and  meat,  —  it  is  but  natural  that  the  remedies 
devised  should  include,  as  one  of  the  foremost  recommenda- 
tions, a  more  liberal  production  of  nutritious  fodder  crops. 
The  soundness  of  this  advice  is  to-day  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  most  successful  agricultural  regions  of  the  world.  An 
intensive  system  of  cultivation  has  replaced  in  those  locali- 
ties the  extensive  one  of  preceding  periods ;  although  the 
area  under  cultivation  for  the  production  of  general  farm 
crops  has  been  reduced,  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  fioirm  has  increased  materially  in  consequence  of  a  more 
liberal  cultivation  of  reputed  fodder  crops.  The  change  has 
been  gradual  and  the  results  are  highly  satisfiEtctory. 
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Viewing  our  own  present  condition,  we  notice  that  well- 
paying  grass  land,  good  natural  meadow,  with  rich  and 
extensive  pastures,  are  rather  an  exception  than  the  role. 
The  benefits  derived  from  indiflferently  yielding  natoial 
pastures  are  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  low  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  fodder  is  frequently,  in  a  large  degree,  set 
off  by  a  mere  chance  distribution  of  the  manure  produced. 
A  continued  cultivation  of  one  and  the  same  crop  upon  the 
same  land,  without  a  liberal,  rational  system  of  manuring, 
has  caused  in  many  instances  a  one-sided  exhaustion  of  ibe 
land  under  cultivation.  This  circumstance  has  frequently 
been  brought  about  in  a  marked  degree  by  a  close  rotation 
of  mixed  grasses  (meadow  growth)  and  of  our  next  main 
reliance  for  fodder, — the  com  (maize).  Both  crops  require 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  similar  proportion  (four  parts 
potassium  oxide  to  one  part  phosphoric  acid),  and  both 
require  an  exceptional  amount  of  the  former.  There  is 
good  reason  to  assume  that  the  low  state  of  productiveness 
of  many  of  our  farms,  so  often  complained  of,  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  crops  have  been  raised  in  succession  for 
years,  which,  like  those  mentioned,  have  consumed  one  or 
the  other  essential  article  of  plant  food  in  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion,  and  thereby  have  gradually  unfitted  the 
soil  for  their  remunerative  production,  while  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  other  important  articles  of  plant  food  is  left  inactive 
behind.  As  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  contained  in 
the  soil  represents  largely  the  working  capital  of  the  fismner, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  the  practice  of  allowing  a 
part  of  it  to  lay  idle  must  reduce  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Our  personal  observation  upon  the  lands  assigned  for  tiie 
use  of  the  station  has  furnished  abundant  illustration  of  the 
above-described  condition  of  farm  lands.  In  one  instance  it 
was  noticed  that  a  piece  of  old  worn-out  grass  land,  after 
being  turned  under  and  properly  prepared,  as  £m:  as  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  was  concerned,  produced, 
without  any  previous  application  of  manure,  an  exception- 
ally large  crop  of  horse  beans  and  lupine, — two  reputed 
fodder  crops.     A  similar  observation  was  made  during  the 
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past  season,  when  lands  which  for  years  had  been  used  for 
the  production  of  English  hay  and  com  were  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  southern  cow-pea,  serradella  and  a  mixed  crop 
of  oats  and  vetch,  to  serve  as  green  fodder  for  milch  cows. 

The  field  engaged  for  the  production  of  these  crops  was 
not  manured,  because  it  was  to  be  prepared  for  a  special  field 
experiment  during  the  present  season.  An  area  of  this  land, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would  not  produce 
more  than  six  tons  of  green  grass  at  the  time  of  blooming, 
yielded  nine  to  ten  tons  of  green  vetch  and  oats,  ten  tons  of 
green  southern  cow-pea  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  tons  of 
green  serradella.  The  exceptional  exhaustion  of  our  lands  in 
potash  has  been  shown  by  detailed  description  of  experiments 
with  fodder  com  in  previous  annual  reports.  (Field  A, 
annual  reports  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  1886-88.) 

The  results  obtained  during  past  years  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  held  by  successful  agriculturists,  that  dry  grass  lands 
which  are  in  an  exceptional  degree  inclined  to  a  spontaneous 
overgrowing  by  an  inferior  class  of  fodder  plants  and  weeds, 
if  at  all  fit  for  a  more  thorough  system  of  cultivation,*  ought 
to  be  turned  by  the  plough  and  subsequently  planted  with 
some  hoed  crop,  to  kill  off  the  foul  growth  and  to  improve 
the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil.  These  lands 
prove  in  many  instances  ultimately  a  far  better  investment 
when  used  for  the  raising  of  other  farm  crops  than  grasses. 
The  less  the  variety  of  crops  raised  in  succession  upon  the 
same  lands,  the  more  one-sided  is  usually  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  and  the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  be  noticed  a  decrease 
in  the  annual  yield.  The  introduction  of  a  greater  variety 
of  fodder  plants  enables  us  to  meet  better  the  diflerences  in 
local  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil,  as  well  as  the  special 
wants  of  different  branches  of  farm  industry.  In  choosing 
plants  for  that  purpose  it  seems  advisable  to  select  crops 
which  would  advantageously  supplement  our  leading  fodder 
crop  (sL&ide  from  the  products  of  pastures  and  meadows), — 
the  fodder  com  and  com  stover. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  the  great  and  valuable 
family  of  leguminous  plants,  as  clovers,  vetches,  lucerne, 
serradella,  peas,  beans,  lupines,   etc.,  is,  in  a  particular 
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degree,  well  qualified  for  that  purpose  on  account  of  its  fitness 
to  secure  largely  its  nitrogen  from  the  elementary  nitrogen 
of  the  air  by  the  aid  of  bacterial  action.  The  photographs 
of  the  roots  of  several  prominent  leguminous  forage  plants, 
which  accompany  this  chapter,  show  the  swellings  (tuber- 
cules)  due  to  the  bacterial  action,  —  summer  vetch,  blue 
lupine,  horse  bean,  serradella. 

The  following  table  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
relative  economical  value  of  various  prominent  fodder  and 
forage  crops. 

The  manurial  value  of  the  various  crops  mentioned  depends 
for  obvious  reasons  on  the  temporary  current  prices  of  their 
fertilizing  constituents  in  the  general  market  of  commercial 
fertilizers. 


r 


n 


L. 


«!.«.CJ. 


No.  1.     Summer  Vetch  {Vicia  sativa). 


No.  2.     SojA  Bean  {Soja  hispida). 


r 


L 


c.*.cj.    j 


No.  8.     Blue  Lupine  {Lupinus  caruUus). 


C./.9 


No.  4.    Horse  Bean  (^Vicia  Faba). 
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.    Trial  of  an  Early  Variety  op  Min- 
nesota Dent  Corn  (Huron). 

Field  E. 

The  field  is  260  feet  long  and  48  feet 
wide,  containing  286  acres.  The  field  was 
ploughed  April  24 ;  it  was  fertilized  May  7, 
at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  fine-grouDd 
bone  and  800  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre,  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in.  May  8  the  com  (variety  Huron)  was 
planted,  six  quarts  of  seed  being  used  for 
the  plat.  The  com  appeared  above  ground 
May  19.  The  field  was  cultivated  and  hoed 
June  7  and  26.  September  1  part  of  the 
com  was  cut  and  stocked,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  fed  out.  Owing  to  the  dry 
season,  this  trial  with  the  com  was  not  a 
fiEiir  one,  as  the  development  of  the  crop 
was  greatly  retarded. 
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6.  Field  Experiments  with  Different  Commercial 
Phosphates  to  studt  the  Economt  of  using 
the  Cheaper  Natural  Phosphates  or  the  More 
CosTLT  Acidulated  Phosphates. 

Fidd  F. 

The  field  selected  for  this  purpose  is  300  feet  long  and 
137  feet  wide,  running  on  a  level  from  east  to  west.  Pre- 
vious to  1887  it  was  used  as  a  meadow,  which  was  well 
worn  out  at  that  time,  yielding  but  a  scanty  crop  of  Eng- 
lish hay.  During  the  autumn  of  1887  the  sod  was  turned 
under  and  left  in  that  state  over  winter.  It  was  decided  to . 
prepare  the  field  for  special  experiments  with  phosphoric 
acid  by  a  systematic  exhaustion  of  its  inherent  resources  of 
plant  food.  For  this  reason  no  manurial  matter  of  any  de- 
scription was  applied  during  the  years  1887,  1888  and  1889. 

The  soil,  a  fair  sandy  loam,  was  carefully  prepared  every 
year  by  ploughing  during  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  to 
improve  its  mechanical  condition  to  the  full  extent  of  exist- 
ing circumstances.  During  the  same  period  a  crop  was 
raised  every  year.  These  crops  were  selected,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  phos[)horic 
acid  in  particular.  Corn,  Hungarian  grass  and  leguminous 
crops  (cow-pea,  vetch  and  serradella)  followed  each  other 
in  the  order  stated. 

1890. — The  field  was  subdivided  into  five  plats,  running 
from  east  to  west,  each  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  a  space 
of  eight  feet  between  adjoining  plats. 

The  manurial  material  applied  to  each  of  these  five  plats 
contained,  in  every  instance,  the  same  form  and  the  same 
quantity  of  potassium  oxide  and  of  nitrogen,  while  the 
phosphoric  acid  was  furnished  in  each  case  in  the  form  of 
a  diflferent  commercial  phosphoric-acid-containing  article, 
namely,  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  Florida  phosphate, 
South  Carolina  phosphate  (floats)  and  dissolved  bone-black. 
The  market  cost  of  each  of  these  articles  controlled  the 
quantity  applied,  for  each  plat  received  the  same  money 
value  in  its  particular  kind  of  phosphate. 
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Cost  per  Ton. 

Phosphatic  slag, $15  00 

Mona  guano  (West  Indies), 45  00 

Florida  rock  phosphate, 15  00 

South  Carolina  phosphate  (floats), 15  00 

Dissolved  bone-black, 25  00 

Analyses  of  Phosphates  used. 

[I.,  phosphatic  slag;  II.,  Mona  guano;  III.,  Florida  phosphate;  IV.,  Sonth  CaroUna 
phosphate ;  V.,  dissolved  bone-black.] 


Pke  Ckst. 

I. 

ir. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture, 

0.47 

12.62 

2.63 

0.39 

15.96 

Ash, 

.. 

76.99 

89.62 

« 

61.46 

Calcium  oxide. 

46.47 

37.49 

17.89 

46.76 

Magnesium  oxide,   . 

6.05 

.- 

„ 

Fen-ic  and  aluminic  oxides,     . 

14.85 

. 

14.25 

5.78 

„ 

Total  phosphoric  acid,    . 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid, . 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

19.04 

21.88 

21.72 

27.67 

15.82 

. 

— 

_ 

.. 

12.65 

. 

7.55 

.. 

4.27 

2.52 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

— 

14.33 

« 

23.30 

0.65 

Insoluble  matter,     . 

4.39 

2.45 

30.60 

9.04 

6.26 

The  following  fertilizer  mixtures  have  been  applied  annually 
to  all  the  plats,  with  the  exception  of  Plat  3,  which  received 
in  1890  ground  apatite  and  in  1891  no  phosphate  whatever :  — 


Plats. 

PMindi. 

Plat  1  (south,  6,494  square  feet),) 

Ground  phosphatic  slag, 
Nitrate  of  soda,     . 

127 
43 

/ 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate,  . 

58 

7 

Ground  Mona  guano,   . 

128 

Plat  2  (6,666  square  feet) ,'         .  \ 

Nitrate  of  soda,     . 

43i 

I 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate,  . 

59 

r 

Ground  Fk>rida  phosphate,  . 

129 

Plat  3  (6,636  square  feet),          .J 

Nitrate  of  soda,     . 

44 

/ 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate,  . 
South  Carolina  phosphate,  . 

59 

Q 

131 

Plat  4  (6,707  square  feet),          .  \ 

Nitrate  of  soda,     . 

441 

} 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate,  . 
Dissolved  bone-black,  . 

60 

r 

78 

Plat  6  (6,778  square  feet),          . } 

Nitrate  of  soda,     . 

45 

^ 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate,  . 

61 
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The  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  South  Carolina  phos- 
phate and  Florida  phosphate  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  850 
pounds  per  acre;  dissolved  bone-black  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
250  pounds  per  acre  and  potash-magnesia  sulphate  at  the 
rate  of  390  pounds  per  acre. 

Potatoes  were  raised  upon  the  plats  in  1890 ;  in  1891  win- 
ter wheat  was  employed  (for  details  see  ninth  annual  report)  ; 
in  1892  serradella  was  the  crop  experimented  with  (see  tenth 
annual  report)  ;  and  in  1893  a  variety  of  Dent  corn.  Pride 
of  the  North  (see  eleventh  annual  report). 

1894. — During  the  preceding  season  it  was  decided  to 
ascertain  the  after-eflect  of  the  phosphoric  acid  applied 
during  previous  years  by  excluding  it  from  the  fertilizer 
applied.  In  addition,  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  stored  up,  the  potassium  oxide  and  nitrogen 
were  increased  one-half,  as  compared  with  preceding  seasons. 
A  grain  crop  (barley)  calling  for  a  liberal  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  was  chosen  for  the  trial.  The  field  was  ploughed 
April  17,  the  fertilizer  being  applied  broadcast  April  20, 
and  harrowed  in.  Below  is  given  a  statement  of  fertilizer 
applied :  — 

P,.,l(6.494«„.r.feet) i   S?* PuS'drol  ^'o'Slrnl^J^e:!. .ulphaU.. 

P..t.(..8««,a.r,foe.) i   J^*  ^7^2  S5  j'JH.lj'ut-.  .ulph..,. 

PIftt  3  re  636  fuinare  feet^  !   ^  ponnds  of  nitrate  of  iioda. 

riaiJ(6,0J0iiqaareieei;, j    g^   poundB  of  potaah-magneaU  sulphate. 

Plat  4  f  6  707  souare  feet^  !    ^^  pounds  of  nitrate  of  »oda. 

ria*4  (5,707  square  leei;, j   ^   pounda  of  potash-magneaia  sulphate. 

Waft  R  ttL  TTft  ./ttiofA  f^#^  S    *7J  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Plats  (6.778  square  feet), |   9o|  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate. 

May  2  the  barley  was  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  May  8  the  barley  was  coming 
up  on  the  plat.  The  field  was  kept  free  from  weeds  by  cul- 
tivation. 

Height  of  Plants, 
[Inches.] 


June  12, 
June  18y 
June  26, 


Plat  1. 


U 
18 
28 


Plat  2.        Plat  8.        PUt  4. 


13 
15 
26 


10 
12 
21 


14 
16 
24 


Plats. 

14 
16 
27 
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June  26  the  plants  on  plats  1,  2,  4  and  5  were  beginning 
to  show  heads;  No.  3  was  somewhat  behind  the  others. 
July  30  the  barley  was  cut.  The  yield  of  barley  from  the 
diflferent  plats  is  given  below :  — 

Yield  of  Crop  {1894). 


Plats. 


PUtl, 
Pint  2, 
Plats, 
put  4, 
Pl»t6, 


Qmin  aod 

Straw 
(Pouoda). 


490 
405 
200 
4fl0 
300 


Grain 
(Pounda). 


Straw  and 

CbafT 
(Pounda) . 


169 
148 
T8 
144 
118 


231 
251 
212 
216 
272 


Percentage 
of  Grain. 


84.40 

ai.oT 

26.89 
31.30 

ao.26 


PereeDtafe 
of  Btraw. 


6S.51 
65.93 
73.11 
69.70 
69.74 


Summary  of  Yield  of  Crop  (1890-94). 


PI.AT8. 

1800. 

IMl. 

1999, 

1M3. 

IMM. 

Potatoea. 

Wheat. 

Serradella 

Curn. 

Barley. 

Platl 

1,600 

380 

4,070 

1,660 

490 

PUt2 

1,415 

340 

8,410 

1,381 

405 

Plat3 

1,600 

215 

2,760 

1,347 

290 

Plat4. 

1,830 

380 

3,110 

1,469 

460 

Plat  5, 

2,120 

405 

2,920 

1,322 

390 

Phosphoric  Acid  ajyplied  to  and  removed  from  Field, 
[Pounds.] 


1800. 

1891. 

180«.     1 

1803.      1 

1804. 

t 

^   . 

r? 

2 

o"2 

o  ° 

Plats. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

:5l 

11 

:1 

% 

1 

< 

& 

1 

< 

1 

< 

1 11^ 

1^ 

Plat  1,     . 

24.18 

2.56 

24.18 

1.23 

24.18 

8.95 

24.18 

7.20 

-• 

,j 

»«.7^ 

21.86 

75.96 

Plat  2,     . 

28.01 

2.36 

28.01 

1.19 

28.01 

7.50 

28.01 

6.83 

_• 

1.64 

72.04 19.02|    53.02 
165.7015.85  149.« 
144.48  19.84'  lUM 

Plat  3,     . 

109.68 

2.40 

.• 

.69 

28.01 

6.05 

28  01 

5.95 

_• 

.76 

Plat  4,     . 

36.12 

2.93 

36.12 

1.3ll 

36.12 

6.84 

86.12 

6.68 

_♦ 

1.72 

Plat  5,     . 

12.34 

3.391 

12.34 

1.^1 

12.34 

6.42 

12.34 

6.05 

1 

.• 

x.«l 

49.3618.571    30.79 

•None. 


Condusioiis. 
From  the  previous  statement  of  comparative  j'ield  we  find 
that  the  plat  receiving  dissolved  bone-black  leads  in  jneld 
during  the  first  two  years,  while  for  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  the  plats  receiving  insolu!>le  phosphates  are  ahead, 
phosphatic  slag  being  first.  South  Carolina  floats  second  and 
Mona  guano  third. 
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7.       ExPERniENTS   WITH   FORAGB   CbOPS    (VeTCH   AND   OaTS 

FOR  First  Crop,  Hungarian  Grass  for  Second). 


0) 
00 


o 
2 


Fidd  G. 

The  field  is  700  feet  long  and  75  feet 
wide,  and  contains  52,500  square  feet, 
or  IJ^  acres.  The  field  was  ploughed 
Oct.  25,  1893.  April  17  the  arti- 
chokes  were  removed  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  field  (see  preceding  annual 
report).  It  was  fertilized  with  barn- 
yard manure,  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten 
tons  per  acre.  The  field  was  again 
ploughed  April  18.  Vetch  and  oats 
was  the  crop  selected  for  trial,  being 
sown  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  pounds 
of  vetch  and  four  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre.  The  field  was  seeded  in  two 
portions.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the 
northern  portion  April  20,  coming  up 
April  28.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
field  was  seeded  May  11,  the  plants 
appearing  above  ground  May  19.  The 
crop  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth, 
and  on  June  23  the  feeding  of  the 
green  material  from  the  northern  por- 
tion Ijegan  (the  vetch  being  in  bloom 
and  the  oats  heading  out),  continuing 
until  July  2,  when  that  remaining  was 
cut  for  hay.  July  6  the  cutting  from 
the  southern  portion  began,  continuing 
until  the  18th,  when  that  remaining 
was  cut  for  hay.  Following  is  given  a 
statement  of  the  yield  from  the  field  : — 

rounds. 

Green  material  fed  (19.12  percent  dry- 
matter),        ......    6,875 

Hay  of  vetch  and  oats  (73.66  percent, 
dry  matter), 4,980 


at  the  rate  of  5,000-6,000  pounds  of  hay  per  acre. 
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Analysis  of  the  material  collected  July  2  showed  the  fol- 
lowing composition :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  at  1P0°  C  , 80.88 

Dry  matter, 19.12 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matlcr. 

Crude  ash, 4.48 

"      fibre, 27.78 

"fat, 2.62 

"      protein, 22.66 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 42.66 

100.00 

July  21  the  field  was  again  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
on  the  23d  was  sown  to  Hungarian  grass,  which  began  to 
appear  above  ground  July  28.  Its  growth  was  very  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  dry  weather.  The  crop  was  cut  for 
feeding  from  September  25  to  October  16,  the  total  weight 
obtained  being  4,456  pounds,  having  an  average  of  60  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter. 

Conclusions. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  of 
introducing  early-maturing  mixed  crops  like  vetch  and  oats 
in  connection  with  valuable  second  crops  like  Hungarian, 
etc.,  deserves  serious  attention,  on  account  of  their  superior 
fitness  for  dairy  stock. 
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8.  Field  Experiments  to  study  the  Effect  of  Phos- 
PHATic  Slag  and  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  compared 
WITH  Ground  Bone  on  the  Yield  of  Oats  and 
Corn. 

East  Field. 
The  field  used  for#this  experiment  is  situated  south  of  the 
orchard  and  of  the  centre  roadway.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
loam,  and  has  been  under  careful  cultivation  for  several 
years.  Its  management  during  previous  years  can  be  seen 
fix)m  preceding  annual  reports. 

1894,  —  During  that  season  the  operations  on  the  field 
were  as  follows.  (See  accompanying  diagram.)  One  acre 
on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  was  fertilized  with :  — 

Plat  I  J  ^*^  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and 
(  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 

The  remaining  portion  (1.8  acres)  was  fertilized  at  the 
rate  of:  — 

/'800  pounds  of  odorless  phosphate. 
Plat  II.  }  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
V  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 


This  corresponds  per  acre  to :  — 


No.  5 
(Pbosphfttc). 


Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrogen, 


104 

166 

31 


Composition  of  Fertilizer  Applied, 

Per  Cbkt. 

NltrogeiL 

Phosphoric 
Add. 

Potassnnn 
Ozkle. 

Ground  bone, 

Odorless  phosphate,  .... 
Muriate  of  potash,      .... 
Nitrate  of  soda, 

4.09 
16.79 

21.86 

20.84 

52T2O 
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Cost  of  Fertilizers. 


Ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash, 

Odorless  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash. 


Per  Acre. 

$12  40 

16  70 


April  6  the  odorless  phosphate  was  applied  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  field.  The  field  was  ploughed  April  20-23. 
April  27  the  remainder  of  the  fertilizer  was  applied,  and  oats 
were  sown  on  one  acre  set  off  at  the  north  end  of  the  field. 
May  5  the  oats  began  to  come  up. 

Height  of  Oats. 

[Inches.] 

June    6, 10 

June  18, 19 

June  26, 24 

The  oats  began  to  head  out  June  25,  and  on  July  25  they 
were  cut,  yielding  as  follows  :  — 


Upper  Part  (Bone  and  Muriate)^  .35 

Acre. 

Per  Plat 

Per  Acre. 

Total  weight  when  threshed  (pounds). 

Grain  (pounds), 

760 
186 

2,171 
531 

Lower  Part  {Odorless  Phosphate^  etc.)j  .65  Acre. 


Total  weight  when  threshed  (pounds), 
Grain  (pounds), 


Per  Plat       Per  Acre. 


2,120 

670 


3,261 
876 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  field  was  planted  to  com 
(Pride  of  the  North)  on  May  15 ;  May  26  the  corn  was 
coming  up.     The  field  was  cultivated  and  hoed  June  8  and 
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21  and  July  2  and  11.     August  29  the  com  was  cut  for 
silage,  yielding  as  follows :  — 

The  upper  part  (bone  and  muriate),  .7  acre,  yielded  11,406 
pounds,  or  16,294  pounds  per  acre ;  the  lower  part  (odorless 
phosphate,  etc.),  1.2  acres, yielded  24,730  pounds, or  20,608 
pounds  per  acre. 


Summary  of  Yield  {1894). 
[Pounds.] 


Pkk  Acms. 


Oats  (grain), 
Oats  (straw). 
Com, 
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9.     Experiments   with   Permanent   Grass   Lands 
(Meadows)  • 

The  meadows  under  consideration  comprise  an  area  of 
about  9.6  acres.  The  entire  field  up  to  1886  consisted  of  old, 
worn-out  grass  lands,  overrun  with  a  worthless  growth  on  its 
more  elevated  portion  and  covered  with  weeds  and  sedges  in 
its  lower  portion.  The  improvement  of  the  land  by  under- 
draining  was  commenced  in  1886  and  continued  during  the 
succeeding  years.  For  details  of  the  work  see  ninth  and 
tenth  annual  reports  (1891-92). 

In  the  spring  of  1893  a  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of 
manuring  of  the  grass  plats.  It  was  decided  to  study  the 
eflect  of  a  rotation  of  the  three  kinds  of  manures  previously 
applied  upon  the  fields.  The  area  was  divided  into  three 
plats,  Plat  1  (3.97  acres)  being  the  area  heretofore  covered 
by  plats  1  and  2 ;  Plat  2  (2.59  acres)  and  Plat  3  (3  acres) 
correspond  to  plats  3  and  4  of  previous  years.  The  system 
of  manuring  adopted  was  as  follows :  — 

Plat  1.  — Wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  the  acre. 
Plat  2.  — Barn-yard  manure,  8  tons  per  acre. 
Plat  3.  —  Six  hundred  pounds  fine-ground  bone  and  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 

1894.  —  The  above  arrangement  of  plats  was  continued 
during  the  present  season,  and  the  fertilizers  were  applied  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  same  plats. 


Yield  of  Hay  (1894). 


■ 

Per  Plat 

Peb  Acre. 

Plat  1. 

Plat  2. 

Plat  3. 

Platl. 

Plat  2. 

puts. 

Fintont,       .... 
Second  cut,  .... 

9.94 
1.41 

7.41 
1.83 

7.52 

2.60 
.87 

2.86 
.61 

2.64 

.18 

ToUl  yield,   . 

11.36 

8.74 

8.18 

2.87 

8.8T 

2.72 
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Tidd  of  Hay  {1889-94). 


Rate  pbr  Aorb  (Tons). 


First 
Cut 


Second 
Cut 


Total. 


1889. 

Flat  1,  barn-yard  manure,  18  tons  to  acre. 
Plat  2,  bam-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre, 
Plat  3,  600  pounds  steamed  bone  and  200  pounds 
*  muriate  of  potash, 

1890. 

Plat  1,  bam-yard  manure,  14  tons  to  acre,     . 
Plat  2,  bam-yard  manure,  11  tons  to  acre. 
Plat  3,  as  in  1889  (bone  and  muriate  of  potash),   . 
Plat  4,  wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  acre,    .... 

1891. 

Plat  1,  bam-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre. 

Plat  2,  bam-yard  manure,  6  tons  to  acre, 

Plat  3,  as  in  1890  (bone  and  muriate  of  potash),   . 

Plat  4,  as  in  1890  (wood  ashes),     .... 

1892. 

Plat  1,  as  in  1891  (bam-yard  manure),  . 

Plat  2,  as  in  1891  (bam-yard  manure),  . 

Plat  3,  as  in  1891  (bone  and  muriate  of  potash),   . 

Plat  4,  as  in  1891  (wood  ashes),     .        .        .        . 

1893. 

Plats  1  and  2,  wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  acre, 
Plat  3,  bam-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre. 
Plat  4,  600  pounds  ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  acre, 

1894. 

Plats  1  and  2,  wood  ashes,  1  ton  to  acre. 
Plat  3,  bam-yard  manure,  8  tons  to  acre. 
Plat  4,  600  pounds  ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  acre, 


2.73 

2.38 

2.60 


3.80 
3.25 
3.00 
2.23 


3.26 
2.99 
2.32 
2.32 


2.77 
2.70 
2.33 
2.18 


2.28 
2.62 

1.94 


2.50 
2.86 

2.54 


1.14 
1.21 

1.03 


1.00 

1.34 

.73 

.68 


.72 

.72 
.51 
.61 


1.04 
.98 
.64 

1.02 


.77 
.86 

.64 


.37 
.61 

.18 


3.87 
3.69 

3.66 


4.80 
4.69 
3.73 
2.91 


3.98 
8.71 
2.83 
2.83 


3.81 
3.68 
2.97 
3.20 


3.06 
3.48 

2.68 


2.87 
3.37 

2.72 


The  past  season  was  marked  by  a  severe  drought,  begin- 
ning with  the  month  of  July  and  extending  into  the  fiill, 
which  affected  the  yield  of  the  crop  (second  cut)  to  a  serious 
extent. 
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10.  Orchard.  Experiments  with  Home-made  Stable 
Manure,  Unleached  Wood  Ashes  and  Vari- 
ous Mixtures  of  Fertilizing  Materials  on  the 
Growth  and  Yield  of  Several  Prominent  Vari- 
eties OF  Fruit  Trees  (Apples,  Pears,  Peaches 
AND  Plums). 

The  land  used  for  the  experiments  described  below  is 
situated  along  the  east  side  of  the  station  farm.  It  borders 
on  the  west  on  a  meadow,  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  natural  grove  by  a  private  road  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  wide. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  somewhat  sandy  loam,  with  indica- 
tions of  light  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  field.  The 
more  prominent  springs  have  been  connected  by  drain  pipes 
with  the  main  drain  of  the  adjoining  meadow  since  the  ex- 
periment began. 

The  entire  field  slopes  gently  and  quite  uniformly  from 
east  to  west.  Com  and  grasses  represent  in  the  main  the 
crops  raised  upon  the  ground  in  years  preceding  1887. 

The  inferior  yield  and  character  of  the  crops  of  later  years 
raised  upon  the  land  pointed  towards  an  indifferent  manage- 
ment, as  far  as  the  selection  of  crops  and  of  manure  is 
concerned.  To  destroy  weeds  and  other  objectionable  local 
growths,  it  became  advisable  to  introduce  a  thorough  system 
of  drill  cultivation,  which  was  begun  in  1888. 

In  1889  a  series  of  field  experiments  with  different  manures 
was  instituted,  which  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  system  of  manuring  employed  from  1888  to  1894 
is  given  below  :  — 

Fertilizer  applied  Each  Year  from  1889  to  1894. 

Plat  L — Home-made  mixed  barn-yard  manure,  18,000  poands 
(rate  of  10  tons  per  acre). 

Flat  IL — Wood  ashes,  1,800  pounds  (rate  of  1  ton  per  acre). 

Plat  III.  —No  fertilizer. 

Plai  IV.  —  Ground  bone,  540  pounds  (mte  of  600  pounds  per 
acre)  ;  muriate  of  potash,  180  pounds  (rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre) . 

Plat  V.  —  Ground  bone,  540  pounds  (rate  of  600  pounds  per 
acre)  ;  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  360  pounds  (rate  of  400 
pounds  per  acre) . 
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The  details  of  the  management  of  the  field  under  discussion 
may  be  found  in  our  annual  report  for  1893.  In  1890  the 
niain  portion  of  the  noiiihern  part  was  laid  down  as  an 
orchard,  a  number  of  prominent  varieties  of  apples,  pears 
and  peaches  being  set  out  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  of  the  field.  To  these  a  number  of  varieties 
of  plum  trees  was  added  in  the  fall  of  1893.  The  system  of 
cultivation  was  kept  up  as  indicated  in  previous  reports,  bar- 
ley and  corn  being  raised  (between  the  trees)  in  1889  ;  vetch 
and  oats,  Scotch  tares  and  sdja  bean  in  1890 ;  barley  and  oats 
in  1891 ;  Canada  peas  and  oats,  soja  bean  and  Dent  corn  in 
1892 ;  vetch  and  oats,  soja  bean  and  barley  in  1893 ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1893  the  orchard  was  seeded  down  to  rye  and 
grass.  The  space  about  four  feet  wide  around  the  trees  will 
be  kept  free  from  growth  by  means  of  the  hoe,  while  the 
system  of  manuring  as  above  will  be  continued  for  years  to 
come,  to  ascertain  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  different  systems 
of  manuring  on  the  growth  and  healthfulness  of  the  stated 
varieties  of  trees  under  corresponding  circumstances.  The 
fertilizer  will  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  each  plat  either 
in  the  spring  or  fall,  as  circumstances  may  advise. 

Arrangement  of  Trees  in  Plats  of  Orchard. 

Each  plat  contains  the  following  varieties  of  trees,  l>egin- 
ning  at  the  south.  The  rows  run  east  and  west,  and  there 
are  three  trees  in  each  row  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  and 
two  in  a  row  in  case  of  plums  :  — 


Apple. 

Peach. 

Pear. 

Plum. 

Oravensteln, .       .       .        .  » 

Early  Rlver§,      . 
Beers  Smock,     . 

Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel, 

German  Prune. 
German  Prune. 

Baldwin j 

Coolidge  Favorite,      . 
Early  Crawford, 

Sheldon,      . 
BartleU,      . 

Green  Gase. 
Imperial  Gage. 

Roxbary  Rus«et,  . 

Old  Mixon.  . 

Stamp  of  the  World, . 

D'Anjou,     . 
Lawrence,   . 

Jefferson. 
Lombard. 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Late  Crawford,  . 

Baerre  Bono, 

- 
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11.    Observations  in  the  Vegetation  House. 

1.  Observations  with'diflferent  forms  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  on  garden  crops  (C.  A.  Goessmann)  . 

2.  Experiments  with  Philadelphia  tankage  and  dried  blood 
as  a  nitrogen  sonrce  for  the  raising  of  winter  grain  (rye)  (C.  A. 
Goessmann)  . 

3.  Leather  refuse,  —  its  value  in  agriculture  (J.  B.  Lindsey)  . 

From  preceding  descriptions  of  experiments  earned  on 
upon  the  fields  of  the  station  it  will  be  noticed  that  our 
attention  has  been  turned  of  late  to  a  special  study  of  the 
effect  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  oxide 
on  the  growth  of  a  series  of  prominent  fruit  and  garden 
crops.  The  results  of  three  years'  observations  regarding 
the  latter  are  already  reported  in  detail  upon  preceding 
pages  (Field  C). 

To  explain  the  striking  differences  noticed  in  the  yields  of 
some  of  those  crops,  in  particular  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  when 
raised  with  the  assistance  of  either  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  (upon  Field  C),  it  seemed  advisable  for  confirmation 
of  the  results  to  transfer  the  investigations  to  the  vegetation 
house,  where,  under  better-defined  circumstances,  the  special 
effects  of  the  kind  and  form  of  the  various  articles  of  plant 
food  supplied,  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  quantity  of  each 
(nitrogen,  potassium  oxide  and  phosphoric  acid),  could  be 
more  clearly  demonstrated.  General  observations  with  fer- 
tilizers in  the  vegetation  house  began  four  years  ago. 

1.     Observations  with  Different    Forms   op  Potash,   Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen  on  Garden  Crops. 

By  C.  a.  Goessmann. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  in  the  above-stated  direction 
was  made  during  the  winter  of  1892-93.  The  soil  used  in 
the  vegetation  house  during  that  year  was  a  sandy  loam 
taken  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  from  a  locality  which  at 
no  time  had  received  an  additional  supply  of  manurial  mat- 
ter from  an  outside  source.  It  was  sent  through  a  screen 
before  being  used,  to  remove  coarse  vegetable  matter  (roots, 
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etc.).     Lettuce  and  ITew  Zealand  spinach  were  used  for  the 
observation. 

The  relative  proportion  of  fertilizer  applied  was:  of 
potassium  oxide,  3  parts ;  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  part ;  and 
of  nitrogen,  1  part.  The  percentage  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients added  to  the  soil  was  as  follows :  — 

Percent. 

Potassium  oxide, 00026 

Phosphoric  acid, 00009 

Nitrogen, 00009 

The  lettuce  seeded  in  the  boxes  containing- muriate  of 
potash  as  the  potash  source  proved  a  complete  failure,  as 
the  young  plants  attained  a  height  of  only  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  the  color  of  the  leaves  changed  into  various 
shades  of  red,  and  growth  ceased.  In  the  other  boxes  the 
results  were  less  striking,  but  the  most  satisfactory  growth 
was  obtained  in  those  boxes  in  which  sulphate  of  potash 
or  sulphate  of  potash-magnesia  furnished  the  source  of 
potash. 

IjCss  marked  was  the  difference  in  growth  of  the  New 
Zealand  spinach,  the  plants  growing  in  the  boxes  containing 
muriate  of  potash  being  at  first  less  vigorous ;  the  difference 
in  the  yield  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  was  not  so  marked, 
except  in  regard  to  the  time  required  to  reach  perfection. 
The  most  striking  fact  noticed  with  regard  to  these  prelimi- 
nary experiments  was  the  apparently  injurious  effect  of 
muriate  of  potash  on  lettuce.  This  result  induced  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment  in  the  vegetation  house  during  the 
winter  of  1893-94  (see  annual  report). 

The  soil  turned  to  account  during  that  season  was  obtained 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  an  abandoned  pasture,  which 
had  not  received  any  addition  of  manurial  matter  from  an 
outside  source  for  many  years.  The  soil  was  screened,  thus 
being  freed  from  coarse  material  of  every  description.  It 
consisted  of  a  light  loam.  Twelve  boxes  (marked  from  1  to 
12),  corresponding  in  size  to  those  of  the  previous  year  (32 
by  32  by  8  inches),  were  employed,  each  containing  about 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  soil,  being  filled  to  within  one 
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inch  of  the  top.  To  secure  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  fertil- 
izer and  soil,  they  were  worked  together  with  the  shovel 
and  the  mixture  sent  twice  through  the  screen.  The  addition 
of  the  fertilizer  to  the  soil  was  made  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  seeding,  A  greater  variety  of  fertilizer  mixtures  was 
turned  to  account,  including  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  potassium  oxide  was  furnished  by  muriate  of  potash 
(1,  2  and  3),  sulphate  of  potash  (4,  5,  6  and  12),  carbonate 
of  potash-magnesia  (7,  8,  9  and  10)  and  phosphate  of  potash 
(11).  The  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  by  dissolved  bone- 
black  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  9),  odorless  phosphate  (6), 
double  superphosphate  (10),  phosphate  of  potash  (11)  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  (12).  The  nitrogen  was  added  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  (1,  4,  7,  10  and  11),  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (2,  5  and  8),  phosphate  of  ammonia  (12)  and 
organic  nitrogen  (dried  blood)  (3,  6  and  9).  The  relative 
ratio  of  essential  fertilizing  constituents  applied  was  four 
parts  potassium  oxide,  one  part  phosphoric  acid  and  one 
part  nitrogen.  The  percentage  of  the  essential  elements  of 
plant  food  applied  to  the  soil  in  boxes  1-9  (inclusive)  was 
as  follows :  — 

Per  Cent 

Potassium  oxide, .0004 

Phosphoric  acid, .0001 

Nitax)gen, 0001 

The    proportions    for   the    remaining    boxes    are    given 
below :  — 


Box] 


Box  13. 


Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrogen,    . 


.0004 
.0004 
.0001 


.0004 
.0004 
.0002 


.0004 
.0004 
.0001 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  the  fertilizer  mixtures  used : — 


Boxl. 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  2, 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
lOG  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  3, 
128  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  4, 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  5. 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  6. 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
90  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 


Box  7. 
860  grams    carbonate    of  potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-blacL 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  8. 
860  grams    carbonate    of  potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
78  grams  sulphate  of  ammcmia. 

Box  9^ 
360  grams    carbonate    of  potash- 
magnesia. 
100  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
155  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  10, 
136  grams  double  superphosphate. 
360  grams   carbonate    of  potash- 
magnesia. 
106  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  11. 
200  grams  phosphate  of  potash. 
212  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  12, 
145  grams  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
128  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
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Analyses  of  chemicals  used  in  compounding  the  above 
mixtures  will  be  found  below :  — 


Potasslnm 
Oxide. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Muriate  of  potash. 

Per  Cent 
46.00 

Per  Cent 

Percent 

Sulphate  of  potash,     . 

50.20 

- 

- 

Potash-magnesia  sulphate, 

24.32 

- 

- 

Carbonate  of  potash-magnesia, 

18.48 

- 

- 

Phosphate  of  potash,  . 

32.56 

35.70 

- 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

- 

13.88 

- 

Odorless  phosphate,  . 

- 

18.42 

- 

Double  superphosphate. 

- 

47.80 

- 

Phosphate  of  ammonia, 

- 

43.86 

10.37 

Dried  blood, 

- 

4.02 

10.00 

Nitrate  of  soda,  . 

- 

- 

14.28 

Sulphate  of  anmionia, 

- 

- 

19.59 

A  greater  variety  of  garden  vegetables  was  selected  for 
trial.  Each  box  was  planted  on  October  11  with  seed  of 
the  following :  — 

Lettuce,  variety  HaDSon. 
Spinach,  variety  New  Zealand. 
Beets,  variety  Egyptian. 
Tomato,  variety  Essex  Hybrid. 

The  boxes  were  treated  similarly  with  regard  to  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  watering.  To  control  the  experiment,  part 
of  the  vegetation  house  was  turned  to  account  to  raise  the 
same  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  same  soil,  properly  ma- 
nured with  vegetable  compost  from  a  successfully  managed 
hot-bed.  On  October  17  the  lettuce  and  spinach  appeared, 
and  by  October  20  the  remaining  seeds  had  sprouted.  The 
following  notes  relating  to  the  different  garden  vegetables 
on  trial  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection, 
although  still  of  a  preliminary  character :  — 
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Lettuce.  — The  seed  germinated  well  in  all  (»Bes  except 
with  box  12,  in  which  the  number  was  somewhat  scanty. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  growth  the  difference 
in  the  boxes  was  not  very  marked,  although  on  November  20 
1,  2  and  3  were  noted  as  being  generally  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  others,  with  4,  5  and  6  next.  Nos.  2  and  5  were 
the  poorest  in  their  respective  groups  in  which  the  nitrogen 
was  fiimished  by  ammonia  salts.  In  boxes  8  and  12  the 
same  feilure  was  noticed. 

The  lettuce  was  removed  from  9  and  10  January  10,  hav- 
ing made  a  very  satis&ctory  growth,  and  on  January  20 
from  7  and  8,  also  with  a  good  growth. 

Beets. — The  seed  germinated  well  in  all  cases,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  growing  period  no  very  great  differ- 
ences were  observed  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  various 
boxes.  The  plants  in  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  proved  the  most 
satisfactory,  being  removed  January  31. 

Spinach.  -—This  crop  grew  better  in  proportion  in  all  the 
boxes  than  either  of  the  others  on  trial.  In  1,  2  and  3  it 
made  a  fair  growth,  although  not  as  vigorous  as  in  the 
remaining  boxes ;  4,  5  and  6  showed  a  more  vigorous  and 
rapid  growth,  while  7,  8  and  9  proved  to  be  still  more 
vigorous.  Boxes  10  and  11  showed  a  corresponding  rela- 
tive increase  in  growth,  the  plants  being  removed  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  when  in  bloom. 

Tomatoes. — The  growth  of  the  tomatoes  in  1,  2  and  3 
was  less  satisfactory  than  in  most  of  the  others.  The  degree 
of  growth  under  the  influence  of  different  fertilizers  may  be 
noticed  from  the  following  table,  expressing  the  heights  of 
the  plants  at  different  periods  of  the  observation :  — 


Height  of  Tomato  Plants. 
[Indies.] 


Boxes. 

JDATifi. 

1. 

8. 

s. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

S. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

It. 

Decembers,    . 

6i 

n 

8 

8 

5 

6 

«i 

8i 

8 

184 

» 

H 

December  19,  . 

«i 

«i 

7 

18 

10 

lli 

11 

14 

14 

24 

21 

n 

JaoaaryO, 

20 

10 

25 

86 

22 

22 

28 

81 

82 

45 

44 

48 
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The  plants  came  in  bloom  as  follows:  in  box  10,  on 
December  18;  in  box  11,  on  December  20;  in  box  12,  on 
December  23 ;  in  boxes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  on  January  1 ; 
and  in  boxes  1  and  3,  on  January  3.  The  plants  in  box  2 
came  in  bloom  February  15. 

Fruit  was  formed  first  on  the  plants  in  box  10,  noticed  on 
January  17.  It  first  appeared  in  box  12  on  January  18 ;  in 
boxes  4  and  9  on  January  21 ;  in  box  3  on  January  24 ;  in 
box  1  on  January  27  ;  in  box  8  on  February  5 ;  and  in  box 
7  on  February  28. 

Fruit  ripened  in  box  10  on  February  20 ;  in  boxes  3,  4 
and  12,  on  February  28 ;  in  box  9,  on  March  1 ;  and  in  box 
8,  on  March  7. 

The  plants  grown  in  the  soil  manured  with  vegetable  com- 
post, as  a  sort  of  control  experiment,  made  a  very  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth,  but  blossomed  late  and  had  formed  no 
fruit  up  to  March  8,  although  retaining  their  promising 
appearance. 

Conclusions. 

Lettuce  did  best  in  boxes  10,  9,  7  and  8 ;  beets  did  best 
in  boxes,  7,  10,  8,  4  and  11 ;  spinach  did  best  in  boxes  10, 
11,  7,  8  and  9 ;  tomatoes  did  best  in  boxes  10,  12,  4  and  9. 

1894-95. — During  the  past  summer  the  boxes  of  the 
vegetation  house  were  removed  and  replaced  by  others  some- 
what larger.  The  arrangement  for  sub-irrigation  previously 
used  in  box  4  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  all  of  the 
boxes  were  similarly  equipped. 

The  soil  used  for  filling  the  boxes  was  obtained  about  six 
inches  below  the  surface  of  land  which  had  not  been  under 
cultivation  for  a  considerable  period.  This  soil  was  carefully 
screened,  to  remove  coarse  particles.  Each  box  received 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  earth,  to  which 
the  fertilizer  had  been  applied  and  carefully  mixed  before 
filling  in.  The  proportion  of  essential  fertilizing  ingredients 
applied  to  the  soil  is  as  follows :  — 

Boxes  I,  S,  5,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Percent 

Potasstam  oxide, 0056 

Phoephorio  acid, OOU 

Nitrogen, 0014 
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Boxes  9,  10,  11,  12,  14  and  15. 

PterCtat 

Potassium  oxide, 0056 

Phosphoric  acid, 0056 

Nitrogen, 0014 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  various  fertilizer  mixt- 
ures employed,  the  amounts  stated  being  for  one  thousand 
pounds  of  soil :  — 


Box  1. 
612  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
424  grams  dissolved  bone-black. 
620  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  2. 
512  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
424  grams  odorless  phosphate! 
620  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  3, 
512  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
424  grams  bone-black. 
620  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  4. 
512  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
424  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
620  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  6, 
1,440  grams  potash-magnesia  car- 
bonate. 
136  grams    double     superphos- 
phate. 
620  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  6. 
1,440  grams  'x>otash-magnesia  car- 
bonate. 
424  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
620  ^rams  dried  blood. 


Box  7. 
512  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
186  grams    double     superphos- 
phate. 
424  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  8. 
1,440  grams  potash-magnesia  car- 
bonate. 
136  grams     double     superphos- 
phate. 
424  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  9. 
544  grams     double     superphos- 
phate. 
1,440  grams  potash-magnesia  car- 
bonate. 
424  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  10. 
580  grams  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia. 
512  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 

Box  11. 
800  grams  phosphate  of  potash. 
312  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  12. 
644  grams     double    superphos- 
phate. 
312  grams  sulphate  of  ammcmia. 
512  grams  muriate  of  potash. 
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Box  13, 
100  pounds  compost. 

Box  14, 
580  grains  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
512  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 


Box  15. 
80O  grams  phosphate  of  potash. 
312  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  16. 
100  pounds  compost 


The  analyses  of  the  chemicals  used  in  compounding  the 
above  mixture  are  given  on  a  preceding  page.  The  analyses 
of  the  soil  used  in  filling  the  boxes,  and  of  the  compost 
applied  (13  and  16),  will  be  found  below :  — 


Moisture  at  100°  C,      . 
Phosphoric  acid,   . 
Potassium  oxide,  . 
Nitrogen,      .... 
Organic  and  volatile  matter. 
Insoluble  matter,  . 


The  boxes  were  planted  October  11  and  12  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  vegetables :  — 

Tomato  (the  Lorillard). 

Turnip  (Early  American  Red  Top) . 

Lettuce  (Rawson's  New  Hot-house). 

February  1,  tomatoes  are  looking  best  in  boxes  9,  10,  11 
and  8,  in  the  order  named;  fruit  has  set  on  9  and  10,  also 
on  3  and  4,  although  the  plants  have  not  made  a  very  stocky 
growth.  Turnips  are  developed  most  in  boxes  13,  16,  14, 
15  and  11,  in  the  order  named;  9,  10,  2,  3,  4  and  7  have 
made  considerable  leaf  growth,  but  have  not  much  root 
development. 
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Following  is  given  a  summary  of  results  to  April  1,  1895. 
The  detailed  statement  must  of  necessity  be  left  for  future 
presentation. 

Turnips, 
[Harvested  Feb.  21, 1895.] 


Namber  of 
Roots. 


Average 

Diameter  of 

Roots. 


Total 

Weight  of 

Roots. 


Total 

Weight  of 

Leaves. 


Axengt 
Length  of 
Learcs. 


Box  1, 
Box  2, 
Box  3, 
Box  4, 
Box  6, 
Box  6, 
Box  7. 
Box  8, 
Box  9, 
Box  10, 
Box  11, 
Box  12. 
Box  18, 
BoxU. 
Box  16, 
Box  16, 


2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 


2.7 

1.7 
2.1 
2.9 
2.0 
4.3 
4.3 
3.8 
4.0 


14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 


17.60 

7.00 
8.60 
26.00 
7.60 
60.60 
67.00 
48.00 
45.00 


48.00 
37.00 
44.00 
46.00 


48.00 

33.00 
29.00 
42.00 
31.00 
26.60 
60.00 
64.00 
21.00 


17.25 

14.50 
14.60 
15.80 


15.00 

13.40 
15.50 
17.00 
14.00 
15.75 
17.25 
16.25 
14.75 


Roots  in  boxes  5,  6  and  8  have  not  been  harvested. 


Tomatoes. 
[Smnmaiy  of  observations  to  April  1, 1895.] 


Id  Bloom. 

Fmit  Set. 

Ripe. 

Id  Bloom. 

FmttSet 

Ripe. 

Box!..       . 

March  25. 

- 

- 

Box   9,       . 

Jan.    7. 

Jan.    20. 

March  15. 

Box  2,  .       . 

March  20. 

AprU     2. 

- 

Box  10,       . 

Jan.    1. 

Jan.    20. 

March  10. 

Box  8.  .       . 

Jan.       «. 

Jan.     22. 

- 

Box  11,       . 

Jan.    4. 

Feb.      1. 

March  M. 

Box  4,  . 

Jao.       8. 

March   6. 

- 

Box  12,       . 

Jan.  20. 

March  6. 

Mar«hl2. 

Box  6,  .       . 

April     2. 

- 

- 

Box  18,       . 

Jan.    4. 

March  1. 

« 

Box  6,  .       . 

April     2. 

- 

- 

Box  U.       . 

Jan.  10. 

Mareh  1. 

- 

Box  7,  .       . 

Feb.       7. 

AprU     1. 

- 

Box  15,       . 

Jan.   «. 

March  20. 

- 

Box  8,  .       . 

Jan.     16. 

March   1. 

- 

Box  18,       . 

Jan.    8. 

March  1. 

- 
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2.  Experiments  with  Philadelphia  Tankage  and  Dried  Blood 
AS  A  Nitrogen  Source  for  the  raising  of  Winter  Grain 
(Rye). 

Bt  C.  a.  Gk>E88MANN. 

1893-94. — The  experiments  described  below  were  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  value  of  dried  blood 
and  Philadelphia  tankage  as  a  nitrogen  source  for  the  raising 
of  winter  rye.  The  soil  used  in  the  experiment  was  obtained 
from  a  locality  not  under  cultivation,  and  was  cai*efully 
screened  before  use.  Six  boxes  were  filled,  each  with  about 
seventy-five  pounds  of  the  earth. 

Boxes  1  and  4  were  fertilized  with  180  grams  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture :  — 

Parts. 

Double  superphosphate, 40 

Muriate  of  potash, 100 

Dried  blood, 100 

Boxes  2  and  3  were  fertilized  with  180  grams  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture :  — 

Parti. 

Double  superphosphate, 40 

Muriate  of  potash, 100 

Philadelphia  tankage, 100 

The  other  two  boxes  received  no  fertilizer  addition. 

Sept.  21,  1893,  winter  rye  was  sown  in  the  boxes.  This 
began  to  appear  above  ground  September  25,  and  October  12 
the  plants  were  thinned  to  five  in  a  row,  three  rows  in  a  box. 
During  the  winter  the  boxes  were  kept  in  the  unheated  por- 
tion of  the  vegetation  house,  and,  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  outside  conditions,  snow  was  placed  on  the  boxes  at 
intervals,  its  melting  furnishing  the  only  water  the  boxes 
received  during  the  winter.  At  the  opening  of  spring  the 
boxes  were  again  regularly  watered,  during  the  sunmier 
receiving  about  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water  daily. 
No  very  striking  differences  were  noticed  in  the  appearance 
of  the  fertilized  boxes,  the  average  height  being  about  thirty- 
six  inches*     The  boxes  receiving  no  fertilizer  averaged  thirty 
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inches  in  height.  The  plants  were  in  bloom  May  25.  They 
were  harvested  July  27.  They  were  kept  until  October  9, 
when  the  following  weights  were  taken :  — 


Weight  (Orams). 


Tankaob. 

Blood. 

BOXBS 

8. 

S. 

1. 

4. 

S. 

«. 

Number  of  hewli, 

ToUl  weight,  ...... 

Namber  contoiDlDg  grain,     . 
Number  empty  heads,    .... 

Weight  of  straw 

41 
10.67 

24 

17 
22.17 

41 

18.10 

32 

9 

22.57 

51 
12.60 

26 

25 
88.45 

41 
».07 
28 
18 
22.80 

25 
8.25 
21 
4 
16.70 

18 

5.02 

18 

5 

U.0O 

1894-96.  —  The  experiments  with  winter  crops  were 
continued  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  as  follows:  — 

Ten  boxes  were  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  earth  used  in 
the  beds  of  the  hot-house,  about  100  pounds  being  used  per 
box,  together  with  the  following  fertilizer  mixtures :  — 


Box  1. 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  bone-black. 
24.38  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  2. 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
24.38  grams  nitrate  of  soda. 

Box  3. 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  bone-black. 
18.72  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  4, 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
18.72  grams  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Box  5. 
7 .  68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  bone-black. 
40.22  grams  dried  blood. 


Box  6\ 
7 .  68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
40.22  grams  dried  blood. 

Box  7. 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24 .  38  grams  bone-black. 
51 .  16  grams  Philadelphia  tankage. 

Box  8, 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  odorless  phosphate. 
51 .  16  grams  Philadelphia  tankage. 

Box  9. 
7.68  grams  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  bone-black. 
56.64  grams  leather  refuse. 

Box  10, 
7.68  grains  sulphate  of  potash. 
24.38  grams  odorless  phosphate 
56 .  64  grams  leather  r^fos^ ', 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  above  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients can  be  ascertained  from  the  table  on  page  277.  The 
Philadelphia  tankage  contained  seven  and  one-half  per  cent, 
nitrogen. 

October  2,  crops  were  planted  in  the  boxes  as  follows :  — 

Boxes  1  and  2,  winter  rape. 

Boxes  3  and  4,  winter  vetch. 

Boxes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  winter  rye. 

The  seed  germinated  well  and  the  plants  made  a  good 
growth  before  winter,  being  left  in  the  cold  house  and  cov- 
ered with  snow  during  the  winter  season,  to  imitate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  outside  conditions. 


3.     Leather  Refuse,  —  its  Value  in  Agriculture.* 
By  J.  B.  Lindsby. 

During  the  past  few  years  claims  have  been  made  at 
various  times  that  large  quantities  of  leather  shavings  and 
the  like  have  found  their  way  into  the  so-called  commercial 
fertilizers  that  are  so  widely  used  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  The  writer  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  this  claim  is  true  or  not.  It  should  be  the  object 
of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  to  utilize  all  kinds  of  waste 
products  that  possess  distinct  manurial  value.  By  so  doing 
he  not  only  benefits  himself,  but  the  farmer  as  well. 

It  was  very  early  assumed  from  its  chemical  character, 
without  any  exact  experiments  upon  which  to  base  the 
assumption,  that  leather  refuse  would  yield  its  nitrogen  as 
plant  food  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

/.    Historical  Review. 

i.  Methods  employed  to  make  the  Nitrogen  avaUdble  to  Oromng 

Plants. 

The  first  method  suggested,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  that  prescribed  by  F.  O.  Wardf  of 
England,  in  1857,  for  turning  to  account  woollen  rags, 

*  A  portion  of  this  article  has  already  appecured  in  Agricnltaral  Science,  Vol.  8, 
Nos.  2  and  3, 1894. 

t  Report  by  the  Juries  of  the  International  Exhibition,  1862.  Reporter,  A.  W. 
HofiEknan.    Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  August,  1857»  page  137* 
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wool,  silk  and  leather  clippings.  The  process  as  described 
was  as  follows :  the  refiise  was  introduced  into  an  ordinary 
autoclave  digester,  and  there  kept  for  about  three  hours, 
surrounded  by  steam  heated  to  a  pressure  of  from  three  to 
five  atmospheres.  Wool  required  a  higher  temperature  than 
leather,  and  silk  than  wool.  The  materials  condensed  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  steam  and  absorbed  its  heat.  This  joint  action 
converted  the  animal  matter  into  a  friable  substance,  which, 
however,  still  retained  its  original  form  and  aspect.  It  was 
then  ground  fine,  sifted  and  bagged.  **The  details  of  the 
process,  the  fuel  and  labor-saving  arrangements  that  have 
been  learned,  point  by  point,  by  costly  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, cannot,"  says  Ward,  **  with  propriety  be  divulged." 
The  final  product  is  described  as  a  dark-colored  powder. 
The  nitrogen  in  the  finished  product  is  said  to  exist  to  a 
small,  extent  as  ready  formed  ammonia,  being  in  combination 
with  ulmic  and  humic  acids  developed  during  the  process. 
It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  this  manufacturing  process  was 
carried  on  at  large  works  on  the  Thames.  The  material  for 
the  most  part  was  sold  to  manure  manufEK^turers,  who  used 
it  as  an  ingredient  of  their  several  fertilizing  compounds, 
and  it  was  **  used  by  many  farmers  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact."  Ward  says  that,  **  while  this  material  is  not  as  active 
as  some  other  forms  of  organic  nitrogen,  it  possessed  distinct 
value  as  a  fertilizer."  * 

Edw.  Toynbec,  j-  in  1858,  also  described  a  process  whereby 
leather  and  wool  waste  could  be  cooked  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  be  made  more  available  as  a  fertilizer.  He  said  that  ^^  to 
one  centner  of  sulphuric  acid  four  or  five  centners  of  wool  or 
leather  waste  could  be  added."  The  writer  does  not  see  how 
such  a  large  amount  of  leather  could  be  added  to  the  acid,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on.  L.  Meyer  ^  speaks  of  dissolving 
all  such  refiise  substances  in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  and  neu- 
tralizing the  moist  mass  with  bone. 

A.  Lipowitz§    notes  the  fisict  that  the  Posner  fertilizer 

*  The  writer  does  not  know  whether  this  process  is  still  in  operation  in  England 
for  ntilizing  the  leather,  wool  and  silk  wastes. 

t  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  1858,  page  389.  Jahresbericht  Agric  Cbenu, 
1859. 

t  Jahresbericht  Agric.  Chem.,  1859,  228. 

}  AUgem.  Zeitnng  ftlr  dentsche  Land,  and  Forstwirthe,  1859, 153. 
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fiactory  utilizes  all  such  kinds  of  waste  as  have  already  been 
referred  to. 

Runge  *  speaks  of  rendering  leather  and  wool  more  avail- 
able by  dissolving  them  in  a  mixture  of  Glauber's  salt  and 
quick-lime.  This  chemist  manufactured  a  fertilizer  upon  a 
large  scale  from  these  materials. 

Reichardt  f  describes  his  method  of  subjecting  the  leather 
refuse  to  steam  pressure,  and  then  drying  it  quickly.  After 
such  a  treatment  he  found  15.75  per  cent,  of  the  material  to 
be  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  that,  after  standing  for  some 
time,  20  per  cent,  could  be  dissolved.  By  treating  the  dry 
leather  that  had  been  subjected  to  steam  with  20  to  40  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  he  was  enabled  to  dissolve  from  22  to 
29  per  cent,  of  the  leather  in  water.  With  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  crystallized  soda,  28.8  per  cent,  could  be  brought 
into  solution.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  best  method 
was  to  subject  the  leather  to  the  action  of  a  weak  soda 
solution. 

Coignefs  %  method  was  reported  in  1874  by  H.  Mangon. 
Briefly  stated,  it  is  as  follows :  the  reftise  material  is  placed 
in  a  room  having  a  cubic  area  of  20  meters.  Directly  out- 
side of  the  room  is  a  coke  oven,  connected  with  a  chimney 
that  has  an  opening  into  the  room  containing  the  material 
to  be  treated.  Into  this  chimney  are  conducted  jets  of 
steam,  so  that  the  room  is  heated  from  .150^  to  160°  C. 
for  several  hours  by  this  moist  chimney  air.  Under  these 
conditions  the  leather  swells  somewhat,  and  becomes  dark, 
brittle,  and  can  easily  be  rubbed  to  a  powder. 

Storer§  says:  **It  is  evidently  with  reference  to  this 
process  that  the  statement  has  recently  been  made  that 
certain  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  at  Paris  devote  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  preparation  of  torrefied  wool,  horn, 
leather  and  even  bone,  the  leather  having  first  been  steamed 
strongly  to  remove  oil  and  gelatine.'' 

L'Hote  II  describes  a  method  whereby  such  waste  material 

•  Jahresbericht  Agric.  Chera.,  1865. 

t  Zeitschrift  for  deutsche  Landwirtschaft,  1865, 136.  Jahresbericht  Agric.  Chem., 
1865. 

J  Organ  dcr  Vereinf.  Rfibenz.  Industrie  in  CEster-Ungarn,  1874,  32.  Jahres- 
bericht Agric  Chem.,  1873-1874,  37. 

§  Agriculture  I.,  382. 

I  Centralblattmr  Agric.  Chem.,  5, 258.  Illnstrirte  Landw.  Zeitang,  1874,  No.  2, 18. 
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as  wool,  leather,  etc.,  can  be  converted  into  salphate  of 
ammonia.  He  suggests  dissolving  the  material  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  the  cold.  The  substances 
will  be  partly  dissolved,  or  their  structure  more  or  less 
destroyed.  The  jelly-like  mass  is  then  mixed  with  caustic 
lime  till  it  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistency.  It  is  then 
brought  into  iron  retorts,  and  heated  at  first  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissociation  of 
the  ammonia,  which  is  caught  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  the 
gas  has  been  nearly  driven  off,  the  retorts  are  subjected  to 
red  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  a  white  powdery 
substance  is  left  behind,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
caustic  lime.  By  cooking  this  substance  with  water,  caustic 
soda  is  formed  and  can  be  again  utilized.  By  this  method 
all  the  nitrogen  is  obtained.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  somewhat  colored. 

For  utilizing  leather  Riimpler*  suggests  the  following 
method :  in  lead  or  iron  jacketed  kettles,  sulphuric  acid  of 
50^  B.  is  heated  very  hot,  and  leather  stirred  in  till  a  dark- 
brown  fluid  is  obtained.  This  fluid  is  then  used  to  dis- 
solve the  phosphate  of  lime.  He  remarks  that  **  the  nitro- 
gen is  saved,  and  without  doubt  is  much  more  available 
from  the  fact  that  the  tannin  is  destroyed.** 

Erhardtf  suggests  that  such  refuse  material  be  slowly 
burned  in  closed  ovens,  and  the  gas  collected  in  moist  muck 
till  the  latter  becomes  saturated.  This  muck  mixed  with 
supei'phosphate  gave,  he  says,  a  quick-acting  manure. 

Deherain  X  says  that  this  leather  refuse  can  be  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  acid  neutralized  with  phos- 
phate of  lime.  In  this  way  he  claims  a  very  active  fertilizer 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost. 

The  writer  understands  that  this  latter  method  has  been  in 
quite  general  use  for  many  years  by  European  manufacturers. 
Not  only  has  leather  been  thus  treated,  but  also  a  great 
variety  of  nitrogen-containing  refuse  materials.  American 
manufacturers  also  subject  various  waste  materials  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  render  them  more  quickly 
available. 


•  Kattfliche  Dongestofib.    H.  Riimpler,  1875  (Thaer  Bibliothek). 
t  Jahresbericht  Agric.  Chem.,  1880,  337. 
t  Deheiain,  CMmie  AgrieoU  [1892],  624. 
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From  the  many  methods  suggested  for  the  utilization  of 
leather  waste,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  older  countries, 
specially  England,  France  and  Germany,  this  material,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  some  mode  of  treatment,  is  quite 
generally  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  conmaercial  fertilizers, 

Petermann  *  says  that  ''  it  is  well  known  that  certain  Bel- 
gian and  French  manufacturers  use  leather  in  their  products, 
but  that  such  goods  contain,  in  addition,  nitrogen  in  other 
forms,  such  as  blood,  horn,  meal,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda.'*  He  further  states  that  the  **  factories  pro- 
ducing this  material  are  numerous,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  produced  annually." 

2.    Manuricd  Value  of  Prepared  Leather  Waste. 

The  different  experiments  made  to  prove  the  value  of 
leather  have  been  conducted  either  with  untreated  finely 
ground  leather,  with  torrefied  leather,  or  with  leather 
steamed  under  pressure. 

Three  different  methods  have  been  used  in  testing  the 
agricultural  value  of  leather :  (a)  by  directly  testing  its  fer- 
tilizing effect  either  in  pot  or  plat  experiments ;  (6)  by  arti- 
ficially digesting  it  with  a  pepsin  solution ;  (c)  by  noting 
the  length  of  time  required  to  nitrify  it.  The  first  method 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  leads  to  direct  results. 
The  other  two  serve  at  least  to  confirm  the  results  obtained 
by  the  first  method. 

A.    Pot  and  Plat  Experiments. 

Very  early  experiments  are  not  to  be  found  in  literature. 

The  first  experiment  recorded  was  made  by  Ladureau,f 
and  lasted  but  a  single  season.  He  found  that  2,500  kilos, 
of  torrefied  leather  yielded  30,100  kilos,  of  sugar  beets, 
testing  8.83  per  cent,  of  sugar;  and  2,500  kilos,  of  the 
same  leather  plus  200  hectolitres  of  lime  gave  38,600  kilos, 
of  beets,  with  10.10  per  cent,  sugar.  The  same  area  of  land 
without  leather  yielded  20,000  kilos,  of  sugar  beets,  testing 

•  Rechereheade  Chimte  et  Physiologie  [1885],  144. 
t  Annales  Agron.,  1878;  Loc,  cit.,  146. 
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10.93  percent,  sugar.  Petermann  remarks  on  these  resalte 
as  follows:  **In  spite  of  the  increased  yield  obtained  by 
using  the  leather,  the  experiment  was  not  a  success  finan- 
cially, and,  further,  the  beets  produced  with  the  aid  of  the 
leather  were  poorer  in  quality  than  those  without  it." 

In  1880  Petermann  *  canned  out  a  series  of  experiments 
with  ground  steamed  leather,  to  test  its  manurial  value.  It 
was  very  dry  and  brittle,  and  contained  7.51  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  0.81  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  in  the  plant  house  in 
pots,  with  oats ;  in  the  garden,  with  the  horse  bean  (  Vicia 
faba)  ;  and  in  the  field,  with  sugar  beets. 

ExperimerUs  with  Oats  in  Pots, 

Each  test  was  made  in  duplicate.  The  soil  was  what 
might  be  called  a  sandy  clay,  each  pot  holding  4,000  grams. 
The  fertilizer  was  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of 
each  pot.  To  the  soil  in  each  pot  were  added  0.25  gram 
of  nitrogen,  0.30  gram  of  phosphoric  acid  and  0.20  gram 
of  potash. 


Results  (Average  of  the  Duplicates^  expressed  in  Orams). 


Bntire 
PUnt. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

Gfatn. 

'    32.84 

16.19 

.05 

6.S0 

Series  I. 

NUrogen, 
(aS  Leather 

84.85 

26.«5 
86.68 

1.26 
1.S2 

6.M 

^6^  Dried  blood 

61.91 

13.41 

Series  IL 

2fUrogen  -|-  Photphoric  Acid. 
(a)  Leather  +  precipitated  phoephate, 
{b)  Blood  +  precipitated  phoaphate,  . 

89.98 
61.97 

81.88 
86.46 

1.15 
l.M 

T.50 
18.61 

•  Loc,  cU,,  144  Centrabl.  Agric.  Chem.»  10,  590. 
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Series  IIL 

Entire 
Plant. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

Grain. 

(a)  Leather  +  predpUated  phoiphate  +  ma. 
rlale  of  potash. 

80.56 

21.90 

1.0» 

7.56 

(ft)  Dried  blood  +  preclplUted   photphate  + 
muriate  of  potaab. 

37.40 

20.65 

1.82 

15. OS 

In  observing  the  results  of  the  experiments  we  notice 
especially,  with  reference  to  the  grain  produced,  that  the 
leather  did  not  increase  the  yield  to  any  appreciable  extent 
over  that  of  the  unfertilized  pots.  When  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  were  applied  with  the  leather  a  slight  increase  in 
the  yield  of  grain  was  noticed,  while  in  case  of  the  dried 
blood  plus  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  the  yield  was 
twice  that  of  the  unfertilized  pot. 

Garden  Experiments  with  Horse  Beans. 

The  soil  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
Size  of  plats,  60  square  meters.  The  fertilizer  applied  was 
leather  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Nitrogen  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  58.5  pounds  per  acre. 


Results  per  Flat: 


Sterol  and 
Pods  In 
Klloi. 


Beans  In 
KUos. 


Beam  per 
Acre  In 
KUos. 


Unmanured,     . 
Leather,    . 
Nitrate  of  soda, 


0,860 
12,822 
11,465 


1,131 
1,178 
2,035 


87,700 
80,268 
67,832 


It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  the  leather  produced  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  yield  of  beans. 

Field  Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets, 

Same  soil  as  in  previous  experiments.  Each  plat  meas- 
ured one  are.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  42^ 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  52.8  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
acre. 
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liesults  per  Hectare. 


Unmanured, 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

Water  and  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

Citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  .... 

Unmanured, 

Leather  -\-  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

Leather  -[-  water  soluble  -}-  citrate  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid. 
Leather -|-  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid, . 

Unmanured, 

Nitrate  of  soda -}- soluble  phosphoric  acid,  . 

Nitrate  of  soda  -\-  water  -[-  citrate  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid. 
Nitrate  of  soda -[-citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 


Kilos. 

Perwnta^ 
Incrtaw*  over 
UnmaDored. 

34.830 

- 

34,380 

—1.5 

34,290 

-1.2 

34,380 

—1.5 

33^40 

- 

37,890 

11.9 

37,180 

10.7 

35.910 

6.0 

32,940 

- 

43,380 

28.1 

42.070 

24.2 

43,830 

29.4 

While  the  leather  has  shown  its  effect,  it  runs  far  behind 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  ^etermann  says  that  from  a  financial 
stand-point  the  leather  shows  a  loss  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  a 
gain.  Of  his  results  the  experimenter  makes  the  foUowing 
resume  :  '*  With  horse  bean  the  leather  shows  practically  no 
influence  the  first  year ;  with  oats  and  sugar  beets  an  increase 
is  noted,  but  this  is  slight  when  compared  with  that  from 
blood  and  nitrate  of  soda."  In  a  later  publication  Peter- 
mann  says  that  in  his  experiments  from  1880  to  1885  the 
various  forms  of  nitrogen  have  shown  the  followino^  relative 
worth:  1,  nitrate  of  soda;  2,  blood;  3,  dissolved  wool ;  4, 
ground  bone ;  5,  raw  wool ;  6,  leather. 

Deherain  *  gives  the  results  of  the  following  experiments 
conducted  in  the  field  at  Grignon  w  ith  ground  leather.  The 
results  with  wheat  in  1880  and  1881  show  the  residual  effect 
of  the  leather  applied  to  potatoes  in  1879  :  — 


•  Chimie  Agricole  (1892),  619. 
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Potatoes. 

Wheat. 

1S79. 

HectoUtres. 

1880. 

Grain 
(Qtm.).» 

1S80. 

Straw 
(Qtm.). 

1881. 

Grain 
(Qtm.). 

1881. 

Straw 
(Qtm.). 

Unfertilized,    . 

224 

25.0 

37.25 

16.4 

20.5 

Leather.  2,000  kilos.,      . 

295 

27.5 

40.00 

23.4 

38.7 

Leather,  1,000  kilos.,      . 

277 

25.0 

38.00 

28.0 

37.6 

Deherain  remarks  that  his  experiments  make  it  clear  that 
the  leather  yields  its  nitrogen  very  slowly.  He  does  not 
state  whether  the  leather  used  had  been  steamed,  roasted  or 
was  untreated. 

Miintz  f  and  Girard,  in  connection  with  their  experiments 
on  the  nitrification  of  various  nitrogen-containing  organic 
substances,  carried  out  also  a  series  of  field  experiments 
with  various  nitrogenous  materials.  Each  plat  had  an  area 
of  one  are  and  received  1.25  kilos,  of  nitrogen  the  first  year, 
together  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  No  manure  was  applied  the  second  year.  The 
soil  was  light  and  sandy,  being  quite  favorable  to  nitri- 
fication. The  plats  were  planted  with  fodder  com  during 
both  years. 

Fodder  Corn  grown  upon  One  Are  {Dry  Matter). 


FORM  OF  NITROGEN. 


1888. 
Kilos. 


1889. 

KUos. 


Average  of 
Both  Yeari. 


Nitrate  of  soda. 
Dried  blood, 
Roasted  horn. 
Roasted  leather. 
No  nitrogen, 


148 

130 

123 

91 

59 


47 
48 
52 
61 
43 


190 
178 
175 
152 
102 


The  above  results  show  that  leather,  even  when  roasted, 
is  quite  inferior  in  its  action  to  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of 
soda. 

•  Qtm.  (quintal  metrique)  =  100  kilograms. 

t  Ann.  Agron.,  17,  289-304 ;  Biedermann's  Centralblatt,  90,  656. 
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Marcker  *  gives  the  following  results  obtained  by  Seyffert, 
at  Halle,  with  cole-rape :  — 


FORM   OF  NITROGEN. 


Tield  in  Orami. 


No  nitrogen, 
Leather, 

Steamed  bone  meal. 
Blood,.     '  . 
Nitrate  of  soda,   . 


75.5 

469.0 

1^72.0 

1,654.0 

2,607.5 


In  order  to  control  the  above  experiment  another  test  was 
carried  out  with  oats  by  Julius  Albert-Mtinchenhof :  — 


Tield. 


FORM  OF  NITROGEN. 

Grain 
(Grams). 

straw 
(Grami). 

Roots 
(Graou). 

Total 
(Grams). 

No  nitrogen, 

Nitrate  of  soda,      .... 

Dried  blood, 

Leather, 

Leather,  fermented, 

5.2 
48.9 
24.8 
13.3 
21.5 

15.7 
62.6 
44.5 
22.2 
36.4 

14.3 
27.9 
18.6 
13.6 
17.2 

38.2 
139.4 
87.8 
49.1 
75.1 

Marcker  remarks  that  leather  produced  but  a  slight 
increase  over  the  unfertilized,  and  that  the  quality  of  the 
grain  was  poorest  when  no  nitrogen  was  used,  or  when 
leather  was  applied. 

Dr.  Wm.  Frear  very  concisely  presents  the  work  done  by 
Storer  f  as  follows :  — 

Storer  tested  the  manurial  value  of  sheepskin  and  sole- 
leather,  raw  and  roasted,  on  several  soils  in  pots,  applying 
various  phosphatic  and  potassic  salts  in  solution.     The  crop 


•  Jahresbericht  Agr.  Chemie,  1883,  241. 
t  Balletin  Bussey  InstitutioD,  2,  68-71. 
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used  was  buckwheat.    Tbe  results  were  as  follows  (expressed 
Id  weight  of  total  crop  in  grams)  :  — 


With 
Haln. 
water. 

With 
Bolphate 

of 
Potash. 

With 

Phosphate 

of 

Potash. 

WithPhos 

phateof 

Potash  and 

Nitrate  of 

Lime. 

No  leather  QMd:  — 

.200 

.200 

.166 

.665» 

In  FroTincetown  land,  .... 

.170 

- 

.106 

8.050 

In  loam  and  sand.  ..... 

.270 

■ 

.100 

6.880 

IUwaheeiMkin(20):— 

In  Berkshire  land  (1.800),     .       .       . 

.100 

.180 

.055 

.040* 

In  ProYlncetown  sand  (1,450), 

.080 

- 

.100 

1.400 

In  loam  and  sand  (1,820),      . 

.170 

- 

.120 

4.020 

Baw  sole-leather  (40) :  — 

In  Berkshire  sand  (1,800),     . 

.110 

.115 

.120 

.280 

In  Provinoetown  sand  (1,450),      . 

.120 

- 

.110 

2.820 

In  loam  and  sand  (1,820),      .       .       . 

.180 

- 

.150 

8.720 

Boasted  sheepskin  (20)  :  — 

In  Berkshire  sand  (1,800),     . 

.105 

.100 

.080 

.260 

In  ProTlncetown  sand  (1,460),      . 

.250  ♦ 

- 

.470* 

.845* 

In  loam  and  sand  (1,820),      . 

.850 

- 

.700 

8.000 

Boasted  soleJeather  (40) :« 

In  Berkshire  sand  (1,800),     . 

.220* 

.280 

.210* 

.800* 

In  Prorincetown  sand  (1,450), 

.010 

- 

1.750 

8.120 

In  loam  and  sand  (1»820),      .              • 

2.120 

- 

1.060 

4.785 

*  Immature  when  harvested. 


Storer  says :  **  It  will  be  seen  plainly  enough  that,  while 
neither  the  sheepskin  nor  the  sole-leather  supplied  any  ni- 
trogenous food  to  the  buckwheat  plants,  some  nitrogen  was 
unquestionably  obtained  by  the  plants  from  the  roasted 
leathers,  a  little  from  the  roasted  sheepskin  and  a  decidedly 
larger  amount  from  the  roasted  sole-leather,  ...  In  all 
cases  the  light,  bulky  material  tended  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  roasted-leather  jars  exhibited  a 
marked  growth  of  fungus,  the  raw-leather  jars  showed  none, 
corroborating  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  available 
products  in  the  roasted  leather.     There  is  but  little  in  the 
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results   above  given   to  encourage   the  belief  that  roasted 
leather  can  have  any  definite  money  value  as  a  manure." 

Wagner  *  has  made  an  exhaustive  study,  of  the  value  of 
different  forms  of  nitrogen,  having  conducted  366  plat  and 
pot  experiments.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for 
several  successive  years  in  a  soil  rich  enough  in  lime  to 
favor  nitrification,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
conditions  equal  in  all  cases.  But  a  very  brief  resume  can 
be  given  at  this  time.  One  experiment  was  conducted  for 
three  successive  years  upon  small  plats  of  soil.  Summer 
rye  was  planted  the  first  year,  summer  wheat  the  second  and 
carrots  the  third  year.  Placing  the  value  of  the  returns 
from  the  nitrate  of  soda  plats  at  100,  the  other  forms  of 
nitrogen  had  the  following  relative  worth :  — 


I       Average       , 
First  Year.     '      First  and      i  ^k^T^ 
Second  Yeara.  I  Three  \ea«. 


Nitrate  of  soda, 100 

Blood, I  67 

Fish, '  ol 

Steamed  bone  meal,   ....  42 

I 

Leather,       ......  |  13 


100 
67 
59 
63 
12 


100 
69 
64 
61 
20 


Experiments  were  also  conducted  in  pots  with  various 
soils,  but  the  results  cannot  be  noticed  here. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  relative  to  this  subject  "Wagner 
says :  — 

When  I  take  all  things  into  consideration,  ...  I  think  I 
may  present  the  following  figures  as  an  expression  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  of  nitrogen-containing 
material :  — 

Nitrate  of  soda, 100 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 90 

Blood,  horn  meal  and  green  crops, 70 

Fine-ground  bone,  fish  and  tankage, 60 

Stable  manure, 45 

Wool  dust, 80 

Leather, 20 

•  Die  Stickstoff-dUngung,  etc.,  page  255. 
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So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  Wagner 
does  not  state  the  form  of  the  leather  used. 

Taking  the  price  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  at  14.8 
cents,  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  stable  manure  would  be  worth 
6.7  cents  and  in  leather  2.8  cents. 

B.    ARTiFiaAL  Digestion  Experiments  with  Leatheb. 

Stutzer  and  Klinkenberg  were  the  first  to  propose  this 
method.  They  argued  that  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material  that  could  be  dissolved  or  digested  would  give  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  the  substance  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen  for  growing  plants.  They  prepared  the  diges- 
tive fluid  by  extracting  the  inner  lining  of  a  pig's  stomach, 
cut  fine,  with  five  litres  of  0.2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
for  two  days,  filtering  the  solution,  and  preserving  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  adding  a  few  grams  of  salicylic  acid  to 
prevent  fermentation.  They  submitted  a  variety  of  materials 
to  the  action  of  this  solution.  A  few  results  are  given 
below :  —   . 


Blood, 

Leather  (cooked,  and  then  roasted), 

Raw  bone, 

Steamed  bone,         .... 


Per  Cent. 

of  Nitrogen 

digested. 


89.76 
39.19 
98.70 
90.50 


Drs.  Shepard  and  Chazal  *  afterwards  submitted  a  great 
variety  of  nitrogen-containing  materials  to  the  action  of 
Stutzer's  solution.  Several  of  the  results  obtained  are  pre- 
sented below :  — 

Per  Cent,  of  Nitrogen 
digested. 

Roasted  leather  meal, t 37.80 

Dried  blood  (black), 78.61 

Fish  scrap, 88.67 

•  See  Report  of  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  1885,  pape  117 

t  The  authors  remark  that  '*  this  prepai'ed  leather  was  an  excellent  article,  so  far 

as  preparation  goes,  and  one  capable  of  being  used  in  the  fertilizer  trade  without 

much  fear  of  detection.'* 
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Johnson,  Farrington  and  Winton,*  instead  of  using  Stut- 
zer's  solution,  dissolved  6  grams  of  Golden  Scale  Pepsin  in 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  0.2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  digested  a  variety  of  substances  in  this  fluid.  Their  in- 
vestigation is  the  most  valuable  we  possess  in  this  direction. 
A  few  of  their  results  may  be  cited :  — 

Per  Cent  of  Nttrogea 

Dried  blood  (two  samples), 97.30 

Dry  ground  fish, 71.20 

Leather  No  3,t 23.40 

Leather  treated  by  benzine  process,  .  .  .35.90 
Leather  treated  by  superheated  steam,  .  .  .33.30 
Mixed  fertilizer  A,  containing  2.02  per  cent  leatilier 

nitrogen, 23.40 

Mixed  fertilizer  B,  containing  2.00  per  cent,  leather 

nitrogen  and  1.75  per  cent,  blood  nitrogen,  .        .55.60 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  in  place  to  mention  the  ex- 
periments recorded  on  the  putreikction  of  anmioniates,  at 
first  suggested  by  A.  Morgen.J  He  put  leather  and  horn 
meal  in  water  to  which  a  small  amount  of  fecal  extract  had 
been  added,  and  then  allowed  the  solution  to  stand  for  thirty- 
one  days  at  30^  C.  The  nitrogen  made  soluble  was  then 
estimated :  — 

In  Experiment  I.,  10  grams  material  -\-  1,000  cubic  centimeters  water 
were  used. 

In  Experiment  11.,  5  grams  material  -j- 1^000  cable  centimeters  water 
-|-  5  cubic  centimeters  fecal  extract 

In  Experiment  III.  the  same,  with  10  grams  material  -}-  5  cubic  centi- 
meters fecal  extract. 

Per  Cent  of 
SolDble  Nitrogen. 

Leather  meal,  average  of  three  experiments,     .        .        34.56 
Horn  meal,  average  of  three  experiments,         .        .        61.62 

Johnson  *  repeated  Morgen's  work  on  a  very  large  number 
of  substances ;  a  few  of  the  results  are  given  below.  He 
allowed  his  solution  to  stand  two  weeks :  — 

•  Loc,  cit, 

t  Fine  and  brittle,  bnt  method  of  preparation  not  known. 

X  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  1880,  so  %  Biedermann's  Centralblatt,  t,  801. 
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Per  Cent  Nitrogen 
Soluble. 

Blood 76.80 

Fish, 78.10 

Fish 64.60 

Bone 79.00 

Leather  No.  3, 12.20 

Steamed  leather, 42.80 

"  Prepared  ammoniate  "  (probably  leather) ,     .        .  85.70 

Johnson  remarks  that  **  this  test  of  putrefaction  draws  the 
same  line  between  those  classes  of  ammoniates  that  was 
drawn  by  the  pepsin  digestion." 

C.    Nitrification  Expebimcnts  with  Leather. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mtlntz  and  Girard  * 
with  quite  a  number  of  nitrogen-containing  substances. 
They  were  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  and  care  was  taken 
to  see  that  the  soil  was  properly  aired,  and  that  moisture, 
temperature,  etc.,  were  favorable  to  the  experiment.  Ordi- 
nary soil  was  at  first  used,  the  amount  of  nitrates  present 
being  carefully  noted,  and  a  small  amount  of  the  substances 
to  be  nitrified  then  added.  After  a  certain  time  the  nitrates 
were  washed  out  with  water  and  estimated.  A  very  short 
r^sum^  is  here  presented :  — 

Nitrogen  Nitrified,  per  100  Parts  of  Nitrogen  added,  to  the  Soil. 


I. 

Thirty  Days. 

II. 

Thirty-nine 
Days. 

III. 

Thirty-two 
Days. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 

76.00 

83.76 

83.76 

Dried  blood, 

72.44 

73.56 

84.60 

Roasted  horn, 

71.08 

73.17 

46.82 

Roasted  leather,         .... 

11.62 

16.47 

18.26 

In  order  to  study  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  soil 
upon  the  process  of  nitrification,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  soils  from  various  sections  of  the  country :  — 

•  Ann.  Agron.,  17,  290;  Agric,  Science,  7,  408-412.    Deherain,  Chimie  Agricole^ 
page  621. 
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Nitric  Nitrogen  found  in  Different  Soils  within 

a  Certain 

Time. 

Light  Soil 

of  JolnvUle 

(Grams). 

Chalky  SoU 
(Grams). 

Garden 

Earth 

(Grams). 

Very  Heavy 

Limey  Clay 

(Oramt). 

Marsh  Soil, 

Soar, 
Bretagii<> 
(Grams). 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
Blood, 

Roasted  horn,  . 
Roasted  leather, 

2.69 

1.62 

1.22 

.41 

1.78 

.73 

.24 

1.08 
.55 

.610 

.036 
•029 
.036 

None. 

u 

CI 

u 

These  experiments  in  general  coincide  with  field  and  pot 
experiments  as  well  as  with  artificial  digestion  experiments. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  light  sandy  soil  was  most  favor- 
able to  the  process  of  nitrification,  while  the  very  heavy  clay, 
and  especially  the  sour  marshy  soil,  was  decidedly  unfiavor- 
able  to  the  action  of  nitrilying  organisms. 

//.     Investigations  concerning  the  Value  of  Leather  Refuse 
made  at  this  Station. 

1 .     Can  Leather  be  identified  in  FeHilizer  Mixtures  f 

If  one  were  to  depend  upon  the  microscope,  it  would 
certainly  be  an  impossibility  to  recognize  leather  in  finely 
ground  fertilizer  mixtures.  Even  if  material  of  a  fibrous 
structure  were  detected  it  would  be  nothing  strange,  for  all 
flesh  presents  such  a  structure.  After  leather  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  heat  or  pressure  all  structure  is  destroyed.  Able 
microscopists,  who  have  attempted  to  identify  the  leather 
under  the  microscope,  report  it  an  impossibility. 

With  chemical  reagents  one  is  more  successful.  At  least, 
tannic  or  gallic  acids,  from  their  well-known  reaction  with 
an  iron  salt,  are  easily  recognized ;  and,  while  one  perhaps 
could  not  positively  declare  that  the  tannic  or  gallic  acids 
present  were  derived  from  leather,  it  certainly  would  be 
highly  probable. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,*  when  director  of  the  North  Carolina 


•  North  Carolina  Kxperiineiit  Station  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1883 :  Horn,  Leather  and 
W' ool  Waste. 
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Experiment  Station,  published  a  bulletin  in  which  he  sug- 
gests that  the  best  reagent  for  recognizing  the  tannic  acid  is 
a  phosphoric  acid  solution  of  phosphate  of  iron.  He  states 
that,  if  leather  be  present  in  the  substance  examined,  a 
purple  color  will  soon  appear  if  a  few  drops  of  this  solution 
be  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  leather  extract.  The 
phosphoric  acid  solution  of  phosphate  of  iron  was  prepared 
as  follows :  ten  grams  of  ferric  chloride  were  dissolved  in 
water,  and  sodium  phosphate  added  till  all  the  iron  was 
precipitated  as  phosphate  of  iron.  The  phosphate  of  iron 
must  be  freshly  prepared,  otherwise  it  will  dissolve  slowly, 
if  at  all.  The  phosphate  of  iron  was  filtered  and  washed 
quite  thoroughly  with  water,  and  both  filter  and  precipitate 
brought  into  a  beaker  containing  400  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  to  which  had  been  added  40  grams  of  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid.  A  gentle  heat  dissolves  the  iron  phosphate 
quite  readily. 

If  a  drop  of  pjTogallic  acid  is  added  to  water,  the  solution 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  a  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  the  iron  phosphate  solution  added,  a  dark  purple 
color  appears.  If  tannic  acid  is  substituted  for  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  a  dark  wine  color  results.  In  order  to  recog- 
nize leather  in  a  mixture,  a  small  amount  (one  gram)  of  the 
substance  supposed  to  contain  it  is  placed  in  a  beaker  with 
30-40  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  added,  the  liquid  brought  to  boiling,  filtered,  a  little  of 
the  iron  phosphate  solution  added,  and  the  solution  then 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  leather  is  present^ 
a  dark  purple  to  wine  color  will  soon  appear. 

Should  leather  be  present  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  the  latter  will  of  course  be  pre- 
cipitated on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but  this  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  color  reaction.  The  writer  examined 
during  the  summer  of  1893  quite  a  number  of  fertilizers 
oflicially  collected  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  no  case  was 
leather  to  be  detected.  When,  however,  ten  per  cent,  of 
leather  was  added  to  a  mixed  fertilizer,  and  then  tested 
with  the  phosphate  of  iron  solution,  the  dark  color,  due 
to  the  presence  of  tannic  or  gallic  acids,  very  distinctly 
appeared. 
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During  the  early  summer  of  1893  several  samples  of 
leather  were  received  at  the  station.  It  was  stated  that 
large  quantities  of  the  material  were  on  the  market,  and  one 
could  surmise,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
organic  nitrogen  at  the  time  being  quite  high  in  price.  It 
was  thought  wise  to  submit  the  samples  to  several  tests, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  pure  sole-leather,  obtained 
by  the  writer  at  the  cobbler's,  and  dried  blood  were  also 
included. 

Description  of  the  Samples, 

L  Sole-leather.  — This  leather  was  ground  fine  for  future 
tests.  Under  the  microscope  it  showed  a  distinct  fibrous 
structure.  It  contained  2.76  per  cent,  of  fi^  and  7.94  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen. 

11.  Steamed  Leather.  —  Some  of  the  finely  ground  leather 
was  placed  in  pressure  bottles,  water  added,  and  heated  for 
six  hours  at  110  °  C.  The  leather  was  virtually  subjected  to 
three  atmospheres  of  steam  pressure.  After  treatment  it 
had  become  very  dark  in  color,  and  appeared  as  a  jelly- 
like, amorphous  mass.  The  microscope  showed  it  to  be 
devoid  of  any  fibrous  structure.  The  tannic  or  gallic  acids 
were  still  easily  recognized,  showing  that  they  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  heat  and  pressure.  When  dry  it  became 
quite  brittle,  crumbling  easily. 

///.  Coarse  Leather  sent  to  the  StcUion.  — This  leather 
came  in  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  small 
hen's  egg.  It  contained  37.47  per  cent,  of  fat  and  4.52  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  large  amount  of  fat  completely  con- 
cealed its  stnicture. 

IV.  Philadelphia  Tankage. — The  sample  was  very 
finely  ground  and  quite  dry.  It  contained  1.95  per  cent,  of 
fat,  7.80  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  traces  only  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Its  smell  and  general  appearance  indicated  clearly 
that  it  was  leather  that  had  been  roasted  or  steamed.  To 
the  eye  it  appeared  to  be  lacking  in  fibrous  structure,  and 
with  the  microscope  it  appeared  simply  as  a  gelatinous  mass. 

V.  Dried  Blood.  —  It  was  an  excellent  sample,  contain- 
ing 12.71  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  .64  per  cent,  of  fet. 
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2.    Artificial  Digestion  of  Different  Leathers, 

The  artificial  digestion  of  the  substances  above  described 
was  carried  out  according  to  Stutzer's  method.  In  the  first 
series  of  trials  both  the  pepsin  and  pancreas  solutions  were 
used.  The  preparation  of  the  pepsin  solution  has  already 
been  described. 

The  pancreas  solution  was  prepared  by  taking  the  fresh 
pancreas  of  an  ox,  cutting  it  fine,  mixing  it  with  sand  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  exposed 
1»  the  air.  It  was  then  rubbed  with  lime  water  and  glycerine 
(to  every  1,000  grams  of  the  pancreas-sand  mixture  use  3 
litres  of  lime  water  and  1  litre  of  glycerine  of  1.23  specific 
gravity),  and  the  resulting  fluid  allowed  to  stand  with  occa- 
sional stirring  for  five  days.  It  was  then  filtered  through 
cloth  to  remove  the  coarse  portions,  heated  to  40^  C.  for 
two  hours,  and  finally  filtered  through  folded  filters  and  pre- 
served in  bottles.  To  prepare  the  pancreas  solution  used  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  250  cubic  centimeters  of  the  above- 
described  solution  were  mixed  with  750  cubic  centimeters  of 
-soda  solution.  The  soda  solution  contained  5  gi*ams  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolved  in  750  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
The  pancreas  solution  thus  prepared  was  heated  for  one  to 
two  hours  at  37^-40^  C,  filtered  to  remove  any  flocky  pre- 
cipitate, and  100  cubic  centimeters  used  for  each  test. 

The  results  of  the  pepsin-pancreas  digestion  were  as 
follows :  — 

Per  Cent,  of  Nitro- 
gen digested. 

I.    Sole-leather  finely  ground, 80.98 

n.    Same  leather  after  being  heated  six  hours  at  1 10° 

C.  in  pressure  bottles  with  water,       .        .        .97.28 
in.    Course  leather  (free  from  fat),  .52.00 

IV.    Philadelphia  tankage, 90.64 

V.    Dried  blood, .99.13 

The  above  results  are  all  very  high,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prisingy  for  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  on  leather  is  well 
known  and  has  been  several  times  referred  to.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  after  the  various  leathers  had  been  submitted  to 
the  pepsin  digestion  there  appeared  to  be  no  very  great 
<^hange  either  in  their  apjiearance  or  bulk;     Blood,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  nearly  all  dissolved  by  the  pepsin  solution. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  leathers  were  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pancreas  solution  a  decided  change  was  noted ; 
the  solution  became  quite  dark  in  color  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  leather  went  into  solution.  While  this  method  indi- 
cated a  greater  availability  on  the  part  of  the  sole-leather 
after  it  had  been  svbmitted  to  steam  pressure^  it  nevertheless 
did  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  digestibility  and  conse- 
quent availability  of  the  leather  when  compared  with  the 
dried  blood. 

The  substances  were  therefore  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  pepsin  solution  alone,  with  results  as  follows :  — 

Percentage  Digesti- 
bility of  Nltrofea. 

I.  Sole-leather, 18.70 

n.  Sole-leather  after  steam  pressure,  .  .        .84.40 

ni.  Coarse  leather, 

IV.  Philadelphia  tankage, 42.30 

V.  Dried  blood 97.80 

These  results  coincide  very  closely  with  those  obtained  by 
other  investigators.  The  sole-leather  itself  proved  very  in- 
digestible. It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  proved  some- 
what less  so  if  no  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added  during 
the  digestion.*  The  sole-leather  after  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  steam  pressure  had  a  digestibility  of  34.40  per 
cent.,  which  coincides  with  results  obtained  by  others  for 
prepared  leather,  as  the  following  samples  show :  — 

Percentage  of  Nitro- 
gen digested. 

Leather  cooked  and  roasted  (Stutzer) 39.19 

Roasted  leather  meal  (Shepard  and  Chazal),  .  .87.80 
Leather  by  benzine  process  (Johnson),  .  .  .  .85.90 
Leather  by  superheated  steam  (Johnson),      .        .        .33.30 

While,  then,  the  action  of  steam  and  heat  renders  the 
le^ither  somewhat  more  digestible  and  probably  more  avail- 
able in  the  soil,  it  still  has  a  digestibility  below  50  i)er  cent. 
Only  the  very  poorest  kinds  of  animal  matter  reach  this  low 
figure  (50).  The  so-called  Philadelphia  tankage  was  also 
below  50  per  cent,  digestible,  and  may  be  classified  with 
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the  steamed  or  roasted  leathers  as  regards  its  value.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  as  before  mentioned^  that  the  dried  blood  was 
nearly  all  digested  by  the  action  of  the  pepsin  solution,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  various  leathers. 

OenercU  Conclusions  relative  to  Bawj  Boasted  or  Steamed  Leather, 

The  results  of  the  combined  experiments  in  the  field  and 
in  pots,  together  with  artificial  digestion  experiments,  and 
nitrification  experiments,  indicate  that  leather,  either  raw, 
roasted  or  steamed,  is  a  very  slow-acting  form  of  nitrogen  as 
a  source  of  plant  food.  It  certainly  would  be  fraudulent  to 
sell  it  in  mixed  fertilizers  as  a  source  of  organic  nitrogen,  and 
the  Massachusetts  fertilizer  law  distinctly  forbids  it  to  be  thus 
utilized.  Carefully  conducted  experiments  by  Wagner  give 
it  a  relative  value  of  twenty,  nitrate  of  soda  being  equal  to 
one  hundred.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  at  our  command 
it  would  seem  that  this  figure  about  expresses  its  relative 
worth  as  a  direct  source  of  plant  food.  If  it  is  offered  for 
sale  as  a  fertilizer,  it  should  be  sold  as  leather.  When  nitro- 
gen in  organic  matter  has  a  value  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  nitrogen  in  raw,  steamed  or  roasted  leather 
should  be  worth  but  three  to  six  cents  per  pound. 

3.    Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Leather. 

Deherain  and  others  suggest  that  if  leather  be  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  its  nitrogen  will  be  made  as  valuable  as  that 
in  any  form  of  animal  matter.  No  experiments,  however, 
are  brought  forward  to  prove  such  a  statement,  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  many  European  manufacturers 
thus  turn  leather  waste  to  account.  In  order  to  study  this 
question  more  closely  a  number  of  experiments  were  carried 
out  by  the  writer,  a  few  of  which  are  presented  below :  — 

Experiment  I.  —  Sixty-five  grams  of  50^  B.  sulphuric 
acid  were  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  water  bath  of 
about  90^  C,  and  12  grams  of  leather  gradually  added.  A 
dark,  thick  fluid  resulted.  Thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
were  then  added  to  dilute  the  thick  fluid  somewhat,  and  bone 
ash  was  employed  to  dry  off*  the  resulting  semi-fluid  mass. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty-six  grams  of  superphosphate  were 
obtained,  which  gave  no  tannic  acid  reaction. 

JSocperiment  11.  — To  30  grams  of  50^  B.  sulphuric  acid, 
heated  as  above  described,  were  added  12  grams  of  leather. 
A  dark,  thick  paste  was  obtained,  to  which  were  added 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  33  grams  of  bone  ash. 
Seventy-three  grams  of  superphosphate  were  obtained. 
The  reaction  of  tannic  acid  was  not  strong. 

Analyses  of  the  two  products  were  made  as  follows :  — 


I. 

Percent. 

n. 

Percent 

Moisture, 

18.03 

15.59 

Soluble  phoeplioric  acid, 

14.84 

11.80 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 

.69 

1.50 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 

1.43 

3.38 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

16.96 

16.68 

Nitrogen, 

.70 

1.20 

Experiments  IIL^  IV.  ^  F.,  VI.  — The  previously  described 
Philadelphia  tankage  was  used  in  these  experiments,  and 
South  Carolina  floats  in  place  of  bone  ash-  The  objects  in 
view  were  to  see  (a)  how  much  leather  could  be  used  with- 
out giving  a  tannic  acid  reaction,  (6)  to  note,  if  possible,  to 
what  extent  the  leather  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  floats,  (c)  to  notice  the  approximate 
percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  result- 
ing, (d)  to  see  if  any  nitrogen  in  the  resulting  superphos- 
phates was  soluble  in  water,  (e)  to  note  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  superphosphate  artificially  digestible  by  Stutzer's 
solution.  To  make  this  latter  estimation  (e),  5  grams  of 
superphosphate  were  stirred  with  water,  filtered,  and  washed 
till  the  wash  water  was  no  longer  acid.  The  portion  not 
soluble  in  water  was  treated  with  pepsin  solution. 

Experiment  III.  — To  30  gi-ams  of  50^  B.  sulphuric  add, 
after  heating,  previously  described,  were  added  12  grams  of 
Philadelphia  tankage.     A  thick,  black  dough  resulted.    It 
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was  diluted  with  25  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  appearing 
then  as  a  thick,  black  fluid.  To  this  fluid  were  added  60 
grams  of  floats.  The  resulting  superphosphate,  after  drying 
in  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  weighed  102  grams.  The 
tannic  acid  reaction  was  quite  strong. 

Experiment  IV.  — To  30  grams  of  50°  B.  acid  were  added 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  70  grams  of  floats.  The 
dry  superphosphate  weighed  101.5  grams. 

Experiment  V.  — To  30  grams  of  50°  B.  acid  were  added 
9  grams  of  Philadelphia  tankage,  which  resulted  in  a  medium 
thick  paste.  Twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  48.5 
grams  of  floats  were  afterwards  added.  The  dry  superphos- 
phate weighed  88  grams,  and  gave  no  tannic  acid  reaction. 

Experim^ent  VI.  —  To  30  grams  of  40°  B.  acid  9  grams 
of  Philadelphia  tankage  were  added,  resulting  in  a  medium 
thick  paste.  This  paste  was  diluted  with  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  50  grams  of  floats  were  put  in. 
Seventy-nine  grams  of  superphosphate  were  obtained,  which 
gave  a  strong  tannic  acid  reaction. 

These  several  products  were  analyzed :  — 


in. 

Per  Cent 

IV. 
Per  Cent. 

V. 

Percent 

YI. 
Percent 

Moistare, 

U,U 

14.13 

14.86 

_ 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

6.78 

7.80 

7.80 

- 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid,     . 

1.22 

1.60 

.44 

- 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,    . 

6.50 

6.66 

4.94 

- 

Total  phosphoric  acid,  . 

18.60 

16.66 

13.18 

- 

Total  nitrogen,       .... 
Nitrogen  after  artificial  digestion. 
Per  cent  of  total  nitrogen  digested. 

.81 
.37 

64.00 

- 

.87 

.26 

71.00 

1.03 

.41 

60.00 

Soluble  nitrogen,  .... 

trace 

— 

tarace 

— 

It  would  appear  that  9  grams  of  leather  were  all  that 
could  be  added  to  30  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  without  getting 
the  tannic-acid  reaction.  When,  as  in  Experiment  III.,  12 
grams  of  leather  were  added,  the  reaction  for  tannic  acid  was 
quite  marked,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  superphosphate  had  a 
digestibility  of  but  54  per  cent.  Experiment  VI.  indicates 
that  40^  B.  sulphuric  acid  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
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thoroughly  disintegrate  the  9  grams  of  leather,  for  the  tan- 
nic acid  in  the  superphosphate  was  easily  recognized,  ssid 
the  nitrogen  was  but  60  per  cent,  digestible.  When  9  grams 
of  the  Philadelphia  tankage  were  dissolved  in  30  grams  of 
50^  B.  acid,  no  tannic  acid  could  be  recognized,  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  digestible.  This  is  probably 
the  average  percentage  of  organic  pitrogen  that  would  be 
found  digestible  in  mixed  fertilizer,  as  offered  for  sale  in  our 
markets.  Such  a  result  is  quite  encouraging.  It  would 
seem  from  the  analysis  of  IV.  that  the  leather  had  not  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  floats.  We  have  in  the  four  experiments  above  cited 
added  rather  too  much  phosphate  rock  and  water,  and  in  the 
two  following  experiments  less  were  added. 

Experiment  VIL  — To  30  grams  of  50^  B.  acid  9  grams 
of  Philadelphia  tankage  were  added,  and  then  12  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water.  To  the  thick  fluid  resulting  41  grams  of 
floats  were  added.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  the 
material  could  be  easily  handled,  and  weighed  71.5  grams. 

Experiment  VUL  —  To  30  grams  of  50^  B.  acid  9  grams 
of  Philadelphia  tankage  were  added,  producing  a  thick, 
pasty  mass.  Without  the  addition  of  water  28  grams  of 
floats  were  stirred  in,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  mass 
weighed  63  grams.  The  phosphate  was  quite  black  in  color 
and  sticky.  It  needed  at  least  5  to  7  grams  more  floats 
before  it  could  be  easily  handled.  It  was  plain  that  tiie  sul- 
phuric acid  was  not  all  neutralized.  K  no  water  were  added 
to  dilute  the  thick,  pasty  mass,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
work  in  the  floats  should  large  quantities  be  mixed. 

Analyses, 


vn. 

Percent. 

VUL 
FerCesL 

Moisture, 

17.96 

16.95 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 

6.79 

5.99 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 

2.16 

1.62- 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 

1.94 

1.56 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

10.89 

9.17 

Total  nitrogen, 

.90 

1.06 
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In  Experiment  VII.  8.95  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  was  obtained,  with  but  1.94  per  cent,  of  insoluble  acid 
and  .90  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  the  phosphate  was  also  in 
good  mechanical  condition  and  gave  no  tannic-acid  reaction. 
The  proportions  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  floats  and  leather 
appear  to  be  about  correct,  and  the  percentages  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  as  high  as  could  be  expected, 
with  floats  as  a  dryer. 

Expei^iment  IX.  — In  experiments  III.  to  VIII.  Philadel- 
phia tankage  was  used  as  a  source  of  leather. 

In  this  experiment  pure  fine-ground  sole-leather  was  used, 
to  see  if  the  sulphuric  acid  acted  as  strongly  upon  the  pure 
leather  as  upon  the  prepared  article.  To  30  grams  of  50^  B. 
acid  were  added  9  grams  of  sole-leather,  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  and  60  grams  of  floats. 

The  resulting  phosphate  weighed  98.5  grams. 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results :  — 

Percent 

Total  nitrogen  in  the  saperphosphate, 710 

Total  nitrogen  after  digestion, 220 

Total  nitrogen  digested, 69.000 

Nitrogen  soluble  in  water  047 

Per  cent  of  soluble  nitrogen, 6.620 

No  tannic  acid  could  be  detected  in  this  superphosphate. 
The  artificial  digestion  of  the  nitrogen  was  made  by  taking 
5  grams  of  the  substance,  washing  out  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  with  water,  and  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  the  nitrogen 
in  the  sole-leather  thus  treated  was  as  digestible  as  is  the 
average  animal  matter  sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Practical  Deductions, 
The  various  experiments  made  would  indicate  that  leather, 
sulphuric  acid,  water  and  floats  should  be  mixed  in  about  the 
following  relative  proportions :  — 

Founds. 

Sulphuric  acid,  60°  B., 2,000 

Ground  leather, 600 

Water, 800 

Floats, 2,700 
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The  resulting  mixture,  when  in  fairly  dry  condition,  would 
weigh  approximately  5,000  pounds,  shrinking  about  18  to 
20  per  cent.  It  would  have  approximately  the  following 
composition :  — 

PwCeoL 

Moisture, 18.00 

Available  phosphoric  acid, 8.60 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 2.00 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 10.50 

Total  nitrogen, .90 

Two  thousand  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  take  up 
more  than  600  pounds  of  leather  and  render  the  leather  70 
per  cent,  digestible.  If  more  is  added,  part  of  the  latter, 
whether  roasted  or  raw,  will  not  be  thoroughly  'acted  upon 
by  the  acid.  With  600  pounds  of  leather  a  thick  paste 
results,  which  must  be  diluted  somewhat  with  water  in  order 
to  allow  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  freely  upon  the  floats.  If 
bone  ash  should  be  used  as  a  dryer,  in  place  of  ground  phos- 
phate rock,  a  higher  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  of  nitrogen  would  result,  as  experiments  I.  and  11. 
indicate. 

Before  submitting  the  leather  to  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better,  after  extracting  the  fat, 
to  steam  or  roast  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  pulverized. 
Raw,  untreated  leather  is  ground  only  with  difficulty,  and  if 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  leather  were  poor,  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  would  be  imperfect. 


Pot  Experiments  with  Dissolved  Leather. 

Bt  J.   B.  LiKDSBT  AND  R.  H.  SmITH. 

In  order  to  still  further  study  the  availability  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  dissolved  leather,  pot  experiments  were  instituted, 
and  the  result  of  our  first  year's  trial  is  here  presented. 

The  Pots  used. 

The  pots  were  made  of  thin  galvanized  iron,  and  were 
seven  and  three-quarters  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  inch^ 
deep.      A  galvanized-iron  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
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extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  connecting 
at  the  base  with  a  second  tube  of  the  same  material,  one 
inch  in  diameter.  This  latter  tube  extended  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  and  was  perforated  with  small  holes.  The 
object  of  these  tubes  was  to  supply  water  partially  from  the 

bottom. 

The  Soil. 

In  order  to  test  the  availability  of  different  sources  of 
nitrogen,  the  soil  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  as 
poor  in  this  ingredient  as  possible.  IS  not  naturally  in  such 
a  condition,  it  should  be  rendered  so  by  previous  cropping. 
As  we  had  not  an  ideal  soil  at  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  a 
sandy  subsoil  was  selected  that  was  poor  in  all  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  fertility.   It  had  the  following  composition :  — 

Percent 

Moisture  when  tested, 14.25 

Phosphoric  acid, 18 

Potassium  oxide, 08 

Nitrogen, 09 

The  Fertilizers  used. 

In  order  to  turn  the  nitrogen  to  the  very  best  account, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  must  be  supplied  in  excess. 

The  sources  of  nitrogen  were  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved 
leather  and  Philadelphia  tankage.  The  Philadelphia  tankage 
has  already  been  described.  The  dissolved  leather  was  pre- 
pared as  follows:  to  210  grams  of  c. p.  sulphuric  acid  of 
50^  B.,  heated  to  80^  C,  were  added  63  grams  of  finely 
ground  sole-leather.  The  mixture  was  thoroughly  stirred, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour ;  a  dark  pasty  mass 
resulted.  Forty-nine  grams  of  water  were  added  to  thin  the 
paste  somewhat,  and  then  finely  ground  calcium  carbonate 
(marble)  was  added,  to  take  up  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  enable  us  to  secure  a  dry,  easily  handled  material. 
We  used  the  carbonate  instead  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  a 
dryer,  in  order  to  avoid  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  After 
standing  twenty-four  hours  the  substance  had  dried  out 
sufficiently  to  be  easily  handled  and  ground. 

Double  superphosphate  was  used  as  a  soui'ce  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  potash  was  applied  in  the  form  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 
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ComposUion  of  the  Fertilizers. 

Dissolved 
Leather. 

PhiladcL 

phia 
Tankage. 

Nitrate 
Soda. 

Doable 
phate. 

Salphata 
of  Potash 

and 
Magnesia. 

MoUtnre, 
Nitrogen, 

Bolable  phoephorio  acid. 
Reverted  phoaphorio  acid,     , 
Available  phoapborie  acid, 
Inaolnble  phoapborlo  aold. 
Total  phoaphorio  add,    . 
Potaaaiam  oxide,    . 

-• 
.97 

7.80 

2.00 
14.28 

5.74 

88.38 
0.04 
47.42 
.88 
47.80 

8.10 
24.32 

*  Not  determined. 


Arrangement  of  the  Experiment, 
Eighteen  pots  were  used  in  the  experiment,  fertilized  as 
follows :  — 


POTB. 

Source  of  Nitrogen. 

Amount 

of  Nitrogen 

applied 

(Urams). 

Amount  of 

Available 

Phoaphorio 

Acid  applied 

(Grama). 

Amoant 

ofPotasdam 

Oxide 

applied 

(Gram.). 

PoU  1,  2,  3,        .        . 
Pota4,6,6,        .        . 
Pota7,8,9,        .       . 
Potal0,ll,12,  .        . 
PoU  13, 14, 15,  . 
Pota  16, 17. 18,  . 

Soil  nitrogen, 
Philadelphia  tankage,    . 
Nitrate  soda,  . 
Nitrate  aoda,  . 
DUsolved  leather,  . 
Dissolved  leather,  . 

.60 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.60 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

Pots  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16  were  infected  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cultivated  soil,  in  order  to  note  if  the  infection  fecili- 
tated  the  nitrification  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  case  of  our 
experiments.  To  each  of  these  pots  were  also  added  10 
grams  of  air-slacked  lime. 

Filling  the  Pots. 
About  an  inch  of  good  clean  gravel  was  first  added  to  the 
pots,  -and  then  five  centimeters  of  the  well-mixed  soil  {ihiee 
and  one-half  pounds) .     The  fertilizer  (one-half  of  the  nitrate 
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of  soda  only  at  this  time)  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
six  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  soil  and  added ;  this  addition 
increased  the  depth  nine  centimeters.  Two  pounds  of  the 
mixed  soil  (three  centimeters)  were  next  put  in,  and  finally 
the  oats  (one  gram  of  seed  per  pot)  were  scattered  in  and 
covered  with  one-half  pound  of  the  soil.  Twelve  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  soil  were  therefore  added  to  each  pot,  and 
filled  it  to  within  one  centimeter  of  the  top.  After  each 
addition  of  soil  the  pot  was  somewhat  shaken,  but  the  soil 
was  not  at  all  pressed  in.  The  filling  and  planting  were 
completed  on  April  25. 

OenercU  Care  of  tJie  Experiment. 

The  pots  were  set  into  a  wagon  running  on  an  iron  track. 
The  floor  of  the  wagon  was  surrounded  with  sides  six  inches 
deep.  The  space  between  the  pots  was  filled  with  sawdust, 
which  was  kept  moist,  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots 
as  cool  as  possible  during  the  hot  summer  weather.  The 
pots  were  carefully  watched  and  kept  suflSciently  watered. 
A  portion  of  this  water  was  supplied  from  beneath,  and  the 
remainder  was  added  to  the  surface  with  a  sprinkling  pot. 
Sometimes  it  became  necessary  to  water  twice  daily.  The 
pots  were  kept  in  the  open  whenever  the  weather  permitted. 
During  wet  or  windy  weather,  and  at  night,  they  were  run 
under  cover. 

Notes. 

The  oats  appeared  April  30.  When  they  were  about  two 
inches  high,  twelve  plants  were  removed  from  each  pot,  as 
they  appeared  rather  thick. 

Appearance  June  1. 

Pots  1,  2,  3.  Oats  were  eleven  to  thirteen  inches  high. 
They  began  to  appear  light  green,  up  to  yellow,  and 
.  spindly. 

Pots  4,  5,  6.  Oats  were  but  Tery  little  better  in  appear- 
ance than  those  in  pots  1,  2  and  3. 

Pots  7,  8,  9.  Plants  were  dark  green,  stocky,  and  eleven 
to  thirteen  inches  high. 
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Pots  10,  11,  12.  Plants  appeared  dark  green,  very 
stocky,  and  were  eleven  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

Pots  13,  14,  15.  Leaves  broad,  very  dark  green,  and 
plants  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

Pots  16,  17,  18.     Same  as  pots  13,  14,  15. 

On  June  4  pots  7,  8,  9  began  to  show  nitrogen  hunger,  by 
appearing  a  lighter  green ;  the  ends  of  the  leaves  were  turn- 
ing yellow.  The  other  half  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  there- 
fore added  in  350  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  pots  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11  and  12.  From  this  time  on  (June  4)  the  plants  in 
pots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  grew  quit«  slowly,  had  a  li^t- 
green  and  spindly  appearance.  On  June  22  the  oats  in  all 
the  pots  (excepting  10,  11,  12)  began  to  head.  The  latter 
showed  the  heads  about  a  week  later. 

The  plants  retained  their  same  relative  appearance  till 
harvested. 

The  plants  in  pots  10,  11,  12  were  a  deep  rich  green  and 
stocky,  but  failed  to  mature  much  grain,  as  our  tabulated 
results  will  show. 

Harvesting. 

The  plants  were  harvested  as  they  matured.  The  oats  in 
pots  1,  2,  3  were  cut,  for  example,  July  23,  while  those  in 
pots  10,  11,  12  not  till  August  10.  They  were  cut  close  to 
the  soil,  put  in  large  paper  bags,  and  hung  away  to  dry. 

The  photographs  that  follow  show  the  relative  appearance 
of  the  plants  in  pots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  a 
short  time  before  harvesting.  The  photographs  of  the 
plants  in  pots  10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  18  are  not  presented,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  stated  further  on. 

Comments, 

Pots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (see  first  photograph)  have  the 
same  general  appearance,  though  the  latter  contain  a  trifle 
more  foliage.  Pots  7,  8,  9,  fertilized  with  .30  grains  of 
nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  pots  13,  14,  15,  with  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dissolved  leatiier 
(see  second  photograph) ,  compare  to  the  eye  very  favorably 
one  with  the  other.  The  plants  in  the  nitrate  pots  are  not 
quite  as  tall,  but  more  stocky. 


/'  > 
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The  EesuUs. 

After  the  product  from  each  pot  was  thoroughly  air  dry, 
the  grain  was  carefully  removed,  weighed,  coarsely  ground, 
and  dry-matter  determinations  made.  The  straw  was  cut 
into  short  lengths,  and  together  with  the  chaff  tested  for 
dry  matter.  Finally,  both  grain  and  straw  were  ground  fine, 
and  nitrogen  determinations  made. 
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Comments  on  Table  I. 

The  first  four  columns  in  the  table  show  the  weight  of 
straw  and  grain  (dry  matter)  produced  by  each  pot,  and 
the  average  from  each  three  pots.  The  next  three  columns 
indicate  the  gain  in  dry  matter  over  those  pots  containing 
only  soil  nitrogen.  Then  follow  the  comparative  yields, 
nitrate  of  soda  being  rated  at  100.  When  the  average  of 
both  straw  and  grain  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
dissolved  leather  yielded  60.7  per  cent,  as  much  as  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
Philadelphia  tankage,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  but  a  slight 
increase  over  the  no-nitrogen  pots ;  this  slight  gain  was  in 
the  yield  of  straw. 

In  case  of  the  last  six  pots,  where  .60  gram  of  nitrogen 
was  applied  in  the  forms  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dissolved 
leather,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  straw  produced,  but  very 
little  grain.  This,  in  all  probability,  can  be  attributed  to 
two  causes :  in  the  first  place,  in  case  of  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
one-half  the  quantity  was  not  applied  till  early  June,  and 
this  application  might  have  been  too  late  to  enable  the  plants 
to  take  it  up  and'  work  it  over  into  grain ;  in  the  second 
place,  there  might  not  have  been  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
enough  present  to  have  enabled  the  plants  to  turn  the  nitro- 
gen to  account.  Twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  four 
times  as  much  potassium  oxide  as  nitrogen  were  applied; 
the  coming  year  these  amounts  will  be  doubled,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  present.  The  results 
from  these  latter  pots,  therefore,  are  simply  stated,  but  not 
further  considered. 
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CommerUs  on  Table  11. 

The  first  two  columns  show  the  sources  of  nitrogen  and 
the  quantity  applied  to  each  pot.  The  third  column  shows 
the  total  average  nitrogen  found  in  the  dry  matter  pro- 
duced by  each  pot.  Where  no  nitrogen  was  applied,  the 
soil  yielded  of  itself  .0945  gram,  and  the  excess  over 
this  amount  obtained  in  the  other  series  represents  the 
amount  that  the  plants  succeeded  in  getting  from  the 
nitrogen  applied.  The  next  column  shows  that  for  every 
100  parts  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
70  parts  were  obtained  in  the  grain  and  straw ;  the  other  30 
parts  would  probably  largely  if  not  entirely  be  found  in  the 
roots.  For  every  100  parts  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form 
of  dissolved  leather  39  parts  were  returned,  while  for  every 
100  parts  applied  in  the  form  of  Philadelphia  tankage  but  5.3 
parts  were  recovered.  The  next  column  shows  that,  if  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  returned  in  case  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
pots  be  represented  by  100,  then  the  amount  returned  in  case 
of  dissolved  leather  would  be  56,  and  in  case  of  Philadelphia 
tankage  7.6.  The  last  colunm  indicates  the  parts  of  grain 
produced  for  every  100  parts  of  straw.  Notice  that  where 
no  nitrogen  was  applied  only  21.6  parts  of  grain  were  pro- 
duced to  100  parts  of  straw;  but  when  .30  gram  of 
nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  added,  36  parts  of 
grain  were  obtained  to  100  parts  of  straw. 

Resume.  —  Action  of  Sulphuric  Add  on  Leather. 

Artificial  digestion  tests  show  that  nitrogen  in  either  raw, 
steamed  or  roasted  leather,  after  being  acted  on  by  50^  B. 
sulphuric  acid,  has  a  digestibility  of  70  per  cent.  This  test 
would  class  it,  as  regards  availability,  with  the  average  qual- 
ity of  animal  matter  sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  result  of  our  first  year's  test  with  pot  experiments 
indicates  that,  when  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
is  rated  at  100,  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dissolved  leather 
would  be  rated  at  about  60.  The  return  from  the  Philadel- 
phia tankage  was  very  slight.  The  experiment  will  be  con- 
tinued the  coming  year. 
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12.     Repobt  on  General  Farm  Work  (1894). 

The  laods  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Massachnsetts  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  cover  an  area  of  fifty  acres. 
Ten  acres  are  natural  woodlands,  and  foi-ty  acres,  including 
the  space  occupied  by  the  buildings,  are  used  for  the  raising 
of  farm  crops.  At  present  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  and  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  acres  are 
permanent  grass  lands.  As  every  portion  of  the  land  is  at 
present  serving  for  some  special  experiment,  the  general 
management  of  the  farm  is  to  a  controlling  degree  subjected 
to  the  requirements  of  the  work  called  for  in  connection  with 
the  various  questions  under  investigation.  The  adoption  of 
a  thorough  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil,  supported  by 
a  careful,  clean  cultivation  of  the  crops  raised,  has  brought 
the  lands  into  a  fair  condition  for  field  experiments.  Each 
field  has  had  for  years  its  own  system  of  manuring,  and 
becomes  thereby  from  year  to  year  more  valuable  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Wherever  circumstances  have  been  favor- 
able, forage  crops  have  been  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  influence  of  various  systems  of  fertilization  and 
cultivation  on  their  growth  and  special  character.  This 
practice  has  resulted  already  in  the  successful  introduction 
of  some  valuable  forage  plants  new  to  our  locality,  and  has 
also  materially  assisted  us  in  an  economical  support  of  quite 
extensive  experiments  in  stock  feeding.  The  beneficial  efiect 
of  many  of  these  crops  on  the  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
tion of  our  cultivated  lands  is  everywhere  noticed,  when 
compared  with  their  previous  general  condition. 

During  the  past  season  soja  bean,  vetch  and  oats,  vetch 
and  barley,  and  vetch,  oats  and  horse  bean  have  been  raised. 
The  vetch  and  oats  was  fed  in  part  green  and  the  remainder 
was  converted  into  hay  for  dairy  cows.  The  soja  bean  was 
used  in  a  mixed  silage  with  com.  The  vetch  and  barley  and 
vetch,  oats  and  horse  bean  were  used  for  hay. 

Twenty-six  tons  of  com  have  been  put  into  the  silos, 
about  three  to  four  tons  being  in  the  form  of  mixed  silage 
with  soja  bean.  Of  the  remainder,  part  was  fed  green  and 
the  rest  harvested  at  maturity. 
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During  the  past  season  the  area  of  the  orchard  has  been 
laid  down  in  permanent  grass  land.  Prom  three  to  four 
feet  space  around  each  tree  has  been  left  open  for  cultivation. 

The  amount  and  character  of  farm  and  garden  crops 
raised  in  1894  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :  — 

Tons. 

Hay  (first  cut), 33 

Rowen, 6^ 

Potatoes, 6\ 

OatB  (766  pounds  grain,  2,224  pounds  straw),      ....  IJ 

Vetch  and  oate  (hay), 8} 

Vetch  and  oats  (green), 8 J 

Vetch  and  barley  (hay), ^5 

Vetch,  oats  and  horse  bean  (hay), } 

Fodder  com  (green), 29 

Soja  bean  (green), 3} 

Hungarian  grass  (green), 2^ 

Barley  (667  pounds  grain,  1,378  pounds  straw),  .        ...  1 

Rye  (2,676  pounds  grain,  11,072  pounds  straw),  .        ...  62 

Tomatoes, 2} 

Onions, {q 

Carrots, 2\ 

Globe  mangolds, 1^^ 

Spinach, J 

Lettuce, \ 

Miscellaneous, 8 

1091 


PART    III. 


SPECIAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

C.  A.   GOESSMANN. 


I.      OOMXITNICATION  ON  COMMKRCIAI.  PSBTILIZBRS  :  ~ 

1.  OBMIBAL  iNTBODUCnON. 

2.  Statb  Laws  fob  thb  Rbgulation  or  Tradb  in  Cojoubciai.  Febtilizxbs. 
8.    LiBT  ov  Licensed  Mandtactubers  and  Deaijsbs  pbom  Mat  1,  1804,  to 

Mat  1,  1896  (58). 

4.  Analyses  ov  Licensed  Fertilizebs  (258)  (compiled  bt  H.  D.  Haskins). 

5.  Analyses  or  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Manurial  Scbstanoes  bent 

ON  roR  Examination  (145)  (compiled  by  C.  S.  Cbockeb). 

6.  Miscellaneous  Analyses  (4)  (compiled  by  C.  8.  Cbooker). 

7.  Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  (69)  (compiled  by  C.  B.  Cbookeb). 
n.    Analyses  or  Milk  sent  on  roR  Examination  (40)  (compiled  by  O.  S.  Crocker). 

m.    Analyses  or  Water  sent  on  roR  Examination  (200)  (compiled  by  R.  H. 
Smith). 

IV.  Compilation  or  Analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  or  Agricultural  Chem- 
icals AND  Retusb  Materials  used  roR  Fertilizing  Purposes  (compiled 
by  C.  8.  Crocker). 
V.  Compilation  or  Analyses  made  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  or  Fodder  Ajiticlbs, 
Fruits,  Suoab-producing  Plants,  Dairy  Products,  etc.  (compiled  by  C. 
8.  Crocker). 

VI.    Tablb  of  the  Digbstibilitt  or  American  Feeding  Stupfs  (compiled  by  J. 

B.  LiNDSEY)  :  — 

A.  Experiments  with  Ruminants. 

B.  Exfbbiments  with  Swine. 
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L 
COMMUNICATION  ON  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

1.  Greneral  introduction. 

2.  State  laws  for  the  regolation  of  trade  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. 

3.  List  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  from  May  1, 
1894,  to  May  1,  1895. 

4.  Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers. 

5.  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances 
sent  on  for  examination. 

6.  Miscellaneous  analyses. 

7.  Miscellaneous  fodder  analyses. 

1.    General  Introduction. 

Fifty-eight  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  applied  for  and 
received  licenses  for  the  sale  of  their  various  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers in  our  State.  Twenty-five  of  them  are  residents  of 
other  States. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  samples  of  licensed  articles 
have  been  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  station.*  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  them 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  at  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  station,  with  the  following  results:  four  samples  con- 
tained all  three  essential  constituents  above  the  highest 
guarantee ;  twenty-five  contained  two  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments above  the  highest  guarantee ;  seventy  contained  one 
essential  element  above  the  highest  guarantee;  thirty-four 
contained  three  essential  elements  above  the  lowest  guar- 
antee ;  seventy-four  contained  two  essential  elements  above 
the  lowest  guarantee;  eighty-seven  contained  one  element 
above  the  lowest  guarantee;  one  contained  three  essential 
elements  below  the  lowest  stated  guarantee ;  seventeen  con- 
tained two  essential  elements  below  the  lowest  stated  guar- 
antee ;  seventy-six  contained  one  element  below  the  lowest 

*  Mr.  H.  D.  Haskins,  a^radnate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricaltural  College,  of  the 
class  of  *90y  and  for  four  years  past  an  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  tht 
Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station. 
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stated  guarantee.  The  deficiency  in  one  or  two  essential 
constituents  was  in  the  majority  of  instances  compensated 
for  by  an  excess  in  the  others. 

The  variations  in  the  market  price  of  prominent  fertilizer 
constituents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  during  the  past  year 
within  the  usual  limits.  Potash  in  its  different  forms,  as  well 
as  nitrogen,  has  advanced  in  price  compared  with  last  year's 
quotations,  while  phosphoric  acid  has  remained  about  the 
same. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  director  of  the  station,  to  act 
as  inspector  of  conunercial  fertilizers,  render  it  necessary  to 
discriminatej  in  official  publications  of  the  results  of  analyses 
of  conmiercial  fertilizers  and  of  manurial  substances  in  gen- 
eral made  at  the  station,  between  analyses  of  samples  col- 
lected by  a  duly  qxmlijied  delegate  of  the  experiment  station^ 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  new  laws^  and 
those  analyses  which  are  made  of  samples  sent  on  for  that 
purpose  by  outside  parties.  In  regard  to  the  former  alone 
can  the  director  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  carefiilly 
prepared  sample,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  official  report  of  analyses  of  compound  fertilizers  and 
of  all  such  materials  as  are  to  be  used  for  manurial  purposes, 
which  are  sold  in  this  State  under  a  certificate  of  compliance 
with  the  present  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  these 
articles,  has  been  restricted  by  our  State  laws  to  a  statement 
of  chemical  composition  and  to  such  additional  information 
as  relates  to  the  latter. 

The  practice  of  affixing  to  each  analysis  of  this  class  of 
fertilizers  an  approximate  conmiercial  valuation  per  ton  of 
their  principal  constituents  has,  therefore,  been  discontinued. 
This  change,  it  is  expected,  will  tend  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  consumers  of  fertilizers  more  forcibly  towards  a  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  composition  of  the  different  brands 
of  fertilizers  offered  for  the\r  patronage^  a  circumstance  not 
infrequently  overlooked. 

The  approximate  market  value  of  the  different  brands  of 
fertilizers  obtained  by  the  current  mode  of  valuation  does 
not  express  their  respective  agricultural  value^  i.  e.,  their 
crop-producing  value ;  for  the  higher  or  lower  market  price 
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of  different  brands  of  fertilizers  does  not  necessarily  stand 
in  a  direct  relation  to  their  particular  fitness,  without  any 
reference  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  soU  to  be  treated 
and  the  special  wants  of  the  crops  to  be  raised  by  their 
assistance. 

To  select  judiciously  from  among  the  various  brands  of 
fertilizers  offered  for  patronage  requires,  in  the  main,  two 
kinds  of  information,  namely,  we  ought  to  feel  confident 
that  the  particular  brand  of  fertilizer  in  question  actually 
contains  the  guaranteed  quantities  and  qualities  of  essential 
articles  of  plant  food  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  that  it  con- 
tains them  in  such  form  and  such  proportions  as  will  best 
meet  existing  circumstances  and  special  wants.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  mainly  either  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  or 
potash;  in  others,  two  of  them;  and  in  others  again,  all 
three.  A  remunerative  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  can 
only  be  secured  by  attending  carefully  to  the  above-stated 
considerations. 

To  assist  farmers  not  yet  familiar  with  the  current  mode 
of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  manurial  substances 
offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  some  of  the  essential  con- 
siderations, which  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial 
valuation,  are  once  more  stated  within  a  few  subsequent 
pages. 

The  hitherto  customary  valuation  of  manurial  substances 
is  based  on  the  average  trade  value  of  the  essential  fertil- 
izing elements  specified  by  analysis.  The  money  value  of 
the  higher  grades  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  of  the  higher- 
priced  compound  fertilizers  depends,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  on  the  amount  and  the  particular  form  of  two  or  three 
essential  articles  of  plant  food,  i.  e.,  phosphoric  acid,  nitro- 
gen and  potash,  which  they  contain.  To  ascertain  by  this 
mode  of  valuation  the  approximate  market  value  of  a  fertil- 
izer (i.  e.,  the  money  worth  of  its  essential  fertilizing  in- 
gredients), we  multiply  the  pounds  per  ton  of  nitrogen, 
etc.,  by  the  trade  value  per  pound;  the  same  course  is 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  potassium  oxide.  We  thus  get  the  values  per 
ton  of  the  several  ingredients,  and,  adding  them  together, 
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we  ol)tain  the  total  valuation  per  ton  in  case  of  cash  payment 
at  points  of  general  distribution. 

The  market  value  of  low-priced  materials  used  for  ma- 
norial purposes,  as  salt,  wood  ashes,  various  kinds  of  lime, 
bam-yard  manure,  factory  refuse  and  waste  materials  of 
different  description,  quite  frequently  does  not  stand  in  a 
close  relation  to  the  market  value  of  the  amount  of  essential 
articles  of  plant  food  they  contain.  Their  cost  varies  in 
different  localities.  Local  facilities  for  cheap  transportation, 
and  more  or  less  advantageous  mechanical  condition  for  a 
speedy  action,  exert,  as  a  rule,  a  decided  influence  on  their 
selling  price. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  any  fertilizing  material,  simple 
or  compound,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
farmers  when  articles  of  a  similar  chemical  character  are 
offered  for  their  choice.  The  degree  of  pulverization  con- 
trols, almost  without  exception,  under  similar  conditions, 
the  rate  of  solubility,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  diffiision  of 
the  different  articles  of  plant  food  throughout  the  soil. 

The  state  of  moisture  exerts  a  no  less  important  influence 
on  the  pecuniary  value  in  case  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
substance.  Two  samples  of  fish  fertilizers,  although  equally 
pure,  may  differ  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  com- 
mercial value  on  account  of  mere  difference  in  moisture. 

Crude  stock  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and  refuse 
materials  of  various  descriptions,  have  to  be  valued  with 
reference  to  the  market  price  of  their  principal  constituents, 
taking  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  tiieir  general  fit- 
ness for  speedy  action. 

2Vad«  Values  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  in  Raw  Materidla  and 
Chemicals^  1894. 

C«ntf 
per  Pound. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts,      .        •       •        .        .        .  19 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates, 14  J 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine-ground  fish,  meat, 

blood,  and  in  high-grade  mixed  fertilizers,      .       .  is\ 
Organic  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal  and 

castor  pomace, 15 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage,        .  16  J 
Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground   medium    bone  and 

tankage,     .••••.•••  15 
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Trade  Values  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients^  etc,  — CoDcloded. 

Cents 
per  Pound. 

Organic  nitrogen  in  medium  bone  and  tankage,     .        .        12 
Organic  nitrogen  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, 
Organic  nitrogen  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse 

fish  scraps,         ...••.. 
Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water,    •        .        .        . 
Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammoniom  citrate, 
Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  and  tankage, 
Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  medium  bone  and  tankage. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage,  . 
Phosphoric  acid  in  fine-ground  fish,  cotton-seed  meal, 

linseed  meal,  castor  pomace  and  wood  ashes,  . 
Phosphoric  acid  insoluble  (in  ammonium  citrate)  in 

mixed  fertilizers, 

Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate,  and  in  mixtures  free 

from  muriate, 

Potash  as  muriate, 


7 

7 
6 

3 
2 


H 
^ 


The  manurial  constituents  contained  in  feed  stuflGs  are 
valued  as  follows :  — 

Genti 
perPoond. 

Organic  nitrogen, 15 

Phosphoric  acid, 5 

Potash, 5 

The  organic  nitrogen  in  superphosphates  j  special  manures 
and  mixed  fertilizers  of  a  high  grade  is  usually  valued  at  the 
highest  figures  laid  down  in  the  trade  values  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  in  raw  materials,  namely,  fifteen  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound;  it  being  assumed  that  the  organic  nitrogen  is 
derived  from  the  best  sources,  viz.,  animal  matter,  as  meat, 
blood,  bones  or  other  equally  good  forms,  and  not  from 
leather,  shoddy,  hair  or  any  low-priced,  inferior  form  of 
vegetable  matter,  unless  the  contrary  is  ascertained.  The 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  valued  in  this  connection  at  two 
cents. 

The  above  trade  values  are  the  figures  at  which,  in  the  six 
months  preceding  March,  1894,  the  respective  ingredients 
could  be  bought  at  retail  for  cash  in  our  large  markets^  in 
the  raw  mateinals^  which  are  the  regular  source  of  supply. 

They  also  correspond  to  the  average  wholesale  prices  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  1,  plus  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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in  case  of  goods  for  which  we  have  wholesale  quotations. 
The  valuations  obtained  by  use  of  the  above  figures  will  be 
found  to  agree  fairly  with  the  retail  price  at  the  large  mar- 
kets of  standard  raw  materials,  such  as :  — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  Dry  ground  fish, 

Nitrate  of  soda,  Azotin, 

Muriate  of  potash,  Ammonite, 

Sulphate  of  potash.  Castor  pomace, 

Dried  blood,  Bone  and  tankage, 

Dried  ground  meat.  Plain  superphosphates. 

A  large  percentage  of  commercial  materials  consists  of 
refuse  matter  from  various  industries.  The  composition  of 
these  substances  depends  on  the  mode  of  manufacture  car- 
ried on.  The  rapid  progress  in  our  manufacturing  industries 
is  liable  to  affect  at  any  time,  more  or  less  seriously,  the 
composition  of  the  refuse.  To  assist  the  farming  community 
in  a  clear  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  various  sub- 
stances sold  for  manurial  purposes,  a  frequent  examination 
into  the  temporary  characters  of  agricultural  chemicals  and 
refuse  materials  offered  in  our  markets  for  manurial  pur- 
poses is  constantly  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  of  the  station. 

Consumers  of  commercial  manurial  substances  do  well  to 
buy,  whenever  practicable,  on  guarantee  of  composition 
with  reference  to  their  essential  constituents,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  bill  of  sale  recognizes  that  point  of  the  bargain. 
Any  mistake  or  misunderstanding  in  the  transaction  may  be 
readily  adjusted,  in  that  case,  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  responsibility  of  the  dealer  ends  with  furnishing  an 
article  corresponding  in  its  composition  with  the  lowest 
stated  quantity  of  each  specified  essential  constituent. 

Our  present  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  include  not  only  the  various  brands  of 
compound  fertilizers,  but  also  all  materials,  single  or  com- 
pound, without  reference  to  source,  used  for  manurial  pur- 
poses when  offered  for  sale  in  our  market  at  ten  dollars  or 
more  per  ton.  Copies  of  our  present  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  had  by  all 
interested,  on  application  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Amherst^  Mass. 
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2.     The  Provisions  or  the  Act  are  as  roixows: 

[CHAPTB&  296.] 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  salb  op  commercial  fbrtilizebs. 
Be  it  enacted^  etc.^  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  Every  lot  or  parcel  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  mate- 
rial used  for  manurial  purposes  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 
within  this  Commonwealth,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  ten  dollars 
or  more  per  ton,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plainly  printed  state- 
ment clearly  and  truly  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  package,  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under  which 
the  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
importer,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  a  chemical  analysis  stat- 
ing the  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia,  of 
potash  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
available  form  soluble  in  distilled  water  and  reverted,  as  well  as 
the  total  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  case  of  those  fertilizers  which 
consist  of  other  and  cheaper  materials,  said  label  shall  give  a 
correct  general  statement  of  the  composition  and  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer  it  accompanies. 

Sect.  2.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer,  the  retail  price  of 
which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  is  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale,  the  importer,  manufacturer  or  party  who  causes  it  to  he 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  shall 
file  with  the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment 
station,  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  named  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  and  shall  also  deposit  with  said  director  at  his  request  a 
sealed  glass  jar  or  bottle,  containing  not  less  than  one  pound  of 
the  fertilizer,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average 
sample  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller  of  any 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  pur- 
poses, the  retail  price  of  which  is  ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  shall 
pay  for  each  brand,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  annually,  to 
the  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment  station, 
an  analysis  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  following  fer- 
tilizing ingredients :  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  brand  or  fertilizer :  provided^ 
that  whenever  the  manufacturer  or  importer  shall  have  paid  the 
fee  herein  required  for  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  seller  for 
such  manufacturer  or  importer,  such  agent  or  seller  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  named  in  this  section ;  and  on  receipt  of 
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said  analysis  fees  and  statement  specified  in  section  two,  the  direc- 
tor of  said  station  shall  issue  certificates  of  compliance  with  this 
act. 

Sect.  4.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed, 
roasted,  or  in  any  form  as  a  fertilizer,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  any 
fertilizer  or  manure,  without  an  explicit  printed  certificate  of  the 
fact,  said  certificate  to  be  conspicuously  afiSxed  to  every  package 
of  such,  fertilizer  or  manure  and  to  accompany  or  go  with  every 
parcel  or  lot  of  the  same. 

Sect.  5.  Any  peraon  selling,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  any 
commercial  fertilizer  without  the  statement  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  or  with  a  label  stating  that  said  fertilizer  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  constituents 
mentioned  in  said  section  than  is  contained  therein,  or  respecting 
the  sale  of  which  all  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  have 
not  been  fully  complied  with,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollara  for  the  first 
offence,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  not  affect  parties  manufacturing,  im- 
porting or  purchasing  fertilizers  for  their  own  use,  and  not  to  sell 
in  this  state. 

Sect.  7.  The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  shall  pay  the  analysis  fees,  as  soon  as  received  by 
him,  into  the  treasury  of  the  station,  and  shall  cause  one  analysis 
or  more  of  each  fertilizer  or  material  used  for  manurial  purposes 
to  be  made  annually,  and  publish  the  results  monthly,  with  such 
additional  information  as  circumstances  sidyise  iprovidedj  such 
information  relates  only  to  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  or 
fertilizing  material  inspected.  Said  director  is  hereby  authorized 
in  person  or  by  deputy  to  take  a  sample,  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
in  weight,  for  analysis,  from  any  lot  or  package  of  fertilizer  or 
any  material  used  for  manurial  purposes  which  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  any  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  dealer ;  but 
said  sample  shall  be  drawn  in  the  presence  of  said  party  or  parties 
in  interest  or  their  representative,  and  taken  from  a  parcel  or  a 
number  of  packages  which  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  lot  inspected,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  then 
divided  into  two  equal  samples  and  placed  in  glass  vessels  and 
carefully  sealed  and  a  label  placed  on  each,  stating  the  name  or 
brand  of  the  fertilizer  or  material  sampled,  the  name  of  the  party 
from  whose  stock  the  sample  was  drawn  and  the  time  and  place 
of  drawing,  and  said  label  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  director  or 
his  deputy  and  by  the  party  or  parties  in  interest  or  their  represent- 
atives present  at  the  drawing  and  sealing  of  said  sample ;  one  of 
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said  duplicate  samples  shall  be  retained  by  the  director  and  the 
other  by  the  party  whose  stock  was  sampled.  All  parties  violat- 
ing this  act  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  director  of  said  station ; 
but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  director,  upon  ascertaining  any 
violation  of  this  act,  to  forthwith  notify  the  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter in  writing,  and  give  him  not  less  than  thirty  days  thereafter 
in  which  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  bat  there 
shall  be  no  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer 
or  fertilizing  material  if  the  same  shall  be  found  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  statement  of  analysis  made  by  the  manufacturer 
or  importer. 

Sect.  8.  Sections  eleven  to  sixteen  inclusive  of  chapter  sixty 
of  the  Public  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  [^Approv^  May 
3, 1888.} 

Instructions  to  Manufacturers^  Importers^  Agents  and  Sellers  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers  or  Materials  used  for  Manurial  Pur- 
poses in  Massachusetts. 

1.  An  application  for  a  certificate  of  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  and 
materials  used  for  manurial  purposes  in  this  State  must  be 
accompanied :  — 

Firsts  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  name  of  each  brand 
offered  for  sale. 

Second^  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  of  nitrogen  and  of  potassium  oxide  guaranteed  in  each 
distinct  brand. 

Thirds  with  the  fee  charged  by  the  State  for  a  certificate, 
which  is  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  following  articles,  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  oxide,  guaranteed  in  any 
distinct  brand. 

2.  The  obligation  to  secure  a  certificate  applies  not  only 
to  compound  fertilizers  but  to  all  substances,  single  or  com- 
pound, used  for  manurial  purposes,  and  offered  for  sale  at 
ten  dollars  or  more  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

3.  The  certificate  must  be  secured  annually  before  the 
first  of  May. 

4.  Manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in  commercial 
fertilizers  can  appoint  in  this  State  as  many  agents  as  they 
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desire,  after  having  secured  at  this  office  the  certificate  of 
compliance  with  our  laws. 

5.  Agents  of  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
conunercial  fertilizers  are  held  personally  responsible  for 
their  transactions  until  they  can  prove  that  the  articles  they 
offer  for  sale  are  duly  recorded  in  this  office. 

6.  Manufacturers  and  importers  are  requested  to  furnish 
a  list  of  their  agents. 

7.  All  applications  for  certificates  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Arrangements  are  made,  as  in  previous  years,  to  attend 
to  the  examination  of  objects  of  general  interest  to  the  form- 
ing conununity,  to  the  full  extent  of  existing  resources. 
Requests  for  analyses  of  substances  —  as  fodder  articles, 
fertilizers,  etc.  —  coming  through  officers  of  agricultural 
societies  and  farmers*  clubs  within  the  State  will  receive 
hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  first  attention,  and  in  the  order 
that  the  applications  arrive  at  the  office  of  the  station.  The 
results  will  be  returned  without  a  charge  for  the  services 
rendered.  Application  of  private  parties  for  analyses  of 
substances,  free  of  charge,  will  receive  a  careful  considera- 
tion whenever  the  results  promise  to  be  of  a  more  general 
interest.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  work  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  station  of  which  the  results  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  managers  for  publication,  if  deemed  advisable  in  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

All  parcels  and  conununications  sent  to  *'The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Experiment  Station  **  must  have  express  and 
postal  charges  prepaid,  to  receive  attention. 
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3.  List  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  who  have 
SECURED  Certificates  for  the  Sale  of  Commeb- 
ciAL  Fertilizers  in  This  State  during  the  Past 
Year  (May  1,  1894,  to  May  1,  1895),  and  the 
Brands  licensed  by  Each. 

Allison,  Stroup  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Odorless  Phosphate. 
Canada  Wood  Ashep. 

Ames  Fertilizer  Company,  Peabody,  Mass. :  — 
Plymouth  Rock  Brand. 
Special  Potato  Fertilizer. 
Strawberry  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Bone. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Special  Grass  Manure. 
**  A  A  "  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Special  Tobacco  Manure. 
Special  Corn  Manure. 
Standard  A  X  C  D  Fertilizer. 
Special  Strawberry  Manure. 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 

C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 
Animal  Fertilizer. 

J.  L.  Bonzey,  Auburn,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Stockbridge  Special  Manures. 
Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Farm  and  Garden  Phosphate. 
Bowker's  Lawa  and  Garden  Dressing. 
Bowker's  Fish  and  Potash. 
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Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Concluded. 
Bowker's  Potato  and  Vegetable  Manure. 
Bowker's  Sure  Crop  Bone  Phosphate. 
Gloucester  Fish  and  Potash. 
Bowker's  Dried  Ground  Fish. 
Bowker's  Fresh  Ground  Fish. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Dried  Blood. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
X  L  Phosphate. 
Potato  Manure. 
B  D  Sea  Fowl  Guano. 
Complete  Manures. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
High-grade  Tobacco  Manure. 
English  Lawn  Fertilizer. 
Breck's  Lawn  and  Garden  Dressing. 
Circle  Brand  Bone  and  Potash. 
Eclipse  Phosphate. 
Fine-ground  Bone. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 

W.  J.  Brightman  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. :  — 
High-grade  Potato  and  Root  Manure. 
Superphosphate. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
Menhaden  Fish  Guano. 

Bryant  &  Brett,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Joseph  Church  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  R.  L :  — 
Church's  Fish  and  Potash. 
Church's  "  B  "  Special  Fertilizer. 
Church's  **  C  "  Standard  Fertilizer. 
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Clark's  Cove  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Bay  State  Fertilizer. 
Bay  State  Fertilizer,  "  G  G." 
King  Philip  Guano. 
Potato  and  Tobacco. 
Great  Planet**  A." 
Bay  State  Potato  Manore. 
Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
White  Oak  Pure  Ground  Bone. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Cleveland  Dryer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Com  and  Grain  Phosphate. 
Cleveland  Fertilizer. 
Cleveland  Potato  Phosphate. 
Cleveland  Superphosphate. 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  O. :  — 
Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer. 
Coarse  Linseed  Meal. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Alkaline  Bone. 

High-grade  Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Red  Brand  Excelsior. 
Grold  Brand  Excelsior. 
Special  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
High-grade  Potato  Fertilizer. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
Special  Potato  Fertilizer. 

Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  — 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Potato,  Hop  and  Tobacco  Phosphate. 
Special  Potato  Manure. 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Aomioniated  Practical  Superphosphate. 
Vegetable  Bone  Superphosphate. 
New  Rival  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
Ammoniated  Wheat  and  Com  Phosphate. 
Lawn  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Bone  Meal. 
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Cumberland  Bone  Phosphate  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Concentrated  Phosphate. 
Cumberland  Fertilizer. 
Potato  Phosphate. 
Superphosphate. 

L.  B.  Darling  Fertilizer  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 
Extra  Bone  Phosphate. 
Potato  and  Root  Crop  Manure. 
Lawn  and  Garden  Manure. 
Tobacco  Grower. 
Pure  Fine  Bone. 
Pure  Dissolved  Bone. 

Davidge  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  — 
Special  Favorite. 
Wheat  and  Com  Phosphate. 
Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Vegetator. 

John  C.  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Dow's  Nitrogenous  Superphosphate. 
Dow's  Ground  Bone  Fertilizer. 
Dow's  Ground  Bone. 

Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Canada  Unleached  Wood  Ashes. 

Wm.  E.  Fyfe  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass. :  — 
Wood  Ashes  (Star  Brand). 

Great  Eastern  Fertilizer  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. :  — 
Great  Eastern  General  for  Grain  and  Grass. 
Great  Eastern  Vegetable,  Vine  and  Tobacco. 
Great  Eastern  General,  Oats,  Buckwheat  and  Seeding-down. 
Great  Eastern  Soluble  Bone  and  Potash  Fertilizer. 

Hargraves  Manufacturing  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Edmund  Hersey,  Hingham,  Mass. :  — 
Fine-ground  Bone. 

Tho6.  Hersom  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  — 
Bone  Meal. 
Meat  and  Bone. 
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John  G.  Jefferds,  Worcester,  Mass. :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 
Potato  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Bone. 

Thos.  Kirley,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  :  — 
Pride  of  the  Valley. 

A.  Lee  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  — 
Lawrence  Fertilizer. 

Lowe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. :  — 
Bone. 

Lowell  Bone  Fertilizer  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. :  — 
Lowell  Bone  Fertilizer. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  — 
The  Mapes  Bone  Manures. 
Peruvian  Guano. 
The  Mapes  Superphosphates. 
The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures. 
Sulphates  of  Potash. 
Economical  Manure. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Mason,  Chapin  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. :  — 
Odorless  Chemical  Compound  Fertilizer. 

James  E.  McGovem,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  — 
West  Andover  Market  Bone  Phosphate. 
Ground  Bone. 

McQuade  Bros.,  West  Auburn,  Mass. :  — 
Ground  Bone. 

Munroe,  Lalor  &  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. :  — 
Canada  Wood  Ashes. 
Swift's  Ground  Bone. 

National  Fertilizer  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. :  — 
Complete  Fertilizers. 

Universal  Phosphate.  > 

Fish  and  Potash. 
Ground  Bone. 
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Pacific  Guano  Company,  Boeton,  Mass. :  — 
Pacific  Guano. 
Potato  Manure. 
Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
High-grade  General  Fertilizer. 

John  J.  Peters,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. :  — 
Sheep  Fertilizers. 

Powers,  Gibbs  &  Co. :  — 
Special  Potato  Guano. 
X  X  X  X  X  Peerless  Ammoniated  Guano. 
Sea  Bird  Ammoniated  Guano. 

Prentiss,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  — 
Complete  Manure. 
Phosphate. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Tankage. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 

Preston  Fertilizer  Company,  Greenpoint,  L.  1. 2  — 
Potato  Fertilizer. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 

Qainnipiac  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Quinntpiac  Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac  Potato  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Market-garden  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash,  Crossed  Fishes. 
Quinnipiac  Fish  and  Potash,  Plain  Brand. 
Quinnipiac  Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Quinnipiac  Havana  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Quinnipiac  Com  Manure. 
Quinnipiac  Grass  Fertilizer. 
Quinnipiac  Bone  Meal. 
Quinnipiac  Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Quinnipiac  Onion  Manure. 
Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
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Quinnipiac  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Concluded. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Tankage. 

Read  Fertilizer  Company,  New  York,  N.  T. :  — 
Read's  Standard. 
High-grade  Farmer's  Friend. 
Fish  and  Potash. 
Vegetable  and  Vine. 

John  S.  Reese  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  :  — 
Potato  Special. 
New  England  Favorite. 
Pilgrim. 

N.  Roy  &  Son,  South  Attleborough,  Mass.  :  — 
Animal  Fertilizer. 

Lucien  Sanderson,  New  Haven,  Conn. :  — 
Formula  *'  A." 
Formula  "B." 

High-grade  Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Regular  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Edward  H.  Smith,  Northborough,  Mass. :  — 
Fine-ground  Bone. 

Springfield  Provision  Company,  Brightwood,  Mass. :  — 
Blood,  Meat  and  Bone. 

Standard  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Complete  Manure. 
Standard  Guano. 
Potato  and  Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Standard  Fertilizer. 
Standard  Superphosphate. 

T.  L.  Stetson,  Randolph,  Mass. :  — 
Fine-ground  Bone. 

F.  C.  Sturtevant,  Hartford,  Conn. :  — 
Tobacco  and  Sulphur  Fertilizer. 

Henry  F.  Tucker,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

Original  Bay  State  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Imperial  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Special  Potato  Fertilizer. 
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Walker,  Stratmaa  &  Co.,  Pittsbui^,  Pa. :  — 
Potato  Special. 
Tobacco  Special. 
Banner. 
Four  Fold. 

M.  E.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. :  — 
Com  Fertilizer. 
Potato  Manure. 
Grass  and  Oats  Fertilizer. 
Electrical  Dissolved  Bone. 

Whittemore  Bros.,  Wayland,  Mass. :  — 
Whittemore's  Complete  Manure. 

LfCander  Wilcox,  Mystic,  Conn. :  — 

Potato,  Onion  and  Tobacco  Manure. 
Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
High-grade  Fish  and  Potash. 
Dry  Ground  Fish. 

Williams  &  Clark,  Boston,  Mass. :  — 
Potato  Phosphate. 
Grass  Manure. 
High-grade  Special. 
Americus  Corn  Phosphate. 
Americus  Potato  and  Tobacco  Manure. 
Universal  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bones. 
Prolific  Crop  Producer. 
Americus  Fish  and  Potash. 
Fish  and  Potash,  No.  1. 
Royal  Bone  Phosphate. 
Onion  Manure. 

Americus  Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate. 
Dry  Ground  Fish. 
Pure  Bone  Meal. 
Tobacco  Fertilizer. 
Tankage. 

Muriate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Dissolved  Bone-black. 
Double  Sulphate  of  Potash. 
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376  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  [Jan. 

5.   Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Manurial 
Substances  sent  on  for  Examination. 

Wood  Ashes, 

p.,  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  IV.  and  V.,  sent  on  from  Lowell, 
Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Per  Cext. 

I. 

n. 

m.    1    IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100^  C,    . 
Calcium  oxide,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide. 
Insoluble  matter,  . 

6.76 
42.72 
1.66 
6.02 
7.71 

15.88 

43.00 

1.10 

6.23 

8.84 

6.06 

1T43 

6.64 
9.74 

23.00 

33.88 

1.02 

3.01 

10.88 

19.10 

30.32 

1.02 

6.18 

13.38 

7.97 

18.70 

2.04 

7.48 

22.03 

Wood  Ashea. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Oohcord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Concord  Junction, 
Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Rock  Bottom, 
Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  on  from  Walpole,  Mass.J 


Per  Ckxt. 

I. 

n. 

ra.    1    IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Calcium  oxide,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter, 

14.96 

29.52 

1.79 

6.25 

13.18 

9.86 

32.74 

1.48 

6.17 

18.96 

6.93 

40.48 

1.77 

7.84 
7.21 

1.29 

32.26 

4.04 

9.20 

11.22 

14.69 

1.28 

6.04 

12.29 

16.06 

1.33 

5.20 

14.31 

TF 

bod  As 

hes. 

[I.«  sent  on  from  Nortn  Andover,  Mass.;  II.,  sent  on  from  Hndson,  Mass.;  ni., 
sent  on  from  Westborough,  Mass. ;  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  sent  on  from  Concord, 
Mass.] 


II. 


m. 


IV. 


V.     I     \^^ 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Calcium  oxide,    . 
Potassium  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Insoluble  matter. 


19.11 

38.20 

6.98 

1.28 

13.12 


.19 

36.70 

3.96 

.90 
14.61 


22.26 

7.80 

14.52 

30.24 

33.00 

36.50 

6.04 

4.47 

6.13 

1.15 

1.13 

1.68 

_♦ 

10.28 

11.03 

16.08 

32.61 

4.60 

1.22 

13.70 


Not  determined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 


Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Beyerlj,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  m.  and  IV., 
sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  Y .  and  VI.,  sent  on  from  Waltham,  Mass.] 


Per  Ckxt. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

rv. 

V. 

VI 

Moisture  at  100^  C,    . 
Calcium  oxide,    . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Phosplioric  acid, . 
Insoluble  matter. 

6.44 

5.28 

1.28 

15.40 

2.52 
34.46 

4.31 

.67 

12.63 

11.61 

35.05 

4.59 

.87 

15.97 

4.88 

80.20 

4.80 

1.41 

15.61 

.57 

28.17 

6.02 

1.65 

16.87 

10.92 

83.13 

4.46 

1.42 

23.65 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.  and  n.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Oranbr,  Mass. ;  IV., 
sent  on  from  Lakeyille,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  VI.,  sent 
on  from  Leverett,  Mass.] 


Per  Cext. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Phospliorio  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter. 

9.67 
1.43 
7.82 
8.94 

11.13 
1.43 
5.22 

23.13 

20.51 
1.36 
5.62 

17.08 

6.45 
.51 

5.96 

_♦ 

12.59 

.82 

7.54 

16.69 
1.59 
5.98 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Beyerly,  Mass. ;  IV. 
and  v.,  sent  on  from  South  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  on  from  South  Sudbury. 

Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100^  C,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter, 

12.32 
1.42 
6.40 

10.27 

10.17 
1.61 
5.21 

2.05 
1.79 
4.64 

2.33 
1.54 
6.09 

13.65 
1.46 
4.68 

83.23 

.90 
4.09 
9.79 

•N 

ot  detern 

lined. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued, 


Wood  Aslies. 

[I. and  II.,  sent  on  from  Waltham,  Mass.;  III. and  IV.,  sent  on  from  Northfield, 
Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  on  from  South  Hadley, 
Mass.] 


n. 


ui. 


IV. 


VI. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter. 


11.75 

9.25 

12.20 

6.25 

20.60 

1.71 

1.38 

1.33 

1.33 

1.56 

5.10 

4.32 

5.18 

4.65 

4.78 

_♦ 

23.78 

17.16 

24.44 

_* 

2.3.") 
1.71 
8.46 


Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  South  Sudbury,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  South  Framingham, 
Mass.;  III.,  sent  on  from  South  Amherst,  Mass.;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Concord, 
Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  North  Hadley,  Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  on  from  West  Nonh- 
fleld,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cext.  ■ 

I. 

II. 

m. 

TV, 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter, 

11.77 
1.44 
5.20 

19.40 

3.23 
1.26 
4.12 

17.20 
1.66 
4.24 

13.05 

10.38 
1.28 
5.76 

11.41 
1.62 
6.12 
9.34 

18.30 
1.40 
5.20 

8.87 

Wo 

od  Ash 

es. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Beverly,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  IV., 
sent  on  from  Danvers,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Lunenburg,  Mass. ;  VI.,  sent  oq 
from  Arlington,  Mass.] 


Per  Cesi^ 

I.      ,     n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassium  oxide. 
Insoluble  matter, 

2.62 
1.28 
4.73 

6.10 
1.54 

5.84 
8.85 

19.52 
1.50 
6.04 

12.48 

10.87 

.56 

6.32 

20.22 

18.73 
1.02 
8.71 

10.94 

7.05 

1.36 

5.81 

23.82 

•  N 

ot  determ 

[ned. 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Wood  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Bernardston,  Mass. ;  11.,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent 
on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Methnen,  Mass. ;  Y.  and  YI.,  sent 
on  from  Concord,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Potassimn  oxide. 
Insoluble  matter, 

20.68 
1.36 
3.68 
9.80 

12.32 
1.42 
6.40 

10.27 

7.57 
1.60 
8.50 
8.48 

15.39 
1.80 
4.60 

13.60 
1.18 
6.39 

17.48 

17.80 
1.36 
6.75 

10.36 

Wood  Ashes. 
[All  sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass.] 


Peb  Cknt. 

.1. 

n. 

m. 

Itfoisture  at  100°  C, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 

15.22 
1.07 
6.07 

12.46 

21.36 

1.20 
3.66 

19.48 

.98 

6.08 

8.90 

CoUon-huU  Ashes. 

[I.,  sent  on  from  North  Hadley,  Mass. ;  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass. 
lY.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass.] 


Peb  Cknt. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .... 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 

8.72 

9.40 

25.50 

6.08 

9.45 

9.96 

25.48 

11.00 

6.84 

15.40 

7.89 

6.46 

26.36 

*  Not  determined. 
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5.    Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Lime-kiln  Ashes. 
[1.,  sent  on  from  Sunderland,  Mass. ;  U.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass] 


Per  Cext. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,   . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Potassimn  oxide. 
Calcium  oxide,  . 
Insoluble  matter. 

.68 
1.48 
5.20 

24.09 

1.57 

1.57 

86.69 

11.76 

15.01 
.77 
.77 

45.28 
3.31 

•  Not  determined. 

SwM  Ashes  {from  Cremation  Furnace). 
[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


XL 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


vn. 


Moisture  at  100°  C,  .  2.43 

Potassium  oxide,  .  ,  1.59 

Phosphoric  acid,  .  25.89 

Insoluble  matter,  .  17.93 


19.46 
1.78 
5.22 

30.81 


12.48 
3.35 
6.50 

31.54 


.37 

4.27 

12.97 

34.91 


7.57 

3.96 

13.92 

19.96 


14.24 
5.09 
6.86 

37.76 


8.05 

4.92 

13.22 

24.52 


Lime  and  Ashes. 

[Sent  on  from  Boston,  Mads.] 

PwCcot 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 65 

Calcium  oxide, 57.17 

Potassium  oxide, .77 

Phosphoric  acid, 1.03 

Insoluble  matter, 13.86 

Coal  Ashes. 

[Sent  on  from  Framingham.] 

PerOwit 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 32.37 

Potassium  oxide, .42 

Phosphoric  acid, .37 

Nitrogen, ZS 

Insoluble  matter, 34.52 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Refuse  McUericUs. 

[I.,  refuse  from  calico  works,  sent  on  from  Seekonk,  Mass. ;  11.,  hair  waste,  sent  on 
from  Concord,  Mass. ;  III.  and  IV.,  cotton  waste,  sent  on  from  Concord,  Masd. ; 
v.,  wool  waste,  sent  on  from  Lawrence,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100=>C.,. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide, 
Nitrogen, 

4.07 
11.95 

4.28 

72.81 

.61 

.32 

1.79 

10.01 

.31 

1.20 

3.43 

10.93 
1.80 
1.61 
9.33 

2.23 

.38 

8.50 

.96 

Muck, 
[Sent  on  from  North  Wllbraham,  Mass. ;  I.,  light  colored ;  II.,  dark  colored.] 


Pkr  Cest. 


U. 


Moisture  at  100^  C, 
Calcium  oxide, 
Potassium  oxide,     . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Nitrogen, 
Insoluble  matter,     . 


63.06 
.73 


.06 

.04 

.62 

38.36 


80.42 
.22 
.06 
.06 
.44 
6.06 


Muck, 
[I.,  sent  on  from  Sonth  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  III., 


sent  on  from  Miller's  Falls,  Mass.] 

Pkr  Ckht. 

I.      1     n. 

1 

m. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Ash 

Nitrogen, 

70.02 

11.64 

.69 

61.63 

30.05 

.43 

76.76 

4.38 

.40 

Soot. 

[Sent  on  from  South  Lancaster,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 6.39 

Potassium  oxide, 62 

Phosphoric  acid, 90 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Residue  from  Water  Filter. 

[Sent  on  from  East  Walpole,  Mass.] 

Per  Out 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 94.22 

Phosphoric  acid, 05 

Nitrogen, 12 


Vegetable  Mould. 
[Sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C^ 
Nitrogen, 


PwrCenL 

77.64 
.30 


Soot. 

[Sent  on  from  Lynn,  Mass. ;  I.,  black ;  11.,  brown.] 


Per  Cest. 

n. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Potassium  oxide, 
'  Nitrogen, 


2.09 


.74 


.46 
1.05 


.18 

2.10 
.59 


Barnyard  Manure. 

[Sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 72.080 

Phosphoric  acid, 304 

Potassium  oxide, 641 

Nitrogen, 541 

Insoluble  matter, 2.730 


Oooae  Manure. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Percent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C 49.820 

Phosphoric  acid, 957 

Potassium  oxide, 810 

Nitrogen, 213 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Hen  House  Be/use. 

[Sent  on  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 8.43 

Phosphoric  acid, 1.28 

Potassiom  oxide, .60 

Nitrogen, .98 

Waste  Lime. 

[Sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 80 

Calcium  oxide, 74.12 

Insoluble  matter, .38 


Potash  Magnesia  Sulphate. 
[Sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 


Per  Cknt. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide. 


5.34 
26.80 


4.73 
26.32 


in. 


1.19 
27.28 


Muriate  of  Potash. 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Snnderland,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Leverett,  Mass. ; 
IV.,  sent  on  from  Hudson,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Potassium  oxide,  . 


.91 
62.50 


Per  Ckxt. 


in. 


.18 
49.00 


1.20 
52.60 


IV. 


1.05 
51.16 
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5.     Analyses,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Florida  Phosphate. 

[I.,  soft  variety,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.;  II.,  sent  on  from  Brookline,  Mass.; 
III.,  sent  on  from  Sonth  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. ;  IV.,  soft  variety,  sent  on  from 
South  Chelmsford,  Mass.] 


Per  Cext. 

^• 

n. 

m 

rv'. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .... 

Calcium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid 

Feme  and  aluminic  oxides, . 

Potassium  oxide, 

Insoluble  matter, 

3.35 
30.22 
19.94 

9.96 

.29 

30.86 

1.20 
32.80 
24.49 

6.93 

23.91 

8.69 

_* 

20.79 

_* 

25.48 

9.03 

_• 

18.54 

__• 

203.55 

•  Not  detennined. 

Tankage. 

p.,  II.,  in.,  rv.  and  v.,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass.;  VI.,  sent  on  from  ConcOTd, 

Mass.] 


Pkr  Cext. 

I. 

n. 

in 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Phosphoric  acid, . 
Nitrogen,     . 

9.24 

10.84 

6.94 

9.23 

12.28 

8.27 

14.95 

10.23 

8.72 

9.01 

12.60 

8.26 

6.27 

11.26 

7.51 

lO.SS 
4.03 

9.16 

Fish  Waste. 

[I ,  II.  and  III.,  sent  on  from  Gloncester,  Mass. ;  IV.  and  V.,  sent  on  from  Boston, 

Mass.] 


II.         m.         TV. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Isitrogen,  . 


10.37 

8.96 

10.80 

6.17 

5.38 

11.08 

6.86 

11.90 

9.12 

20.71 

15.91 

5.97 

11.95 

13.93 

7.69 
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5.    Analtsbs,  etc.  —  Continued. 
Gfround  Bone. 


[I.,  sent  on  from  West  Berlin,  Mass. 

;  II..  Ill, 
Mass.] 

,  rV.  and  v.,  sent 

on  from  Lincoln, 

Per  Ckkt. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100<^  C, 
Total  phosphoric  acid,     . 
Available  phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrogen, 

4.97 

16.81 

16.71 

.10 

2.82 

8.76 

28.78 

3.60 

4.31 
28.66 

8764 

4.04 
26.64 

4.21 

8.64 
20.98 

8.28 

Chround  Bone, 

[I.,  sent  on  from  Salisbury.  Mass. ;  II..  sent  on  from  Townsend  Harbor.  Mass. ; 
III.,  sent  on  from  West  Newbury.  Mass. ;  IV..  dissolved  bone,  sent  on  from 
Lancaster.  Mass.] 


Per  Cbkt. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

rv. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .... 

34.66 

6.84 

8.95 

8.79 

Total  phosphoric  acid, 

11.42 

27.90 

26.65 

14.12 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  . 

_♦ 

26.61 

21.76 

13.61 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  . 

_♦ 

1.89 

4.80 

.61 

Nitrogen, 

4.04 

2.87 

2.09 

.69 

Mechanical  Anaiysis. 

Fine  bone, 

_♦ 

89.27 

68.86 

_♦ 

Fine  medium  bone,       .... 

_♦ 

32.43 

25.96 

_♦ 

Medium  bone. 

_♦ 

26.00 

16.70 

.♦ 

Coarse  medium  bone,  ,        ,        .        . 

„• 

8.30 

- 

.• 

- 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

*  Not  determined. 


Cotton-seed  Meed. 


[I.  and  n..  sent  on  from  Hatfield.  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Hadley.  Mass.  (dam- 
aged) ;  IV..  sent  on  from  Amherst.  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cwrt. 

I.          n. 

HI. 

IV. 

Moistnre  at  100®  C  ,      .... 
Total  phosphoric  acid. 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 

8.76 
2.12 
1.61 
7.70 

8.23 
8.08 
1.94 
7.17 

12.67 
2.48 
1.66 
6.68 

9.01 
2.11 
2.38 
7.11 
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5.     Akaltsbs,  etc.  —  Concluded. 

Commercial  FertUizera  (Complete). 

[I.  and  II.,  sent  on  from  Oranby,  Mass. ;  III.,  sent  on  from  Dighton,  Mass. ;  lY., 
sent  on  from  Concord,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 


Pkr  Cext. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100^  C 

12.81 

12.46 

8.29 

19.76 

6.20 

Total  phosphoric  acid,     . 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid, . 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

10.62 

9.39 

11.86 

10.69 

2.89 

.26 

6.99 

6.12 

1.97 

«. 

10.01 

2.43 

4.61 

7.01 

1.56* 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Potassium  oxide, 

.36 

.97 

1.13 

1.64 

1.33 

2.78 

10.03 

10.11 

8.78 

11.26 

Nitrogen, 

2.28 

3.66 

3.69 

3.13 

4.05 

•  Available. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  (Complete). 

[L,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  II.,  sent  on  from  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  III ,  sent  oo 
from  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  IV.,  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  V.,  sent  on  from 
East  Lexington,  Mass.] 


Per  Ckkt. 

I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Total  phosphoric  acid,      . 
Available  phosphoric  acid. 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide. 
Nitrogen, 

5.61 
6.76 

9.12 
2.60 

11.07 

11.82 

11.31 

.51 

6.26 

3.02 

10.39 
10.64 
8.77 
1.87 
5.86 
2.29 

6.64 
12.62 

11.82 
6.42 

5.36 
8.37 
6.91 
1.46 
9.44 
2.90 

Not  determined. 


Commercial  Ftrlilizers  (Complete). 

[I.,  tent  on  from  East  Lexington,  Mass. ;  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  sent  on  fh>m  East- 
ham,  Mass.] 


Per  Ckst. 

I. 

u. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, . 
Total  phosphoric  acid,     . 
Available  phosphoric  acid, 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Potassium  oxide, 
Nitrogen, 

6.63 
6.94 
4.35 
1.69 
6.08 
2.16 

.76 

27.12 

1.40 

26.72 

1.48 

.06 

19.76 
2.82 
2.30 
.62 
9.00 
1.36 

16.21 
.64 
.64 

9.32 
2.18 

9.17 

14.96 

14.70 

.26 

1.51 

.09 
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6.    Miscellaneous  Analyses. 

Cooking  Soda. 

[Sent  on  from  Sonth  Acton,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Total  carbonio  acid, 48.25 

Ayailable  carbonio  acid, 15.25 

Sulphuric  acid, .31 

Hydrochloric  acid, .28 

Insoluble  matter, Trace. 

Baking  Powder. 

[Sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Available  carbonic  acid, 8.40 

Aluminic  oxide, 3.49 

Phosphoric  acid, 4.76 

Ammonia, .75 

Sulphuric  acid, 5.41 

Calcium  oxide, 6.08 

Soil  Deposit, 

[Sent  on  from  Shirley,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 6.13 

Calcium  oxide, .38 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, .79 

Potassium  oxide, .18 

Phosphoric  acid, .04 

Insoluble  matter, .        .        .83.18 

Sod. 

[Sent  on  from  Gardner,  Mass.] 

Percent 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 8.33 

Calcium  oxide, .44 

Ferric  and  aluminic  oxides, .        .        •        .        .        .        .        .  1.20 

Potassium  oxide, .18 

Phosphoric  acid, .14 

Nitrogen, .87 

Insoluble  matter, 58.49 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses. 

A.     Analyses  of  Food  Articles  {Human  Food). 

Quaker  Self-raiding  BuchwheaJt  Flour. 
[Sent  on  from  Rayenna,  O.] 

PerOeoL 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 13.36 

Dry  matter, 86. $4 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 5.21 

•'     fibre 42 

"fat 90 

"     protein, 6.35 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 87.12 

100.00 
Hecker^s  Hominy, 

[Sent  on  from  New  York,  N.  Y.l 

P«rOniL 

Moisture  at  100   C, 9.56 

Dry  matter, 90.44 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 22 

"     fibre, 45 

"fat, 83 

"     protein, 9.02 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 89.48 

100.00 
Macaroni  (Royal  Egg  Brand). 

[Sent  on  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.l  ^   ^_ 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 9.07 

Dry  matter, 90.93 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, - 

"     fibre, 84 

"fat, 67 

"     protein, 12.88 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 86.21 

100. 00 
Farina  (a  Wheat  Product). 

[Sent  on  from  Wilmington,  Del.]  _^  ^ ^ 

Per  Ocst. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 10.65 

Dry  matter, 89.35 

100.00 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued. 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Percent. 

Grade  ash, 06 

"     fibre, 74 

"fat, 1.98 

"     protein, 11.62 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 85.60 


Condensed  MUk, 

[No.  1,  Milkmaid  Brand;  No.  2,  Eagle  Brand.] 


100.00 


Per  Cb»t. 

NcL 

No.  3. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

24.48 

26.38 

Total  solids, 

75.52 

73.62 

Fat, 

8.95 

7.01 

Cosein, 

9.31 

_• 

Milk  sugar, 

18.04 

10.04 

Cane  sugar, 

37.43 

42.46 

OeUUine. 
[Sent  on  from  Johnstown,  N.  T.] 


Pm(  Cejtp. 

No.L 

No.  3. 

No.  8. 

Boae- 
colored. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,      .        .        .        . 

Nitrogen, 

Ash, 

15.89 

14.28 

1.40 

15.86 

14.28 

1.48 

18.94 

14.68 
1.88 

14.09 

14.40 

1.74 

Thacher's  Sugar  of  MUk  Baking  Powder.^ 

Per  Cent 

Available  carbonic  acid, 13.96 

Milk  sugar, 3.80 

Peanut  Meal. 

[Sent  on  from  Washington,  D.  C] 

Percent 

JMoisture  at  100^  C, 8.00 

Dry  matter, 92.00 

100.00 
*  (^Qmplet^ly  solnble  in  water* 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses — Continued. 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

PcrCenL 

Grade  ash, 4.29 

"     fibre, 3.76 

"     fat,      ...       t 11.69 

••     protein, 63.26 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 27.00 


100.00 
Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture  at  100®  C, 8.00 

Potassium  oxide, 1.27 

Fhosphoric  acid, 1.64 

Nitrogen, T.84 

B.  Analyses  of  Fodder  Articles. 
The  names  of  the  articles  described  below  are  tiiose  giren 
by  the  parties  sending  them  for  analysis.  As  the  food 
value  of  concentrated  feed  stuffs  depends  materially  on  the 
amount  of  crude  protein  and  crude  &t  present,  the  analysis 
has  been  confined  in  several  instances  to  the  determination 
of  these  two  constituents. 


[L,  cotton-Boed  meal,  sent  on  from  North  Amhent,  Mass. ;  n.,  cotton-seed  meal, 
sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass.] 


Pk»  Cbjtt. 

I. 

n. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter,  ...«.•... 

8.99 
91.01 

9.45 
90.65 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash, 

100.00 
7.10 

100.00 

"     fibre, 

"fat, 

**     protein,     ........ 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 

6.63 

9.66 

60.34 

27.37 

11.20 
40.92 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen,     .••...••. 

100.00 
8.99 

7.33 

9.45 
8.65 
2.54 
5.93 

*  l^ot  determine4f 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Foddek  Akaltsbs  —  Continued. 


[I.,  cotton-seed  meal  (nndecorticated),  sent  on  from  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  II.,  cotton- 
seed bran,  sent  on  from  Mew  York,  N.  T.] 


PerCbwt. 

I. 

n. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

10.77 
89.23 

10.10 
89.90 

Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer, 

Crude  ash,    .        .                

"     fibre, 

"fat, 

"      protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 

100.00 

6.41 
23.69 

100.00 

3.68 
81.09 

8.17 
11.82 
60.34 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Phosphoric  acid,  ........ 

10.77 
2.04 

100.00 

10.10 

_♦ 

Potassium  oxide. ........ 

2.18 

_♦ 

Nitrogen,     . 

8.38 

1.70 

[I.y  Chicago  gluten  meal,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  Chicago  gluten  meal, 
sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  III.,  King  gluten  meal,  from  station  bam  ] 


Pkb  Cbkt. 

I. 

n. 

IIL 

Moisture  at  100°  C. 

Dry  matter, 

9.33 
90.67 

10.22 

89.78 

7.18 
92.22 

Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer, 
Crude  ash,     ....... 

100.00 
.14 

100.00 

8.74 
43.86 

100.00 
1.60 

"      fibre, 

"fat, 

"      protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 

1.73 

4.60 

37.09 

66.44 

1.41 
19.68 
38.67 
88.84 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

Not  determined. 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued. 

Atlas  Meal. 

[Dry  distillery  feed,  sent  on  from  Peoria,  111.] 

Per  CmxL 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 11.21 

Dry  matter, 88.75 


100.00 
Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, .41 

"     fibre, 11.94 

"fat, 15.28 

"     protein, 87.30 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 85.07 

100.00 
Fertilizing  Ckmstituents. 

Moisture  at  lOOo  C, 11.21 

Potassium  oxide, .16 

Phosphoric  acid, .28 

Nitrogen, 5.30 

This  article  is  new  in  our  market.  German  experiment 
station  reports  speak  of  two  kinds  of  dry  distillery  feed, 
one  obtained  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
from  rye  and  one  from  maize ;  the  former  contains  consider- 
able less  crude  protein  (from  twenty-two  to  thirty  per 
cent.)  than  the  latter  (from  thirty  to  thirty-four  per  cent.). 

[I.,  Bnflklo  gluten  feed,  from  station  barn ;  II.,  golden  glnten,  sent  on  from 
Mass. ;  III.,  Chicago  maize  feed,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass] 


Peb  Cbxt. 

I. 

IL 

ra. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

8.84 
91.66 

9.89 
90.11 

7.19 
92.81 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,    ....... 

100.00 
.91 

100.00 

15.78 
29.18 

100.00 
1.06 

•'     fibre, 

"fat, 

"     protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 

8.61 
14.76 
25.09 
50.68 

9.84 

7.89 

27.07 

55.14 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

*.Notdetermine4. 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued. 


[I.,  glaten  feed,  sent  on  trom  Lincoln,  Mass. ;  II ,  oQ  cake,  sent  on  from  Boston, 
Mass. ;  III.,  glaten  feed,  sent  on  from  Lincoln,  Mass.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

8.52 

11.01 

8.52 

Dry  matter, 

91.48 

88.99 

91.48 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer. 

Crude  ash, 

_♦ 

2.35 

»♦ 

"     fibre, 

_♦ 

8.37 

_♦ 

"fat, 

15.94 

18.32 

14.58 

•*     protein, 

24.21 

25.21 

22.15 

Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter. 

_♦ 

45.75 

_♦ 

• 

- 

100.00 

- 

[I.,  Peoria  glaten  feed»  sent  on  from  Peoria,  Bl. ;  II.,  Chicago  glnten,  sent  on  from 
Lincoln,  Mass. ;  III.,  glaten  feed,  sent  on  from  Lincoln,  Mass.] 


Pbr  Cbkt. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

7.07 

9.22 

9.79 

Diy  matter, 

92.93 

90.78 

90.21 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 

1.16 

_♦ 

_♦ 

**     fibre,  ....... 

8.30 

_♦ 

-♦ 

-»*     fat,      ....,,       . 

14.33 

,8.98 

9.07 

"     protein,      .       ^        .        .       ,       ^ 

22.71 

22.87 

21.00 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter. 

53.50 

„♦ 

-♦ 

100.00 

- 

1 

•  J^ot  detenniiie^ 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued. 


[I.,  combination  horse  feed,  Bent  on  from  Amherst,  Bfass. ;  n.,  com,  oats  and 
barley  chop»  sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass. ;  III.,  gronnd  com  and  oats  chop, 
sent  on  from  Springfield,  Mass. ;  IV.,  Iowa  gluten  meal,  sent  on  from  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  V.,  cotton-seed  meal,  sent  on  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Per  Cewt. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

10.84 

9.85 

7.98 

8.31 

7.29 

Dry  matter,      .... 

89.16 

90.16 

92.02 

91.69 

92.71 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash,        .... 

6.69 

4.14 

2.35 

1.24 

7.68 

"     cellulose. 

19.92 

8.48 

14.62 

4.52 

5.91 

"fat,         .... 

1.74 

6.54 

8.83 

10.97 

8.41 

"     protein,  .... 

11.22 

13.76 

9.13 

36.40 

48.79 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  . 

61.43 

68.09 

70.07 

46.87 

29.26 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

[I.,  Chicago  maize  feed,  sent  on  from  Boston,  Mass. ;  IT.,  Peoria  ginten  feed,  sent  on 
from  Peoria,  111. ;  III.,  BnflQUo  glnten  feed,  fh>m  station  bam;  IV.,  wheat  bran, 
from  station  bam ;  Y .,  barley  meal,  from  station  bam.] 


Per  Ckvt. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  lOO^C.,. 

7.19 

7.07 

9.37 

9.16 

11.17 

Dry  matter,       .... 

92.81 

92.93 

90.63 

90.86 

88.83 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash,         .... 

1.06 

1.16 

.86 

6.10 

2.79 

"     cellulose, 

9.34 

8.30 

8.17 

11.06 

8.08 

"     fat, 

7.39 

14.33 

14.71 

6.10 

2.61 

"     protein,  .... 

27.07 

22.71 

23.16 

18.29 

9.99 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  . 

56.14 

63.60 

53.10 

68.46 

76.68 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  GorUinued. 

[I.  and  n.,  cotton-seed  meal,  sent  on  from  Longmeadow,  Mass. ;  in.,  ootton-seed 
meal,  sent  on  from  Williamsburg,  Mass. ;  IV.,  Chicago  germ  feed,  sent  on  from 
Weston,  Mass  ;  Y.,  oat  feed,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.:  YI.,  ground 
oats,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Pb«  Cbht. 

I. 

n. 

HI. 

IV. 

^- 

VI. 

Moisture  at  100°  C,    . 
Dry  matter, . 

5.87 
94.13 

5.82 
94.18 

6.35 
93.65 

7.35 
92.65 

6.75 
93.25 

8.89 
91.11 

Analysts  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  fat,     . 

•*     protein,     . 

100.00 

11.55 
50.19 

100.00 

10.85 
47.78 

100.00 

9.30 
51.38 

100.00 

13.18 
11.06 

100.00 

4.83 
11.93 

100.00 

4.52 
11.93 

[I.,  gluten  feed,  sent  on  from  Lincoln,  Mass. ;  II.,  gluten  feed,  sent  on  from  Lincoln, 

Mass.] 


PKR  CElfT. 

I. 

n. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Dry  matter, 

8.52 
91.48 

8.61 
91.39 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 
Crude  ash, 

"     fibre,  .       / 

"fat, 

**     proteiji, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter,      .        . 

100.00 

_♦ 
14.59 
22.15 

100.00 

12.70 
16.81 

*  Not  determined. 
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7.     Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Continued. 
[I.,  peanut  cake  (Germany) ;  II.,  peannt  hnsks  from  Amherst,  Mass.] 


Moisture  at  100^  C  ,     .        .        .        . 
Dry  matter, 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Crude  ash, 

"     fibre, 

"fat, 

"      protein, 

Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter, 

Fertilizing  Constituents, 

Moisture  at  100°  C ,     .        .        .        . 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 


8—12 
42-52 


6—8 


12.98 
87.02 


100.00 


1.36 

75.91 

1.90 

5.74 

15.09 


100.00 


12.98 
.13 

.48 
.80 


[I.,  Peoria  glnten  feed,  sent  on  from  North  Amherst,  Mass. ;  II.,  King  ginten  meal, 
sent  on  from  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  III.,  Iowa  gluten  meal,  sent  on  from  Beverly, 
Mass. ;  IV.,  rye  feed,  sent  on  from  Westborough,  Mass. ;  V.,  oat  feed,  firom  sta- 
tion bam.] 


Per  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Moisture  at  100°  C.,. 

Dry  matter,       .... 

7.50 
92.50 

6.65 
93.35 

7.33 
92.67 

8.23 
91.77 

6.50 
93.50 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash 

"     cellulose, 

"      fat,          .... 

"      protein 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  . 

100.00 

.90 

8.86 

13.62 

21.35 

55.27 

100.00 

2.19 

1.62 

21.44 

86.19 

38.56 

100.00 

16.08 
81.56 

100.00 

3.34 

3.62 

8.04 

16.62 

73.38 

100.00 

10.02 
17.78 
8.95 
11.02 
57.28 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

100.00 

*  ^ot  determined. 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Fodder  Akaltses  —  Continued, 

[L,  peanat  feed,  Bent  on  froin  Oninby,  Mass. ;  II.,  peannt  feed,  sent  on  from  Boston, 

Mass.] 


Pkr  Cent. 

I. 

n. 

Moisture  at  100^  C, 

Dry  matter, 

9.08 
90.92 

10.92 
89.08 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 
Crude  ash, 

100.00 
2.25 

100.00 
8.60 

"     fibre, 

"fat 

*»      protein, 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 

62.48 

7.61 

10.31 

17.36 

62.82 
4.49 
9.54 

19.66 

Fertilizing  ConstUuenls. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

PhosDhoric  acid.  ........ 

100.00 

9.07 
.23 

100.00 
10.92 

Potassium  oxide. .         .                 .         .         .         . 

.79 

„♦ 

Nitrogen, 

1.50 

1.36 

p.,  meat  meal,  sent  on  from  New  York ;  II.,  German  analysis,  sent  on.] 


Pkr  Cent. 


n. 


Moisture  at  100°  C, 
Dry  matter, . 


8.00 
92.00 


Analysis  of  Dry  Mailer, 
Crude  ash, 

*'      fibre, 

"      fat, 

"      protein,      .... 
Nitrogen-lree  extract  matter. 


100.00 


20.73 
76.16 


Fertilizing  Constituents, 
Moisture  at  100°  C,     .        .        .        . 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Potassium  oxide, 

Nitrogen, 


8.00 

.73 

.30 

11.21 


12.70 
73.50 


11.70 


*  Not  determined. 


This  meal  is  a  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  Liebig'a 
extract  of  meat.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  it  has  lost 
its  salines,  and  in  feeding  the  meal  these  are  replaced  in  the 
form  of  chemicals. 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Fodder  Anaxtsbs  —  Continued. 


[I.,  late  soja  bean,  station,  cnt  Jnly  10, 1893,  twelre  to  thirteen  inches  high,  nol  in 
bloom ;  II.,  early  black  soja  bean,  station,  cnt  July  10,  1893,  sixteen  to  seroi- 
teen  inches  high,  on  point  of  blooming;  III.,  early  white  soja  bean,  station,  cot 
Jnly  10, 1893,  fourteen  inches  high,  just  before  blooming ;  IV.,  early  white  soja 
bean,  station,  cut  July  10, 1893,  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  high,  before  blooming.] 


Per  Cest. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

rv. 

Moisture  at  100°  C.      . 

Diy  matter, 

77.09 
22.91 

100.00 

14.86 
16.47 
8.84 
22.16 
43.67 

82.21 
17.79 

100.00 

12.86 
26.06 
3.38 
16.18 
42.62 

79.61 
20.49 

74.97 
26.03 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 

"     cellulose,     .... 

"fat, 

"     protein,        .... 
Nitrogen-ficee  extract  matter. 

100.00 

14.36 
28.41 
2.97 
14.34 
44.92 

100.00 

11.85 
28.28 
2.16 
13.81 
48.95 

Total  nitrogen,       .... 
Amide  nitrogen,     .... 

100.00 

8.54 
.79 

100.00 

2.69 
.66 

100.00 

2.29 
.68 

100.00 

2.21 
.81 

p.,  rowen  from  station  bam ;  IT.,  carrots,  raised  on  station  grounds ;  III.,  beets, 
raised  on  station  grounds.] 


I. 

n. 

m. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 

Diy  matter, 

18.64 
81.86 

100.00 

7.62 
26.09 

3.28 
14.42 
48.69 

88.01 
11.99 

100.00 

7.98 
9.00 
2.08 
7.29 
73.70 

83.71 
16.29 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter. 

Grade  ash, 

"     cellulose, 

"fat, 

"     protein,       .        .        .        .        . 
Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter. 

100.00 

6.79 

6.84 

.71 

18.27 

73.39 

Fertilizing  Constituents. 

Moisture  at  100°  G., 

Potassium  oxide, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Nitrogen, 

Insolm)le  matter, 

100.00 

18.640 

1.682 

.674 

1.876 

1.633 

100.00 

88.010 
.441 
.096 
.140 
.029 

100.00 

83.710 
.463 
.111 
.346 
.111 
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7.    Miscellaneous  Fodder  Analyses  —  Concluded. 

[I.,  potatoes,  station,  raised  on  Plat  1,  Field  C,  with  mnriate  of  potash;  IT.,  pota- 
toes, station,  raised  on  Plat  4,  Field  C,  with  sulphate  of  potash ;  III.,  potatoes 
from  station  bam.] 


PbrCbnt. 

L 

n. 

m. 

Moisture  at  lOO^' C, 

80.71 

81.17 

78.67 

Dry  matter, 

19.29 

18.83 

21.33 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 

4.71 

4.64 

4.76 

"     fibre, 

2.26 

2.86 

2.30 

"fat, 

.64 

.42 

.62 

**     protein, 

10.98 

10.06 

9.66 

Nitrogen-firee  extract  matter. 

81.61 

82.63 

82.76 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Starch, 

18.44 

13.16 

_♦ 

Starch  in  dry  matter, 

69.66 

70.31 

^* 

Fertilizing  Constitttents. 

Moisture  at  10(y^  C, 

80.710 

81.170 

78.670 

Calcium  oxide. 

.018 

.020 

_• 

Magnesium  oxide. 

.044 

.041 

_• 

Potassium  oxide,  . 

.607 

.663 

.689 

Sodium  oxide. 

.029 

.024 

_♦ 

Phosphoric  acid,    . 

.066 

.048 

.134 

Nitroffen, 
Insoluble  matter,  . 

.338 

.303 

.826 

.026 

.048 

.036 

•  Not  determined. 


Apple  Pomace, 

[Sent  on  from  Sherbom,  Mass.] 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  100°  C, 87.61 

Dry  matter, 12.49 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Dry  Matter, 

Crude  ash, 3.36 

»*     fibre, 21.67 

"fat, 6.93 

"     protein, 6.76 

Nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 63.29 

100.00 
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O.   Discussion  on  Commercial  Feed  Stuff's, 
By  C.  a.  Goessmann. 

The  name  commercial  feed  stuff  or  concentrated  commer- 
cial feed  stuffs  is  usually  applied  to  a  class  of  substances 
offered  for  sale  in  our  markets  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  are  the  waste  or  by-products  of  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Some  of  these  articles,  as  brans,  middlings  and  oil 
cakes,  have  been  for  years  quite  generally  used  in  the  daily 
diet  of  all  kinds  of  farm  live  stock ;  others,  as  the  gluten 
meal,  gluten  feed,  corn  germ  meal,  dried  brewers'  grain, 
malt  sprouts,  dry  distillery  feed,  etc.,  have  been  but  recently 
more  generally  offered  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Their  importance  as  an  additional  valuable  fodder  supply 
for  die  support  of  every  branch  of  animal  industry  on  the 
ferm  and  elsewhere  has  become  from  year  to  year  more  con- 
spicuous, on  account  of  a  marked  increase  of  the  supply  of 
well-known  articles,  as  well  as  of  the  introduction  of  many 
new  kinds.  Their  consumption  is  apparently  daily  increas- 
ing, and  seems  to  keep  step  with  the  supply. 

The  special  value  claimed  for  conmiercial  feed  stu£&  as  an 
important  source  of  fodder  supply  rests  in  the  main  on  their 
fitness  to  supplement  advantageously  our  coarse  home-raised 
fodder  crop  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  feeding  effect  and  of 
a  better  economy.  A  frequently  good  mechanical  condition, 
as  well  as  an  exceptionally  valuable  chemical  composition, 
adapt  many  of  them  in  a  high  degree  for  that  purpose. 

As  no  single  farm  crop  or  any  part  of  it  has  been 
found  to  supply  economically  and  efficiently  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  the  particular  wants  of  food  of  our  various 
kinds  of  farm  live  stock,  to  secure  the  best  possible  results, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance  from  a  mere  finan- 
cial stand-point  to  know  how  to  supplement  our  current 
farm  crops  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  kind  of  animals  under 
various  circumstances  in  a  desirable  degree.  To  secure  the 
highest  feeding  effect  of  each  fodder  article  raised  upon  the 
farm  is  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  good  economy. 

Practical  experience  in  the  dairy  has  thus  far  abundantly 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  a  daily  diet  does  not  so  mudi 
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depend  on  the  mere  use  of  more  or  less  of  one  or  the  other 
reputed  fodder  article  as  on  the  presence  of  suitable  fodder 
articles  which  contain  the  three  essential  groups  of  food  con- 
stituerUSy  i.  e.,  organic  nitrogenous^  non-nitrogenous  and 
mineral  constituents  of  plants y  in  a  desirable  form,  and  in 
such  relative  proportions  and  quantities  as  have  been  recog- 
nized to  be  necessary  to  meet  efficiently  the  food  supply  of 
the  dairy  cow.  Similar  relations  are  known  to  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  diet  best  adapted  in  case  of  all  kinds  of  animals. 
An  economical  system  of  stock  feeding  has  to  select  among  the 
suitable  fodder  articles  those  which  famish  the  required  qual- 
ity and  proportion  of  the  three  recognized  essential  food  con- 
stituents in  a  digestible  formy  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Actual  obsei-vations  in  stock  feeding  fiilly  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statement,  that  a  judicious  selec- 
tion from  among  the  current  commercial  feed  stuffs,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  our 
home-raised  fodder  plants  as  a  fodder  ingredient  of  the  daily 
diet,  does,  as  a  rule,  tend  not  only  to  improve  their  food 
value,  but  also  lowers  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  net  cost 
of  the  feed  consumed.  For  more  details  regarding  the  de- 
termination of  the  intrinsic  value  of  fodder  rations  I  have  to 
refer  on  the  present  occasion,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  preced- 
ing annual  reports. 

The  majority  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  occupy  in  a  rational 
system  of  stock  feeding  a  similar  position  to  our  home-raised 
fodder  crops  as  is  commonly  conceded  to  the  comm&'cial 
fertilizer  with  reference  to  the  barn-yard  manure  for  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops;  they  serve  for  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  diet  under  different  conditions  and  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  individual  merits  of  each  of  them  become  in 
the  same  degree  better  appreciated  as  the  principles  which 
govern  animal  nutrition  are  more  generally  understood,  and 
jfind  a  due  recognition  in  our  modes  of  compounding  the 
daily  diet  for  different  kinds  as  well  as  for  different  condi- 
tions of  the  same  kind  of  animals.  They  are  as  a  class  to- 
day considered  indispensable  for  a  remunerative  management 
of  every  branch  of  animal  industry  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  commercial  feed  stuffs  contain,  aside  from  a 
liberal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  an  exception- 
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ally  large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  This  circumstance  gives 
them  a  special  claim,  independent  of  their  respective  food 
value  for  animals.  A  liberal  addition  of  these  feed  stuffs  to 
the  daily  diet  of  any  kind  of  animal  imparts  to  the  manurial 
refuse  resulting  from  their  use  a  corresponding  higher  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  value  as  a  valuable  source  of  plant 
food.  A  judicious  and  liberal  introduction  of  a  quite  nu- 
merous class  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  into  the  daily  fodder 
sup[)Iy  of  the  animals  kept  on  the  farm  is  for  this  reason 
deservedly  recommended  as  a  safe  and  economical  way  to 
increase  the  home  production  of  plant  food  in  the  interest 
of  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  farm  lands. 

As  the  financial  success  of  a  mixed  system  of  fiEtrming  in 
particular  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  character, 
the  amount  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  manurial  refuse 
secured  in  connection  with  the  special  farm  industry  carried 
on  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  need  no  further  argument  to 
prove  that  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  temporary 
market  cost  of  the  particular  feed  stuff  under  consideration 
and  ihe  market  value  of  the  manurial  elements  which  it  con- 
tains deserves  a  serious  consideration  when  devising  an  effi- 
cient and  at  the  same  time  an  economical  diet. 

The  character  and  commercial  value  of  the  manurial  refuse 
obtainable  from  any  kind  of  feed  stuff,  under  otherwise  cor- 
responding conditions,  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  more  or 
less  of  the  different  essential  fertilizing  constituents  —  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and,  in  particular,  nitrogen  —  it  contains. 
The  commercial  value  of  these  three  important  articles  of 
plant  food  found  frequently  in  prominent  commercial  feed 
stuffs  equals  in  many  instances  more  than  one-half  of  the 
market  cost  of  the  particular  fodder  ingredient  in  question. 

The  subsequent  tabular  statement  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  these  relations  between  market  cost  and  fertilizing 
value  of  some  current  reputed  fodder  articles :  — 
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NAME  OF  FEED  STUFFS. 


Market  Cost 
(per  Ton). 


Manorial  Valne 
(per  Ton). 


Com  meal, 

Gluten  meal  (Chicago), 
Chicago  maize  feed, 
Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Linseed  meal  Told  process), . 
Linseed  meal  (new  process). 
Wheat  middlings, .... 

Wheat  bran, 

Dried  brewers'  grain,    . 

English  hay  (first  cut  of  meadows), 

Rowen  (second  cut  of  meadows). 

Com  fodder, 

Com  stover, 

Com  ensilage,       .... 

Sugar  beets, 

Mangold  roots,      .... 


124  00 
28  00 
26  00 
28  00 
28  00 

26  00 

27  00 
17  00 
17  00 
23  00 
16  00 
15  00 

7  00 
6  00 
2  60 
6  00 

4:   00 


•7  31 
14  72 
13  26 
12  67 
23  62 

19  22 

20  37 
9  60 

18  23 
9  96 


92 
00 
66 
76 
63 
21 
01 


The  above-stated  market  cost  is  subject  to  periodical 
changes,  and  the  commercial  value  of  their  fertilizing  con- 
stituents varies  more  or  less  with  the  quality  of  each  kind. 
This  feature  does  not  affect  materially  the  force  of  the  point 
made. 

A  due  appreciation  of  the  previously  pointed  out  favora- 
ble features  regarding  the  peculiar  character  of  a  numerous 
class  of  commercial  feed  stuffs  has  caused  a  steady  increase 
in  their  consumption  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere.  The  money 
invested  bj/ farmers  for  securing  commercial  feed  stuffs  as  an 
additional  food  supply  for  home  consumption  exceeds  to-^y 
many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers. 

As  no  single  conmiercial  feed  stuff  can  bo  expected  to 
meet  our  present  demand  for  these  articles,  nor  can  claim 
to  be  the  most  economical  one  under  varying  market  condi- 
tions, and  with  due  appreciation  of  the  varying  character  of 
our  home-raised  fodder  supply,  it  is  but  proper  that  every 
new  addition  in  suitable  kinds  should  receive  a  deserved 
attention,  and  subsequently  an  actual  trial  to  ascertain  its 
individual  merits. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  feed  stuffs  has  already 
been  tried  at  this  station  during  past  years,  in  connection 
with  our  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  growing 
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steers,  lambs  and  pigs,  as  may  have  been  noticed  in  oor 
periodical  reports ;  others  are  at  present  on  trial. 

Commercial  feed  stuffs  are  usually  bought  for  their  high 
percentage  of  either  nitrogen-containing  organic  matter  or 
fat,  or  both.  They  are  used  to  enrich  the  daily  diet  of 
various  kinds  of  farm  live  stock  in  both  directions.  This 
course  is  generally  adopted  on  account  of  a  well-known 
deficiency  of  most  of  our  home-raised  coarse  fodder  articles 
in  regard  to  both  food  constituents,  in  particular,  of  nitroge- 
nous matter.  Farmers  that  do  not  raise  a  liberal  proportion 
of  clover-like  fodder  plants  are  in  a  particular  degree  in  need 
of  concentrated  conmiercial  feed  stuffs  rich  in  nitrogenous 
food  constituents  to  turn  the  excess  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
food  constituents  which  most  of  our  current  home-raised 
coarse  fodder  articles  contain  to  the  best  possible  account. 

The  liability  of  pecuniary  losses  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
in  consequence  of  exceptional  variations  in  the  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter^  crude  protein  or  fat,  or  of  both, 
is  quite  frequently  greatly  aggravaled  by  most  uncollected 
serious  fluctuations  in  the  market  cost  of  leading  feed  stuffs. 

As  we  buy  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  concentrated  com- 
mercial feed  stuffs  on  account  of  their  largo  proportion  of 
nitrogen-containing  food  constituents,  it  becomes  of  special 
interest  to  know  at  what  cost  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen- 
containing  food  constituents  can  be  bought  in  the  form  of  dif- 
ferent feed  stuffs  equally  well  adapted  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. A  change  in  the  market  cost  of  one  and  the 
same  commercial  feed  stuff  affects  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen- 
containing  food  constituent  in  particular,  as  its  supply  is 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  food  constit- 
uents which  our  home-raised  coarse  fodder  articles  contain, 
as  a  rule,  in  abundance,  and  which,  therefore,  need  not  be 
secured  from  outside  resources  for  cash. 

The  subsequent  tabular  statement  assumes  a  constant  cost 
of  digestible  non-nitrogenous  food  constituents,  —  sugar, 
starch,  fat,  etc., — and  shows  thereby  the  variations  in  the 
cost  of  digestible  nitrogen-<5ontaining  food  constituents  in 
case  of  some  prominent  concentrated  commercial  feed  stofl^ 
in  our  local  market. 
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The  majority  of  analyses  stated  are  made  of  fodder  articles 
which  have  been  used  either  during  the  past  years  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  our  feeding  experiments,  or  have  been 
raised  upon  the  grounds  of  the  station.  Some  articles  sent 
on  by  outside  parties  are  added,  on  account  of  the  special 
interest  they  may  present  to  others. 


Valiuition  of  Fodder  Articles  on  the  Following  Basis, 

[Digestible  cellnlose  and  nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  1  cent  per  pound ;  digestible 
fat,  2\  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  digestible  protein  determined  the  difference 
of  the  sum  of  both  and  the  market  cost  of  the  fodder  articles.  (Calculation  is 
based  on  dry  matter,  2,000  pounds.)] 


Market  Cost 


Protein 

per  Poand 

(Cents). 


Com  meal,    . 
Com  meal,    . 
Com  meal,    . 
Com  meal,    . 
Wheat  middlings, 
Spring  wheat  bran. 
Winter  wheat  bran, 
Chicago  maize  feed. 
Dried  brewers'  grain,  . 
Old-process  linseed  meal. 
New-process  linseed  meal, 
Chicago  gluten  meal,  . 
Cotton-seed  meal, 
English  hay, 
English  hay, 
Rowen, .... 
Rowen, .... 
Com  stover,* 
Com  ensilage,*     . 
Mangold  roots,*   . 
Sugar  beets,* 


t31  00 
29  00 
24  00 
23  00 

20  00 
19  00 

21  00 
23  00 

22  00 

26  00 

27  00 

28  00 
28  00 
12  00 
16  00 
12  00 
15  00 

6  00 
2  50 
8  00 
5  00 


6.88 
5.84 
8.24 
2.72 
3.18 
3.04 
8.93 
2.34 
8.37 
2.20 
2.68 
2.46 
2.34 
1.36 
4.12 
1.21 
3.24 


*  The  value  of  the  digestible  cellulose,  nitrogen-free  extract  matter  and  fkt,  on 
the  above  basis,  exceeds  the  market  cost. 

The  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  commercial  concen- 
trated feed  stuffs  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  dealers 
and  consumers  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

Prices  are  ajpt  to  rise  and  to  fall  without  any  reference  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  article  in  question. 

Names  may  remain  the  same^  and  in  foci  do  remain  in 
some  instances^  while  the  composition  of  the  article  suffers 
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serious  changes  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  parent 
industry. 

Sales  without  dite  responsibilitt/  regarding  the  particular 
quality  of  the  goods  delivered  leave  the  pecuniary  risk  in- 
volved  in  the  transaction  in  an  objectionable  degree  on  the 
side  of  the  buyer. 

Unaccounted-for  variations  in  the  composition  of  feed  stuffs 
must  prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  desirable  introduction  of 
a  rational  and  economical  system  of  stock  feeding. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  previously  pointed  out  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  prevailing  mode  of  setting  and  buying 
commercial  feed  stuffs  rests  on  a  just  and  fairly  equitable 
basis. 

The  trade  in  commercial  feed  stuffs  is  to-^y  in  a  similar 
unsatisfactory  condition  as  was  the  trade  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers before  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Stale  inspection 
in  regard  to  those  articles. 

The  best  interests  of  both  manufacturers  and  farmers,  in 
fact  of  every  one  who  keeps  live  stock  for  his  aeconmioda- 
tion,  render  such  changes  desirable  in  the  present  mode  of 
selling  and  buying  feed  stuffs  as  will  impose  mutual  and 
equitable  responsibility  on  all  parties  interested  in  the 
transaction.  The  limited  margins  for  profit  in  every  branch 
of  animal  industry  carried  on  at  our  farms  necessitate  a 
careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  business.  The 
money  interests  involved  are  of  an  exceptional  magnitude. 
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Analyses  of 

Milk 

SENT   ON  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

[Per  Cent-l 

Number  of 
Samples. 

SoUds. 

Fat 

SoUds  not 
rat. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

1, 

12.50 

3.69 

8.81 

Northborough. 

2, 

12-13 

4-27 

7.86 

Westborough. 

3, 

12.19 

4.50 

7.69 

Westborough. 

4, 

11.62 

4.25 

7.37 

Westborough. 

5, 

12.20 

3.39 

8.81 

Westborough. 

6, 

13.18 

4.23 

8.95 

Westborough. 

7, 

12.55 

3.36 

9.05 

New  Braintree. 

8, 

12.78 

4.05 

8.73 

Westborough. 

9, 

14.31 

6.03 

9.28 

North  Amherst 

10. 

12.85 

3.51 

9.34 

Barre. 

11, 

10.20 

2.10 

8.10 

Barre. 

12, 

12.12 

3.64 

8.48 

Barre. 

13, 

12.50 

3.71 

8.89 

Barre. 

u. 

12.61 

3.71 

8.90 

Barre. 

15, 

13.04 

4.19 

8.85 

Barre. 

16, 

11.54 

8.42 

8.12 

Barre. 

17; 

12.71 

3.82 

8.89 

New  Braintree. 

18. 

12.10 

3.25 

8.85 

New  Braintree. 

19, 

10.76 

2.13 

8.68 

New  Braintree. 

20.         . 

11.15 

2.88 

8.27 

New  Braintree. 

21. 

12.18 

3.55 

8.63 

New  Braintree. 
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Analyses  of  Milk  sent  on  fob  Examination —  Concluded. 


Number  of 
Samples. 

SoUds. 

Fat 

SoUdanot 
Fat. 

LocaUty. 

Bemaiki. 

22,         .        . 

13.30 

3.65 

9.65 

New  Braintree. 

23, 

12.52 

3.18 

9.34 

New  Biaintree. 

24, 

12.59 

3.68 

8.91 

New  Braintree. 

25. 

13.78 

4.37 

9.41 

New  Bramtree. 

26, 

13.39 

4.13 

9.26 

New  Bramtree. 

27, 

10.99 

2.50 

8.49 

Westborough. 

28, 

11.38 

3.00 

8.38 

Westborough. 

29, 

11.53 

3.00 

8.53 

Westborough. 

30, 

10.63 

2.10 

8.53 

Westborongh. 

31, 

11.14 

2.90 

8.24 

Westborough. 

32. 

12.03 

3.30 

8.73 

Westborough. 

38, 

13.01 

4.60 

8.41 

Westborough. 

34, 

11.08 

2.80 

8.28 

Westborough. 

35, 

11.68 

3.20 

8.48 

Westborough. 

36, 

12.90 

3.60 

9.30 

Barre  Rains. 

37,        , 

17.20 

7.90 

9.30 

Norton. 

38.         . 

12.83 

4.06 

8.77 

Barre  Plains. 

39.         , 

12.14 

3.66 

8.48 

Gilbertyille. 

40,        , 

12.25 

3.61 

8.64 

Barre  Plains. 
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Analyses  op  Wateb  sent  on  fob  Examination.* 

[Parts  per  million.] 


iZS 

1 
1 

< 

a 

a  a 

11 

< 

i 

• 

1 

o 

1* 

1 

m 

s 
1 

1 

m 

I 

Ti 

1 

1 

LocaUty. 

1 

.040 

.112 

8.00 

8.26 

176.00 

56.00 

- 

Concord. 

2 

.086 

.184 

8.00 

2.21 

104.00 

28.00 

- 

Northborongh. 

.066 

.112 

6.00 

.79 

116.00 

82.00 

- 

Northboroagh. 

.012 

.028 

2.00 

1.82 

101.00 

86.00 

- 

LevereU. 

.180 

.234 

6.00 

.71 

62.00 

28.00 

- 

Barre. 

.024 

.104 

26.00 

9.71 

330.00 

134.00 

- 

Barre. 

.068 

.148 

41.00 

11.36 

484.00 

166.00 

- 

Barre. 

.066 

.194 

14.00 

8.61 

166.00 

44.00 

- 

Barre. 

Trace. 

.134 

13.00 

4.48 

186.00 

94.00 

- 

WeatoD. 

10 

.134 

.144 

6.00 

.66 

60.00 

16.00 

- 

Barre. 

U 

.030 

.060 

6.00 

.24 

46.00 

12.00 

- 

Barre. 

12 

.176 

.100 

104.00 

7.14 

880.00 

108.00 

- 

Amherat. 

18 

.040 

.088 

8.00 

1.66 

108.00 

60.00 

NODC. 

Amherai. 

14 

.066 

.182 

6.00 

8.26 

188.00 

92.00 

- 

Amherat. 

16 

.048 

.088 

9.00 

.16 

84.00 

28.00 

- 

Nortbfleld. 

16 

.072 

.006 

20.80 

4.67 

160.00 

64.00 

- 

Northfleld. 

17 

.044 

.096 

18.00 

2.86 

164.00 

68.00 

- 

Littleton. 

18 

.088  . 

.014 

4.00 

.82 

66.00 

16.00 

- 

Holyoke. 

10 

.044 

.036 

4.00 

- 

80.00 

24.00 

- 

Holyoke. 

20 

.072 

.080 

6.00 

.16 

60.00 

86.00 

- 

Holyoke. 

SI 

.064 

.080 

26.00 

4.16 

80.00 

32.00 

- 

Weatmlnater. 

22 

.060 

.020 

6.00 

10.86 

292.00 

148.00 

- 

Bprlngfleld. 

28 

Trsoe. 

Trace. 

6.00 

6.48 

196.00 

124.00 

- 

Springfield. 

24 

.016 

.012 

6.00 

11.80 

800.00 

160.00 

- 

Bprlngfleld. 

26 

.022 

.012 

20.00 

2.eo 

112.00 

20.00 

- 

North  Amherat. 

*  Analyaia  of  well  water  at  the  sUtion  U  confined  to  chemical  teaU  with  reference  to  i 
•zceaa  of  foreign  matter  from  aioka,  bama,  etc 
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Localily. 

26 

.006 

.006 

7.00 

6.43 

118.00 

48.00 

- 

Lereratt. 

27 

.024 

.052 

4.00 

1.96 

52.00 

82.00 

- 

Sooth  DeerfleU. 

28 

.024 

.040 

12.00 

1.82 

94.00 

40.00 

- 

Werton. 

29 

.020 

.086 

10.00 

1.82 

- 

- 

- 

Weatoo. 

80 

1.000 

.920 

24.00 

7.02 

808.00 

104.00 

- 

Sooth  Detffi«ld. 

81 

.440 

.208 

10.00 

3.12 

140.00 

68.00 

- 

LitUetoD. 

82 

.296 

.184 

14.00 

1.69 

180.00 

40.00 

- 

litUetoD. 

88 

.086 

.136 

6.00 

.49 

144.00 

60.00 

- 

Littleton. 

34 

.160 

.288 

40.00 

9.71 

470.00 

168.00 

- 

Laneuter. 

86 

.116 

.128 

8.00 

2.21 

78.00 

46.00 

. 

New  Braintree. 

86 

.012 

.148 

6.00 

1.43 

62.00 

20.00 

- 

New  Bnlntree. 

37 

.016 

.180 

12.00 

2.21 

96.00 

12.00 

- 

Brockton. 

88 

.812 

.300 

14.00 

3.64 

176.00 

74.00 

- 

SMt  LezlngUm. 

30 

.120 

.116 

6.00 

1.11 

55.84 

- 

- 

Lowell. 

40 

.020 

.384 

6.00 

1.11 

90.00 

26.00 

- 

Springfield. 

41 

.128 

.520 

6.00 

.95 

76.00 

20.00 

- 

Springfield. 

42 

.082 

.168 

4.00 

1.96 

80.00 

26.00 

- 

Amhent 

48 

.020 

.108 

5.00 

.95 

140.00 

60.00 

- 

Hftdley. 

44 

.024 

.102 

8.00 

1.95 

104.00 

48.00 

- 

Amhent 

45 

.024 

.180 

10.00 

1.95 

- 

- 

- 

Amhent. 

46 

.008 

.006 

4.00 

.95 

72.00 

24.00 

None. 

Amhent. 

47 

.004 

.092 

4.00 

.06 

80.00 

28.00 

- 

Amhent 

48 

.016 

.086 

7.00 

2.21 

112.00 

62.00 

- 

KendnU  Green. 

49 

.008 

.060 

6.U0 

1.95 

112.00 

62.00 

- 

Kendall  Green. 

50 

.016 

.144 

4.00 

1.96 

104.00 

28.00 

- 

Kendall  Greeo. 

51 

.144 

.264 

8.00 

- 

100.00 

20.00 

- 

Pelham. 

62 

.036 

.204 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pelham. 

58 

.016 

.192 

4.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pelham. 

54 

.032 

.068 

22.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amberet. 

56 

.060 

.096 

4.00 

4.86 

76.00 

24.00 

- 

66 

.800 

- 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Amhent. 

57 

.076 

.084 

96.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhent. 

68 

.008 

.068 

40.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hadlej. 

60 

.120 

- 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhertt 
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LocaUty. 

eo 

.028 

.152 

18.00 

- 

- 

- 

Preeent. 

Amtaerat. 

61 

.036 

.084 

84.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

92 

None. 

.040 

12.00 

4.03 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

68 

.076 

.406 

18.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

64 

.024 

.002 

20.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

66 

.028 

.124 

7.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

66 

.024 

.244 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

67 

.072 

.064 

14.00 

5.14 

196.00 

64.00 

- 

Springfield. 

68 

.040 

.808 

4.00 

.48 

160.00 

60.00 

- 

Spriogfleld. 

60 

None. 

.092 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

70 

.006 

.112 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

71 

.022 

.242 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

•     - 

Sonth  Deerfleld. 

72 

.212 

.108 

6.00 

5.20 

- 

- 

- 

Lawrence. 

73 

.088 

.232 

8.00 

2.00 

. 

- 

- 

Lawrence. 

74 

.144 

.184 

12.00 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

Lawrence. 

76 

.024 

.092 

86.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

76 

.010 

.162 

5.00 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Pelham. 

77 

.0U4 

.044 

7.00 

- 

_, 

- 

- 

Medway. 

78 

None. 

.072 

i8.00 

4.20 

- 

- 

- 

Worcester. 

79 

Tnce. 

.082 

16.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

80 

1.840 

- 

16.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

81 

.012 

.448 

4.00 

.05 

134.00 

80.00 

- 

Pelham. 

82 

.040 

.188 

14.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

88 

.016 

.820 

12.00 

4.57 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

84 

.006 

.184 

4.00 

.05 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

85 

.006 

.040 

7.00 

1.69 

46.00 

4.00 

- 

Worcester. 

86 

.848 

.128 

6.00 

1.27 

20.00 

8.00 

- 

Weston. 

87 

.082 

.186 

20.00 

3.51 

174.00 

40.00 

- 

Dlghton. 

88 

.108 

.020 

10.00 

6.20 

280.00 

80.00 

- 

Templeton. 

80 

.076 

.104 

60.00 

4.20 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

00 

.120 

.064 

10.00 

6.71 

. 

- 

None. 

Amherst. 

01 

.024 

.068 

7.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Amherst. 

02 

.044 

.148 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Amherst. 

08 

.016 

.164 

15.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 
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Locrilty. 

94 

.240 

.120 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Soath  DeerfleM. 

96 

.640 

.440 

16.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

90 

.044 

.080 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhant. 

97 

.466 

.210 

4.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherrt. 

98 

.012 

.176 

22.00 

6.48 

272.00 

86.00 

- 

Springfield. 

99 

.120 

.056 

18.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

100 

Tntoe. 

.072 

27.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

101 

Trmoe. 

.100 

80.00 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

102 

»    .032 

.120 

21.00 

6.43 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

103 

.062 

.061 

14.00 

2.60 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

104 

.064 

.042 

10.00 

1.48 

132.00 

60.00 

- 

Barre. 

105 

.072 

.152 

12.00 

2.21 

- 

- 

- 

Methoen. 

100 

.016 

.088 

9.00 

2.73 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

107 

.004 

.260 

10.00 

2.34 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

108 

.880 

.260 

31.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

109 

.400 

- 

19.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

110 

.010 

.248 

4.00 

- 

96.00 

24.00 

- 

Pelham. 

111 

Trace. 

.070 

20.00 

6.20 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

112 

None. 

.110 

18.00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Amherst. 

118 

.074 

.106 

87.00 

10.30 

- 

- 

„ 

Newboryport. 

114 

2.300 

- 

84.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

116 

.024 

.108 

61.00 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

116 

.044 

.072 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

North  AmbersL 

117 

.072 

.172 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Petersham. 

118 

.080 

.160 

8.00 

.96 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

119 

.024 

.178 

6.00 

.79 

- 

- 

- 

120 

.004 

.044 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

Amherst. 

121 

.016 

.140 

7.00 

4.29 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

122 

.012 

.074 

16.00 

2.08 

140.00 

42.00 

. 

Amherst. 

128 

.048 

.068 

4.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Leverett. 

124 

.008 

.004 

9.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

126 

.004 

.004 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

AmherM. 

120 

.008 

.066 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Berlin. 

127 

.046 

.164 

80.00 

- 

226.00 

76.00 

- 

Amherst. 
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LodOUy. 

128 

.120 

.100 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

1S9 

Trace. 

.076 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhent. 

180 

.020 

.100 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Petenhmm. 

181 

.108 

.264 

9.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sooth  Amherat. 

132 

Trace. 

.268 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Holyoke. 

188 

Trace. 

.070 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

184 

None. 

.084 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhent. 

135 

.000 

.040 

9.00 

8.77 

- 

- 

- 

Weetford. 

180 

.680 

.860 

9.00 

6.57 

- 

- 

- 

Weetford. 

187 

.016 

.116 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

188 

.200 

.162 

16.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

189 

.070 

.312 

7.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Northborongh. 

140 

.084 

.240 

6.00 

1.11 

78.00 

46.00 

- 

Pelham. 

141 

.016 

.886 

20.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

East  LexingtOD. 

142 

.006 

.054 

9.00 

2.99 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

143 

None. 

.020 

7.00 

.48 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

144 

.080 

.060 

9.00 

1.82 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

145 

.014 

.026 

8.00 

.48 

- 

- 

Present. 

North  Brookfield. 

140 

.008 

.088 

12.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

147 

Trace. 

.862 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

Preeent. 

Amherat. 

148 

.180 

.224 

18.00 

6.86 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

140 

.012 

.120 

10.00 

4.08 

160.00 

68.00 

- 

North  Hadley. 

150 

.008 

.188 

16.00 

7.48 

288.00 

104.00 

- 

WllUamebarg. 

161 

.008 

.100 

4.00 

1.96 

84.00 

12.00 

- 

Weethampton. 

162 

.012 

.240 

4.00 

.66 

70.00 

20.00 

- 

Amherat. 

168 

.622 

- 

166.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Hndley. 

164 

.128 

.208 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Monteroy. 

166 

.040 

.264 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

160 

.024 

.264 

3.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherat. 

167 

.012 

.072 

9.00 

2.73 

88.00 

20.00 

- 

Chehnrford. 

168 

- 

.200 

6.00 

- 

74.00 

20.00 

- 

Amherst. 

160 

.170 

.192 

6.00 

.79 

76.00 

12.00 

- 

Amherat. 

IflO 

.072 

.076 

60.00 

9.14 

274.00 

104.00 

- 

North  Andover. 

101 

.040 

.208 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

West  Acton. 
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Locality. 

182 

.012 

.180 

4.00 

- 

60.00 

22.00 

- 

Northflekl. 

168 

.304 

.184 

6.00 

- 

60.00 

22.00 

- 

Northfield. 

164 

.060 

.006 

4.00 

4.86 

76.00 

24.00 

- 

166 

.040 

.076 

8.60 

2.78 

70.00 

22.00 

- 

areenfiekl. 

166 

.266 

.072 

18.00 

8.61 

166.00 

82.00 

- 

Boston. 

167 

.086 

.064 

7.00 

2.73 

120.00 

34.00 

- 

Borton. 

168 

.208 

.176 

6.00 

.48 

78.00 

- 

- 

AmbenU 

160 

.208 

.102 

6.00 

.48 

80.00 

20.00 

- 

AmhenU 

170 

.010 

.214 

4.00 

.48 

60.00 

24.00 

- 

AmhenU 

171 

.028 

.184 

6.00 

2.21 

70.00 

80.00 

- 

Oreenfleld. 

172 

.016 

.144 

4.00 

8.00 

104.00 

64.00 

Greeniield. 

173 

.086 

.080 

6.00 

1.60 

64.00 

16.00 

- 

Oreenlield. 

174 

.112 

.080 

7.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amhent. 

176 

.008 

.120 

11.00 

8.26 

124.00 

38.00 

- 

Amhent. 

176 

None. 

.002 

18.00 

6.14 

246.00 

06.00 

- 

Amhent. 

m 

Trace. 

.262 

8.00 

4.20 

128.00 

76.00 

- 

AmhetsU 

178 

.068 

.160 

26.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Amhent. 

17© 

.064 

.100 

4.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

North  Amhent. 

180 

- 

- 

- 

4.08 

188.00 

00.00 

- 

AmheraL 

181 

.068 

.088* 

21.00 

0.43 

270.00 

112.00 

- 

Weetford. 

182 

.050 

.036 

16.00 

10.00 

264.00 

184.00 

- 

Weatford. 

188 

.016 

.248 

6.00 

.80 

76.00 

24.00 

- 

Amhent. 

184 

.012 

.236 

6.00 

.80 

76.00 

20.00 

- 

Amherst. 

186 

.024 

.120 

6.00 

4.20 

884.00 

60.00 

- 

Amherst. 

186 

.024 

.032 

8.00 

2.78 

06.00 

86.00 

- 

Amherst. 

187 

.020 

.108 

28.00 

2.21 

184.00 

48.00 

- 

Amherst. 

188 

.080 

.220 

12.00 

1.60 

84.00 

28.00 

- 

Soath  Frsmlngfaam. 

180 

Trace. 

.064 

18.00 

7.14 

812.00 

72.00 

- 

Sooth  Framtnghsm. 

100 

.020 

.128 

8.00 

2.73 

68.00 

28.00 

- 

Sonth  Fnuntnghsm. 

101 

NODO. 

.140 

14.00 

4.08 

172.00 

62.00 

- 

Amherst. 

102 

.016 

.152 

16.00 

4.03 

212.00 

36.00 

- 

Amherst. 

103 

.012 

.068 

6.00 

6.14 

148.00 

48.00 

- 

North  Wllbndism. 

104 

.020 

.136 

32.00 

6.20 

260.00 

02.00 

- 

North  Amherst. 

106 

.148 

.200 

42.00 

0.71 

360.00 

116.00 

- 

North  Amhent. 
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5 
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1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

LocaUty. 

196 

.100 

.006 

i.OO 

.48 

48.00 

24.00 

- 

Weitford. 

1»7 

.048 

.084 

4.00 

- 

68.00 

86.00 

- 

Amherst. 

108 

.086 

.056 

12.00 

- 

106.00 

40.00 

- 

Amherat. 

100 

.012 

.024 

4.00 

1.43 

68.00 

28.00 

- 

Amherst. 

20O 

.156 

.060 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Amherst. 

The  analyses  have  been  made  according  to  Wancklyn's 
process,  &miliar  to  chemists,  and  are  directed  towards  the 
indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine,  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  and  the  poisonous  metals,  lead  in  particular. 
(For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  method,  see  **  Water 
Analyses,'*  by  J.  A.  Wancklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman. ) 

Mr.  Wancklyn's  interpretation  of  the  results  of  his  mode 
of  investigation  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Chlorine  alone  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
presence  of  filthy  water. 

2.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  in  water,  without 
chlorine,  indicates  a  vegetable  source  of  contamination. 

3.  More  than  five  grains  per  gallon*  of  chlorine  (=71.4 
parts  per  million),  accompanied  by  more  than  .08  parts  per 
million  of  free  ammonia  and  more  than  .10  parts  per  million 
of  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  water 
is  contaminated  with  sewage,  decaying  animal  matter,  urine, 
etc. ,  and  should  be  condemned. 

4.  Eight-hundredths  parts  per  million  of  free  ammonia 
and  one-tenth  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia  render 
a  water  very  suspicious,  even  without  much  chlorine. 

5.  Albuminoid  ammonia,  over  .15  parts  per  million, 
ought  to  absolutely  condemn  a  water  which  contains  it. 

6.  The  total  solids  found  in  the  water  should  not  exceed 
forty  grains  per  gallon  (571.4  parts  per  million). 


*  One  gallon  eqnals  70,000  grains. 
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An  examination  of  the  previously  stated  analyses  indicates 
that  Nos.  2,  5,  7,  8,  14,  30,  31,  32,  34,  36,  37,  38,  40,  41, 
42,  51,  52,  53,  56,  57,  59,  60,  63,  66,  68,  71,  72,  73,  74, 
76,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86,  88,  92,  93,  94,  95,  97,  98,  105, 
107,  108,  109,  110,  114,  117,  118,  119,  127, 128,  131,  132, 
136,  138,  139,  140,  141,  147,  148, 150,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
158,  159,  161,  162,  163,  168,  170,  171,  177,  178,  183,  184, 
188,  192  and  195  ought  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
family  use;  while  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  9,  10,  12,  15,  16,  17,  20, 
33,  35,  39,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  55,  61,  64,  65,  67,  70, 
75,  78,  79,  87,  89,  90,  96,  99,  101,  102, 104, 112, 113, 115, 
121,  130,  137,  149,  151,  152, 160,  164,  166,  172,  174,  175, 
179,  185,  187,  190,  191,  194,  196  and  200  must  be  con- 
sidered  suspicious. 

Parties  sending  on  water  for  analysis  ought  to  be  Teiy 
careful  to  use  clean  vessels,  clean  stoppejrs,  etc.  The  sam- 
ples should  be  sent  on  without  delay  after  collecting.  One- 
half  gallon  is  desirable  for  the  analysis. 

The  examinations  of  water,  carried  on  at  the  station  by 
request,  are  for  various  reasons  confined  simply  to  a  chemical 
examination  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign 
injurious  matter  due  to  infiltration  from  objectionable 
sources  (sewage,  etc. ) .  The  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
absence  of  objectionable  bacterial  growth  is  left  to  experts 
in  that  direction. 


IV.     Compilation    of    Analyses    made    at    Amherst, 

Mass.,  of  Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Refuse 

Materials  used  for  Fertilizing  Purposes. 

Prepabed  by  C.  S.  Crocker. 
[As  tho  basis  of  Taloation  changes  from  year  to  year,  no  valuation  Is  stated.] 


1868-1895. 


This  compilation  does  not  include  the  analyses  made  of  licensed  fertilizers.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  from  1873  to  1894, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  those  years.  C.  A.  G. 
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Nllre  aalUoake, 

Wood  ashes, 

Gotton-seedbuU  ashes, 

Ashes  of  spent  tan-bark,       .... 

Corn-oob  ashes, 

KaUroad-de  ashes, 

Peat  ashes, 

Logwood  ashes, 

Hard-pine  wood  ashes 

MUl  ashes, 

Ashes  from  cremation  of  swill,    . 

Ashes  from  blue  works,        .       .       .       . 

Sea-weed  ashes, 

Gypsum, 

Nova  Bootia  plaster, 

Onondaga  plaster, 

Lime, 

Waste  Ume 

Oas  house  lime, 

Lime  waste  from  sugar  factory,    . 
Limekiln  ashes, 
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V.     Compilation    of    Analyses   of   Fodder    Articles, 

Fruits,   Sugar-producing  Plants,   Dairy 

Products,  etc., 

3CADB  AT 

AMHERST,     MASS. 


1868-1895. 


Prepared  by  C.  S.  Crocker. 

A.  Analyses  op  Fodder  Articles. 

B.  Analyses    op    Fodder    Articles    with     Reference 

to  Fertilizing  Ingredients. 

C.  Analyses  of  Fruit. 

2>.    Analyses  op  Sugar-producing  Plants. 

E.  Dairy  Products. 

F,  Insecticides. 
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1.056 

12—15 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Oct.     9, 

19.66 

1.065 

12—15 

6.25 

- 

- 

- 

Apple  (Baldwin),     . 

Nov.  27, 

- 

1.075 

12-16 

10.42 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Sept.    1, 

20.27 

1.055 

12-15 

8.16 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Oct.     9, 

19.68 

1.066 

12—15 

7.14 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode  Island  Greening,! 

Nov.  27, 

20.26 

1.080 

12—15 

11.36 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Aug.  81, 

16.00 

1.060 

12—15 

4.n 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Sept.    7, 

16.55 

1.060 

12-15 

6.68 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (BarUett), 

Sept.  20, 

- 

1.065 

12-15 

8.62 

- 

- 

- 

Pear  (Bartlett),t 

Sept.  22, 

- 

1.060 

12—15 

8.93 

- 

- 

- 

Cranberries, 

- 

10.71 

1.025 

15 

1.35 

- 

- 

-^ 

Cranberries, 

1878. 

10.11 

1.025 

15 

1.70 

- 

- 

-a 

Early  York  Peach  (ripe). 

- 

- 

1.045 

25 

- 

1.92 

6.00 

45 

Early  York  Peach  (nearly  ripe). 

- 

10.9611 

1.030 

25 

- 

1.86 

4.12 

4S.3 

Crawford  Peach  (nearly  ripe). 

- 

- 

1.050 

18 

- 

2.19 

7.02 

85.6 

Crawford  Peach  (mellow),      . 

- 

ii.86ir 

1.055 

18 

- 

1.70 

8.94 

76 

Crawford  Peach  (not  mellow), 

- 

11.8811  1.045 

! 

22 

- 

1.67 

6.92 

64 

*  One  part  Nas  COs  in  100  parts  of  water, 
t  Picked  October  9. 
X  Picked  September  7. 


S  Free  acid,  2.25  per  cent. 
II  Free  acid,  2.43  per  cent. 
H  In  palp,  kept  ten  days  before  teMlng. 
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Analyses  of  Fruits — Continued. 
[Wild  and  cultivated  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

CO 

t 

P 

a 
5 

00 

111 
III 

1S76. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

C.C. 

Concord,  . 

. 

July  17, 

1.0176 

31 

8.80 

.645 

7.77 

- 

Concord,  . 

July  20, 

1.0150 

31 

8.10 

.626 

7.72 

216 

Concord,  . 

Aug.    2, 

1.0200 

26 

9.94 

.988 

9.44 

249 

Concord,  . 

Aug.  16, 

1.0250 

28 

10.88 

2.000 

18.88 

229 

Concord,  . 

Aug.  30, 

1.0600 

25 

15.68 

8.620 

66.83 

120 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  18, 

1.0670 

23 

17.48 

13.890 

79.46 

56 

Concord,  . 

Sept.    4, 

1.0700 

18 

19.82 

16.130 

81.38 

49.2 

Wild  Purple  Grape 

July  19, 

1.020 

31 

9.00 

.714 

7.93 

204 

Wild  Purple  Grape 

Aug.    4, 

1.020 

28 

12.25 

1.100 

8.98 

246 

Wild  Purple  Grape 

Aug.  16, 

1.025 

28 

12.48 

2.000 

16.03 

233 

Wild  Purple  Grape 

Aug.  80, 

1.060 

26 

16.68 

6.600 

80.81 

147.6 

White  Wild  Grape, 

Aug.  31, 

1.060 

26 

16.48 

9.260 

56.18 

98 

Hartford  Prolific, 

Sept.    6, 

1.060 

22 

17.39 

13.89 

79.87 

88.8 

Ives'  seedling, . 

Sept.    6, 

1.070 

26 

20.16 

15.16 

75.14 

88.6 

lona, 

Sept.    7, 

1.080 

21 

24.56 

16.16 

61.68 

144 

lona  (mildewed). 

Sept.    7, 

1.045 

26 

15.41 

6.25 

40.56 

204.4 

Agawam, 

Sept.  11, 

1.076 

20 

20.79 

17.24 

82.92 

94.8 

Wilder,    . 

Sept.  11, 

1.064 

20 

16.58 

13.67 

82.69 

56 

Delaware, 

Sept.  12, 

1.080 

24 

23.47 

17.86 

76.09 

74 

Charter  Oak,   . 

Sept.  12, 

1.080 

24 

15.98 

8.77 

64.94 

168.3 

Israella,    .       . 

Sept.  16, 

1.075 

23 

19.67 

9.20 

46.77 

89.8 

Bent*B  Seedling, 

Sept.  20, 

1.080 

21 

20.65 

16.13 

78.11 

181.8 

Adirondack,    . 

Sept.  20, 

1.065 

21 

16.11 

18.17 

87.16 

68 

CaUwba,  . 

Oct.    16, 
1877. 

1.080 

13 

23.45 

17.39 

74.16 

82 

Wilder,    .       . 

Sept.  11, 

1.066 

23 

16.41 

15.16 

92.32 

60 

Charter  Oak,    . 

Sept.  12, 

1.066 

23 

16.22 

9.80 

60.42 

96 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  18, 

1.066 

24 

16.90 

13.16 

82.76 

102 

Concord,  . 

Sept.  26, 

1.076 

24 

19.34 

16.43 

79.78 

70.8 

Eumalan, . 

Sept.  24, 

1.066 

16 

19.62 

13.16 

67.07 

78 

Wild  White  Grape, 

Sept.    6, 

1.060 

22 

16.67 

7.20 

46.24 

140.8 

Wild  White  Grape  (Bhrlvelled),  . 

Sept.  20, 

1.060 

16 

20.02 

10.00 

49.95 

130 

Wild  Purple  Grape  (shrivelled),  . 

Sept.  20, 

1.045 

16 

16.69 

8.22 

49.25 

104 

*  One  part  of  pure  Nas  COs  In  100  parte  water. 


448  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTMEXT  STATION.  [Jan. 


C     Afudyses  of  FnUts  —  Coiitinaed. 

[Effect  of  girdling  on  grapes.] 


NAlfK  AND  CONDITION. 

Date. 

1 

o 

1 
1 

OQ 

6 
3  s 

i 

3 

a 

5 

Be 

m 

Hi 
Pi 

Hsnford  Prolific,  not  girdled. 

Sept.   8. 

li>45  1     19 

Per  cl. 
1235 

Per  ct.  Per  ct.  C.C. 
8.77      68.25      111.4 

Hartford  Prolific,  giitlled,     . 

Sept.  3, 

IMS  '     19 

17.18 

12.50      72.76     160 

Wilder,  not  girdled, 

Sept.  8, 

1.065  •    19 

1 

15.41 

10.42      67.62  :   106.2 

WUdcr,  girdled,      .       .        .        . 

Sept.  8, 

1.075       19 

17.24 

14.70  '   86.26       88.4 

Delaware,  not  girdled,    . 

Sept.  4, 

1.065       19 

15.75 

11.76  '   74.66      101.2 

Delaware,  girdled, .... 

Sept.  4, 

1J075  '    19 

1 

19.14 

15.15      79.16       M.4 

Agawam,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  4, 

1.060 

19 

16.00 

11.37      68.48  '  128.2 

Agawam,  girdled 

Sept.  4, 

1.075 

19 

18.45 

16.31 

87.42  '  U4.S 

lona,  not  girdled,    .... 

Sept.  6, 

1.0025 

22 

16.60 

13.51 

68.31  [   181.4 

lona,  girdled, 

Sept.  6, 

1M5 

22 

21.48 

15.63 

72.76      125.6 

Concord,  not  girdled,      . 

Sept.   «, 

1.045 

22 

13.46 

7.46 

55.42  j   182.4 

Concord,  girdled 

Sept.  «. 

1.070 

22 

17.58 

13.88 

79J8  1    102.8 

Concord,  not  girdled,      . 

Sept.  26, 

1.005 

22 

17.63 

13.70 

78.27 

86 

Concord,  girdled,    .... 

Sept.  26, 

1.080 

22 

24.47 

19.61 

80.18 

76.8 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     6, 

1.075 

12 

20.92 

17.50 

86.37 

42 

Concord,  girdled,    .... 

Oct.     6, 

1.085 

12 

- 

17.86 

- 

64 

Date. 

100  Parts 

or  Gbapbs  oohtaotbd  — 

•2 

1 

5 

•Si 

5 

1SS». 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  23, 

- 

B4.69 

6.24 

.7* 

Concord,  girdled,    .... 

Sept.  23, 

.42 

B8.00 

8.13 

.85 

Concord,  not  girdled,      . 

Oct.     8, 

.53 

84.51 

6.09 

.48 

Concord,  girdled 

Oct.     8. 

.81 

82.69 

8.60 

.50 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Sept.  25, 

.47 

B6.49 

7.36 

106 

Concord,  girdled,    .... 

Sept.  25, 

M 

M.93 

9.29 

I-IT 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     9, 

M 

B5.89 

7.67 

.71 

Concord,  not  girdled,     . 

Oct.     9, 

Ji9 

( 

35J1 

6.66 

.61 

Concord,  girdled 

Oct.     9, 

.54 

i 

55.16 

9.12 

.74 

•  One  part  of  pare  Naa  COs  in  100  parts  water. 
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C.     Anaiyaes  of  Fruits  —  Continued. 
[Efl^  of  fertilization  upon  the  organic  constituents  of  wild  grapes.] 


NAME. 

Date. 

1 

03 

id 

J 

|"S 

£ 

Remarks. 

1»7T, 

Wild  Purple  Or%pe  Berries, . 

Sept.  20, 

16.31 

- 

- 

8.03 

- 

UnferUlixed. 

Wild  Parple  Grape  Berriee, . 

«« 

19.65 

- 

- 

13.61 

- 

FertiUsed. 

Wild  Parple  Orape  Juice,     . 

(( 

- 

1.046 

10 

8.22 

0840 

UnfertUixed. 

Wild  Parple  Grape  Juice,    . 

<4 

- 

1.066 

16 

18.61 

1.149 

Fertilixed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Berries, . 

«« 

20.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UnfeitiUzed. 

Wild  While  Grape  Berries, . 

«« 

21.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FertlliKed. 

Wild  White  Grape  Juice,     . 

U 

- 

1.060 

16 

10.00 

1.846 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  White  Grape  Juice,     . 

*t 

- 

- 

" 

14.20 

.928 

Fertilized. 

[Eflbct< 

of  fertilization  upon  the  ash  constituents  of  grapes.] 

NAME. 

Date. 

1^ 

1 

« 

1^ 

f 

1 

£ 

.22 
p* 

1 

il 

1 

Remarks. 

1S76.    1 

Wild  Purple  Grapes, 

Sept.  13, 1  60.93 

.16 

22.23 

6.69 

.79 

llAO 

2.93 

Unfertilized. 

Wild  Parple  Grapes, 

Sept.  20, 

62.66 

.86 

14.24 

8.92 

.63    13.18 

4.63 

Fertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

July    7, 

41.73 

6.04 

26.03 

7.80 

.66 

18.48'    1.37 

1 

UnferUlized. 

Ck)ncord  Grapes, 

July  17, 

47.84 

1.18 

24.21 

- 

.76 

21.38 

.43 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Aug.  18, 

61.14 

8.19 

16.20 

6.38 

.66 

20.77 

1.67 

UnfertiUzed. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Sept.  13, 
1S7S. 

67.16 

4.17 

11.80 

8.10 

.40 

12.47 

11.82 

Unfertilized. 

Concord  Grapes, 

Oct.     8. 

64.66 

1.42 

9.13 

8.63 

.60 

14.87 

6.80 

Fertilized. 

450  AGKICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  [Jan. 


C     Analyses  of  Fruits  —  Concluded. 
[Ash  analyses  of  fhiits  and  garden  crops.] 


Ash. 

100  Parts  of  Ash 

OONTAINSB^ 

NAME. 

M 

i 

1 

1 

« 

1 

II 
1 

il 

Concord  Orape  (fruit);     . 

- 

51.14 

8.19 

16.20 

6.38 

.66 

20.77 

l.W 

Unfermented  juice,     . 

- 

50.85 

.48 

3.69 

4.26 

.10 

6.43 

.90 

Fermented  juice, 

- 

40.60 

- 

6.85 

6.24 

- 

9.04  ,     - 

Bkins  and  pulp,  . 

- 

7.70 

.42 

57.36 

8.80 

.08 

24.40  1    1.32 

Seeds 

3.08 

6.71 

- 

- 

3.03 

- 

17.20 

.29 

Btema  of  grape*, . 

4.00 

20.91 

20.20 

8.46 

- 

17.75 

2.09 

Young  branches,* 

- 

24.71 

.94 

40.53 

10.66 

1.08 

17.16  1    4.92 

Woodofvine,t   . 

2.97 

22.57 

- 

9.72 

4.28 

14.07  '  23.84 

1 

Concord  Grapes,  1891,t     . 

.55 

49.76 

- 

3.50 

2.63 

1.19 

18.66      2.01 

Clinton  Grape  (fruit). 

- 

58.45 

8.51 

13.34 

7.37 

.90 

.8.1.,     - 

Baldwin  Apple 

- 

68.54 

1.71 

7.28 

5.52 

1.08 

20.87 

3.68 

Strawberry  (fhiit),§  . 

.52 

40.24 

8.23 

13.47 

8.12 

1.74 

18.60 

6.66 

Strawberry  (fruit)  ,11  . 

- 

58.47 

- 

14.64 

6.12 

8.87 

17.40 

- 

Strawberry  vines,      . 

8.34 

10.62 

13.85 

36.63 

3.83 

6.91 

14.48 

14.17 

Cranberry  (fruit),     . 

.18 

47.96 

6.58 

18.58 

6.78 

14.27 

- 

Cranberry  vines, 

2.46 

12.98 

3.27 

16.40 

10.33 

3.36 

10.94 

84.04 

Currants,  red,     .... 

.47 

47.88 

4.02 

18.96 

6.23 

1.20 

21.91 

- 

Currants,  white. 

.59 

62.79 

S.O. 

17.08 

6.68 

2.67 

18.78 

- 

Crawford  Peach,  sound,  . 

- 

74.46 

- 

2.64 

6.29 

.68 

16.02 

- 

Crawford  Peach,  diseased,ir     . 

- 

71.30 

- 

4.68 

5.49 

.46 

18.07 

- 

Branch,  sound,    . 

- 

26.01 

- 

64.52 

7.58 

.52 

11.37 

- 

Branch,  diseased,? 

- 

16.67 

" 

64.23 

10.28 

1.46 

8.37 

- 

CamaUon  PinkB( whole  plant)  ,** 

8.80 

38.07 

12.84 

18.64 

3.98 

.34 

6.23 

.24 

Asparagus  stems. 

- 

42.94 

8.58 

27.18 

12.77 

1.22 

12,81 

.08 

Asparagus  roots, 

- 

56.43 

5.42 

15.48 

7.67 

- 

16.09       3.67 

Onions, 

- 

88.51 

1.90 

8.20 

3.65 

.58 

16.80 

3.88 

*  With  tendrils  and  blossoms.  |  Wilder, 

t  One  year  old.  ||  Downing. 

t  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  .96  per  cent.  IT  Yellows. 

**  Nitrogen  in  dry  matter,  1.15  per  cent. 
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D.     Analyses  of  Svgar-produdng  Plants. 


[Compoeition  of  sugar  beets  raised  upon  the  college  grounds 

1870  and  1871.] 

during  the 

season  of 

NAME. 

Date. 

Brix 

Saccharom- 

eter 

Per  Cent, 
of  Sugar. 

Non- 
saccharine 

(Degrees). 

Sabstancet. 

Electoral,  . 

Sept.  10, 

14 

12.30 

1.75 

Imperial,   . 

"      12, 

15 

12.59 

2.41 

Vilmorin,  . 

«      13, 

14.5 

12.95 

1.55 

Imperial,   . 

"      18, 

14 

10.79 

3.21 

Imperial,  . 

Oct.    11, 

15 

12.05 

2.95 

Electoral,  . 

"      16, 

15 

12.22 

2.78 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      18, 

16 

13.13 

2.87 

Imperial,   . 

Nov.  14, 

15 

11.60 

3.34 

Vilmorin,  . 

"      21, 

15.5 

13.12 

2.38 

Vienna  Globe,* 

Sept.  19, 

11 

8.00 

3.00 

Common  Mangold,* 

"      19, 

9 

5.00 

3.97 

*  Fodder  beeta. 

[Percentage  of  sngar  in  different  varieties  of  sngar  beets  grown  on  college  farm  during 
the  season  of  1882.] 


NAME. 


Source  of 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 


Per  Cent  of 
Sagarin  Juicew 


I.  Vilmorin, 

II.  Vilmorin, 

I.   White  Imperial, 
n.  White  Imperial, 
New  Imperial,    . 
I.   White  Magdeburg, 
n.  White  Magdeburg, 
Quedlinburg, 
White  Silesian,  . 


Saxony, . 
Saxony, . 
Saxony, , 
Saxony, . 
Saxony,  . 
Saxony, . 
Silesia,  . 
Saxony, , 
Silesia,  . 


\  to    J 
}  to  1 
}  to  If 
If  to  2 
IJ  to  If 
11  to  2 
li  to  1} 
li  to  1} 
IJ  to  li 


15.50 
15.61 
14.20 
10.27 
13.80 
13.10 
10.06 
13.44 
9.72 
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X>.     Analyses  of  Siigar^producing  Plants  —  Continaed. 
[Effect  of  soil  and  fertilizatioQ  on  Electoral  sugar  beets.*] 


SOIL. 

MANUBE. 

Speciflc  Gravity 

Brlx 

(Degrees). 

«  1 

oc 

1  ^    '   5  S 

11  ;i 

Sandy  loam, 

Fresh  yard-manure. 

16.5 

12.50 

4.00 1  75.08 

Clayish  loam,     . 

Fresh  yard-manure, 

15.5 

11.05 

4.45.71.80 

Warm  alluvial, . 

Yard-manure   and 
chemicals,  . 

12.75 

9.17 

3.58;  71.92 

Warm  alluvial, . 

Fresh  hog-manure, 

13.5 

9.53 

3.97  70.06 

Light,  sandy  soil. 

No  manure,    . 

18.5 

13.73 

4.77   74.21 

Alltivial  soil,      . 

Brighton  fish. 

14.5 

11.15 

3.85   76.90 

1 

Heavy  soil, 

Yard-manure, 

12.25 

8.15 

4.10   66.53 

_ 

13.5 

9.90 

3.60 '73.33 

*  Not  ndsed  on  college  farm  (Connectlcat  valley). 


[Eflbct  of  fertilization  on  sugar  beets.*] 


FERTILIZERS. 

Pkickktaobs  or  Scoak  ix  Jcick. 

Freeport. 

Electoral.     ^      VIltMtln. 

1 

Fresh  horse-manure,  .... 
Blood  guano  "without  potash. 
Blood  guano  with  potash,  . 
Kainite  and  superphosphate,      . 
Sulphate  of  potash,     .... 
Second  year  after  stable-manure. 

11.96 
10.99 
12.55 
13.15 
14.52 
13.49 

9.42 
10.10 
13.24 
12.16 
14.32 
12.78 

7.80 
10.20 
10.50 
10.50 
12.78 
12.19 

*  All  were  grown  on  the  same  aoU,— aandy  loam  (college). 
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D.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants — Continued. 
[Effect  of  different  modes  of  cultiTatton  on  Electoral  sugar  beets.] 


Brijc 

Per  Cent. 

Non- 

LOCALITr  OF  Bbkt-pield. 

Date. 

Saccharom- 
eter 

of  Cane 

saccliarine 

(Degree*). 

Sugar. 

Substances. 

1.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y  ,     . 

1872-73 

11 

7.80 

3.20 

2.  Washington,  N.Y.,. 

3.  South  Hartford,  N.  Y., 

it 

14 

10.97 

3.03 

(t 

15 

11.70 

3.30 

4.    Greenwich,  N.  Y.,    . 

(t 

12 

9.50 

2.50 

5.    Frankfort,  N.  Y.,     . 

*t 

13.5 

11.00 

2.50 

6.    Albion,  N.  Y.,* 

tt 

18 

15.10 

2.90 

Albion,  N.  Y.,t 

t( 

14 

9.70 

4.30 

*  From  beets  weighing  from  1>^  to  2  pounds,      f  From  beets  weighing  from  10  to  14  pounds. 

1.  Soil,  loam  resting  on  clayish  hard-pan,  had  been  for  several  yeai*s 
in  grass.  Tomatoes  had  been  the  preceding  crop.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  a  phosphatic  blood  guano  were  applied  before  planting. 

2.  Soil,  a  clayish  loam,  had  been  ploughed  seven  inches  deep.  A 
liberal  amount  of  rotten  sheep-manure  was  placed  in  trenches  and 
covered  by  running  two  furrows  together,  thus  forming  a  ridge  on 
which  the  seed  were  planted. 

3.  Soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  which  had  been  richly  manured  with  stable 
compost  and  twice  ploughed  before  planting. 

4.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  by  fine  sand.  The  seed  were  planted 
on  ridges,  which  covered  trenches  containing  a  little  rotten  stable- 
manure. 

5.  No  details  of  modes  of  cultivation  received. 

6.  Soil,  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam.  Clover  had 
been  raised  for  two  years  previous  to  a  crop  of  carrots,  which  preceded 
the  sugar  beets.  The  beets  were  the  second  crop  after  the  application 
of  twenty  loads  of  stable-manure  per  acre. 


Composition  of  Canada-grown  Sugar  Beets. 
[1872  and  1873.] 


Whkrk  Growx. 

Welglit  of 
Boots. 

Specific 

Gravity  of 

Juice 

(Brix). 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Juice. 

Per  Cent 

of  Cane 

Sugar 

in  Juice. 

Echaullon  de  Montreal, . 
Riviere  du  Loup,    . 
Chambly,         .... 
Maskinonge,    .... 

2  to  2  J  lbs. 
2  to  ^  lbs. 
2  to  2i  lbs. 
2  to  3    lbs. 

15.4^ 
14.5° 

13. 2<^ 
13.4° 

64°  F. 

63^  F. 
63°  F, 
63°  F. 

11.38 

10.20 

9.02 

8.83 
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2>.     Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants  —  Continaed. 
[Early  Amber  Cane.] 


Datb. 


CONDITIOX  OF  CANE. 


if 


2  . 


a  e  a 


I    :£ 


1879. 

Aug.  16, 

Aug.  16, 

Aug.  20, 

Aug.  24, 

Aug.  27, 

Aug.  80, 

Sept.  2, 

Sept.  9, 

Sept.  », 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  18, 

Sept.  21, 

Sept.  23, 

Sept.  25, 

Sept.  28, 

Oct.  4, 

Oct.  7, 

Oct.  8, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


No  flower  stalks  In  tight,  * 

No  flower  sulks  in  sight,  • 

Flower  stalks  developed,* 

Flowers  open,*  . 

Plants  in  full  bloom,* 

Seed  forming,*   . 

Seed  In  milk,*     . 

Seeds  still  soft,* . 

Stripped  on  Sept.  2,* . 

Left  on  field  without  stripping,* 

Tops  removed,*  .... 

Tops  and  leaves  removed  on  Sept.  0,* 

Tops  removed ;  left  on  field  9  days,* 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

Juice  from  the  above,* 

Left  on  field  3  weeks,! 

Left  on  field  8  weeks,t 

Left  on  field  3  weeks,! 

Freshly  cut.    Ground  with  leaves,! 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks,! 

Freshly  cut.    Stripped  two  weeks,! 

Several  weeks  old,!    . 

Several  weeks  old,!    • 

Several  weeks  old,!    • 

Several  weeks  old,!    . 

Several  weeks  old,!    . 

Several  weeks  old,!    . 


4.2 
5.8 
7.9 
8.7 
10.0 
9.5 
10.7 
12.1 
12.8 
13.2 
13.S 
11.5 
12.8 
13.0 
15.0 
19.8 
17.8 
16.1 
16.7 
12.8 
18.4 
18.2 
15.1 
15.5 
16.2 
18.3 
16.6 


Perct, 

Perct-' 

2.48 

None. , 

4.06 

None. 

3.47 

2.15 

3.70 

3.00 

8.65 

4.13 

4.00 

3.81 

8.85 

4.41 

3.21 

6.86 

3.77 

6.81 

3.57 

7.65 

8.16 

8.49 

3.16 

5.85 

10.00 

.00 

- 

11.91 

6.27 

16.60 

- 

8.62 

6.16 

4.16 

9.94 

5.16 

6.27 

7.57 

- 

10.42 

- 

7.57 

- 

9.22 

- 

8.80 

- 

11.30 

5.5 

8.63 

- 

a  c. 

6.8 
9.0 
7.0 
4.0 
10.0 
9.6 
9.5 
9.6 
9.6 


11.10 
:  13.00 
,  14.07 
15.4& 
16.14 
'  15.85 
I  26.U 

I      . 


12.0 
6.8 


10.6 
10.4 


13.6 


14.0 
9.0 


100  PaBTS  of  CaTSTK  CONTaiNBD- 

- 

£ 

1 

5 

i 

_  a 

E 

1'' 

1889. 

s 
2 

October, 

Early  Tennessee  sorghum,  mature, 

77.43 

1.79 

3.21 

6.00 

■ 

October, 

Price's  new  hybrid,  ripe,  . 

77.80 

2.92 

3.78 

6.70 

r  . 

October, 

Kansas  orange,  green, 

80.67 

2.88 

8.63 

6.01 

!^ 

October, 

New  orange,  green,    .... 

78.30 

2.96 

8.85 

6.81 

ij 

October, 

Honduras,  green,        .... 

77.55 

3.08 

4.01 

7.09 

*  Raised  on  the  college  farm.       !  Raised  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 
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D.    Analyses  of  Sugar-producing  Plants  —  Concluded. 
[Composition  ot  the  juice  of  com  stalks  and  melons.] 


VARIETY. 

! 

s  S. 

3 

a 

h 

00    % 

9    *^ 

1 
1 

Northern  com,* 

1.023 

27 

Perct. 
4.35 

Perct. 
0.28 

Perct. 
15.18 

Black  Mexican  sweet  corn,t 

1.048 

27 

2.06 

7.02 

17.44 

Evergreen  sweet  corn,t  . 

1.052 

- 

4.85 

5.70 

20.38 

Common  sweet  com4     . 

1.035 

- 

6.60 

None. 

- 

Common  yellow  musk-melon, 

§       . 

1.040 

26 

1.67 

2.65 

- 

White-flesh  water-melon, 

1.025 

18 

2.91 

2.16 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,    . 

1.025 

22 

3.57 

2.18 

- 

Red-flesh  water-melon,    . 

1.025 

19 

3.84 

1.77 

- 

Nutmeg  rau8k-melon,||    . 

1.030 

19 

3.33 

2.11 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,T  . 

1.050 

20 

2.27 

5.38 

- 

Nutmeg  musk-melon,** 

1.030 

19 

2.50 

1.43 

- 

*  Tassels  appearing. 

n  Not  ripe. 

t  Ears  ready  for  the  table. 

TRlpe. 

X  Kernels  somewhat  hard. 

••  Over-ripe 

$  Fully  ripe. 
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VI.     Tables  of  the  Digestibility  of  American  Feed- 
Stuffs. 

Experiments  made  in  the  United  States. 


Compiled  by  J.  B.  LINDSEY. 


I.    Experiments  with  Ruminants. 

II.    Experiments  with  Swine. 

Dec.  81.  1894. 
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Soja  bean,  analyses  of,  40,  41,  79,  198,  243,  249,  255,  398,  429,  432,  438, 

439,441 

Soja  beans,  analyses  of, 434,  448 

Soja-bean  meal,  analyses  of, 154 

Soja-bean  straw,  analyses  of, 432,  441 

Soot,  analyses  of, 881,382 
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Sorgham,  analyses  of, 428,  438 

Soup  from  animal  refnse,  analyses  of, 422 

Spanish  moss,  analyses  of, 430,  439 

Spinach,  analyses  of, 226 

Sponge  refuse,  analyses  of, 421 

Starch  feed,  analyses  of, 436,  437 

Starch  refuse,  analyses  of, 424,  437 

Station  staff, 6 

Strawberries,  analyses  of, 450 

Strawberry  vines,  analyses  of, 460 

Sugar  beets,  analyses  of, 433,  442 

Sugar-beet  pulp,  analysis  of, 437 

Sugar  cane,  analyses  of, 454 

Sulla,  analyses  of, 431,  441 

Sulphate  of  soda,  analysis  of, 418 

Sulphatine,  analysis  of, 458 

Sumac  waste,  analysis  of, 423 

Summer  rape,  analyses  of, 431,  440 

Sweet  com,  analyses  of, 456 

Tankage,  analyses  of, 384,431,440 

Teoslnte,  analyses  of,  .        .        .        .        <.        .        .        .        .431, 440 

Timothy,  analyses  of, 429,  430,  439 

Tobacco  leaves,  analyses  of, 423 

Tobacco  liquor,  analyses  of, 468 

Tobacco  stems,  analyses  of, 423 

Tomatoes,  analyses  of, 226 

Treasurer's  report, 6 

Turf,  analyses  of, 426 

Turnips,  analyses  of, 113,114,433,442 

Vegetation  house,  observations  in, 273-319 

Vetch  and  barley,  analyses  of, 209,  249,  432 

Vetch  and  oats,  analyses  of,         .        40,  41,  79,  154,  249.  429,  432,  438,  441 
Vetch,  6at8  and  horse  bean,  analyses  of ,     ....       211,249,432 

.Vetches,  analyses  of, 239,249,256,482,441 

Vinegar  mash,  analysis  of, 437 

Virginia  marls,  analyses  of, 420 

Water  analysis, 409-416 

Water  filter,  residue  from,  analysis  of, 424 

Water-melons,  analyses  of, 455 

Whale  meat,  analyses  of, 423 

Wheat,  damaged,  analyses  of, 437,  444 

Wheat  bran,  analyses  of,      .        .    20,  40,  41,  75,  79,  112,  113,  394,  436,  444 

Wheat  bran,  spring,  analyses  of, 436 

Wheat  bran,  winter,  analyses  of,        .        .        .        .        .        .       164, 436 

Wheat  flour,  analyses  of, 443 

Wheat  kernels,  analyses  of, 434 

Wheat  middlings,  analyses  of, 436,  446 

Wheat  straw,  analyses  of, 433 

Whey,  analyses  of ,       . ^5 

Wool,  raw,  analyses  of, 422 

Wool  washings,  analyses  of, 422 

Wool  waste,  analyses  of, 881,  422 
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